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STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THB 


COMMISSIONER    OP   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honarahle  General  Assembly: — 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  to  your  honorable 
body  the  Statistics  of  our  Public  Schools,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  returned  to  me  by  the  School-Committees  of  the 
several  towns ;  and  the  several  accounts  of  moneys  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  Indigent  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Blind  and 
Idiotic  youth,  and  the  account  of  current  expenses  for  the 
State  Normal  School ;  as  well  as  some  statements  concern- 
ing the  condition  and  progress  of  Public  Education  in  our 
Commonwealth,  together  with  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  in  our  midst«  as 
the  law  makes  it  my  duty  at  this  time  to  do. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  amount  of  money  disbursed  by  the  State  to 
the  several  towns  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  is  $49,994  17 

The  amount  raised  by  the  Towns  by  their  own 

votes,  is  $62,564  89 
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The  amount  received  by  Towns  from  Registry 

and  Military  taxes,  is  $7,923  41 

The  amount  received  from  Rate  Bills  and  Dis- 
trict taxes,  is  $11,721  11 

The  amount  received  by  the  towns  from  the 

income  of  other  Funds,  is  $1,991  03 

The  amount  of  money  remaiDing  in  the  town 
treasuries  from  last  year's  funds,  is  $4,418  23 

The  amount  expended  on  School  Houses,  in 

building  or  repairs,  is  $16,001  56 

Making  the  total,  raised  and  appropriated,  for 

Common  Schools  throughout  the  State>  $154,614  40 

Of  this  sum  there  was  expended  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  the  building  and  repairing  of 
school  houses,  $147,676  64 

Leaving  on  the  first  of  May  last  a  balance  in 

the  several  treasuries  of  the  towns  of  $6,937  76 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  also  show  that  there 
was  expended  for  Instruction  alone,  in  our 
Common  Schools,  $131,675  08 

The  amount  of  money  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  at  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  in  Hartford,  is  $483  33 

The  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support 
of  Blind,  at  the  Massachusetts  Asylum,  and 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  $000  00 

For  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth  with 
Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Browne,  of 
Barre,  is  $250  00 

The  amount  paid  out  for  Lectures  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  is  $500  00 

The  amount  paid  for  Teachers  Institutes  in  Ti- 
verton and  Scituate,  is  $300  00 

The  sum  paid  for  the  Rent  of  Rooms,  Instruc- 
tion, and  for  Books  for  the  State  Normal 
School,  in  Providence,  is  $3,921  13 
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And  for  Apparatus  for  the  same  School,  $300  00 

Accounts  of  the  items  of  these  last  expenditures  have 
been  filed  with  the  General  Treasury,  as  the  law  directs. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  expense 
of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
State,  exclusive  ot  the  Salary  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  incidental  expenses  of  his 
office,  are  $160,368  86 

But  a  balance  now  remains  in  the  town-treasu- 
ries, of  $6,937  76 

Making  the  actual  cost  of  our  School  System, 

for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1855,  $153,431  10 

SUMMMARY   OF  STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools 
is  26,883. 

While  the  total  number  of  children  of  the  school  age,  or 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  15,  is  calculated  to  be  39,011. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  attending  school  is  only 
18,998. 

The  cost  of  instructing  a  scholar  is  then  $4  90  on  the 
average  throughout  the  State. 

And  the  cost  of  a  scholar,  according  to  the  average  at* 
tendanee,  is  $6  93,  which  is  a  discount  of  almost  29  1-3  per 
cent,  or  a  loss  of  that  per  cent  on  account  of  absences,  the 
vast  minority  of  which  are  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  is  679 ; 
275  males,  404  females. 

And  the  average  of  their  wages  is,  for  males,  $33  65,  in- 
cluding board  ;  and  for  females,  including  board  $17  96. 

The  number  of  Districts  in  the  State  is  384. 

And  the  number  of  School  Houses,  378. 
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SIGNS  OF  PBOGRESS. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Schools,  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  the  respective  School-Committees  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  State,  afford  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  is  more  and  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  community.  The  sums  raised  by 
the  towns  are  every  year  steadily  increasing.  Against 
$62,564  89  raised  by  vote  during  1854,  for  the  support  of 
schools  during  the  school-year,  ending  May  1,  1855,  the 
towns  voted  to  raise  $77,004  89,  for  their  portion  of  the 
money  to  support  their  children  at  school  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1856,  which  is  an  increase  of  $14,440  00.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  school  is  also  greater  by  1,015  ;  but 
the  average  attendance  is  less  by  906,  a  fact  for  which  it  is 
difScult  to  account. 

This  shows  a  much  greater  disposition  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  than  to  send  the 
children  to  take  advantage  of  this  increased  liberality.  The 
amount  of  money  voted  will,  however,  be  found  a  very  ac- 
curate index  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
education  ;  and  out  of  this  praise-worthy  disposition  to  en- 
large the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  there  must  soon 
grow  up,  in  a  community  proverbially  economical  as  ours 
is,  a  conscientious  determination  to  reap  all  the  benefits  le- 
gitimately expected  from  the  additional  outlay. 

Other  symptoms  of  awakening  interest  are  found  in  the 
more  frequently  made  inquiries,  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
trustees,  after  better  educated  teachers,  and  in  the  enthu- 
siasm evidently  rising  among  teachers  to  become  better  pre- 
pared for  the  exalted  duties  of  their  profession,  as  w^ell  as  in 
the  annually  growing  number  of  young  men  and  young  w^o- 
men,  who  are  seeking  to  make  the  business  of  teaching  a 
life-work. 

Each  of  these  signs  of  improvement  are  to  be  accepted  as 
full  of  encouragement.    They  show  a  deepening  conviction 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  a  public  education,  founded 
on  morality  and  virtue,  is  a  matter  not  only  of  national 
safety,  but  a  subject  of  honorable  national  pride. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  the  school-age — 
that  is,  between  4  and  15  —  in  the  State,  shows  it  probable 
that  there  are  39,011  children  who  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
Public  Schools ;  and  yet  our  reported  statistics  show  that 
only  26,883  have  attended  school  in  the  schools  supported 
by  the  funds,  or  only  about  69  per  cent,  while  the  average 
of  attendance  is  only  48  2-3  per  cent. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  estimate  of  children  of  the  school- 
age  is  too  large,  inasmuch  as  the  population  of  our  State 
has  not  increased  at  so  rapid  a  rate  since,  as  before  1850. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  should  be  said  that  the  estimate  was 
made  before  the  census  of  the  City  of  Providence  was  of- 
ficially made  known,  and  the  number  in  that  city  is  taken 
in  the  table  as  less  than  the  actual  count.  The  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Providence  have  undoubtedly  in- 
creased in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the  estimate  allows. — 
For  example,  the  town  of  North  Providence  actually  shows 
an  attendance  of  pupils  in  its  Public  Schools  larger  than 
the  estimate.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  estimate, 
though  not  exact  as  to  particular  towns,  will  be  found  very 
near  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  whole  State. 

It  will  also  be  said,  and  much  weight  should  attach  to* 
the  remark,  that  many  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  15  are  in  private  schools.  While  this  is  true,  and> 
serves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  '^  that  barbarism  growing 
up  in  our  midst,  by  reason  of  the  many  who  never  attend 
school,  or  learn  to  read,"  it,  by  no  means,  speaks  well  for 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  citizens,  or  for  the  ability  of 
common  schools  to  educate  the  whole  population.  For  if 
the  whole  number  of  children  able  to  be  in  public  school 
is  not  present,  it  must  be  inferred  either  that  the  parents 
lack  the  true  public  spirit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children  provided  by  the  people,  and  open 
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SIGNS  OF  PBOGBESS. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Schools,  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  the  respective  School-Committees  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  State,  afford  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  is  more  and  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  community.  The  sums  raised  by 
the  towns  are  every  year  steadily  increasing.  Against 
$62,564  89  raised  by  vote  during  1854,  for  the  support  of 
schools  during  the  school-year,  ending  May  1,  1855,  the 
towns  voted  to  raise  377,004  89,  for  their  portion  of  the 
money  to  support  their  children  at  school  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1856,  which  is  an  increase  of  $14,440  00.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  school  is  also  greater  by  1,015  ;  but 
the  average  attendance  is  less  by  906,  a  fact  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account. 

This  shows  a  much  greater  disposition  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  than  to  send  the 
children  to  take  advantage  of  this  increased  liberality.  The 
amount  of  money  voted  will,  however,  be  found  a  very  ac- 
curate index  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
education  ;  and  out  of  this  praise-worthy  disposition  to  en- 
large the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  there  must  soon 
grow  up,  in  a  community  proverbially  economical  as  ours 
is,  a  conscientious  determination  to  reap  all  the  benefits  le- 
gitimately expected  from  the  additional  outlay. 

Other  symptoms  of  awakening  interest  are  found  in  the 
more  frequently  made  inquiries,  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
trustees,  after  better  educated  teachers,  and  in  the  enthu- 
siasm evidently  rising  among  teachers  to  become  better  pre- 
pared for  the  exalted  duties  of  their  profession,  as  well  as  in 
the  annually  growing  number  of  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men, who  are  seeking  to  make  the  business  of  teaching  a 
life-work. 

Each  of  these  signs  of  improvement  are  to  be  accepted  as 
full  of  encouragement.    They  show  a  deepening  conviction 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  a  public  education,  founded 
on  morality  and  virtue,  is  a  matter  not  only  of  national 
safety,  but  a  subject  of  honorable  national  pride. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  the  school-age — 
that  is,  between  4  and  15  —  in  the  State,  shows  it  probable 
that  there  are  39,011  children  who  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
Public  Schools ;  and  yet  our  reported  statistics  show  that 
only  26,883  have  attended  school  in  the  schools  supported 
by  the  funds,  or  only  about  69  per  cent,  while  the  average 
of  attendance  is  only  48  2-3  per  cent. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  estimate  of  children  of  the  school- 
age  is  too  large,  inasmuch  as  the  population  of  our  State 
has  not  increased  at  so  rapid  a  rate  since,  as  before  1850. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  should  be  said  that  the  estimate  was 
made  before  the  census  of  the  City  of  Providence  was  of- 
ficially made  known,  and  the  number  in  that  city  is  taken 
in  the  table  as  less  than  the  actual  count.  The  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Providence  have  undoubtedly  in- 
creased in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the  estimate  allows. — 
For  example,  the  town  of  North  Providence  actually  shows 
an  attendance  of  pupils  in  its  Public  Schools  larger  than 
the  estimate.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  estimate, 
though  not  exact  as  to  particular  towns,  will  be  found  very 
near  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  whole  State. 

It  will  also  be  said,  and  much  weight  should  attach  to* 
the  remark,  that  many  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  15  are  in  private  schools.  While  this  is  true,  and> 
serves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  '^  that  barbarism  growing 
up  in  our  midst,  by  reason  of  the  many  who  never  attend 
school,  or  learn  to  read,"  it,  by  no  means,  speaks  well  for 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  citizens,  or  for  the  ability  of 
common  schools  to  educate  the  whole  population.  For  if 
the  whole  number  of  children  able  to  be  in  public  school 
is  not  present,  it  must  be  inferred  either  that  the  parents 
lack  the  true  public  spirit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children  provided  by  the  people,  and  open 
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to  their  common  use ;  or  that  the  schools  themselves  are 
still  unfit  for  some  classes  of  the  community — for  the  rich 
and  refined,  or  for  the  poor  and  destitute-  The  first  named 
class  may  find,  or  pretend  to  find  them  unfit  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  branches  of  learning  introduced,  the 
meager  discipline  obtained,  and  the  unskillful  manner  in 
which  their  children  are  taught,  or  on  account  of  the  rude 
and  uncouth  manners  there  acquired,  and  the  vicious  and 
degrading  influences  of  those  with  whom  the  pupils  arc 
daily  compelled  to  associate.  The  second  class  may  urge 
that  they  are  virtually  excluded  by  reason  of  the  high  price 
of  rate  bills  and  books,  or  by  reason  of  the  select  character 
of  the  studies,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  higher 
branches,  or  by  reason  of  the  shame  which  children  poorly 
clad  are  apt  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  well- 
dressed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  our  community 
it  is,  in  truth,  neither  of  these  reasons  that  keep  the  child- 
ren from  the  public  schools.  For  the  course  of  instruction 
will  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  scholars  who  come.  If  these 
are  advanced  and  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches,  these  latter  can  be  taught  well  and  efficiently. — 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scholars  are  ignorant  and  back- 
ward, the  course  of  instruction,  by  a  necessary  law,  lowers 
itself  to  their  capacities  and  standard.  And  if  children,  who 
are  well  disciplined  morally  aud  trained  in  neat  and  virtu- 
ous habits  at  home,  compose  a  majority  of  the  school,  and 
the  parents,  the  School  Committee,  and  the  teacher  are  re- 
soulte  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  school  will 
necessarily  become  a  nursery  for  similar  habits  and  virtues. 
While  it  must  be  owned,  with  regret,  that  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupils  are  of  the  opposite  character,  and  the  teacher 
be  not  something  higher  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  of 
a  human  being,  the  school  will  be  anything  but  a  promoter 
of  moral  purity  and  virtue. 
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CAUSES  OF  ABSENCE. 


It  is  then  a  question  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our 
community,  why  are  not  a  greater  number  of  the  children 
of  the  State  taught  in  the  schools  which  the  State  sup- 
ports ?  It  cannot  be,  or  need  not  be  in  the  character  of  the 
schools  themselves  ;  if  it  were  found  to  be  in  this,  a  single 
year's  efforts  by  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  classes  of  the 
commonwealth,  would  make  them  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired,  both  as  to  the  studies  pursued  and  as  to  the  moral 
influence  they  should  exert  on  those  who  are  in  them.  It 
cannot  be  that  they  are  too  high  in  character  for  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor,  for  if  they  w^ere,  others  would  readily  be  es- 
tablished the  moment  those  in  want  of  suitable  schools 
should  make  the  demand  felt. 

Undoubtedly  no  one  separate  and  distinct  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  very  great  and  alarming  absence  of  our 
children  from  the  Public  Schools.  To  account  for  this  we 
must  look  to  a  combination  of  causes,  none  of  them  such  as 
positive  law  can  remove,  or  even  alleviate.  The  indiffer- 
ence and  carelessness  of  parents  and  guardians  is  one  very 
prominent  cause,  both  of  absences,  and  of  irregularities  in  at 
tendance — an  evil  little  less  damaging  to  the  progress  of  a 
school  than  total  absence.  Again,  the  very  profitableness 
of  children's  labor,  and  the  necessity  that,  if  these  are  en- 
gaged at  all  in  labor,  they  shall  be  regular  in  the  days  and 
hours  of  their  labor,  has  probably  been  a  fruitful  cause  of 
absences,  and  of  indifference  to  the  means  of  education. — 
This  cause  in  the  rural  districts  withdraws  boys  from  the 
Summer  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  do  many  of  the  chores  in  winter,  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  irregularities  shown  by  the  School  Registers. — 
In  cities  and  in  manufacturing  villages  this  same  cause  op- 
erates to  withdraw  all  the  the  children,  or  nearly  all,  from 
the  school  at  an  early  age,  so  that  in  some  of  these  places 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  child  in  school  above  the  age  of 
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twelve  or  thirteen.  Besides  these  causes,  the  incompetence 
of  teachers  and  the  repulsiveness  with  which  a  few  still 
contrive  to  clothe  the  school-room,  tend  to  make  children 
invent  excuses  for  absence,  and  to  multiply  truancies  to  an 
alarming  degree.  Too  little  effort  is  expended  to  make  the 
school-house  and  school  exercises  pleasant.  It  is  with  this 
as  with  duty^  which  many  good  people  place  in  sharp  and 
glaring  contrast  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  And  so  many  parents 
and  teachers  sit  down  contented,  to  think  that  because 
school  has  never  yet  been  made  a  delightsome  spot,  or  its 
labors  desirable,  and  because  of  its  indisputable  utility, 
therefore,  it  cannot,  and  in  fact,  need  not  be  stripped  of  its 
lonesomeness,  and  of  its  dull  and  tiresome  terrors.  Tru- 
ancies, hence,  increase  :  children  seek,  and  their  parents 
embrace,  opportunities  to  abandon  altogether  the  place  they 
so  much  dread. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  REMEDIES. 

These  almost  inaccessible  causes  of  absence  and  irregu- 
larities do,  nevertheless,  eat  away  the  substance  of  our 
benefactions  to  our  schools,  and  destroy,  in  the  bud,  much 
of  both  the  beauty  and  profit  of  that  harvest,  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown,  by  us 
beside  all  the  waters.  It  is  not  legitimately  within  the 
province  of  law  or  legislative  enactments  wholly,  or  even 
partially,  to  remove  them.  They  are  found,  like  the  im- 
palpable malaria  that  sleeps  beneath  the  wings  of  the 
breeze,  far  from  the  reach  of  the  chemist's  or  the  states- 
man's art.  To  remove  them  we  must  not  seek  them  direct- 
ly in  the  places  where  they  seem  to  work,  but  in  some  re- 
moter source.  We  must  call  public  attention  to  their 
deadly  influence,  and  awaken  the  community  to  an  intelli- 
gent sense  of  their  danger.  We  must  discuss  before  the 
whole  people,  and  beget  in  the  public  mind  a  thoughtful 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  the  present  genera- 
tion, obliging  them,  as  they  love  their  oflspring,  and  seek 
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for  their  elevation  and  progress  in  everything  good  and  no- 
ble, to  see  to  it  that  every  child  be  educated  thoroughly — 
and  educated,  too,  in  the  schools  of  the  people. 

For  let  us  distinctly  remember  that,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  equality  and  privile- 
ges of  all  mankind,  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  long- 
continued  prosperity,  but  in  making  the  people,  in  some 
important  sense,  homogenous.  Nothing  can  secure  this 
but  our  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  legitimate 
operations  of  our  common  republican  Christianity,  which  is 
their  foundation  and  support.  Knowledge  and  virtue, 
joined  with  refinement  and  grace,  are  the  greatest  of  agra- 
rian levellers ;  levelling  upward  always — not  downward, 
and  ennobling  also — bringing  the  son  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest,  upon  the  platform  with  the  richest  and  proudest. 
That  nation,  therefore,  which  educates  its  children  in  science 
and  uprightness,  will  find,  in  a  generation  or  tw^o,  that  it  will 
be  a  people,  all  of  whom  are  kings  in  nobility  of  soul,  and 
in  elevation  of  sentiment. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  4S  2-3  per  cent  of  our  child- 
ren, who  are  in  our  public  schools,  may  best  profit  by  their 
education,  and  in  order  that  the  community  may  obtain 
from  this  education  the  greatest  benefit,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  high  importance  that  the  other  61  1-3  per  cent  also 
obtain  their  education  at  the  same  common  source.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  obtain  a  better  education  elsewhere. — 
Grant  that  some  of  them,  who  are  at  the  best  and  most 
costly  private  schools,  do  receive  an  education  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  better  ;  grant  that  in  these  private  schools 
they  are  taught  the  higher  branches,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  our 
common  schools  ;  and  these  children  are  not  so  well  fitted 
for  the  whole  round  of  republican  duties,  as  if  a  portion  of 
their  training  had  been  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  But 
the  great  mass  of  this  51  1-3  either  receive  no  education  at 
all,  or  they  receive  it  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  very  in- 
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finitessional  in  amount ;  and  the  ignorance,  which  they  thus 
nurse  and  diffuse  among  the  others,  works  to  the  injury 
and  detriment  of  every  other  member  of  the  community. 
In  a  village  where  three-fourths  are  well-educated,  and  the 
other  one-fourth  are  untaught,  and  therefore  somewhat  vi- 
cious, every  one  of  the  well-educated  pays  a  yearly  tax  for 
his  neighbor's  misfortune,  greater  than  if  he  had  been  an- 
nually compelled  to  support  him  at  the  public  schools  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  youth.  It  is  the  whole  commonweal 
that  ignorance  and  vice  taxes,  and  nought  but  a  common 
effort  to  educate,  to  moralize,  and  to  render  the  community 
homogenous,  and  a  unit  in  all  its  interests  and  sympa- 
thies can  remove  or  sensibly  lighten  this  alarming  taxation. 

SOME  EVILS  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is  nearly  as  perfect  as  legislation  can  make  it.  A  few 
things  might,  with*  great  profit,  be  added  to  our  excellent 
school  law,  to  prompt  to  and  encourage  a  more  thorough 
and  uniform  system  of  visitation  of  schools,  and  to  mark  out 
and  continue  in  operation  more  uniformly  the  present  plan 
of  our  State  patronage  of  schools.  Such  suggestions  are 
made  elsewhere,  and  particular  attention  is  asked  for  them. 
But  in  the  main  features  of  the  system,  nothing  that  pro- 
mises greater  usefulness  seems  desirable. 

The  most  deeply  felt  want  in  our  whole  operations  is  the 
intelligent  and  earnest  cooperation  of  the  entire  comn^uni- 
ty.  The  State  taxes  all  its  citizens'  property,  to  enable  its 
officers  to  make  the  legally  enacted  appropriation  to  each 
town,  for  the  maintainance  of  its  common  schools.  And  by 
law  the  voters  of  the  particular  town  are  empowered  to  ex- 
pend that  money  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  under  the 
direction  of  a  yearly  elected  school  committee.  Generally 
— perhaps  as  yet  without  an  exception — ^this  committee  has 
been  composed  of  men  noted  for  good  sense,  probity,  and 
public  spirit,  if  not  for  rich  and  varied  learning  and  ripe 
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experience.  But  a  school  committee  alone  cannot  perform 
the  whole  task  of  providing  good  schools  for  a  town,  and 
save  the  community  from  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the 
money  employed.  The  statistics  of  the  present  year  show 
this  most  clearly. 

The  trustees  must  cooperate  with,  and  not  act  against 
the  school  committee.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
men,  elected  by  a  small  district,  in  a  large  town,  will  al- 
ways be  disposed  to  consult  a  distant  body,  and  one  upon 
which  they,  now  and  then,  look  with  jealousy.  Colisions 
will,  therefore,  now  and  then  occur.  In  some  instances  a 
teacher  will  be  employed  and  put  into  the  school  by  the 
trustee,  on  the  supposition  that  no  certificate  is  needed,  or 
that  one  will  be  easily  obtained  at  the  time  of  visitation. 
An  incompetent  person  is  therefore  introduced  into  the 
school-room,  and  the  committee  must  choose  between  a 
school  kept  by  him,  or  a  neighborhood  quarrel.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  owing  to  the  heedlessness  of  the  trustees, 
and  to  their  ignorance  of  the  law.  Others  are  owing  to  their 
independent  and  reckless  spirit.  During  the  past  year  the 
Commissioner  has  issued  a  circular  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, explaining  the  law,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  any  officer  who  pays,  or  draws  an  order,  for  the  wages 
of  a  teacher,  for  time  during  which  he  has  no  certificate, 
renders  himself  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  may  be  aroused  to  this  very 
fruitful  source  of  perplexity,  and  that  in  future  it  may  be 
avoided. 

But  occasionally  a  more  serious  cause  of  disturbance  oc- 
curs. After  a  committee  has,  for  some  good  cause,  as  ap- 
pears to  them,  denied  a  certificate  of  qualifications  to  a 
teacher,  the  teacher  or  trustees  have  obtained  from  a  Coun- 
ty Inspector  a  certificate,  and  he  has  entered  upon  the  work 
of  instructing  the  very  school  which  the  committee  refused 
him  ;  thus  setting  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  men  elect- 
ed by  the  whole  town  to  control  the  schools,  and  attempt- 
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ing  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  This 
practice  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  the  per- 
son so  attempting  to  set  at  nought  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  guardians  of  the  interests  and  morality  of  the  schools  of 
a  town,  certainly  proves  hhnself  unworthy  of  the  office  of 
an  instructor  of  youth.  He  is  creeping  into  an  office  of  the 
greatest  dignity  and  sacredness,  by  a  species  of  low  and 
reprehensible  trickery,  and  teaching  by  example,  ere  he  be- 
gins his  duties  of  exacting  obedience  to  rules,  that  it  is  al- 
lowable, and  even  boast-worthy,  to  evade  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  law,  that  stands  between  himself  and  the  object  of 
his  desire.  How  dares  such  an  one  to  ask  a  scholar  to  obey 
his  authority,  when  he  regards  neither  the  rules  of  the  town 
nor  the  law  of  the  State?  And  how  can  a  community  al- 
lowing it,  expect  to  see  their  children  growing  up  in  the 
love  of  honor  and  fair  open  dealing  among  men  ?  Such 
an  indefensible  proceedure  deserves  the  severe  denunciation 
of  the  whole  commonwealth.  And  yet  it  is  believed  that 
no  penalty  could  be  contrived  that  would  be  useful  in  bring- 
ing it  into  disrepute.  It  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  dis- 
credited, and  driven  from  the  community. 

A  REMEDY  SUGGESTED. 

A  remedy  for  these  evils  and  many  others  might  be  found 
in  the  19th  Section  of  the  school  law,  which  provides  that 
each  town  may  manage  its  schools  by  the  school  commit- 
tee, without  the  intervention  of  trustees.  Were  this  the 
case,  every  district  of  the  town  would  have  the  benefit  o 
the  counsels  of  the  best  men  in  the  whole  town  ;  while  tin- 
der the  system  of  district-trustees,  some  sections  may  be 
unfortunately  located  in  respect  to  men,  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  office  of  trustee,  and  perform  it  duties.  Were 
the  town  to  manage  all  its  district  schools  thus,  by  a  cen- 
tral board  or  committee,  ther^^  could  be  no  posibility  of  a 
collision  between  those  who  hire  the  teachers  and  those  who 
examine  the  candidates  and  visit  the  schools.     The  visitors 
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would  then  always  be  informed  of  the  times  when  the 
schools  commence  and  close,  and  would  feel  more  strictly 
b<iund  to  be  present  and  discharge  their  very  important  du- 
ties as  visitors  and  examiners.  There  would  be  less  oppor- 
tunity to  favor  relatives,  and  to  foster  petty  neighborhood 
feuds,  than  under  the  present  system  of  hiring  by  means  of 
trustees.  And,  finally,  the  several  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  children  of  all  the  parents  would  enjoy  more  nearly 
equal  privileges,  by  a  better  distribution  of  the  teachers,  as 
to  abilities  and  talents,  than  they  can  enjoy  under  any  oth- 
er system  whhatever. 

Several  of  the  towns  have  already  adopted  this  practice, 
and  it  is  believed  that  others  would  at  once  do,  so  if  they 
had  the  means  of  knowing  its  advantages.  It  would  avoid 
many  of  the  serious  jealousies,  now  arising  between  the 
people  of  a  district  and  the  school  committee,  or  between 
the  teachers  and  committee ;  and  could  not  fail  to  secure  a 
much  wiser  outlay  of  the  public  money,  as  well  as  greater 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  whole  system.  The 
subject  is  commended  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
people  of  the  State ;  for  in  the  truest  spirit  of  the  principles 
of  a  self-governing  community,  the  law  leaves  the  whole 
matter  in  their  hands. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Another  thing  in  this  connection  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  visitation  of  schools.  The  law  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  and  trustees  to  visit  the 
school,  at  least,  twice  during  each  four  months  of  its  con- 
tinuation. But  an  examination  of  the  several  school  regis- 
ters, in  schools  which  he  has  visited  during  the  year,  has 
convinced  the  Commissioner  that  this  duty  is  sometimes 
neglected  by  both  these  officers ;  and  some  conversation  on 
the  subject,  with  teachers  and  others,  has  tended  to  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  there  is  here  a  great  lack  of  official 
faithfulness.     These  visits  are  in  very  many  cases  made  in- 
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telligently  and  efficiently,  and  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
schools,  with  no  remuneration  or  thanks,  though  the  ex* 
pense  may  be  considerable,  and  the  inconvenience  great. — 
But  in  others,  where  the  visit  is  made,  it  is  so  hurried,  and 
is  so  completely  a  silent  one,  that  it  does  no  good,  and  is,  in 
fact,  nearly  a  farce.  The  visitor  ought  to  be  paid  a  reason- 
able sum  for  his  services,  and  then  he  should  be  expected 
to  make  his  visits  worth  something  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  school,  by  the  suggestions  that  he  shall  make  in  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  by  the  intelligent  interest  he  shall  mani- 
fest and  awaken,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  with  which  he 
shall  invest  the  whole  round  or  school  life  and  duties. 

CARELESS  AND  ERRONEOUS  STATISTICS. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  administaation  of 
our  school  system,  is  in  the  manner  of  collecting  our  statis- 
tics. While  accurate  and  well-digested  statistical  tables 
are  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  any  enterprise, 
that  promises  or  seeks  improvement,  those  which  are  care- 
lessly collected  are  the  most  perplexing,  and  the  most  be- 
wildering. And  in  a  system  like  that  of  our  school  system, 
if  we  cannot  have  the  statistics  of  scholars  and  attendance 
correctly  given,  we  cannot,  of  course,  know  either  its  de- 
fects or  its  excellencies,  or  guess  at  the  proper  mode  of 
remedying  the  one,  or  increasing  the  other.  This  matter  lies 
mostly  with  school  committees,  and  they  can  secure  atten- 
tion to  an  important  and  very  much  needed  reform  in  this 
whole  subject.  As  it  is,  their  returns  are  often  very  mea- 
ger, and  in  some  cases  evidently  and  grossly  inaccurate. — 
Attention  should  be  turned  to  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  future  much  more  time  will  be  spent  in  collecting 
and  in  verifying  the  statistics  of  our  common  schools.  No 
just  distribution  of  the  public  money  can  be  made  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  several  districts  without  these  are 
full,  explicit,  and  accurate ;  and  no  correct  and  valuable 
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conclusions  can  be  drawn  by  the  Commissioner,  or  by  the 
legislative  authorities,  without  thenj. 

With  our  system  of  teachers,  committees  and  boards  of 
trustees — each  made  responsible  for  a  small  portion  of  eve- 
ry table  of  returns,  and  neither  having  the  power  to  com- 
pare the  accuracy  of  the  others'  w^ork  with  his  own,  or  w^ith 
the  original  sources  whence  it  w^as  derived — too  many  per- 
sons are  now  made  responsible  for  these  statistics  to 
insure  prompt  and  reliable  accuracy  ;  the  returns  required 
are  too  cumbersome,  and  public  officers  are  too  poorly  paid 
**  to  induce  them  to  spend  much  time,  and  give  explicit 
'.thought  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  inter- 
"•ost,  therefore,  to  the  State,  to  have  this  point  thoroughly 
canvassed  before  its  citizens.  It  is  hoped,  that  when  at- 
tention is  called  to  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
each  town  will  suggest  to  them  the  importance  that  attach- 
es to  it,  and  the  proper  method  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  complained  of. 

BALANCES  IN  TOWN  TREASURIES. 

It  wmU  be  seen  by  the  returns  in  table  No.  2,  that  there 
remains  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  towns,  a  balance  of 
$6,936  76.  This  in  some  towns  has  been  increasing  for 
several  years.  One  town  has  annually,  for  four  years,  re- 
served a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  which  it  raises  by 
tax  to  secure  its  share  of  the  State's  appropriation,  till  now 
the  balance  in  its  treasury  is  of  considerable  consequence, 
and  becomes  a  subject  for  speculation  as  to  the  interest  that 
can  be  obtained  for  it,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  town.  A  single  district  in  another  town  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, standing  to  its  credit  on  the  books  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. This  course  of  retaining,  by  calculation,  a  large 
balance  in  the  tow^i  treasuries,  is  believed  to  be  both  un- 
wise and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  law. 

The  State  awards  its  annual  portion  of  money  raised  by 
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tax,  to  each  town  with  the  expectation  that  each  town  will 
in  good  faith  collect  by  tax,  a  given  sum  to  increase  the 
amount ;  and  with  this  will  support  its  public  schools  for 
the  coming  year.  Can  it  be  considered  an  honest  and  a  fair 
compliance  with  the  conditions  imposed,  for  a  town  to  raise 
its  portion,  not  to  expend  on,  and  thus  improve  its  schools, 
but  to  be  hired  out  from  year  to  year?  The  school  law  al- 
lows any  sum  remaining  to  the  credit  of  any  district  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  be  divided  among  the  remaining  districts, 
the  next  year ;  and  does  not  this  indicate  that  the  State,  as 
a  general  rule,  expects  that  the  monies,  granted  and  raised, 
shall  be  used  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  public 
schools,  during  the  year  immediately  succeeding  ?  By  such 
a  course  as  this  a  town  cannot  improve  its  schools,  and  a 
policy  so  manifestly  avaricious,  and  Shylock-like,  as  farm- 
ing out  the  money  intended  for  its  children's  education,  can 
work  no  other  result  than  unmodified  injurj\  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  is  called  to  this  important  subject ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  any  legislation,  but  in  order 
to  lay  before  them  the  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness, 
in  reference  to  their  privileges  as  well  as  their  duties.  It 
is  thought  that  the  exposure  of  the  practice  will  con*ect  the 
evil,  which  is  not  very  wide-spread.    . 

The  above  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  points  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  called,  as  needing  more  care  and  more 
zeal  in  carrying  out  our  excellent  common  school  system. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifterence  with  anv  class  in  our 
community,  neither  with  the  tax-payers,  nor  the  parents, 
neither  with  those  who  have  children,  nor  with  those  who 
have  not,  as  to  whether  the  large  sum,  now  paid  for  school 
purposes,  shall  be  virtually  squandered,  or  negligently  and 
inefliciently  expended.  We  expend  enough  each  year,  if  it 
were  all  carefully. laid  out,  to  procure  for  our  children  an 
excellent  common  school  education.  It  is  for  the  voters  in 
the  several  districts  in  most  of  the  towns,  to  sav  whether 
this  shall  be  so  used  as  to  secure  that  result.     No  State  en- 
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actments,  no  recommendations  made  by  commissioners,  no 
supervision  forced  upon  them,  can  compel  a  people  to  act 
wisely,  thoughtfully,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  those  chil- 
dren, who  are  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  authorized  to  be  held  annually, 
were  held  during  the  last  Autumn — the  one  at  Tiverton 
Four  Corners,  and  the  other  at  North  Scituate,  and  each  of 
them  was  highly  profitable,  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
friends  of  education  who  attended  them.  That  held  in  Tiv- 
erton numbered  thirty-eight — seventeen  males  and  twenty- 
one  females.  That  held  in  Scituate  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine — fifty-nine  males  and  seventy  females. 

The  exercises  at  these  gatherings  of  teachers  consisted  of 
reviews  of  school  studies,  exercises  after  the  manner  of  the 
daily  recitations,  and  drills  suitable  to  be  given  each  day  in 
the  school-room.     Lectures  and  public  Addresses  on  the 
various  modes  and  forms  of   giving  instruction,    and  se- 
curing the  attention  of  pupils,  and  on  the  motives  and  ap- 
pliances to  be  used  in  stimulating  children  to  love  knowl- 
edge, and  form  themselves  to  habits  of  due  obedience  and 
order,  were  given  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
ability,  and  were  of  that  practical  and  eminently  useful 
kind,  that  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  deep  and  a  profitable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  teachers  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  hear  them.     It  is  believed  that  no  money  which 
the  Stute  expends  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools  accomplislies 
a  better  service  than  that  appropriated  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  these  Institutes. 

A  difficulty  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
these  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  be  able  to  hold  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  annual- 
ly. And  these  ought  to  be  held  in  the  most  convenient 
time  in  Autumn.  But  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  engage 
the  most  accomplished  teachers  and  lecturers,  because   our 
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tax,  to  each  town  with  the  expectation  that  each  town  will 
in  good  faith  collect  by  tax,  a  given  sum  to  increase  the 
amount;  and  with  this  will  support  its  piil)lic  schools  for 
the  coming  year.  Can  it  be  considered  an  honest  and  a  fair 
compliance  with  the  conditions  imposed,  for  a  town  to  raise 
its  portion,  not  to  expend  on,  and  tims  improve  its  schools, 
but  to  be  hired  out  from  year  to  year?  The  school  law  al- 
lows any  sum  remaining  to  the  credit  of  any  district  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  be  divided  among  the  remaining  districts, 
the  next  year  ;  and  does  not  this  indicate  that  the  State,  as 
a  general  rule,  expects  that  the  monies,  granted  and  raised, 
shall  be  used  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  public 
schools,  during  the  year  immediately  succeeding  ?  By  such 
a  course  as  this  a  town  cannot  improve  its  schools,  and  a 
policy  so  manifestly  avaricious,  and  Shy  lock-like,  as  farm- 
ing out  the  money  intended  for  its  children's  education,  can 
work  no  other  result  than  unmodified  injury.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  is  called  to  this  important  subject ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  any  legislation,  but  in  order 
to  lay  before  them  the  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness, 
in  reference  to  their  privileges  as  well  as  their  duties.  It 
is  thought  that  the  exposure  of  the  practice  will  correct  the 
evil,  which  is  not  very  wide-spread.    - 

The  above  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  points  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  called,  as  needing  more  care  and  more 
zeal  in  carrying  out  our  excellent  common  school  system. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  wdth  any  class  in  our 
community,  neither  with  the  tax-payers,  nor  the  parents, 
neither  with  those  who  have  children,  nor  with  those  who 
have  not,  as  to  whether  the  large  sum,  now  paid  for  school 
purposes,  shall  be  virtually  squandered,  or  negligently  and 
inefficiently  expended.  We  expend  enough  each  year,  if  it 
were  all  carefully, laid  out,  to  procure  for  our  children  an 
excellent  common  school  education.  It  is  for  the  voters  in 
the  several  districts  in  most  of  the  towns,  to  say  whether 
this  shall  be  so  used  as  to  secure  that  result.    No  State  en- 
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fictmeiits,  no  recommendations  made  by  commissioners,  no 
supervision  forced  upon  them,  can  compel  a  people  to  act 
wisely,  thoughtfully,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  those  chil- 
dren, who  are  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself* 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  authorized  to  be  held  annually, 
were  held  during  the  last  Autumn — the  one  at  Tiverton 
Four  Corners,  and  the  other  at  North  Scituate,  and  each  of 
them  was  highly  profitable,  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
friends  of  education  w^ho  attended  them.  That  held  in  Tiv* 
erton  numbered  thirty-eight — seventeen  males  and  twenty- 
one  females.  That  held  in  Scituate  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine — fifty-nine  males  and  seventy  females. 

The  exercises  at  these  gatherings  of  teachers  consisted  of 
reviews  of  school  studies,  exercises  after  the  manner  of  the 
daily  recitations,  and  drills  suitable  to  be  given  each  day  in 
the  school-room.     Lectures  and  public  Addresses  on  the 
various  modes  and  forms  of   giving  instruction,    and  se- 
curing the  attention  of  pupils,  and  on  the  motives  and  ap- 
pliances to  be  used  in  stimulating  children  to  love  knowl- 
edge, and  form  themselves  to  habits  of  due  obedience  and 
order,  were  given  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
ability,  and  were  of  that  practical  and  eminently  useful 
kind,  that  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  deep  and  a  profitable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  teachers  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  hear  them.     It  is  believed  that  no  money  which 
the  State  expends  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools  accomplishes 
a  better  service  than  that  appropriated  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  these  Institutes. 

A  difficulty  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
these  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  be  able  to  hold  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  annual- 
ly. And  these  ought  to  be  held  in  the  most  convenient 
time  in  Autumn.  But  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  engage 
the  most  accomplished  teachers  and  lecturers,  because   our 
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Institutes  promise  them  only  a  small  remuneration  for  £:3 
couple  of  weeks,  while  they  can  secure  a  much  larger  con — 
tract  elsewhere,  at  even  larger   wag(is.     At  these  modeH 
schools,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however,  none  butthebestr: 
examples  should  be  placed  before  the  teachers.     Besides,  ^ 
lectures  on  some  of  the  simpler  and  practical  parts  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  mind  might  be  profitably  introduced,  and 
made  to  communicate  to  teachers,  many  of  the  important 
principles  of  those  laws  which  govern  the  acquisition  and  re- 
tention of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  im2>arting  it. 
These  remarks  indicate  that  it  may  be  best,  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  conc<'rned,  either  to  modify  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  Institutes,  diminish  their  number,  or  increase 
the  appropriation  to  defray  their  exi>enses.     Perhaps  the 
second  course  may  be  the  wisest  on  the  whole,  since,  as  more 
of  our  teachers  take  advantage  of  the  priviU»ges  oHered  at 
the  State  Normal  School,  there  will  be  less  need  of  a  large 
number  of  Institutes. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TKACHERS. 

If  our  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  a  good  condition,  and  to 
progress  from  year  to  year,  they  must  have  good  teachers. 
And  these  teachers  must  every  year  become  more  and  more 
skilful,  as  well  as  more  learned.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still,  on  the  part  of  our  schools.  If  they 
do  not  partake,  with  all  branches  of  business  and  science 
around  them,  of  the  common  impulse  and  law,  and  move 
on,  at  a  pace  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  all  else 
that  is  good,  they  must,  very  soon,  fall  behind  the  wants 
and  demands  of  the  community,  and  be  discarded.  Hut  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  schools  by  the 
legislation  of  a  State;  in  spite  of  the  increased  interest  felt 
by  parents  and  guardians,  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  at 
which  the  children  of  our  population  attend  ;  in  spite  of  all 
the  labor  and  study,  expended  in  wTiting,  printing  an 
speaking  on  this  most  popular  topic — education  ;    if  the 
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teachor  cannot  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  constant  pro- 
gression on  his  part,  and  of  higher  and  nobler  attainments 
each  year  in  his  profession,  the  schools  cannot  long  maintain 
their  hold  on  the  aifections  of  the  people.  "  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  will  be  the  school,"  is  a^iaxim  as  true  now  as 
when  Pestolozzi  first  said  it. 

To  keep  the  teachers,  therefore,  on  the  road  of  progress- 
ive improvement,  in  their  own  personal  character  and  hab- 
its, they  must,  like  any  other  profession,  be  able  to  have 
frequent  meetings,  for  discussing  among  themselves,  the 
great  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  their 
work.  They  must  often,  or  at  least  sometimes,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  leading  minds  engaged  in  the  same  holy 
calling,  and  drink  in  their  spirit.  They  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  enabled  to  see  new  methods  tried,  and  to  hear 
new  theories,  if  such  there  be,  propounded  and  examined. 
They  must  not  always  read,  and  study,  and  experiment  in 
solitude  ;  but  must  come  into  personal  contact  with  oth- 
ers, and  learn  how  they  have  studied,  what  they  have  read, 
and  how  their  experiments  have  succeeded  or  failed.  All 
these  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  teacher's 
heart  and  soul  alive,  and  interested  in  the  work  to  which  he 
is  devoting  his  energies,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  contri- 
bute something  of  improvement. 

MEETINGS  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  do  this,  teachers  must  have  opportunities  of 
frequent  and  elevating  intercourse  with  each  other.  And 
paid,  as  they  are,  so  insufficient  wages,  and  laboring  so  en- 
tirely, as  they  do,  for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  it  is  but 
just  and  proper  that  the  State  should  meet  a  large  share  of 
the  expense  of  their  gatherings.  This  has  been  the  spirit 
which  has  governed  this  Legislature  in  making  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  no  one  ques- 
tions, but  that  even  a  larger  sum,  expended  for  this  same 
purpose,  would  be  still  more  profitable. 
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It  appears  no  more  than  right,  and  certainly  it  is  profitable, 
for  a  Stat<3  that  has  by  law  taken  the  task  of  educating 
its  children,  at  least  partially,  into  its  own  hands,  to  take  also 
the  oversight,  if  nomore,  of  the  training  of  the  teachers  whom 
it  is  to  employ  for  that  precious  work.  The  teacher  needs  a 
specific  course  of  education,  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  practically  skilled  in  the  best  methods  of  perfonning 
them.  And  if  the  State  could  not  be  compelled  to  lose  by 
his  experiments  upon  bis  pupils  in  the  school-room,  \vliile 
ho  is  there  acciuiring  this  practical  skill,  it  must  find  for 
him  the  jneans  to  gain  it  before  he  enters  that  sanctuary  of 
the  public  hopes.  There  must  be,  therefore,  provided  for 
him  a  suitable  place,  witli  well-taught  and  intelligent  in- 
structors, and  here  he  should  be  i»repared  by  drills,  and  by 
trials  of  his  own  skill  and  patience  in  actual  teaching-exer- 
cises, for  what  he  is  to  do  hereafter.  By  such  a  i)rovision 
as  this,  the  State  will  give  to  its  teachers,  even  in  their  no- 
vitiates, nearly  all  the  practical  benefits  of  a  wise  and  ripe 
experience  in  the  school-room  ;  and  will  give  to  them,  what 
is,  if  possible,  still  better  than  leanjing,  some  great  and 
practical  safeguard  against  the  temptations  to  discourage- 
ment, to  despondency,  and  to  injudicious  and  hasty  meas- 
ures, which  so  frequently  beset  the  beginner  in  school- 
keeping,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  drive  him  entirely  from 
the  profession,  do  impair  his  courage,  and  retard  his  pro- 
gress it  may  be,  for  years.  But  with  such  a  training  as  can 
be  given,  partly  at  least,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  he  en- 
ters his  school  with  confidence  and  proceeds  with  his  work 
like  one  wlio  has  anticipated  the  trials  and  the  duties,  and  has 
nerved  himself  to  endure  the  one,  and  promptly  and  con- 
scientiously to  discharge  the  other.  If  thus  trained  in  a 
professional  school  of  teachers  he  is  far  more  likely  to  make 
this  business  his  calling  for  life,  and  to  become  more  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  the  daily  routine  of 
its  details.  And  whatever  shall  prevent  this  continual  loss 
of  infiuence  and  power,  by  the  so  frequent  changes  of  teach-  ' 
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ers,  not  only  from  place  to  place,  but  from  the  school-room 
to  the  counting-room  or  the  shop,  should  be  hailed  as  a  no- 
ble good. 

LOSSES  FKOM  CHANGING  TEAC^IIKIJS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unalloyed  regret  that  the  average  time 
spent  by  teachers  in  their  work  is  not  in  our  State,  as  shown 
by  inquiries  answered  during  the  last  winter  by  nearly  five 
hundred  teachers  more  tlian  about  two  years.  They  come 
from  the  schools  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  on  the 
average  when  the  time  of  twenty  arrives  they  have  departed 
to  another  sphere.  Can  we  expect  our  schools  to  be  places 
of  dignity  and  state  pride  unless  we  find  a  speedy  remedy 
for  this  incessant  change  of  the  instructors  of  our  otlspring  if 
But  the  short  space  of  time  spent  by  any  individual  in  the 
business  of  teaching  is,  by  no  means,  the  worst  of  the  case. 
This  little  two  years — two  years  of  inmiature  and  inexpe 
rienced  labor,  is  it  not/' — is  frittered  down  ahnost  to  no- 
thing, by  making  the  teacher  spend  it  in  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent schools  on  tlie  average.  We  tlius  secure  in  the  same 
school  a  teacher  for  only  about  eight  months  at  a  time  ;  and 
then  he  must  resign  his  place  to  a  stranger  ;  the  children 
must  lose  all  the  wisdom  he  had  acquired,  by  his  experience 
and  work  among  them ;  and  the  hallowed  associations  of 
teacher,  friend  and  honored  guide  must  be  dissolved,  as  the 
gorgeous  promises  ot  coolness  and  moisture  made  by  a  sum- 
mer morning  are  dissipated  by  the  fiery  eye  of  the  sun.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  Nornuil  School  will 
be  particularly  beneficial  in  rendering  our  teachers'  places 
not  only  more  agreeable  to  them  and  more  profitable  to  the 
community,  but  that  it  will  also  train  and  bind  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  an  able,  an  enteri)rising  and  a  progres- 
sive class  of  men  and  women  who  shall  consecrate  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  a  life-duty  in  the  service  of  the  noblest 
of  all  callings — the  (jospel  ministry  perhaps  excepted. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  success  of  the  experiment  in  organizing  and  sustain- 
ing the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The 
teachers  have  been  models  for  their  profession,  and  tliey 
have  successfully  accomplished  a  work  for  which  they  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  State.  To  S.  S.  Greene,  A.  M., 
now  Professor  in  Brown  University,  whose  activity  and 
practical  energy  first  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining such  a  school  in  our  midst,  and  to  Dana  P.  Colburn, 
Esq.,  the  present  able  Principal  of  the  institution,  every 
lover  and  promoter  of  sound  popular  education  must  render 
great  praise.  These  gentlemen  nobly  volunteered  to  under- 
take the  work  of  Normal  Instruction,  with  no  prospects  of 
support  beyond  the  voluntary — almost  charitable — contri- 
butions of  a  few  citizens  of  Providence  whose  wise  foresight 
at  once  induced  them  to  guarantee  liberal  aid  to  the  pro- 
ject. The  school  thus  sustained  for  two  successive  seasons, 
was  then  adopted  by  the  State  and  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

It  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1854,  and 
has  since  that  time  been  well  pjitronized,  and  highly  useful. 
During  the  last  Autumn  Mr.  A.  Sumner,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  institution  as  an  Assistant  teacher,  was 
compelled,  by  illness,  to  resign  his  situation,  and  Misses  II. 
W.  Goodwin,  E.  T.  Brown  and  S.  M.  Saunders  have  been 
employed  to  perform  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon 
him.  The  number  of  students  admitted  by  examination  has 
been  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hundred  and  six  of  wliom 
have  left  the  school — most  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching  in  some  part  of  our  State.  The  whole  sum  ex- 
pended for  the  School,  for  Books,  Apparatus,  Furniture, 
Rent  of  Rooms,  Salaries  and  Repairs,  has  been  $7,221  13. 
The  State's  appropriation  for  the  School  for  the  same  time 
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was  S7,300  00,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
878  S7,  to  which  should  be  added  S55,  received  for  tuition 
fees,  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  from  pupils  residing 
in  other  states,  and  not  intending  to  teach  in  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island.  Adding  this  to  the  balance,  makes  §133  87 
less  than  was  appropriated  for  its  use. 

COIRSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  at  this  School  is  not  designed 
very  materially  to  extend  the  scientific  knowledge,  which 
its  pupils  are  expected  to  have  gained  elsewhere  before  they 
enter  its  walls.     It  consists  in  the  larger  part  of  thorough 
reviews,  in  the  exact  manner  of  the  ordinary  school  recita- 
tions for  scholars  in  our  common  schools,   of  the  common 
branches  of  P^nglish  studies.     Thus  each  recitation  becomes 
not  only  a  lesson  for  the  scholar  to  learn  and  recite,  but  a 
practical  example  not  only  of  what  he  must  teach  in  his 
own  school  hereafter,  but  an  illustration  of  the  method  in 
which  it  must  be  presented  to  his  classes.     The  common 
branches  of  Spelling  and  Reading  are  dwelt  upon  daily;  and 
mental  and  written  Arithmetic  is  made  a  topic  of  constant 
drill  and  exercise.     Geography  is  taught  here  as  it  ought  to 
be  illustrated  everywhere — not, so  much  by  means  of  our 
meager  text-books — but  by  its  great  principles,  and  by  a 
constant  recuiTence  to  some  of  the  large,    full  and  accu- 
rate Atlases  and  books  of  reference,  such  as  Gazetteers  and 
Cyclopedias  ;  and  continual  attention  is  paid  to  its  connec- 
tion with  History  and  the  grand  current  of  events  in  the 
World's  progress,  and  with  the  Biographies  of  great  and  good 
men  that  bind  themselves  indissolubly  with  the  places  where 
they  were  born,  or  where  they  lived  and  labored,  or  suf- 
fered ;   thus  what  was  a  fossilized  study  becomes  instinct 
with  life  and  glorious  with  beauty.     The  Elements  of  Alge- 
bra and  Plane   Geometry,   so   intimately  joined,   as   they 
are,  with  many  of  the  common  operations  of  life  and  busi- 
ness, are  taught  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
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teachers  by  a  larger  discipline,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought 
for  the  duties  to  which  they  are  to  be  called.  These  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  an  institution  that  aims  to  prepare 
teachers  for  all  our  schools,  and  to  prepare  them  to  begin 
with  profit,  as  well  as  to  finish  with  advantage  their  duties. 
Physiology,  since  it  deals  so  entirely  with  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  and  with  ihelaws  aiidcundirions of  health, 
must  have  a  place  in  every  school  where  teachers  are  in- 
structed. This  eminently  useful  study  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  be  studied  for  the  benefit  of  the  mind  as  for  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  and  must  sooner  or  later  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  conmion  school  studies.  It  is  taught  in  the 
Normal  School  by  lectures,  or  by  familiar  conversations  and 
discussions. 

The  subject  of  Mental  Philosophy  has  been  introduced  in 
its  elements,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  it  is  hoped  will  pro- 
duce a  good  result.  The  science  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  one  who  would  acciuire  and  retain  or  communi- 
cate knowledge.  He  should,  by  all  means,  seekto  know  the 
functions,  or  faculties,  or  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  laws  by  which  they  arc  governed;  and  it  is  of  no  less 
importance  to  him  to  know  the  operations  of  the  various 
motives  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  heart 
and  soul  to  induce  it  to  love  knowledge,  and  to  ])erseverein 
its  acquisition.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  slight  excep- 
tion is  made  in  favor  of  these  four  studies,  and  some  little 
attention  is  given  to  each — not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fun- 
damentals, but  to  perfect  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  and 
complete  the  information  thus  obtained. 

But  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  the  new  matter 
introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Norujal 
School  consists  of  what  are  called  **  Teaching  Exercises." 
These  are  properly  experiments  of  the  pupils  in  practical 
instruction.  A  scholar  is  assigned  a  particular  branch  for 
a  particular  time,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  present  that  topic  to 
his  fellows  of  the  school   at  the  time.     He  is  required,  of 
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course,  to  teach  something  new,  as  well  as  what  is  already 
known,  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  smaller  children.  After  his  **  Exercise"  he  is  subject  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  class,  and  to  the  corrections  and  in- 
structions of  the  Principal  or  Teacher  having  charge  of  the 
particular  department.  These  "  Exercises  "  are  very  popu- 
lar with  the  scholars  of  the  school,  and  are,  without  doubt, 
the  most  excellent  part  of  the  svstem  of  traininir  in  the 
school. 

They  give  practical  skill  and  confidence,  they  quicken  the 
inventive  fiiculties,  and  they  atford  to  the  embryo  teacher  a 
test  of  his  capability  to  communicate  as  well  as  to  learn. 
And  thus,  after  spending  six  months  or  a  year  in  these 
"  Exercises,"  he  goes  into  a  school-room  knowing  liow^  to 
conduct  all  the  operations  in  a  pleasing  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  only  draw-back  to  the  perfection  of  the  school 
and  its  course  of  instruction,  is  its  extreme  shortness.  It 
ought  to  be  made  to  fill  at  least  one  entire  year,  with  the 
means  and  inducements  of  continuing  another  year  at  the 
option  of  ilie  pupil. 

The  eflect  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  is  al- 
ready felt  to  some  extent  for  good  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  They  have  gone  abroad  into  various  schools,  and  by 
coming  in  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  by  making 
popular  the  methods  of  instruction  learned  in  the  Normal 
School,  they  are  gradually  but  surely  causing  the  standard 
of  attainments  in  school  teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ard amount  of  duty  they  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If 
such  an  influence  begins  to  be  apparent  within  two  years 
from  its  commencement  we  may  with  certainty  expect  that 
its  benefits  will  constantly  increase  till  all  parts  of  our  State 
shall  feel  it,  and  be  made  better  thereby. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  influence  for  good  the  lar- 
gest possible,  the  school  ought  to  have  a  permanent  loca- 
tion, and  a  building  expressly  contrived  for  its  use.  The 
building  now  occupied  is  more  convenient  than  any  hired  one 
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schools  tliaii  such  visits  niude  by  the  officers  of  ono  town  to 
the  schools  of  nnother.  To  such  visitors  the  most  liberal 
courtesies  wouhl  in  nil  cases  be  accorded  with  cheerfulness; 
and  while  they  would  promote  good  feeling  between  neigh- 
boring towns,  they  would  also  encourage  a  generous  emu- 
lation and  spirit  of  ed'orfc  to  attain  excellence,  so  necessary 
to  permanent  progress. 

It  was  by  visits  somewhat  similar  to  these  that  the  re- 
newed  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  education  wasinauger- 
ated  some  thirty  y(»ars  ago  ; — by  the  visits  and  reports  of 
Cousin  ihe  French  philosopher  to  the  schools  of  Prussia, 
and  by  visits  and  reports  of  Professor  Stowe,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  others,  to  the  schools  of  J'nrope.  And  such  visits  of  ob- 
servation and  study  made  by  the  school  committees  of  our 
towns  to  the  other  tov/ns  and  cities  of  the  State,  and  to 
other  States  could  not  I'ail  to  awaken  new  interest,  and  to 
introduce  great  improvements.  But  as  has  already  been 
said,  these  visits  cannot  now  ho  made.  The  pay  of  school 
officers  forl)ids  it,  as  well  as  tlie  short  and  uncertain  time  of 
their  continuance  in  oHice.  Thev  cannot  aflbrd  to  thus 
qualify  themselves  tor  their  responsible  duties,  and  if  they 
should  thus  make  themselves  intelliii^entlv  fit  for  their  ini- 
portant  position,  so  as  to  be  able  and  ready  to  oversee 
schools,  to  make  suggestions  to  teachers,  to  correct  abuses, 
to  advise  the  parents  of  a  district,  and  to  systematize  all  the 
school  operations  of  the  town,  a  whim  put  into  the  minds  of 
the  voters  would  eirectually  place  them  in  a  position  where 
all  this  knowledge  and  preparation  would  be  utterly  use- 
less to  themselves  and  to  their  townsmen. 

There  should,  if  possible,  be  some  means  provided  by 
which  to  secure  this  very  much  to  be  desired  interchange 
of  views,  and  this  general  spread  of  intelligence.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  can  do  much ;  but  of  the  five 
hundred  schools  of  the  State,  scattered  as  they  are  over  its 
hills  and  in  places  out  of  the  way  of  the  lines  of  public  trav- 
el, he  can  in  any  one  year  visit  only  a  small  portion  ;  as  his 
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visit  can  only  be  for  a  short  time,  he  can  accomplish  J  ittle 
compared  to  what  an  intelligent  school  committee  could  do 
by  their  daily  contact  with  the  teachers  and  parents.  Much 
good  may  be  done  by  the  oversight  of  a  public  officer,  but 
the  larger  part  of  such  work  as  really  affects  the  schools 
must  be  done  by  the  people  themselves  under  his  prompt- 
ings. So  County  Inspectors  by  their  visitations,  if  made 
judiciously,  would  be  very  influential  for  good.  There 
might  thus  be  diflfused  through  a  whole  county,  the  valuable 
suggestions  and  experiences  of  long  tried  teachers  and  over- 
seers of  schools,  and  the  effect  of  this  might  be  felt  at  once  in 
every  department  of  the  work.  If  a  sum  of  money  were  set 
apart  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  would  do  more  to  introduce  uniformity  and 
efficiency  into  our  system  than  any  other  measure  that  could 
be  adopted.  A  year  would  undoubtedly  be  suflScient  to  ac- 
complish the  needed  work,  and  the  expense  certainly  could 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  good  produced,  provided  the 
agent  employed  were  fitted  for  his  work.  A  system  like 
this  in  its  essential  points  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
plan  of  County  Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  was  designed  to  meet  a  sim- 
ilar want,  and  to  perform  a  similar  duty. 

PARENTAL  INTEREST  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

As  this  is  the  only  opportunity  the  Commissioner  has  to 
lay  before  the  whole  people  of  the  State  and  to  argue  any 
topic  of  general  interest,  he  may,  very  properly,  be  par- 
doned for  dwelling  a  moment  longer  upon  this  point,  which 
more  nearly  than  any  other,  concerns  the  healthful  action  of 
our  whole  common  school  system.  The  school  oflicers  are 
not  alone  interested,  and  not  alone  responsible  for  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  and  the  proper  performance  of  social 
duty  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
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monwealth.  There  is  great  danger,  lest  while  we  provide 
by  law  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  make  them  free  to 
all  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  pittance  of  tax  required,  we 
at  the  same  time  emphasize  so  little  the  parents'  duty  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  his  child,  as  to  leave  those 
who  reflect  superficially,  or  who  scarcely  reflect  at  all — (un- 
less under  the  stimulus  of  some  active  discussion,  or  exhor- 
tation)— to  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter but  to  provide  school-houses  and  books,  for  the  children, 
to  supply  them  with  clothing,  and  to  allow  them  the  whole 
orhalf  of  the  six  hours'  daily  time  allotted  to  the  school. 

No  more  harmful  notion  could  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  a  community ;  and  it  can  breed  nothing  but 
mischief.  In  order  to  have  the  school  perfect,  there  must 
be  certain  previously  existing  conditions.  If  the  maxim  be- 
fore quoted,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school,"  is  to 
be  universally  true,  these  conditions  must  invariably  be 
complied  with,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  school.  Indeed, 
a  good  teacher  will  make  a  better  school  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances,  than  an  inferior  teacher  could 
make  in  the  same  situation.  But  a  half-competent  school- 
master will  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  where  everything  has 
been  previously  arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  propitious  com- 
bination for  success,  than  a  first  rate  one  could  do,  in  the 
same  school,  if  all  was  disorganized  and  operating  in  hos- 
tility to  his  own  plans  and  purposes.  But  these  indispens- 
able conditions  of  an  excellent  school  cannot,  as  is  now  our 
method  of  hiring  and  changing  teachers,  by  any  possibility, 
be  arranged  by  the  school-masters  themselves.  They  are 
the  work  of  the  people  in  the  districts  and  in  the  towns. 

A  healthful  tone  or  public  sentiment  must  be  maintained, 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  children 
attending  school,  for  their  studies  at  home.  There  must  be 
in  some  sense,  a  mutual  understanding  among  parents  as  to 
the  studies  proper  to  be  introduced  into  the  school-room ; 
and  some  general  consent  as  to  the  punctuality  of  the  schol- 


ars,  and  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
the  school-room^      There  must  be  a  tacit  agreement,  at 
least,  as  to  the  authority  mutually  devolving  on  the  pa- 
rents and  on  the  master,  to  see  that  children  come  and  go 
directly  to  and  from  the  place  of  school,  as  well  as  to  whose 
business  it  is  to  note  and  to  attempt  to  prevent  altogether  the 
little  truancies  so  liable  to   occur,   especially  when   the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  boys  are  unusually  tempting.     If  a 
neighborhood  has  not,  in  some  way,  settled  these  impor- 
tant matters,  and  arrived  at  some  well  defined  and  accurate 
notions  and  principles  of  action,  the  best  school  will  always 
show  numerous  occasions  for  disorder,  or  for  loss  of  time 
and  idleness  on  the  part  of  its  scholara.     And  teachers,  in 
their  Meetings,  in  their  Associations,  in  their  Institutes,  in 
their  Magazines,  and  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  parents, 
guardians,  and  others,  may  discuss  and  lecture,  may  exhort, 
entreat,  reprove  and  argue,  as  much  as  they  please,  and  still 
the  evils  cannot  be  cured.     The  simple  truth  is,  the  evil 
lies  away  from  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  influence.     As  a 
teacher  he  cannot  touch  it.     All  that  he  can  do  to  remove 
it,  he  must  do  as  a  citizen,  or  as  a  member  of  the  ofiending, 
or  neglecting  community.    While  he  is  a  teacher,  he  has 
other  duties,  and  must  perform  them.     This  work  of  manu- 
facturing such  a  public  opinion,  of  organizing  the  necessary 
conditions  of  good  schools,  belongs  to  every  member  of  so* 
ciety,   and   a  portion   of   it  devolves  upon  every  parent, 
however  humble,  or  poor,  or  distant  from  the  school-house, 
or  however  illiterate,  or  even  debased. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  complete  success,  and 
ultimate  perfection  of  our  system  of  Public  Education,  de- 
pend on  these  necessary  and  fundamental  conditions ;  that  the 
people  not  only  raise  taxes,  but  that  they  must  interest  them- 
selves in  all  the  operations  of  their  schools.  They  must 
visit  for  themselves ;  they  must  show  the  scholars  by  valu- 
able advice,  and  by  every  inquiry,  that  they  really  prize 
Bchools  above  their  simple  cost  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and 
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they  must  be  ready  in  tin  emergency  to  stand  by  to  connsci^ 
encourage,  and  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  pre- 
serve order  and  to  impart  instruction. 

To  this  end  they  must  see  to  the  school-house — that  its 
internal  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  at  all  times 
neat,  and  well  supplied  with  maps,  blackboards,  chalk, 
brooms,  dusters,  and  ever}'  necessary  appendage  for  hanging 
cloaks,  hats,  bonnets,  and  for  securing  books,  &c.  It  should 
be  a  delightsome  room,  and  in  place  of  the  naked  walls,  in- 
nocent of  all  attempt  at  ornament — except  it  may  be  the 
literal  "charcoal  sketches"  of  some  rude-minded  boy — 
there  might  be  good  and  tasteful  engravings ;  a  few  of 
which,  at  a  small  expense,  might  adorn  every  school-room. 
How  elevating  and  how  transforming  would  be  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  engraving  as  a  portrait  of  Washington,  or 
of  one  of  Cole's  beautiful  pictures,  the  "  Voyage  of  Life," 
looking  down,  always  like  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
upon  the  young  souls  of  the  scholars !  They  could  not  look 
upon  these  noble  things,  with  their  honest  and  penetrating 
eyes  without  opening  their  yearning  hearts  w4de  to  re- 
ceive the  divine  beauty  of  Truth,  and  Honor  and  Virtue, 
that  glows  and  almost  burns  in  sublime  works  of  art.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  scholars  4vill  not  respect  these,  but 
will  damage  or  destroy  them,  and  thus  ejicourage  the  spirit 
of  recklessness,  wanton  mischief  and  destruction.  But 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case  where  they  have 
been  in  some  degree  introduced  and  cared  for.  The  teach- 
er can  do  something  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  in  his 
school  as  shall  make  it  safe  to  introduce  such  ornaments, 
but  it  is  the  people  of  the  district  that  shall  elevate  the 
general  public  sentiment,  and  shall  make  it  necessary  to 
obtain  them,  and  preserve  them  from  hann. 

Again  the  people  of  the  district  can  plant  trees  and  shrubs 
about  their  school-house,  and  they  alone  can  induce  their 
children  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  their  young  and  flourishing 
beauty :  and  thus  rpake  the  spot  to  which  their  children 
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shall  daily  resort,  a  place  crowned  with  all  earthly  love- 
liness and  grace.  There  is,  we  know  not  why  nor  how 
produced,  an  influence  in  the  outward  surroundings  of 
childhood,  that  moulds  and  fashions  character.  The  aspects 
of  nature,  the  works  of  art,  that  the  infant  mind  looks  upon 
— that  his  heart  clings  to — have  an  almost  omnipotent  pow- 
er to  make  his  tastes ;  and  these  tastes  of  his  are  so  closely 
akin  to  his  moral  moods  as  to  do  much  towards  making  him 
virtuous  or  vicious.  If,  therefore,  parents  and  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  would  secure  their  children  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  the  early  and  more  insidious  approaches  of  vice 
and  crime,  let  them  all  combine  to  make  the  school-house  a 
"  thing  of  beauty,"  and  therefore  to  the  young  scholar  "  a 
joy  forever."  Let  it  be  a  spot  that  in  his  memory  shall 
never  become  dry  and  barren  of  delightful  associations  ;  but 
a  spot  where  unfailing  springs  of  purest  thoughts  shall  al- 
ways well  up;  a  spot  the  thoughts  of  which  shall  in  the 
remotest  years  not  only  bring  to  him  a  remembrance  of 
childlike  innocence,  but  which  shall  even,  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  of  sin  and  crime,  remind  him  of  truth  and  holiness, 
and  tend  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty. 

But  still  more  than  the  school-house  and  its  outward 
adornings,  must  the  people  of  the  district  endeavor  to  make 
the  school  at  each  of  its  sessions — in  summer,  in  autumn,  in 
winter  or  in  spring — a  pleasing  duty.  There  are  those 
among  us,  who,  if  not  fully  convinced  that  learning  can 
never  be  made  agreeable  to  the  young  mind,  do,  neverthe- 
less, contrive  to  make  everybody  feel  that  they  have  no 
proper  conception  of  how  it  can  be  done.  Now,  if  anything 
is  [pleasing  to  men  or  to  children,  learning  is;  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be.  To  comprehend  and 
take  in  the  full  meaning  of  a  new  truth,  must  always  thrill 
the  mind  with  a  joy  transcending  all  the  delights  of  sense. 
And  the  one  great  reason  why  our  scholars  love  school  no 
better,  must  always  be  that  they  are  not  every  day  kept  on 
the  keen  search  for  ideas  and  facts  new  and  pleasing. — 
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Learning  something  is  delightful,  and  when  not  enforced 
by  stupidity,  must  always  be  pursued  with  eagerness.  Se- 
curing mental  discipline — an  object  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  remembrance,  and  to  make  available  the  know- 
ledge learned — may  not  always  be  so  delightsome.  And  if 
this  latter  purpose  be  made  the  whole  business  of  the 
school-room,  it  may,  and  indeed  most  commonly  does,  be- 
come irksome  to  the  pupils. 

The  parents  must  therefore  see  to  -it  that  the  school  and 
schoolmaster  are  such  as  to  admit  of  combining  those  two 
great  objects ;  and  they  must  do  this  in  great  measure  by 
out  of  door  conversation,  and  by  repeated  and  cheering 
visits  to  the  school-room.  And  when  they  will  take  such 
an  interest  as  this,  the  work  of  improvement  must  go  on 
rapidly,  and  must  be  such  that  it  can  never  go  backward. 

LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  State  now  appropriates  annually  from  its  General 
Treasury  the  sum  of  five  huudi*ed  dollars  to  defray  expenses 
of  lectures  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of  public  education 
and  common  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Rev. 
Mr.  Vail,  of  Westerly,  and  others,  have  been  paid  for  lec- 
tures in  all  the  counties  except  Bristol  county,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  influence  of  these  lectures  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  Cwnmissioner  has  in  every  instance  except 
one  improved  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  in  the 
vicinity  when  the  lectures  were  given.  The  people  were 
found  very  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  these  com- 
mon nurseries  of  intelligence,  activity  and  virtue,  and  the 
teachers  in  them  were,  without  an  apparent  exception,  well 
informed,  enterprising  and  thorough. 

Some  defects  w^ere  noticed,  it  is  true,  in  the  constiniction 
and  arrangements  of  the  school  houses  ;  but  the  most  se- 
rious evil  found  in  these  and  other  visits,  made  at  other 
times  to  different  places,  arose  from  tUc  want  of  suitable 
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clean,  and  entire  text  books.  It  may  appear  to  be  almost 
a  betrayal  of  confidence  to  allude  to  the  very  distressiag 
state  of  things  in  some  of  the  schools  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  books  really  fit  to  be  used.  No  scholar  can  success- 
fully study  his  lessons  and  pursue  his  tasks  with  real  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  his  teachers,  unless 
he  is  supplied  with  books  in  which  he  can  find  the  whole  of 
his  lessons,  in  reading,  spelling,  and  reciting.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  the  school  committee's  business  to  see  that  pa- 
rents do  not  thus  defraud  their  children  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiting  a  perfect  education,  provided  for  them  by  the  com- 
monwealth. The  law  provides,  and  ought  to  provide  to  the 
very  poor,  the  means  of  purchasing  text  books  for  their 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  town  treasury,  and  if  any  pa- 
rent who  is  able  to  purchase  for  his  children  neglects  his  duty, 
the  school  committee  ought  to  have  the  power  to  order  books 
for  his  children,  and  hand  the  bills  over  to  the  collector  of 
taxes  to  be  collected  as  the  ordinary  taxes  of  the  town  and 
State  are  collected. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  a  large  class  one  scholar  unsupplied 
or  ill-supplied  with  the  proper  text  book,  will  he  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  whole  class  for  the  entire  term  of  the 
school.  He  will  be  a  broken  wheel  in  the  midst  of  the 
otherwise  perfect  machinery,  and  will,  in  spite  of  all  the 
teacher's  labors,  be  a  clog  to  the  end  of  his  work.  The  law 
ought  not  to  allow  the  avarice  or  poverty  of  any  single  in- 
dividual, or  of  any  number,  thus  to  impede  the  progress  of 
all.  And  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  at  once  thorough  and 
efficient. 

It  may  be  objected,  here,  that  the  text  books  are  so  fre- 
quently changed,  and  at  such  great  cost  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  scholars,  as  to  make  it  a  very  serious  and 
annoying  drain  upon  the  means  of  those  who  possess  only 
small  resources.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  much  truth 
in  these  objections  it  must  be  granted.  But  more  common- 
ly they  are  only  imaginary  evils.    In  some  of  the  schools  of 
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the  State  no  parent  can  have  been  called  upon  to  provide 
a  complete  change  of  text  books  for  the  last  ten  years. — 
Some  of  the  Readers — or  parts  of  Readers  now  in  use,  bear 
the  imprint  of  1843,  and  certainly  appear — what  is  left  of 
them — as  if  they  had  seen  neither  day  of  rest  nor  night  of 
idleness,  or  even  careful  watching,  since  that  distant  day  ;  and 
twelve  years  is  a  very  remarkable  old  age  for  a  school  book 
— especially  if  it  has — like  some  of  these  in  question — 
been  handed  down  through  generations  of  scholars.  Books 
are  not  made  to  last  forever,  and  if  they  were  indestructi- 
ble it  would  be  very  bad  policy  to  continue  the  same  ones 
in  a  school  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  especially  when 
the  school  is  ungraded.  In  this  case,  the  smaller  children 
hear  the  pieces  read  by  the  larger  ones,  and  being  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  compelled  to  sit  and  listen,  they  almost 
learn  them  by  rote,  long  before  they  are  able  to  read  for 
themselves.  In  this  way  they  catch  the  erroneous  tones, 
the  wrong  inflections,  the  bad  pronunciations,  the  false  ac- 
cents, and  the  improper  pauses,  and  they  will  remember 
these  and  repeat  them  from  year  to  year  with  a  remarkable 
accuracy.  Thus  a  class  of  school  faults  in  reading  and  re* 
citing  will  be  continued  and  repeated  from  year  to  year,  in 
spite  of  the  successive  administrations  of  different  and  very 
worthy  teachers — each  of  which  may  make  great  and  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  break  up  the  current  of  evil  influences. — 
The  proper  and  ready  remedy,  for  such  a  state  of  things,  is 
in  a  change  of  text  books. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  text  books  is  a  fruitful  one  both  of  annoy- 
ance to  teachers  and  of  expense  to  parents.  Perhaps  all 
the  other  sources  of  complaint  put  together  are  not  so 
fruitful  of  ill  feeling  and  so  really  injurious  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools  as  this  one  alone.  .  Scholars  come  to 
the  school  room,  with  each  an  old  book,  different  from  any 
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other  book  on  the  same  branch  of  study  in  the  whole  school. 
Readers  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  classes,  if  not  as 
many  as  the  families  in  the  district.  A  half  dozen  sorts  of 
Arithmetics  give  a  great  variety  in  the  examples  for  practice, 
and  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  numerical  operations. 
There  are  almost  as  many  Geographies  as  pupils  in  the 
study — some  of  them  with  atlases,  some  without  them, 
some  of  them  of  very  recent  date,  and  others  of  them  having 
served  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  present  generation  of 
scholars.  As  to  Grammars,  Murray  still  holds  his  place  in 
some  schools,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  host  of  reformers 
who  quarrel  with  him  and  with  each  other.  While  Spellers 
and  new  Spellers,  Definers  and  Revised  Defincrs,  are  as 
plenty  as  the  frogs  were  in  Egypt,  and  quite  as  vexatious. 
And  smaller  books.  Primers,  and  Improved  Primers,  Child's 
First  Books,  and  Children's  Pictorial  Primers  and  Readers, 
all  crowd  into  the  peaceful  arena  of  the  district  school,  to 
do  over  again  "  the  battle  of  books,"  and  re-introduce  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  without  the  possibility  of  a  Babel-like 
dispersion. 

But  still  another  difficulty  arises  from  the  multiplication 
of  new  editions  of  the  same  book.  A  very  popular  school 
book,  to  name  which  would  be  easy,  has  passed  through 
not  less  than  eight  changes  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and 
it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  use  in  the  same  class  any  two 
of  these,  as  it  would  be  to  use  books  by  different  authors. 
Thus  we  find  several  versions,  by  each  of  several  authors  on 
almost  every  branch  of  school  study,  and  in  many  cases 
the  disorder  is  multiplied  by  first,  second  and  third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  each  of  these  versions.  How  can 
scholars  be  graded  and  classified,  and  be  made  to  move 
on  at  an  equal  pace,  and  w^ith  pleasure,  rapidity  and  uni- 
formity in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?  And  how  can  a 
teacher  who  enters  such  a  school  to  remain  only  four 
months,  be  expected  to  do  much  for  his  pupils'  advance- 
ment in  knowledge?  The  methods  of  these  discordant 
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books  are  conflicting,  and  contrary,  and  in  prefaces,  re- 
marks, or  foot-notes  often  contain  improper  allusions  to  the 
others,  and  inflict  marked  censure  upon  their  rules  or 
arrangements.  In  such  circumstances,  the  teacher's  task 
is,  if  possible,  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  Israelites,  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  ;  it  is  truly  like  making  sweet- 
ness wMth  acids  and  alkalies ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  great 
men,  who,  with  disadvantages  like  these,  can  accomplish  so 
much  that  the  winter  or  summer  shall  not  be  a  total  loss. 

These  difficulties  grow  in  part  out  of  the  fact  that  our 
State  contains  such  a  large  number  of  small  manufac- 
turing villages,  each  one  having  a  school  of  its  own — often 
carried  on  during  a  i)ortion  of  the  year,  w-ith  a  very  com- 
mendable intention,  as  a  private  school.  While  this  school 
is  strictly  a  private  affair,  the  teacher  has  a  right,  of  course, 
to  introduce  his  favorite  text  books.  When  the  time  comes 
for  the  four  months  Public  School,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  to  continue  to  use  these  same 
books,  whether  there  is  the  same  or  another  teacher,  and 
the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  judging  very  properly, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  pupils  will  make  better 
progress  without  a  change,  suffer  the  books  already  intro- 
duced to  remain,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  on  the  list  pre- 
scribed for  the  schools  of  the  town.  Thus  many  of  these 
independent  villages  in  the  same  town  sometimes  have 
each  a  separate  series  of  text  books  for  their  schools. 

When  now  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it  often  does,  or 
when  whim  prompts  to  it,  for  these  families  to  remove  to 
another  village,  they  carry  the  old  school  books  with  them, 
and  seek — (in  order  to  save  expense,  knowing  that  a  few 
months  will  breed  in  them  the  desire,  or  create  the  neces- 
sity for  another  profitless  migration) — ^to  avoid  the  large  ex- 
pense of  money — (waste  they  will  call  it) — for  new  books 
uniform  with  the  place  of  their  present  abode.  And  we 
may  be  assured  that  these  so  frequent  changes  of  residence 
do  lay  an  almost  exhorbitant  tax  on  our  migratory  popula- 
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tion,  for  the  books  from  which  their  children  shall  acquire 
the  amount  of  knowledge  needed  to  fit  them  for  respecta- 
bility in  society,  and  for  an  energetic  and  enlightened  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  to  their  fellow  men.  The  burden 
thus  imposed — added  to  the  expense  of  removing  the  family 
— is  almost  intolerable,  and  does  really  keep  many  children 
from  the  public  schools — allowing  them  to  perform  labor 
in  cotton  mills,  and  entailing  upon  them  the  loss  of  health 
and  childish  vivacity,  with  ignorance  and  lack  of  ambition 
to  ri3^  in  kqowledgCj  or  worse  still,  sending  them  forth  to 
idle  and  sneak  in  the  streets,  and  to  grow  up  in  vice  and 
hatred  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 

There  is  therefore  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  many  pa- 
rents to  detain  their  children  from  the  public  school.  They 
are  not  poor  enough,  and  have  still  too  much  pride,  (if  they 
were  so  plunged  in  poverty,)  to  ask  from  the  town  treasury 
a  supply  of  books  for  their  children,  in  order  that  they 
may  attend  the  school ;  there  are  not  books  at  hand  to  be 
hired  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  they  purchase  an  entire  set 
of  new  ones  for  their  three  or  four  children,  and  then  in 
addition  give  them  suitable  clothes  to  make  them  as  re- 
spectable as  the  little  ones  of  the  neighborhood,  the  sum 
will  swell  beyond  their  scanty  means.  When,  therefore, 
they  declare  that  thoy  arc  unable  to  send  to  the  public 
school,  and  thus  preseiTC  their  children  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  they  are,  in  some  good  sense  objects  of  commis- 
seration  rather  than  unmeasured  censure.  And  the  question 
at  once  occurs,  is  it  necessary  to  oblige  the  parents  to 
encounter  such  a  torrent  of  expense  in  order  to  maintain 
public. . schools ?  The  expense  would  of  course  be  still 
greater  at  private  schools,  for  here  the  interests  of  teachers 
would  be  either  to  sell  new  books  to  each  pupil  who  came, 
or  to  give  the  chance  of  that  sale  to  some  friend  or  influen- 
tial patron,  thus  still  further  adding  to  the  higher  price  of 
tuition  at  these  places.  What  then  can  be  done  to  secure 
at  once  economy  to  the  parents  in  the  expense  of  buying 
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books,   and    uniformity  of   authors    and    editions    in  the 
schools  ? 

Some  very  obvious  methods,  aside  from  any  change  or 
addition  to  the  school  law,  at  once  present  themselves. 
One  is  for  each  town  to  secure  the  services  of  a  school  com- 
mittee, firm,  intelligent,  judicious,  and  thoughtful,  and  to 
continue  them  in  office  from  year  to  year,  giving  them  in- 
structions to  secure  uniformity  of  books  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  town,  and  also  instructing  them  not  to  make  a 
change  in  the  books  they  may  select,  without  a  vote  of  the 
town,  until  they  have  been  used  at  least  three  or  five  years. 
This  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  greater  care  in  exam- 
ining before  a  book  is  introduced,  and  it  would  conduce  to 
permanence  in  the  usage ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
prevent  the  so  frequent,  the  so  impertinent,  and  the  so  un- 
principled intermeddling  of  book  agents  with  the  school 
committee's  business.  It  would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
visitors  and  examiners  of  schools,  to  insist  that  all  the 
schools  in  town,  when  public — (no  matter  how  it  might  be 
while  they  were  private) — should  use  the  prescribed  books. 
This  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  add  vastly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system. 

Another  measure  tending  to  the  same  end,  and  almost 
identical  with  the  one  already  named,  would  be  to  place  all 
the  schools  of  the  town  directly  under  the  charge  of  the 
school  committee,  according  to  the  19th  Section  of  the 
school  law.  The  committee  would  then  hire  all  the  teach- 
ers, examine  them  all,  converse  with  them,  visit  their 
schools,  and,  in  short,  control  the  whole  of  their  operations. 
The  schools  would  then  of  course  easily  be  made  uniform 
in  many  things  where  uniformity  is  so  profitable. 

Another  method,  adopted  in  some  towns,  is  for  the  town  to 
appoint  an  agent,  who  shall  purchase  and  take  charge  of  the 
books  for  the  schools  of  the  tow^n.  These  books  are  then 
loaned  to  the  scholars,  each  one  paying,  or  the  town  pay- 
ing for  him  if  poor,  a  small  sum  as  an  entrance  fee,  for  the 
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use  of  his  books.  Thus  the  town  owns  all  the  school  books, 
and  receives  pay  for  them  by  this  small  term-tax.  In  such 
circumstances  the  temptation  to  change  is  comparatively 
small,  and  tlie  cost  to  parents  is  uniform  and  insignificant. 
If  every  town  in  the  State  would  adopt  this  mode  of  sup- 
plying its  schools,  but  little  more  could  be  desired. 

But  many  towns  have  not  adopted  it,  and  many  more  will 
not  come  into  sucli  an  arrangement  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
And  as  families  are  monthly  changing  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, the  evil  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Some  modification  of  the  law  might  therefore  be  suggested. 
And  yet  it  is  much  better  to  make  changes  seldom,  and  only 
as  the  practical  workings  of  the  law  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  or  the  benefit  of  such  changes.  It  may  be  argued 
that,  as  books  are  really  necessary  to  efficient  schools,  and 
in  order  that  the  large  amount  of  money  now  raised  by  tax 
be  neither  in  whole  squandered,  nor  its  worth  be  in  part  di- 
minished, it  is  as  obligatory  to  secure  provision  for  these,  as 
it  is  to  build  and  maintain  school-houses,  and  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  apparatus  for  improvement,  and  the  appurte- 
nances of  comfort. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  the  cost  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  State  would  be  much  less,  if  the  books  were 
all  bought  by  the  towns,  or  by  the  State  itself,  and  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  for  them  raised  by  tax  on  the  property,  and  com- 
plete uniformity  required  in  all  the  schools,  restricting 
changes  to  particular  times  in  each  of  the  school  studies. — 
Then,  if  it  were  thought  best,  an  admission  fee  for  the  use 
of  these  books,  could  be  taxed  upon  the  scholars,  and  those 
unable  to  pay  could  be  relieved  from  it  by  order  of  the 
school  committee,  and  their  fees  paid  out  of  the  town  treas- 
ury. As  families  so  often  move  from  one  town  or  county 
of  the  State  to  another,  some  system  which  should  secure 
uniformity  throughout  our  whole  territory  would,  of  course, 
be  best  for  the  entire  community.  This  would  relieve  many 
of  the  school  committees  and  teachers  from  the  almost  in- 
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tolerable  nuisance  of  such  book  agents,  as  travel  about  to 
find  fault  with  every  treatise  on  a  particular  topic,  except 
the  single  one  of  which  they  happen  to  be  the  venders.— 
Book  agents  may  have  accomplished  some  good  ;  and  new 
authors,  by  their  zeal  to  distribute  their  works,  may  do 
something  to  keep  alive  an  enthusiastic  and  an  awakened  at- 
tention to  new  and  improved  modes  of  presenting  each  topic 
of  school  study.  But  this  is  when  they  are  engaged  about 
their  legitimate  business  of  removing  the  very  old,  im- 
perfect, long-used,  and  therefore,  uniateresting  books.  On 
the  contrary  where  they  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
emolument,  to  remove  from  the  schools  books  lately  intro- 
duced, and  of  acknowledged  merit,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  their  own,  they  become  real  nuisances,  and 
their  pertinacious  persuasions  are  among  the  most  serious 
of  those  annoyances  that  beset  the  life  of  a  school  officer. 

Could  the  State,  as  is  proposed  by  a  Resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Ed- 
ucation, or  could  the  towns  be  authorized  and  induced  to 
adopt  some  system  of  producing  uniformity,  without  oblig- 
ing the  parents  of  the  children  to  purchase  so  many  books, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  measure  would,  as  soon 
as  it  was  fairly  in  practice,  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community,  and  aid,  more  than  almost  any 
other  measure,  to  give  perfection  and  stability  to  our  excel* 
lent  system  of  common  schools.  The  cost  would  be  so 
much  less,  if  there  could  be  a  perfect  combination  of  the 
whole  people ;  the  good  expected  from  the  schools  would 
be  so  much  more,  if  every  scholar  always  had  the  proper 
books  of  suitable  quality;  and  the  general  progress  would 
be  so  much  more  uniform  in  all  localities,  if  every  child 
possessed  exactly  the  same  advantages  of  text-books,  as  well 
as  of  teachers,  that  no  one  can  hesitate  to  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  end.  The  means  by  which  to  accomplish  it  are 
somewhat  difficult,  and  would  require  the  greatest  wisdom. 
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REPORTS  OP  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  school  law  passed  in  1851  obliges  the  school  com- 
mittee of  each  town  to  present  an  Annual  Report  to  the 
town  meeting  of  the  state  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
then  last  past ;  and  it  requires  that  this  report  shall  cither 
be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  that  it  shall  be  printed 
for  distribution  throughout  the  town  ;  and  the  law  allows 
the  school  committee  to  reserve  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  for  the  printing  of  this  report.  This  sum  is  not  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  print  and  distribute  as  full  a  report  as 
ought  to  be  made,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  as  large  as  any 
general  law  of  the  state  should  authorize.  The  towns,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases,  have  paid  for  printing  the  school  com- 
mittee's report  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  town, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  way.  Each  citizen  of  a 
town  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
public  schools,  and  this  information  the  town  and  not  the 
school  money  ought  to  supply. 

This  report  ought  to  go  into  the  family  whence  every 
scholar  comes,  and  should  be  then  read  by  the  mothers,  by 
the  elder  sisters  and  brothers,  and  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves. The  teachers  ought  to  see  it.  And  it  ought  to  be 
sent  to  every  other  town  in  the  State,  and  often  to  towns  in 
other  states ;  and  thus  it  would  bring  back  in  exchange  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  statistical  and  useful  information,  which 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  useful  improvements  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  to  the  law  passed  at  the  May  ses- 
sion, 1855,  obliges  each  committee  to  transmit  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  a  copy  of  their  annual  report,  as 
well  as  the  returns.  It  is  hoped  that  this  requirement,  so 
needful  to  give  a  full  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the 
system  in  all  parts  of  the  State — a  requirement  so  manifest- 
ly reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  promising  of  good — will  by  no 
means  be  neglected.     The  amendment  was  not  passed  till 
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after  most  of  these  reports  were  made  up,  and  nearly  every 
town  at  once  complied  with  tlielaw. 

The  several  reports  received,  are  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  many  valuable  suggestions. — 
Attention  is  asked  to  them,  and  to  the  full  and  ample  testi- 
mony that  they  give  to  the  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple of  t]\c  several  towns  to  take  care  of  this  most  precious 
interest  committed  to  their  charge.  While  they  complain 
of  many  evils,  and  lament  much  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents,  they  do  nevertheless  speak  in  a  hopeful  spirit  of 
some  good  progress  made,  and  anticipate  with  confidence  a 
more  marked  and  healthful  progress  for  the  future.  They 
are  in  themselves  the  best  evidences  of  the  generally  high 
estimate  put  by  the  people  themselves  upon  the  great  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

They  do,  indeed,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  indicate  in 
some  cases  irregulai-ities  in  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  money 
received  from  the  State — a  thing  that  has  been  allowed  chiefly 
because  no  authentic  information  respecting  the  practice  has  been 
received  at  this  oflSce.  The  towns  ought  to  understand  that  they 
receive  the  money  from  the  State  on  certain  conditions,  among 
which  arc  that  they  shall  raise  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
town,  a  sum  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  town's  just  proportion 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  that  the  money  shall  be  divided 
one  half  equally  among  the  several  districts  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  one-half  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  at 
the  district  school  for  the  year  preceding  ;  and  that  the  town  shall 
maintain  a  vigilant  superintendence  and  supervision  of  its  schools, 
and  shall  make  a  faithful  and  true  report  of  the  condition  of  these 
schools  at  the  proper  time  to  the  proper  authorities.  It  will  be 
wrong  in  the  general,  and  unjust  to  such  towns  as  comply  with 
these  very  reasonable  conditions,  to  allow  many  to  remain  in  non- 
compliance ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission- 
er to  declare  in  cases  of  a  continuance  in  the  neglect  of  the  State's 
requirements,  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  money  apportioned  to  any 
town  so  derelict. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  become  a  question  whether  the  increased  diffusion  of 
knowledge  does  really  promote  virtue,  or  whether  knowledge 
simply  as  such,  does  not  make  men  more  skillful  as  knaves  and 
rogues,  as  well  as  more  powerful  and  energetic  in  every  good  en- 
terprise. The  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  one  of 
those  radical  ones  which  must  for  a  very  long  time  remain  unset- 
tled. But  this  is  readily  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  if  education 
neglects  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  it  does  not  necessarily 
render  the  child  more  capable  or  more  likely  to  do  right  than  if 
he  remained  uneducated.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between 
knowing  facts  and  being  able  to  follow  the  instinctive  impulses  of 
a  loving  and  conscientious  nature.  And  in  order  to  render  edu- 
cation a  blessing,  something  more  is  needed  than  the  communica- 
tion of  facts,  or  than  giving  a  sort  of  mental  dexterity  in  ad- 
ding columns  of  figures,  or  performing  rapidly  any  other  drills 
and  exercises  of  the  school  room,  or  than  fitting  the  student  to 
conduct  the  mere  manual  operations  of  practical  business  life.  If 
the  pupil  is  to  be  educated  to  do  right  he  must  have  another  train- 
ing besides  that  which  he  generally  gets  from  the  spelling  book, 
the  arithmetic,  the  geography,  or  the  grammar.  These  must  not 
be  neglected  by  any  means  ;  but  they  must  not  be  the  all  of  his 
school-room  attainments.  He  must  learn  each  of  them  so  as  to 
feel  that  truth  in  it  somehow  directly  connects  itself  with  truth 
in  the  life  and  in  the  very  soul  of  man ;  and  that  all  these  little 
attainments  and  accomplishments  are  only  valuable  when  belong- 
ing to  a  noble  character.  And  he  must  be  taught  that  right 
knowing,  cannot  be  praiseworthy  unless  it  be  combined  with  right 
acting. 

While  all  concede  this,  and  still  further  agree  that  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  morality  and  uprightn  ;ss,  and  that  the  rules 
of  virtue  and  integrity  are  few,  and  well  sottlod  in  theory  at  least, 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  squeamish  fear  that  in  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  Irulh  we  must  almost  necessarily  allow  our  teach- 
ing to  degenerate  into  sectarian  instruction ;  or  as  the  more  com- 
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mon  and  more  dreaded  phrase  is,  that  we  should  bo  teaching  re- 
ligion.    It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  religion  and  sectarianism 
are  very  different,  and  that  when  the  first  is  well  and  thoroughly 
aught    and  mastered,  and  practically  known,  the    latter  nec- 
essarily    must    be  forgotten;    and   it    is   well   not    to   forget 
that  the  teaching  of  morality — although  always  connecting  it- 
self with  one   very  important   part  of    religion — is   not,  and 
when    rightly   taught   cannot  be,    religion.     We  may  reckon 
that  the  whole  round  of  morals  is  not  marked  out  until  the  duties 
of  man  to  his  Maker  are  also  prescribed.     But  the  enumeration 
of  these  duties,  properly  called  religious  duties,  does  not  by  any 
means  include  the  teaching  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  performed — which  is  often  the  whole  gist  and  essence  of  re- 
ligious controversies.     We  must  insist  that  this  latter  shall  be 
left  out  of  our  school  instruction.     But  while  we  insist  upon  it,  we 
ought  to  insist  that  every  moral  duty  shall  be  taught  by  pre- 
cept and  example.     And  unless  the  attention  of  school  teachers 
and  school  committees  is  called  to  this  important  element  in  our 
school  education — instruction  in  the  elements  of  practical  moral- 
ity— we  may  well  fear  that  no  power  can  save  our  population,  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  and  made  keen-sighted,  from  being  more  po- 
tent for  evil  than  for  good.     It  would  be  well  for  us  to  recur  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  good  education  and  re-enumerate  them, 
and  if  need  be,  re-classify  them  ;  putting  virtue  and  obedience  to 
law  above  mere  intellectual  acumen  or  brilliant  genius,  and  form- 
ing the  ideals  of  excellence  for  our  children's  contemplation  on 
the  models  of  upright  goodness,  and  patient  continuance  in  right 
acting,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  honor  or  emolument  gained. 
That  it  is  a  State's  duty,  and  the  true  object  had  in  view  by  any 
system  of  'p^Wic  education,  to  make  a  virtuous  population,  will 
hardly  be  doubted.     Indeed,  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
for  any  system  of  state  schools,  can  scarcely  be  justified  on  other 
grounds  than  on  those  of  self-preservation,  and  the  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  general  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.     Ignorance 
does  clog  the  wheels  of  enterprise,  and  fetter  the  steps  of  all  im- 
provement ;  and  when  men  unite  into  a  community  they  do  it 
partly  from  an  uncontrolable  instinct  of  their  natures,  and  partly 
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from  a  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  certain  advantages  and  privi- 
leges which  in  a  solitary  state  they  could  never  have  had.  They 
must  then,  after  they  have  thus  united,  seek,  by  all  lawful  and 
proper  means,  to  preserve  their  union,  and  to  promote  most  suc- 
cessfully the  ends  desired.  They  have  therefore  a  right,  nay,  it 
becomes  their  imperative  duty  to  encourage  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  repression  ol  ignorance.  But  ignoranpe'is  not,  by 
a  hundred  fold,  so  deadly  a  foe  to  the  quiet  and  permanence  of  a 
society  as  is  vice  ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  the  state  to  suppress 
this  most  destructive  of  monsters.  The  penal  laws  all  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  punish  the  overt 
act  of  crime  and  vice.  Is  it  not  then  a  duty  to  prevent  these  7 
And  this  can  be  done  partly  by  education,  if  that  education 
embraces  suitable  subjects,  and  is  imparted  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  right  of  a  community  to  take  measures  for  its  own  self-pres- 
ervation, therefore  implies,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  duty,  to 
educate  its  children,  and  save  them  from  both  ignorance  and  vice 
— ^the  one  of  which  benumbs  and  stifles,  the  other  of  which  cor- 
rapts  and  blights,  whatever  might  be  good  and  noble. 

To  make  our  schools  then  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  the 
conservators  and  stimulators  of  all  goodness  and  enterprise,  they 
must  be  made  redolent  of  moral  influences ;  they  must  be  at  all 
times  filled  with  the  all-pervading  presence  of  virtuous  instructions. 
It  must  be  the  teacher's  duty  to  study  daily  in  what  manner  he 
can  best  form  his  scholars  to  the  manners  of  good,  law-abiding  cit- 
izens, and  brave-hearted,  energetic  defenders  of  the  weak  and  de- 
fenseless. He  must  remember  that  no  external  ornaments  of 
learning — no  mere  polish  of  refinement — can  atone  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  debased  and  an  unworthy  soul.  We  must  insist  on  this 
high  unsectarian  moral  instruction  in  all  the  school  rooms  which 
the  state  sends  its  money  to  support,  and  its  officers  to  oversee. 
We  must  insist  that  a  moral  character  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
teacher,  and  that  an  ability  to  teach  the  same  morality,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  higher  importance  than  any  amount  of  merely  secular 
knowledge. 

But  with  all  these  concessions  on  our  part  as  to  the  importance 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  school  room,  parents  have  seemed  to 
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feel  that  all  the  work  of  education,  moral  as  well  as  scientific,  was 
to  be  given  in  the  school  room.  And  hence  it  is  thought  that 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  out  of  the  school  room 
than  formerly.  The  first  great  lesson  of  childhood  is  to  learn  to 
speak  the  truth ;  and  if  a  child  learns  it  not  in  his  infancy  almost, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  learn  it  while  here  on  earth ;  and 
when  this  is  once  learned — learned  so  as  to  become  an  easy  thing 
to  practice — the  learning  of  everything  else  useful  and  noble  is  an 
easy  task.  Our  schools  should  teach  this  thing,  in  their  every 
recitation,  in  their  every  prescribed  task,  and  in  all  their  duties. 
This  pertains  to  the  teacher's  daily  duty  as  well  as  to  the  parents 
and  the  school  committee. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

Somewhat  closely  connected  with  this  is  another  duty  of  the 
State.  If  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  a  State  to  instruct  in  sci- 
ence, in  truth,  and  in  morals,  its  rising  population,  and  labor  for 
its  own  self  preservation  and  improvement,  it  is  also  its  duty  to 
go  somewhat  further,  and  prevent  as  much  as  may  be,  the  vice 
and  crime  that  grow  out  of  the  unemployed  activity  of  mind 
which  the  common  school  has  awakened.  The  school  is  a  most 
potent  quickener  of  the  intellectual  energies,  and  where  these  are 
awakened  they  will  employ  themselves  usefully  or  mischievously. 
If  youth  who  have  been  partially  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, when  they  leave  school,  or  are  not  confined  within  its 
walls,  can,  out  of  the  private  fortunes  of  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians, be  furnished  with  suitable  mental  employment  such  as 
is  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable,  most  of  the  dangers  that  b:set 
them  will  be  avoided.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  in  circum- 
stances to  be  provided  with  such  food  for  mental  activity  in  the 
shape  of  good  and  interesting  books,  just  as  they  could  have  been 
provided  with  excellent  schools  without  taxing  the  public  purse  for 
this  end.  But  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be  so  accommodated 
with  this  mental  food  only  at  the  public  expense;  and  for  all  the 
middle  classes  who  are  seeking  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  expense  combined  with  the  sacrifice, 
of  time  and  trouble  which  educating  children  requires,  is  too  great 
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to  be  endured  cheerfully,  even  for  the  well  being  of  their  offepring. 
But  combination — as  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools — is  far 
cheaper  for  all  classes— the  rich,  the  poor,  the  middle — and  far 
more  beneficial  for  all  concerned.  It  is  far  better  for  all  the 
youth  to  drink  knowledge,  morality,  and  virtue,  as  well  as  gener- 
al intelligence,  and  special  impulses  to  energetic  activity,  from  the 
same  common  fountain.  Let  our  schools  then  be  patronized  by 
all,  and  let  them  be  made  capable  of  teaching,  and  furnishing 
mental  employment  to  more  than  those  who  are  in  them.  Let 
them  not  only  educate  the  children  who  are  especially  taught  at 
the  desks,  but  let  them  be  repositories  of  thought  for  those  who 
have  gone  beyond  them. 

This  looks  to  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries 
For  if  a  community  educates  its  poorer  children  to  read,  it  ou^ht 
not  to  turn  them  ofiF  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  appetites  for  know- 
ledge whetted  by  study,  and  prepared  by  discipline  to  digest  all 
other  knowledge,  only  to  be  tantalized  with  the  si^^ht  ot  books 
filled  with  scientific  and  moral  infonnation,  or  to  satiate  those 
appetites  on  the  garbage  which  floats  along  the  stream  that  a  pol- 
luted press  rolls  over  the  land.  This  ought  to  be  cared  for,  and 
the  means  provided  to  carry  our  youth  farther  along  in  their 
studies  than  they  can  go  in  the  school. 

It  should  be  the  State's  duty  then  to  provide  reading  for  such 
purposes,  in  order  that  it  may  profit  by  all  the  talent  it  has  dis- 
covered in  the  common  school.  It  is  believed  that  considerations 
like  these  have  prompted  our  neighbors  to  engage  in  this  very  use- 
ful and  very  promising  field.  Massachusetts  many  years  ago 
gave  to  each  of  her  three  thousand  districts  a  school  library  worth 
thirty  dollars.  New  York  distributed  more  than  a  million  of 
volumes  among  her  inhabitants  ;  Ohio  pays  a  tax  of  one  mill  on 
a  dollar,  raising  thereby  some  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually — 
to  give  her  children  good  books  to  read ;  Indiana  has  expended 
two  hundred  thr  usand  dollars  for  the  same  great  object ;  and 
Canada  West  annually  gives  to  each  of  its  districts  a  sum  equal 
to  that  which  it  will  raise  by  tax  on  itself,  for  the  great  purpose 
of  continuing  the  education  of  the  children  which  the  common 
school  begins.     Other  states,  both  East  and  West,  are  moving  to 
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elevate  themselves  bj  the  same  liberaLy  devised  and  far  seeing 
philanthropy.  And  shall  we  be  less  enterprising  in  our  own  be- 
half? Shall  we  give  our  children  less  advantages  than  they? 
Bepause  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  blest  with  sons  and 
daughters,  shall  they  find  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  privi- 
leges because  born  in  our  midst?  Ought  it  not  to  be  our  boast 
and  pride  that  those  whom  God  has  thus  committed  to  our  care, 
possess  larger  means  for  improvement,  higher  advantages  for  the 
formation  of  noble  and  manly  characters,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  spot.  We  ought  to  make  it  our  boast  that  every  child  sent 
to  us — an  angel  from  heaven — is  provided,  at  the  cheapest  rate  it 
may  be,  but  at  all  events  in  the  best  manner,  with  every  means 
and  wiih  every  appliance  to  keep  him  in  an  angel's  pathway,  from 
his  advent  on  earth,  to  his  final  return  to  the  skies — that  he  is 
taught  knowledge  and  virtue  at  the  public  expense,  that  he  is  pro- 
vided with  books,  and  thai  he  is  thus  furnished  with  all  the  op- 
portunities of  growing  in  goodness  and  greatness  that  a  human 
being  ought  to  enjoy  or  could  improve. 

The  plan  of  providing  such  District  School  Libraries, 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  West,  is  undoubtedly 
the  wisest  that  has  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  in  short  this. 
The  Parliament  by  vote  appropriated  a  specific  sum  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  number  of  books,  charts,  and  articles  of 
apparatus  for  Schools  and  School  Libraries.  This  sum  w^as 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  and  a  large  depository  of  excellent  and  select 
books  for  the  reading  of  youth  and  older  persons  was  made 
at  the  Office  of  Education.  Whenever  any  school  district  or 
municipality  vnshes  to  form  a  Library,  it  may  send  to  the 
office  of  the  General  Superintendent  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  dollars,  and  the  Superintendent  adds  one  hundred  per 
cent  to  the  sum,  and  returns,  at  cost  prices,  such  books  to 
the  district  as  it  may,  by  a  committee  or  otherwise,  have 
selected  from  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  depository.  Thus 
the  books  that  go  into  libraries,  are  books  that  have  been 
well  examined,  and  contain  nothing  that  is  frivolous,  or 
that  could  poison  the  morals  of  those  who  read  them  ;  the 
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Libraries  purchase  them  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  of 
course  can  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  reading  matter 
for  their  money  than  though  they  had  each  made  the  pur- 
chases direct  from  the  booksellers  for  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  stimulated  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  ask  that  something  may  be  done  for 
them.  It  is  believed  that  some  such  plan  might  be  carried 
into  effect  in  our  own  State  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
whole  community. 

But  other  arguments  besides  the  mere  duty  of  encour- 
aging virtue  and  repressing  vice,  might  be  urged  in  behalf 
of  a  measure  so  fraught  with  promises  of  advantage  to  a 
commonwealth.  It  is  the  custom  of  municipalities,  corpo- 
rations, societies,  and  even  of  states,  to  provide  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  at  the  public  expense,  festivals  and 
shows,  as  fireworks,  celebrations,  orations,  and  long  and  mag- 
nificent processions.  The  leading  thought  and  purpose  of 
these  things  is  to  give  to  the  whole  people  some  com- 
mon source  of  relaxation,  amusement,  and  enjoyment ;  and 
in  any  age  there  have  been  only  a  few,  and  those  men  of 
strong  prejudices,  to  doubt  the  practical  utility  and  worth 
of  such  solemnities.  They  do  serve  to  bind  us  all  to  the 
great  Past,  the  fruitful  Mother  of  all  our  comforts,  and  of 
all  our  improvements.  They  tend  to  bind  all  men  together 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  fellowship,  and  to  make  us  know 
more  of  the  sentiments  of  right,  truth,  and  duty,  that  glow  in 
the  hearts  of  the  high  and  noble,  and  burn  also  in  the  souls 
of  the  lower  and  the  more  unfortunate.  They  remind  us  of 
our  common  and  mutual  dependence  one  on  the  other,  and 
all  on  God  and  righteousness,  and  prepare  us  for  the  great 
Heaven  of  everlasting  equality  and  nobleness  which  we 
were  made  that  we  might  hasten  forward  to. 

Good  books  !  written  in  the  olden  times  of  man's  untram- 
elled  thinking, — and  read,  studied,  admired  and  almost 
adored  by  a  hundred  generations  before  us !  Good  books! 
redolent  of  the  virtues  and  graces  of  all  earth's  previous 
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gotjdness  and  loveliness,  filled  with  the  histories  of  those 
great  and  noble  men  whose  deeds  built  nations,  and  whose 
words  instruced  them,  crowded  with  the  events  of  empires 
whose  power  and  glory  covered  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle 
of  light,  and  teeming  with  the  beautiful  but  sorrowful  sto- 
ries of  the  toilsome  progress  and  the  eventful  fortunes  of 
science,  liberty  and  religion  !  Good  books  !  bursting  full 
of  the  wisdom,  the  wit  and  the  philosophy  of  those  in  honor 
of  whom  realms  take  their  names,  and  to  whose  characters 
the  world  is  proud  to  do  homage,  like  the  sapphire  sky  with 
its  spangles  of  gold,  thick  set  with  the  radiant  glories  of 
Virtue,  Holiness  and  Truth,  and  instinct  with  a  living  pow- 
er to  enkindle  in  the  heart  of  their  lowliest  readers,  a  fire  as 
pure,  as  diffusive,  and  as  transforming  as  divinity !  What 
a  treasure  are  they  to  this  world  of  ours !  And  what  a 
source  of  all  goodness,  honor  and  nobleness !  The  neigh- 
borhood that  has  a  little  library  of  them,  hasa'living  power 
in  its  heart  to  draw  around  it  the  aflections  of  its  sons  and 
daughters,  and  drawing  them  to  it,  how  loftily  and  how  rap- 
idly can  it  instruct  them  in  all  duty  and  in  obedience  !  In  no 
way  can  a  state  do  more  for  its  children  with  such  a  trifling 
expense,  than  by  providing  and  securing  for  its  citizens, 
the  sweet  and  refining  pastimes  which  good  books  afibrd  to 
all  who  can  read.  The  vice  and  idleness  of  a  single  year, 
caused  by  the  want  of  something  useful  to  read,  will  cost 
such  a  community  far  more  than  ten  times  the  worth  or  ex- 
pense of  books  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  people  with 
reading  for  five  years  to  come. 

BOOKS  OF  EEFERENCE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

If  this  is  not  thought  advisable,  there  ought  at  least  to  be 
some  good  reference  books  put  into  every  one  of  our  school 
rooms.  Every  one  knows  how  meager,  for  instance,  are 
our  common  school  geographies.  They  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  that  very  useful  science  to  be  sure,  but  nothing 
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more  than  the  barest  elements.  And  when  scholars  have 
gone  through  with  them  they  can  be  expected  to  know  very 
little  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  its 
towns,  and  its  inhabitants.  To  remedy  these  deficiences, 
every  school  room  ought  to  have  a  large  and  correct  Atlas, 
or  a  set  of  well  prepared  maps  and  charts — such  as  are  in 
use  among  men  of  business,  and  a  well  digested  and  ar- 
ranged Gazetteer.  No  money  could  be  better  used  than  a 
small  sum  expended  to  procure  for  every  district  school 
an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
For  these  would  show  something  of  the  extent  of  the  world 
of  knowledge  to  which  the  school  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  consulting  original  sourc- 
es of  information ;  and  would  form  his  mind  to  habits  of 
diligent  investigation,  and  to  habits  of  independent  and  self- 
reliant  thought.  And  the  grand  object  of  all  education, 
both  in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it,  is  to  elevate  and  con- 
firm in  strong,  intelligent  and  enterprising  truth  and  good- 
ness, the  soul  of  every  person  in  the  community.  These 
would  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  recitation, 
but  for  reference  in  the  reading  lessons,  in  the  arithmetical 
problems,  and  in  the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  The 
scholar  would  then  learn  how  to  use  these  things  to  verify 
the  assertions  and  statements  of  his  school  books,  and  to 
correct  and  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  thus  would  be  do- 
ing exactly  what  he  will  be  called  to  do  almost  every  day 
in  his  future  life. 

Besides  these  books,  there  should  be  in  every  school 
room  a  full  and  authentic  standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  scholars  and  teachers  should  make  daily 
and  hourly  use  of  it.  This  is  as  necessary  as  a  black  board 
and  chalk.  It  should  be  used  to  explain  the  meanings  of 
words,  to  settle  disputed  questions  of  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  stimulate  enquiry  and  to  secure  and 
encourage  accuracy  in  all  things.  The  Commissioner  feels 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  Dictionary  yet  published  can 
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sustain  a  thorough  comparison  with  that  of  Noah  Webster, 
revised  by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  N.  Haven.  There  should 
also  be  in  the  school  room,  and  easy  of  access  to  all,  a  good 
Biographical  Dictionary,  and  this  would  be  found  especially 
useful  as  a  teacher  of  a  noble  practical  morality  by  examples 
— that  method  of  nature  so  pleasing  to  all — so  profitable 
especially  to  the  young.  These  Maps,  Charts,  Atlases  and 
Books  of  Reference  ought  to  be  indispensable  appendages  to 
every  school  room.  And  it  is  believed  that  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  its  rural  schools,  and  its  city 
schools  in  procuring  them,  as  it  is  to  aid,  in  giving  to  these 
same  schools  good  schoolmasters. 

If  these  were  bought  by  the  State  in  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  all  her  schools,  and  were  sold  to  such  districts  as  would 
pay  tlie  one  half  of  the  wholesale  price,  the  actual  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  the  benefit  would  be  incalculable.  It 
would  be  just  such  a  measure  as  would  infuse  new  vigor  and 
energy  into  the  cause  of  education.  It  would  instruct  the 
teachers  in  a  new  and  a  fresher  method  of  teaching.  It 
would  give  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the  stud- 
ies of  the  pupils.  And  it  could  not  fail  to  make  our  system 
of  education  conform  more  exactly  to  the  wants  of  a  prac- 
tical life. 

That  some  such  measures  as  that  of  supplying  the  school 
districts  with  libraries,  or  that  of  furnishing  the  school-room 
with  reference  books  would  be  a  good  investment  of  funds, 
need  not  be  argued.  That  it  would  at  once  complete  the 
outlines  of  our  most  excellent  system  of  Public  Education, 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  that  it  is  a  measure  effected 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  is  readily  understood.  t 
will  therefore  be  useless,  and  would  imply  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  common  sense,  and  in  the  prudent  foresight  of 
the  people,  if  we  should  attempt  to  urge  and  enforce  it  by 
further  argument.  The  subject  seems  to  need  only  to  be 
stated  to  commend  itself  to  every  one.     Whether  the  present 
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time  will  be  most  propitious  for  commencing  it,  and  whether 
the  state  of  the  Commonwealth's  finances  will  permit  the 
outlay,  is  a  question  for  the  honorable  General  Assembly 
to  dispose  of  in  their  own  way. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  the  hope  that  each  year 
will  see  us  taking  at  least  one  forward  step  in  the  great 
work  of  self-improvement  as  a  people,  and  in  the  hope  that 
we  shall  unitedly  move  onward  to  perfect  what  has  been  so 
well  begun  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  us,  that  in  our  country  there 
is  no  power  to  carry  into  operation  any  system,  or  to  en- 
force any  law,  other  than  the  people  themselves.  In  Prus- 
sia, in  France,  and  even  in  England,  the  central  govern- 
ment takes  upon  itself  to  superintend  everything,  and  to 
visit  and  examine  the  schools,  and  keep  in  operation  the 
whole  machinery  that  is  to  educate  less  than  half  the  whole 
people.  The  government,  in  some  way,  gets  the  law  enact- 
ed and  the  appropriations  for  schools  ordered  by  the  parlia- 
mentary authority,  if  necessary,  and  then  it  makes  officers 
to  see  to  the  disbursement  of  the  money,  to  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  to  the  supply  of  school-houses,  and  to  the  ex- 
amination and  oversight  of  the  schools.  It  prescribes  the 
books,  fixes  upon  the  studies  of  the  classes,  insists  on  mark- 
ing out  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  decrees  the  proper 
mode  of  religious  services  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
duties  of  the  day.  In  this  way  the  means  or  privileges  of 
education  are  provided  for  the  people,  who  have  no  other 
care  than  simply  to  see  that  the  children  are  fed  and  sent 
daily  to  the  school.  The  officer,  responsible  to  the  central 
government,  paid  by  it,  instructed  by  it,  and  making  his 
only  report  to  its  head,  takes  care  of  everything  else. 

This,  if  the  central  government  has  sufficient  authority  to 
enforce  it,  and  can  find  wise  and  energetic  executive  officers 
in  the  subordinate  as  well  as  in  the  higher  departments  of 
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its  work,  will  bring  into  immediate  and  efficient  operation 
a  well  devised  system  of  public  education,  at  once  perfect 
in  theory  and  beneficial  in  tendency.  The  ignorance,  the- 
stupidity,  the  selfishness,  it  may  be,  of  the  people,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  hindering  its  workings.  Their  discus- 
sions, their  scruples,  their  opinions  rrspecting  the  system 
and  its  operations,  are  all  of  no  account  whatever,  so  far  as 
its  healthful  operations  are  concerned.  The  system  thus 
devised  and  set  up  among  them,  will  be  better  carried  for- 
ward if  they  are  completely  passive.  They  must  indeed 
pay  taxes  if  they  have  the  shadow  of  property.  But  they 
have  no  concern  in  fixing  the  amount  of  that  tax.  No  re- 
sponsibility attaches  to  them  as  to  the  mode  of  its  expen- 
diture. No  duty  as  to  the  school-house  or  its  fixtures,  as 
to  its  locality  or  comfort.  They  are  esteemed  children  and 
have  everything  provided  for  them,  and  their  only  business 
is  to  submit  to  be  blessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  good 
education  for  their  offspring,  without  foresight  or  responsi- 
bility on  their  part. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  the  schools  grow  out  of  the  idea 
of  the  self-preservation  of  the  existing  form  of  government. 
They  are  calculated  to  teach  only  such  things,  and  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  as  shall  conduce  to  exalt  the  dignity 
and  promote  the  stability  of  the  particular  form  and  mode 
of  government  which  has  established  them.  They  must 
educate  according  to  the  government  idea,  and  seek  to  fash- 
ion men  and  women  to  be  content  with  and  to  preserve  that 
form  of  government.  Hence  in  despotic  or  monarchical 
countries,  it  might  readily  be  expected  that  the  schools 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  throne  and  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  make  the  existing  order  of  things  more  permanent. 
They  should  make  each  subsequent  generation  of  children 
more  learned  in  the  duty  of  obedience  and  acquiescence  to 
those  whom  accident  has  established  in  places  of  power 
above  them.  They  should,  in  short,  become  the  most  for- 
midable barriers  erected  against  the  approach  of  revolutions 
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and  the  best  preventives  to  uneasiness  and  desire  of  change 
among  the  people.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  no  mean 
degree  the  tendency  of  the  public  school  system  of  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  it  is  conclusive  as  to  the  conserva- 
tive influence  of  education  in  general,  and  especially  of 
schools  and  common  school  teaching,  when  it  contemplates 
one  object,  and  proceeds  towards  it  with  a  steady  step. 

In  our  country,  on  the  contrary — and  glad  should  we  be 
that  this  contrary  is  true — there  is  no  power  except  the 
people  themselves  who  can  have  any  care — or  any  efficient 
and  valuable  control  of  the  matter.  The  General  Govern- 
ment at  Washington — whether  wisely  or  not — has  never  in- 
terfered at  all  in  the  subject  of  education — not  even  in  the 
way  of  donations  for  its  slightest  encouragement.  It  has 
no  Department,  no  Office,  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  even 
in  its  Census  Statistics  it  scarcely  shows  a  sign  of  interest 
in  it.  The  policy  of  the  country  is  to  leave  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  people  themselves.  Hence  the  highest  au- 
thority that  presumes  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the  means  of 
educating  the  people  is  the  State  Government ;  and  this 
touches  it  only  as  the  people  themselves  direct.  And  even 
this  government  gives  very  properly  and  very  philosophi- 
cally the  whole  power  of  managing,  conducting,  and  bring- 
ing to  perfection  these  schools  or  this  education,  to  the 
people  in  their  municipal  capacities  as  towns  or  as  districts. 
Thus  the  whole  necessary  and  essential  work  of  education 
falls  entirely  upon  the  people,  in  their  minutest  and  most 
original  assemblages. 

All  this  implies  the  necessity  that  the  whole  people — not 
some  few  far-seeing  and  philanthropic  men — shall  have 
some  correct  and  definite  notions  of  what  the  school  is  de- 
signed to  ai;complish,  and  also  of  the  best  and  most  direct 
manner  of  accomplishing  that  object.  To  this  end  much 
discussion  must  be  had  among  the  people  —  the  latest 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  able  men  must  be  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land,  till  every  one  knows  and  under- 
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stands  the  whole  theory  and  the  practical  workings  of  the 
best  system  of  public  instruction.  And  in  all  this  the  first 
and  most  essential  thing  to  be  known  by  school  officers,  by 
parents  and  the  community  generally,  and  by  school  teach- 
ers, is,  what  is  Education  ? 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  ? 

This  is  a  fundamental  question,  and  one  on  which  men 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  yet.  The  word  Education  is 
the  highest  of  a  series  of  terms,  all  implying  something  in 
common,  yet  expressing  very  different  ideas.  The  word 
improvement  is  used  of  whatever  grows  gradually  bet- 
ter, as  of  fruit,  of  a  field,  of  stock,  or  of  a  man.  We  use  it 
where  the  thing  in  itself,  either  with  or  without  foreign 
assistance,  so  changes  as  to  be  reckoned  of  a  better  quali- 
ty, or  of  more  worth  than  formerly.  The  term  culti- 
vation has  an  import  somewhat  more  dependent  on  a 
foreign  agency.  Thus  a  field  is  cultivated — an  inanimate 
object  made  better  by  an  extraneous  agency.  We  speak 
of  training  a  dog  or  a  horse.  This  is  where  the  subject 
is  intelligent  and  has  a  will  of  his  own.  Then  when  he 
becomes  better  fitted  for  another  use,  we  say  we  have 
trained  him.  Again  we  speak  of  disciplining  soldiers,  and 
we  mean  that  we  so  exact  obedience  and  orderly  move- 
ments, as  to  compel  beings  w4th  free  wills  to  move  with 
the  regularity  of  machines.  But  education,  in  some  sense, 
includes  each  of  these,  embracing  improvement,  cultiva- 
tion, training,  discipline,  and  instruction,  together  with  a 
higher  idea  superadded — of  self-elevation  developing  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  It  is  only  a  drawing  out  and  per- 
fecting of  all  that  is  good  in  the  human  soul,  and  raising, 
strengthening  and  completing  it  with  all  the  results  of 
effort  to  inform,  to  enliven,  to  energize.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject  will  affirm  that 
the  whole  is  embraced  in  the  three-fold  division.  Physical, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Education,  and  all  who  read  most 
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readily  assent  to  the  statement,  as  not  only  embracing 
and  rightfully  distinguishing  the  whole  ground  of  discus- 
sion, but  as  including  all  that  can  be  said  on  it.  These 
several  parts  do  indeed  deserve  to  be  included,  but  they 
do  not,  after  all,  go  far  enough  and  embrace  what  is  most 
essential  to  the  nature  of  man.  Man  is  composed  of  a 
body  and  of  a  mind,  and  both  must  be  kept  in  a  healthful 
state,  as  well  as  be  rendered  vigorous,  alert,  skilful,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  Will,  or  Soul  within  and  over  all.  He  is  a 
TDoral  being,  or  in  other  words  he  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  the  world  around,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God  above 
him.  Out  of  these  various  and  complicated  relations  grow 
duties  and  obligations  more  or  less  complicated,  but  all 
binding  upon  him  and  pointing  to  some  self-sacrificing  ac- 
tion on  his  part.  Now  the  child  must  be  instructed  to  use 
his  hands,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  limbs,  all  his  senses,  and 
all  his  faculties  of  body.  His  health  and  his  progress,  both 
in  knowledge  and  happiness,  depend  upon  this.  Physical 
Education,  therefore,  is  principally  acquired  by  practice. 
The  eye  may  be  trained  only  by  use.  If  it  will  be  render- 
ed keen,  accurate  and  quick  as  the  eagle's,  it  cannot  acquire 
its  skill  by  any  nostrums  applied,  by  any  season  of  rest  en- 
joyed, nor  by  any  confining  in  bandages  or  nursing  in  a  dark 
room.  It  must  be  carried  abroad  and  watch  everything — 
the  minute  as  well  as  the  grand — that  passes  before  it.  It 
must  encounter  the  sun  when  he  dazzles  and  almost  blinds, 
and  the  storm  w^hen  it  beats  and  confounds  with  dust  or  with 
snow  and  sleet.  It  must  strain  after  the  microscropic  that 
lies  near,  and  struggle  to  grasp  the  distant  buried  in  the  dim 
haze  that  a  telescope  scarce  can  pierce.  So  of  the  ear.  It 
must  wait  and  listen  for  the  faint  whisper  of  the  wind- 
touched  harp,  and  learn  not  to  be  appalled  by  the  thunder's 
awful  crash.  It  must  be  taught  to  know  with  the  infalli- 
bility of  an  animal's  instinct  the  pitch  of  every  note  in  the 
scale,  the  degree  offeree  in  every  modulation  of  sound,  and 
the  tone  of  expression  in  every  cry  or  voice  of  passion  or 
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affection.  So  of  the  hand.  It  needs  to  be  so  skilled  that 
it  can  execute  any  motion,  or  perform  any  required 
work,  with  the  precision  of  a  machine ;  and  the  tongue 
must  be  so  disciplined  that  it  can  give,  without  hesitation 
or  stammering,  any  accent,  emphasis,  or  inflection  tliat  truth 
or  justice  may  require  it  to  utter. 

This  is  Physical  Education,  to  make  the  body  the  well- 
trained,  the  ready,  the  unerring  servant  of  the  mind ;  so 
that  it  shall  accomplish  whatever  purpose  seems  to  be  de- 
manded of  it  according  to  the  great  law  of  human  duty,  un- 
der any  circumstances  and  in  any  emergency.  Rut  this 
sort  of  Education  is  not  accomplished  solely  by  acting  upon 
the  body.  The  mind  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
have  the  bodily  organs  or  the  whole  physical  system.  To 
give  any  sense  or  any  corporal  power  to  its  greatest  effici- 
ency we  must  look  to  the  mind  for  the  source  of  its  ener- 
gy. If  the  body  can  be  simply  kept  in  health,  and  free 
from  languor,  the  mind  or  the  will  can  educate  ir,  and  in 
time  can  make  it  to  obey  in  every  important  or  unimpor- 
tant particular.  Two  things  then  seem  necessary  in  order 
that  the  body  of  a  child,  or  his  physical  system  may  be  suc- 
cessfully and  rapidly  educated  :  first,  that  the  corporeal  sys- 
tem be  preserved,  by  good  air,  pr(»per  food,  comfortable 
clothing,  suitable  regimen,  and  invigorating  exercise,  in  the 
most  efficient  health;  and  second,  that  the  mind  be  con- 
stantly acting  as  its  governor  and  guide,  compelling  it  to 
obey  and  daily  to  grow  in  the  ready  implicitness  with 
which  it  follows  the  behests  of  the  sublime  governor — the 

Will. 

Intellectual  Education,  as  we  have  termed  it,  consists  in 
bringing  before  the  mind  a  vast  variety  of  facts,  in  their 
proper  connections  and  orderly  arrangements,  so  that  these 
may  be  treasured  up  for  future  use,  making  them,  at  the 
same  time,  conduce  to  strengthen,  to  discipline,  and  to  en- 
large all  the  powers  of  that  mind,  fitting  and  enabling  it 
to  perceive  all  the  hidden  links  that  bind  eflects  to  their 
causes  in  nature,  and  to  discover  the  properties,  the  rela- 
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tions,  and  the  laws  of  all  things  around  and  within  us. — 
Education  thus  understood  is  to  quicken  and  to  develop 
every  lawful  power  or  impulse  in  the  soul,  and  to  bring  it, 
full  of  strength  and  resolution,  to  act  its  proper  part  in  the 
great  work  of  knowing  all  that  is  spread  out  before  us.  It 
is  to  make  man  understand  the  cause  and  meaning  of  every 
phenomenon  that  transpires,  and  to  make  him  capable  of 
drawing  therefrom  some  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  race. — 
It  is  to  enable  him  to  know  and  to  use  the  powers  of  his 
mind  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  body,  and  to  give  him  the 
complete  command  and  control  of  the  various  forces  and 
agencies  of  nature  around  him,  so  that  he  shall  become  the 
lord  of  all  living  and  material  things. 

But  education  implies  far  more  than  even  this.  It  is  to 
train  man  to  know  why  he  lives,  and  with  whom  and  how 
he  is  connected,  to  make  him  understand  what  is  right  and 
suitable  for  him  to  do,  and  so  to  form  his  mind  to  the  fash- 
ion of  truth  and  honesty,  that  he  shall  more  readily  and 
thoroughly  despise  a  mean  thing,  than  he  loathes  unwhol- 
some  food.  It  is  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  unselfish  and 
noble  instincts  of  innocent  childhood,  which  prompt  him  to 
be  generous  and  just,  to  be  loving  and  helpful.  All  this  is 
but  a  part  of  education.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
man  is  not  simply  a  creature  in  whom  unite  the  animal  and 
the  intellectual  natures.  He  has  a  spirit,  or  soul,  a  will 
besides,  and  in  all  education  we  must  have  more  or  less 
reference  to  this.  He  should  not  be  educated  as  we  train  a 
horse  or  a  dog,  but  as  a  creature  akin  to  angels,  and  des« 
tined  to  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  or  in  ignorance 
and  vice  forever.  We  must  in  our  education  take  into  ac- 
count the  tendencies  of  what  we  communicate,  as  well  as 
the  probable  influence  of  our  discipline,  and  arrange  our 
course  of  study  and  instruction  so  as  to  promote  and  accel- 
erate man's  progressive  goodness  and  uprightness. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  teacher  to 
haye  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what  he  is  to  accom- 
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plish — save  to  keep  his  pupils  busy  on  some  mental — ^not 
physical  or  moral — empioyment.  He  is  to  urge  them  to 
constant  intellectual  activity,  and  further,  he  scarcely  dares 
to  go  in  search  of  his  duty,  lest  he  meet  it,  an  armed  foe, 
roaming  like  the  famous  Giant  Despair,  to  ensnare  and  im- 
prison curious  pilgrims  who  wander  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
Others  do  not  place  their  duty  so  high  even  as  to  stimulate 
mental  activity.  They  reckon  it  sufficient  if  they  merely 
satisfy  the  mental  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  satisfy  it  they 
often  do,  to  satiety  and  disgust.  With  them  a  pupil  is  to 
be  crammed  with  facts,  principles  and  conclusions,  till  many 
times  he  utterly  loathes  all  instruction,  and  hates  all  at- 
tempts to  acquire  another  item  of  knowledge.  These  evils 
spring  from  an  erroneous  idea — sometimes  from  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  Aim  and  Purpose  of  Education.  Let  us 
spend  a  moment  here,  for  all  the  Methods  of  PMucation  are 
likely  to  be  wrong  unless  we  know  the  end  from  the  very 
beginning — partially,  at  least,  and  clearly  as  far  as  we  do 
apprehend  it. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  person  who  should  go  into  a 
cotton  mill  and  think  to  control  and  guide  the  operations 
of  that  hundred-handed  machinery,  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  premium  six-corded  thread,  when  he  had  never  seen 
and  had  not  even  in  his  imagination  a  conception  of  such 
an  article  ?  Or  worse  still,  did  not  understand  the  first 
principles  of  the  construction  and  application  of  the  almost 
intelligent  machines  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
duced? But  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  twenty  will  undertake 
to  use  the  curious  mechanism  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, to  produce  a  man  perfect  as  a  citizen,  and  a  friend, 
with  probably  no  adequate  notion  of  what  a  man  is,  and 
certainly,  with  no  definite  idea  of  the  arrangements  and 
adaptations  of  schools  and  of  knowledge  or  instruction  in 
general,  to  assist  in  so  noble  a  work.  What  should  we 
think  of  a*painter  who  would  undertake  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line portrait  of  a  surpassingly  beautiful  female,  begun  and 
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designedly  left  unfinished  by  the  hand  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ter, attempting  this,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  the  original, 
but  also  in  complete  destitution  of  adequate  conceptions  of 
womanly  loveliness,  and  that,  too,  when  he  is  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  colors,  and  in  skill  both  to  combine  and  ap- 
ply them  ?  Is  he  then  less  ridiculous  or  less  culpable,  who 
shall  attempt  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  human  excellence, 
which  the  Great  Artist  has  sketched  upon  the  infant  soul, 
when  his  mental  sight  has  never  yet  been  ravished  with  a 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  man,  the  original 
of  which  exists  for  this  world  only  in  the  ideal ;  when  he 
knows  but  little  of  the  infinity  of  means  to  be  used,  and 
has  as  yet  no  adequate  skill  in  their  composition  or  ar- 
rangement? It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  culpable  neglect 
and  criminal  presumption  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching 
without  careful  thought  and  diligent  investigation,  both 
concerning  the  humanity  to  be  perfected,  and  the  modes  of 
improving  it.  Let  us  not  fear  then  to  delay  a  moment  and 
demand  what  we  propose,  or  rather  what  we  ought  to  pro- 
pose in  our  Educational  work. 

THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION* 

And  what  is  this  work  but  to  make  perfect  men  and  wo- 
men, fashioned  according  to  the  highest  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, revealed  to  us  by  the  happiest  efforts  of  human  con- 
ception, aided  and  guided  by  the  thought  and  experience 
of  all  ages,  as  well  as  by  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart,<ind 
the  inspirations  of  God's  Word  ?  What  is  it  but  to  take  the 
helpless,  almost  idiot 

**  Infant,  puling  in  his  nursoV  arms," 

and  so  apply  him  with  instruction,  correction,  motives,  as 
finally  to  make  him  a  fit  child  of  God,  a  lord  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  material  world,  a  controller  of  all  the  mental 
and  moral  agencies,  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  nature, 
and  a  companion  and  an  equal  with  <*  the  first-born  sons  of 
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light?  "  And  who  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  such  excel- 
lence is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained?  Let  us  not  now  in- 
quire what  man  must  do,  but  only  what  he  must  be.  And 
how  few  of  us,  if  we  attempt  it,  can  paint  the  picture  ? — 
What  should  be  the  real  essence  and  nature  of  his  soul  ? 
what  the  qualities  of  his  heart  ?  what  the  impulses  of  his 
mind  and  character,  which  shall  make  him  tend  as  naturally 
toward  right  doing,  and  as  beautifully  to  the  diligent  and 
efficient  discharge  of  all  duties,  as  spring  and  sunshine  tend 
toward  making  the  flowers  bloom,  or  the  birds  sing? — 
What  are  the  sympathies  which  man  should  feel  with  na- 
ture, with  his  fellow  men,  with  God?  What  energies 
should  he  possess  to  labor,  to  suffer,  to  learn,  to  love,  to 
aspire?  What  power  of  conception,  what  strength  and 
clearness  of  insight  and  foresight,  and  autsight?  What 
force  of  will  to  impel  himself  and  overawe  others,  what 
pertinacity  in  all  his  endeavors,  what  courage  against  op- 
position, what  patience  among  difficulties,  what  perseve- 
rance before  obstacles  ?  And,  O!  what  divine  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  Truth !  what  entranced  conceptions  of 
Beauty !  what  ravishing  joys  and  transports  in  view  of 
Right !  should  fill  his  mind  and  sanctify  his  heart?  What 
glowing  emotions  should  leap  up  in  his  soul  and  fill  it  with 
a  glory  diviner  than  that  with  which  rainbows  fill  heaven, 
whenever  his  affections  turn  to  God,  or  his  thoughts  run  on 
Duty  ?  What  an  ardent  love  for  Justice,  noble  as  cherubs 
have  for  their  Maker,  should  form  the  very  basis  of  his  soul 
an&  make  him  desire  unrequited,  persecuted  labor  and  toil 
for  right  doing,  seen  by  God  alone,  more  than  eternal  re- 
membrance, emolument  and  homage  for  wrong  doing, 
though  rapturously  applauded  by  all  his  fellow  mortals  ? 

What  is  educating  a  child  but  so  forming  and  fashioning 
his  nature  as  to  make  him  possess  an  intelligence  keen,  ca- 
pacious, judicious,  discriminating,  far  reaching,  comprehen- 
sive as  an  angel's ;  a  moral  sense  truthful,  vigorous,  impar- 
tial, ready,  loving  as  the  instincts  of  a  seraph,  and  a  will, 
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prompt,  submissive  to  law,  strong  in  duty,  obedient  to 
truth  and  right  as  the  will  of  Divinity  ?  and  all  this  in  a 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  a  frail  tissue  of  bones  and 
Dervea?  and  surrounded  by  innumerable  sources  of  trial, 
temptation  and  error  ?  A  teacher  must  know  what  he  wants 
to  make.  It  is  a  man  full  of  capacities  and  perfections ; 
not  a  mere  container  of  knowledge,  or  a  bundle  of  suscepti- 
bilities, but  a  power  in  the  world,  of  truth,  love,  and  duty. 
And  let  him  never  forget  that  educating  is  not  so  much 
helping  or  showing  the  child  how,  or  what  to  do^  as  inform- 
ing and  moulding  him  to  be,  impregnating  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  elevating  him  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  probation,  opportunity  and  influence.  This  is  first  to  be 
known  and  oftenest  pondered, 

We  can  therefore  hardly  lay  too  great  stress  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  clear  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
as  well  as  definite  notions  of  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  tool  of  the  mechanic  becomes  instinct  with 
skill,  and  moves  in  his  hand  as  though  it  loved  the  curious 
workmanship,  whenever  his  mind  is  informed  with  a  perfect 
mental  model  of  what  he  would  construct.  The  pen  of  the 
ready  writer  at  his  desk,  glides  gracefully  around  the  curves 
and  loops  of  the  letters  which  come  out  before  him  in  magic 
beauty,  whenever  they  have  been  first  made  by  his  own 
thought.  The  styl^  of  the  engraver  forms  its  etchings  on 
the  copper  or  steel  with  a  precision  almost  equal  to  nature 
that  paints  the  flowers,  whenever  he  himself  has  first  drawn 
each  line  of  light  or  shade,  of  object  or  figure  on  the  finer 
metal  of  his  own  mind.  The  chisel  of  the  sculptor  chips 
oflfall  superfluities  from  the  life-like  form  that  sleeps  in  the 
marble  block,  without  embarrassment  or  mistake,  whenev- 
er he  has  brought  living  fire  from  the  heaven  of  his  concep- 
tion to  warm  into  life  the  beautiful  ideal  within  his  souL 
When  the  painter's  pencil  does  but  copy  the  divinely 
wrought  image  stamped  upon  his  own  soul,  he  entrances 
the  world  with  everlasting  beauty.    So  of  the  man  of  letters 
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— the  Essayest — the  Novelist — ^the  Orator — the  Poet — their 
power  to  please — their  art  to  delineate — their  charm  to 
move — their  skill  to  enrapture — depend  necessarily  on  the 
clearness  with  which  they  see  the  end  to  be  reached  and 
the  means  of  approaching  it.  Let  any  of  these  feel  their 
hearts  kindled  into  flame  by  the  glowing  sight  of  perfection 
in  ideas  or  in  language,  and  their  works  become  living 
souls.  When  thoughts  breathe  beauty's  heart-inspiring 
atmosphere,  words  will  burn.  Snow  on  the  crater  of  an  ac- 
tive volcano  would  as  long  remain  frozen  and  unsoftened, 
as  would  a  mind  so  warmed  and  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
rest  inactive  or  refuse  to  pour  forth  on  the  world  refreshing 
streams  of  pleasure  and  goodness. 

The  transcendental  doctrine  of  Plato  respecting  the  sep- 
arate and  independent  existence  of  the  forms  of  all  things 
in  an  ideal  shape — unembodied  indeed,  but  perfect  in  beau- 
ty and  excellence — is  scarcely  a  fable  in  this  connection,  for 
we  have  seen  a  necessity  for  these  ideas — the  types  or  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  possible  and  desirable  ;  and  they  must 
first  take  definite  form  in  the  mind  or  soul  of  man,  before 
they  can  be  embodied  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry,  or  oratory. 

**  Thf  poet's  oyo  in  a  fine  plirenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  earth  to  heaven,  fron>  heaven  to  earth. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  uotliing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  safety  lamp  first  had  an  ideal  existence  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  as  real  as  it  ever  afterwards  took 
in  the  mines  of  England,  before  the  first  one  could  be  made. 
The  telescope  was  perfect  in  the  conception  of  Gallileo  be- 
fore the  tube  and  lenses  of  material  siibstance  were  fash- 
ioned and  put  together. 

The  teacher  should  therefore  learn  that  he  and  his  calling 
are  by  no  means  exempt  from  these  inexorable  laws.     If  he 
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will  accomplish  any  profitable  results  for  the  world,  or  for 
his  pupils,  let  liim  know  definitely  what  he  is  to  produce, 
and  how  that  is  to  be  done.  Let  him  contemplate  the  char- 
acter of  the  perfect  man  studying  the  divine  attributes,  and 
learning  to  love  and  admire  these  as  much  in  a  tender  child 
as  in  a  mighty  monarch  or  a  renowned  orator ;  and  the  first 
step  towards  the  sublime  dignity  of  a  philosopic  teacher 
has  been  rightly  taken.  It  will  need  but  a  series  of  such 
steps  to  carry  him  to  a  height  of  influence,  and  a  power  of 
greatness,  such  as  men  have  never  looked  upon.  The  lines 
that  run  outward  and  upward  to  the  stars,  are  all  made  up 
of  invisible  points,  the  first  of  which  rests  on  earth,  and 
knowing  exactly  its  position  and  connection  with  the  next, 
the  whole  series  become  readily  known. 

These  thoughts  as  to  what  education  is  calculated  and 
expected  to  accomplish,  would  lead  us  to  inquire  carefully 
as  to  the  means  to  be  used,  the  studies  presented,  the  ad- 
vice given,  the  rewards  offered,  the  punishments  threatened 
or  inflicted,  the  motives  applied,  the  teachers  employed, 
the  companions  selected,  and  the  duties  required  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  undergoing  the  process  of  education.  But 
there  is  not  time  to  enter  upon  these  grave  topics.  Their 
discussion  would  require  far  more  labor  than  can  now  be 
given  to  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  only  to  have  named 
them  ;  and  here  we  leave  them  for  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  reflecthig  and  conscientious. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  system  of  common  schools. 
We  cheerfully  pay  large  taxes  for  their  support.  We  in- 
quire how  they  can  be  rendered  more  useful.  And  in  all 
this  no  one  can  reoroach  us.  But  do  we  not  need  to  value 
them  still  higher,  to  support  them  even  more  munificently, 
and  to  study  far  more  diligently  to  perfect  them  it  No  in- 
terest of  any  people  can  exceed  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Can  we  satisfy  our  consciences,  if  the  facilities  for 
their  education  are  not  daily  increased  7 
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the  tables. 

The  following  tables  form  a  material  part  of  this  report, 
and  need  a  word  of  comment.  It  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  place  any  very  great  reliance 
upon  all  their  facts.  But  still  in  the  main  they  are  un- 
doubtedly correct,  and  a  careful  examination  of  their  statis- 
tics will  serve  to  show,  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  is  gradually  deepening  and  extending  in 
our  community. 

The  first  table  is  constructed  to  show  at  a  glance  the  pop- 
ulation—the children  of  the  school  age — the  number  at 
school — the  average  attendance — the  money  paid  for  schools 
— the  number  of  schools  and  teachers — the  average  cost  of 
one  scholar's  tuition,  and  the  average  wages  of  the  teachers 
in  the  several  towns. 

The  second  table  shows  from  what  sources  the  school 
monies  were  received — how  much  has  been  voted  by  the 
towns  for  the  next  year,  and  some  facts  respecting  the 
schools  the  present  winter.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  table 
that  several  of  the  towns  have  only  voted  just  so  much  as, 
and  no  more,  than  will  entitle  them  to  draw  the  money 
from  the  State  Treasury.  Some  of  these  towns  make  this 
up  to  a  very  liberal  amount  by  rate  bills,  bqt  this  is  not 
following  out  the  idea  of  the  State,  which  is,  if  possible,  to 
make  free  schools.  It  must  necessarily  prevent  many  in- 
telligent and  promising  children  of  the  poor,  from  gaining 
that  amount  of  education,  to  which  their  common  heritage 
among  us  entitles  them,  and  hence  deprives  the  Common- 
wealth of  their  educated  and  valuable  services  in  all  time  to 
come  ;  and  must  by  a  stem  and  inevitable  tendency  hinder 
the  town  from  making  that  progress  in  power,  in  virtue, 
and  in  influence,  which  its  neighbors  are  steadily  making. 

In  a  subsequent  table  the  towns  are  classified  according  to 
the  liberality  with  which  they  have  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren— not  by  rate  bills,  but  at  the  common  expense.  This 
list  may  have  the  efiect  to  stimulate  some  which  arc  now 
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indiffereQt.  It  is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  any 
one  town,  but  solely  with  the  idea  of  giving  all  the  means 
of  comparing  themselves  with  others,  and  of  thus  finding  in 
what  direction  they  ought  to  turn  their  attention,  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  children  what  their  neighbors  have  al- 
ready provided  for  theirs.  > 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  any  town  in  the  State  will  be 
content  to  know,  that  its  children  are  enjoying  less  privi- 
leges than  those  of  its  neighbors,  and  that  they  must  there- 
fore grow  up  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  for  the  others.  And  this  must,  by  an  irresistable 
law,  be  the  case  if  they  are  deprived  by  any  carelessness, 
by  any  prompting  of  avarice,  or  by  any  political  chicanery, 
of  the  glorious  advantages  of  the  common  school  which  the 
public  treasury  can  so  liberally  support.  This  thought  will 
be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  all  our  people  by  a  consid- 
eration of  these  tables,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  stimulate 
all  to  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  exertions. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  ought  to  be  constant- 
ly urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  our  State. — 
They  have  been  presented  in  a  very  fragmentary  manner ; 
they  are  argued  imperfectly,  and  written  hastily  amid  the 
pressure  of  duties,  growing  out  of  the  numerous  meetings 
for  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  many  of  the  towns. 
It  is  however  believed  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  readily  understand  their  importance,  and  will,  while 
they  reflect  upon  the  truths  here  merely  hinted  at,  pardon 
the  imperfect  method  of  presenting  them.  In  all  our  at- 
tempts and  desires  to  improve  our  schools,  let  it  be  our 
motto  to  award  credit  to  honest  intentions,  to  pardon  fail- 
ures to  reach  and  fulfill  the  whole  amount  of  human  duty, 
and  to  raise  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  utmost 
height  of  perfection, 

I  remain  your  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  Public  Schools. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  amount  each  town  hat  raised  by  voff 
on  its  own  property ;  how  much  this  is  for  ecery  child  of  the 
school-agciii  thetown;  how mvchfor  each  one  attending ;  and, 
how  much  for  the  aeerage  attendance, 
TABLE  rV. 


"1 

is 

22 

i 

i" 

TOWNS. 

1 

% 

1 

I 

\ 

i 

1 

\i 

1 

■^5 

i 

i 

I 

i. 
1 

Providence, 

30,000  00 

2S5!479 

625 

6  93 

903 

North  Providence, 

3,600  00 

175  1 68 

2  63 

304 

4  78 

Smilhfield, 

4,50000 

145  186 

2  59 

3S4 

933 

2,00000 

1  18'  1  54 

209 

583 

792 

Scituate, 

900  00 

77 

1  14 

186 

4  29 

624 

Cranston, 

2,500  00 

2  06 

2  81 

3  75 

533 

7  12 

Johnston, 

500  00 

59 

78 

113 

3  15 

456 

Glocester, 

200  00 

29 

08 

69 

532 

808 

Foster, 

113  18 

22 

23 

33 

3  16 

4  42 

Burrillville, 

600  00 

63 

85 

131 

2S5 

436 

Newport, 

6,500  00 

2  66,  7  56 

1006 

1158 

16  15 

Portsmouth, 

30000 

58 

87 

130 

633 

9  U 

Middletown, 

200  00 

99 

103 

200 

5  85 

1136 

Tivenon, 

1,500  00 

102 

121 

217 

3  83 

6  86 

Little  Complon, 

260  00 

56 

71 

131 

5  5^ 

10  02 

New  Shorchain, 

110  00 

23 

26 

53 

2  42 

4  69 

Jamestown, 

25  CO 

35 

46 

63 

5  10 

688 

Kingstown, 

460  00 

42     58 

60 

3  33 

4  66 

Westerly, 

200  00 

27     31 

42 

4  01 

539 

North  Kingstown, 

450  00 

56 

89 

113 

4  21 

605 

Exeter, 

144  06 

31 

40 

67 

3  9!» 

666 

Charlestown, 

10000 

34 

29 

46 

2  23 

342 

Hopkinton, 

140  81 

18 

24 

36 

354 

668 

Richmond, 

20O00 

42 

48 

80 

3  13 

527 

Warwick, 

1,000  00 

48 

77 

109 

2  65 

3  98 

Coventry, 

20O24 

21 

28 

42 

2  46 

389 

East  Greenwich, 

18160 

28 

64 

80 

304 

388 

West  Greenwich, 

10000 

26 

41 

58 

3  28 

466 

Bristol, 

3300  00 

318 

5  41 

5  37 

9  16 

9  31 

Warren, 

1,700  00 

265  564 

6  16 

768 

887 

Harrington, 

200  00 

1  22  2  10 

2  70 

653 

836 

Whole  State, 

62,564  69 

160 

240 

3  39 

4  90 

6  93 
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Tabviar  raiJc  of  each  town  according  to  the  money  raised  by 

town  tax. 

TABLE  V. 


1 

Amount  per    i 

Amount  per 

TOWNS. 

Mholar. 

16 

TOWNS.               ' 

scholar. 

1 

ll 

Bristol, 

3  18 

N^orth  Kingstown, 

55 

2 

Providence, 

2  85   i  17 

Warwick, 

48 

3 

Warren, 

2  65 

18 

Richmond, 

42 

3 

Newport, 

2  65 

18 

Kingstown, 

42 

4  Cranston, 

2  06 

19 

Famestown, 

35 

5 

North  Providence, 

175 

20 

vharlestown, 

34 

6  Smithfield, 

145 

21 

Exeter, 

31 

7 

Barrington, 

122 

22 

Glocester, 

29 

8 

Cumberland, 

118 

23  East  Greenwich, 

28 

9 

Tiverton, 

102 

24 

Westerly, 

27 

10 

Middletown, 

99 

25  Wect  Greenwich, 

26 

11 

Scituate, 

77 

26  New  Shoreham, 

23 

12 

Burrillville, 

63 

27|Foster, 

22 

13 

Johnston, 

59 

28iCoventry, 

21 

14 

Portsmouth, 

58 

29 

Hopkinton, 

18 

15 

Little  Compton, 

56 

Tabular  rank  of  each  town   according  to  the  amount  it  has 

raised  for  every  scholar  in  school, 

TABLE  VI. 


Amount  per 

Amount  per 

TOWNS. 

aoliolar       in 

TOWNS. 

ochoJar       in 

school. 

17 

school. 

1 

Newport, 

7  56 

Warwick, 

77 

2 

Warren, 

5  64 

18  Little  Compton, 

71 

3 

Bristol, 

5  41 

19 

East  Greenwich, 

62 

4 

Providence, 

4  79 

20 

Kingstown, 

58 

5 

Cranston, 

2  81 

21 

Richmond, 

48 

6 

Barrington, 

210 

22 

Jamestown, 

46 

7 

Smithfield, 

186 

23 

West  Greenwich, 

41 

8 

North  Providence, 

168 

24 

Exeter, 

40 

9 

Cumberland, 

154 

25 

Glocester, 

38 

10 

Tiverton, 

121 

26 

Westerly, 

31 

11 

Scituate, 

1  14 

27 

Charlestown, 

29 

12 

Middletown, 

103 

28 

Coventry, 

28 

13 

North  Kingstown, 

89 

28 

New  Shoreham, 

28 

14 

Portsmouth, 

87 

29 

Hopkinton, 

24 

15 

Burrillville, 

85 

30iFoster, 

23 

16 

Johnston, 

78 

84 
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Tabular  rank  of  towns  according  to  tlie  cost  per  scholar  of  the 

money  raised  by  town  tax. 

TABLE  VII. 


TOWNS. 

— »- 

According  to 
the    average 
attendance. 

TOWNS. 

According  to 
the     average 
atti^udance. 

1 

Newport, 

10  06 

15  Johnston, 

113 

2 

Providence, 

6  25 

16' Warwick, 

109 

3 
4 

Warren, 
Bristol, 

6  16 
5  37 

17,East  Greenwich, 
HRichmond, 

80 
80 

5 

Cranston, 

3  75 

17|  Kingstown, 

80 

6 
7 

Harrington, 
North  Providence, 

2  70 
2  63 

ISExeter, 
19  Jamestown, 

67 
63 

8 

Smithfield, 

2  59 

20Glocester, 

59 

9 

Tiverton, 

2  17 

21iWest  Greenwich, 

58 

10 

Cumberland, 

•    209 

22  New  Shoreham, 

53 

11 

Middletown, 

200 

23  Charlestown, 

46 

12 

Scituate, 

185 

24,  Westerly, 

42 

13 
18 
14 

Burrillville, 
Little  Compton, 
Portsmouth, 

131 
131 
130 

24  Coventry, 

25  Hopkinton, 

26  Foster, 

42 
36 
33 

151 

North  Kingstown, 

1  13 

Tabular  rank  of  towns  a4:cording  to  the  average  amount  raised 

by  town  tax  per  scholar. 

TABLE  VIII. 


1 

Amoant  rais- 

Amount rais- 

TOWNS. 

ed  peraohol- 
ar. 

TOWNS. 

ed  per  schol- 
ar. 

1 

Newport, 

1158 

17 

Smithfield, 

384 

2 

Bristol, 

9  16 

18,Tiverton, 

3  83 

3 

Warren, 

7  68 

19  Hopkinton, 

354 

4 

Providence, 

6  93 

20  Kingstown, 

3  33 

5 

Barrington, 

6  53 

21  West  Greenwich, 

328 

6 

Portsmouth, 

633 

22  Foster, 

3  16 

7 

Middletown, 

5  85 

23  Johnston, 

3  15 

8 

Cumberland, 

583 

24  Richmond, 

3  13 

9 

Little  Compton, 

558 

25  North  Providence, 

304 

10 1  Cranston, 

533 

25  East  Greenwich, 

304 

11 

Glocester, 

5  32 

26,Burrillville, 

285 

12 

Jamestown, 

510 

27  Warwick, 

2  65 

13|Scituate, 

429 

28  Coventry, 

246 

14jNorth  Kingstown, 

4  21 

29  New  Shoreham, 

242 

15  (Westerly, 

4  01 

SOjCharlestown, 

223 

16 

'Exeter, 

399 

, 

1 
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Tabular  rank  of  towns  according  to  the  amount  raised  by  town 

tax^'per  average  ottendaTice. 

TABLE  IX. 


Amount  rais- 
ed pr.  scholar 

Amount  rais- 
ed pr.  iobolar 

TOWNS. 

aotually      In 

TOWNS. 

actually     in 

attend  tinoe. 

17 

attendance. 

1 

Newport, 

16  15 

Hopkinton, 

568 

2 

Middletown, 

1136 

18 

Westerly, 

5  39 

3;  Little  Compton, 

10  02 

19 

Smithfield, 

532 

4Bristol, 

9  31 

20 

Richmond, 

527 

5!  Portsmouth, 

911 

21 

North  Providence, 

478 

6;  Providence, 

9  03 

22 

New  Shoreham, 

469 

7  j  Warren, 

8  87 

23 

Kingstown, 

466 

8  Barrington, 

9  Glocester, 

8  36 

23 

West  Greenwich, 

466 

8  08 

24 

Johnston, 

456 

10  Cumberland, 

7  92 

25 

Foster, 

442 

11 1  Cranston, 

7  12 

26 

Burrillville, 

435 

12  Jamestown, 

688 

27 

Warwick, 

3  98 

18|  Tiverton, 

6  86 

28  Coventry, 

3  89 

14,  Exeter, 

6  66 

29  East  Greenwich, 

388 

15,Scituate, 

624 

30 

Charlestown, 

342 

lei 

North  Kingstown, 

6  05 

FINANCIAL. 


Account  of  Expenses  for  Lectures^  Reported  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  According  to  Act  of  January  1854: — 

Expense  of  Lectures  and  Circulars,  and  Use  of 
Church  and  Hall,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Providence, 
January  25  and  26,  1855,  $125  00 

Expense    of   Lectures    in    Newport    County, 

March  13—18,  1855,  87  60 

Expense  of   Lectures  in  Kent  and  Washington 

Counties,  March  24—29,  1855,  87  60 

Expense    of  the  Meeting  of  County  Inspectors, 

in  Providence,  June  23,  28  10 

Expense  of  same  body,  July  21,  20  50 

Expense  of  Lectures  in  Tiverton  and  Scituate, 

Oct.  22— Nov.  3,  50  00 

Expense  of  Lectures  in  Exeter,  Dec.  6  and  7,  50  00 

Expense  of  Lectures  in  Wakefield,  Dec.  20  and 

22,  51  40 


Total  Appropriation,  $500  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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Account  of  Expenses  of  Teachers*  Institutes^  Reported  to  the 
General  Assemhlyy  According  to  Section  5Sth  of  School 
Law : —  ' 


« 


(i 


*^ 


4i 


u 


u 


a 


$300  00 


Total  Amount  of  Appropriation, 

Paid  for  Circulars  and  Advertising, 
Commissioner's  Traveling  Expenses, 
Paid  for  Stationery, 
Paid  for  Lecturers'  travel  to  Tiverton, 
"     "  "  *•     to  Scituate, 

Paid  D.  P.  Colburn,  Lecturer, 
Paid  Rev.  Mr.  Vail,        « 
Paid  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  Lecturer, 
Paid  A.  M.  S.  Carpenter, 
Paid  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene, 
Paid  Wm.  H.  Farrar, 
Paid  R.  W.  Reynolds, 
Paid  0.  S.  Spencer, 
Paid  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Paid  R.  S.  Fielden, 

d  Rev.  D.  Leach, 
Paid  S.  A.  Potter, 


Total  Appropriation,  $300  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 


$13  25 

1137 

8  43 

18  00 

7  60 

62  60 

2126 

2176 

3163 

24  00 

12  60 

8  76 

4160 

&  00 

9  60 

6  60 

2  67 
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Account  of  Monies  Expended  for  State  Normal  School^  out  of 

Appropriation  for  1864  ; — 

Paid  to  order  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter  prior  to  Nov.  1, 

1854,  .  $1,762  81 

Nov.  8.    Paid  for  Advertising  Terms  in 

Temperance  Advocate,  $3  00 

"  2^.    Paid  for  Advertising  in  New- 
port Mercury,  2  60 
"  27.     Ordered  C.  M.  Clarke  third  of 

Salary  as  Teacher  of  Music,         2^  00 
Dec.  6.    Paid  for  Advertising  in  Wester- 
ly Echo,  1  12 
"  14.    Pfldd  for  Advertising  in  Pendu- 
lum,                                               2  00 
"  16.     Ordered  A.  Sumner,  part  Sal- 
ary,                                               12  60 
"  15.    Ordered  S.  S.  Greene's  half  Sal- 

ary  as  Lecturer,  160  00 

"  30.     Ordered  D.  P.  Colburn*s  quar- 

ter  Salary  as  Principal,  300  00 

"  "       Ordered  A.  Sumner's  balance  of 

quarter  Salary  as  Assistant.       175  00 
1865. 

Jan.  9.    Paid  for  Advertising  in  Provi- 
dence Journal,  1  75 
"     "     Ordered  for  Furniture  A.  B.  Cur- 
ry &  Son,                                        13  75 
"  11.     Ordered  Rent  of  Rooms  quarter 

T.  D.  Cook,  187  50 

"     "     Paid  for  Advertising  in  Woon- 

socket  Patriot,  1  25^ 

"  17.     Ordered  George  H.  Whitney  for 

Books,  7  60 

Feb.  1.     Ordered  Knowles,  Anthony  & 

Co.  for  printing,  12  00 

Carried  forward^  2^657  7S 
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Brought  fcrrward,  $2,657  78 

"  21.    Paid  for  AdvertisiDg  in  Post  & 

Herald,  2  00 

«    "       Ordered  Bill  for  Work  L.D.  Lit- 

tlefield,  6  17 

"  23.    Ordered  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  for 

Advertising,  10  00 

Mch  8.    Ordered  S.  S.  Greene's  half  year's 

Salary,  150  00 

"  19.     Ordered  D.  P.  Colbum's  Salary 

in  part,  174  05 

Total  appropriation  for  1854,  $3000  00 

Appropriation  for  1855. 

1855. 

Mar.  9.      Ordered  balance  of  D.  P.  Col- 
burn's  salary  to  Mar.  31,        $200  95 
"    "      Ordered  A.  Sumner's  salary  to 

Mar.  31,  1855,  187  50 

"  21.    Ordered  C.  M.  Clarke's  salary, 

one-third  year,  25  00 

"  27.     Ordered  for  Periodicals,  25  00 

Apr.  10.    Ordered  Rent  of  Rooms  to  Rev. 

T.  D.  Cook,  1st  quarter,  187  50 

May  1.      Ordered   Ray  Spink's  bill  for 

joiner's  work,  28  01 

"  18.    Ordered  to  Com'er.  for  Books,     150  00 

June  11.   Ordered  to  Com'er.  for  Books,         1  69 

[Expended  as  follows,  viz  : 

Bought  of  Magee,  Boston,  $43  95 

Gladding,  Prov.,  27  19 

Whitney,       "      22  27 

"         Colburn,        "      40  Oq 

Colton,  N.  Y.,      13  37 

Expenses  of  Freight,  &c.,      5  91— $151  69] 

Carried  forward,  806  65 

12 
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Brought  forward, 

$805  65 

June  25. 

Ordered  to  G.  H.  Whitney  for 

Books, 

33  50 

"    30. 

Ordered  to  D.  P.  Colbum,  sal- 

ary, 2d  quarter, 

375  00 

a       it 

Ordered  to  A.  Sumner,  salary, 

2d  quarter. 

187  50 

•i       a 

Ordered  to  T.  D.  Cook,  Rent, 

187  50 

a      ti 

"          Emma  T.    Brown, 

salary,  2d  quarter. 

35  00 

it      (( 

Ordered  to  Hannah  W.  Good- 

win, salary,  2d  quarter. 

35  00 

July  9. 

Ordered  to  S.  S.  Greene,  salary, 

2d  quarter. 

75  00 

"    10. 

Ordered  to  C.  M.  Clarke,  salary 

and  use  of  Pianoforte, 

70  00 

"    18i.  Ordered  to  Knowles,  Anthony 

&  Co.,  Printing, 

9  50 

"   27. 

Ordered  for  Advertising, 

6  00 

Aug.  7. 

"      to  Colburn,  for  Ency- 

clopedia, 

4  40 

Sept.  3. 

Ordered  to  P.  Grinnell  &  Sons, 

for  sundries. 

97 

"  12. 

Order  to  A.  Sumner,  salary  in 

full. 

125  00 

"  26. 

Order  to  T.  D.  Cook,  rent,  3d 

quarter. 

187  50 

"  27. 

Order  to  D.  P.  Colburn,  sala- 

ry, 3d  quarter. 

375  00 

U       it 

Order  to  D.  P.  Colburn,  adver- 

tising and  express. 

3  25 

**  29. 

Order  to  S.  S.  Greene,  salary. 

3d  quarter. 

75  00 

Oct.  6. 

Order  to  D.  P.   Colburn,  for 

writing  master, 

8  00 

Carried  forward, 

S2,598  77 
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Brought 

forward, 

$2,598  77 

(C       (( 

Order  to  C.  Ackerman,  binding 

books, 

26  12 

"  11. 

Order  to  H.  W.  Goodwin,  sala- 

ry, 3d  quarter, 

13  63 

<(     (( 

Order  to  E.  P.  Brown,  salary. 

3d  quarter. 

10  90 

"    16. 

Order  to  G .  H.  Whitney,  for 

Books, 

22  11 

Nov.  9  &  10.  Order  to  Commissioner  to 

pay  advertising  in  New- 

port Mercury,  Pawtuck- 

et  Chronicle,  E.  Green- 

wich    Pendulum,     and 

Westerly  Echo, 

4  00 

"  10. 

Order  to  Commissioner  to  pay 

Maps, 

76 

"  24. 

Order  to   R.   S.   Fielden,  1-3 

salary  as  Teacher, 

25  00 

"  26. 

Order  to  D,  P.  Colbum,  to  pay 

advertising. 

100 

((      (c 

Order  to  D.  P.  Colbum.  ^o  Miss 

Saunders  salary  to  Nov., 

40  00 

'*  30. 

Order  to  Henry  Baker,  to  pay 

balance  for  Piano, 

209  99 

Dec.   3. 

Order  to  E.  S.  Winsor,  for  books, 

6  93 

*'  10. 

Order  to  C.  M.  Clarke,  for  use 

of  Piano, 

5  00 

iC       ki 

Order  to  J.   B.  Tallman,  for 

Books, 

1125 

it      n 

Order  to  Gladding  &  Brother, 

Books, 

14  68 

'«  22. 

Order  to  D.  P.  Colburn's  4th 

quarter's  salary. 

375  00 

Carried  forward, 

$3,365  18 
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Brought  forward,  $3,365  13 

"    •«      Order  to  D.  P.  Colburn,  Miss 

Saunders'  salary,  to  Feb.  1, 

1856,  40  00 

"    "      Order  to  R.  S.  Fielden,  salary 

to  April,  1856,  25  00 

*•    "      Order  to  S.  S.  Greene,  salary, 

4tli  quarter,  75  00 

"    "      Order     to   H,   W.    Goodwin, 

salary,  4tli  quarter,  62  50 

"    "       Order  to  E.  T.  Brown,  salary, 

4th  quarter,  75  00 

•*    "      Order  to  T.  D.  Cook,  rent,  4th 

quarter,  187  50 

"    "       Order  to  D.  P.  Colburn,  to  pay 

Spink  for  Bookcase,  &c.,  87  50 

"   "      Order  to  R.  I.  Schoolmaster, 

advertising,  7  50 


Total,     $3,925  13 

Appropriation,         $4,000  00 
Expended,  3,925  13 


Balance,  $74  87 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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Account  of  Items  of  Expenditure  of  the  Appropriation  made 
June  1856^  for  Books  and  Apparatus  for  the  State  Normal 
School, 

Sept- 10,     Paid  Ide  &  Dutton  Bill  of  Books, 

Maps,  Charts  and  Globes,       $93  27 
•*      "      Paid  Expenses  of  Mr.  Colburn 
and  the  Commissioner  to  Bos- 
ton to   purchase  the  above, 
and  freight  on  the  boxes,  13  76 

Sept.  18.    Paid  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown, 

for  Books,  18  76 

«*      "      Paid  N.  Tillinghast  and  D.  P. 

Colburn,  for  Books,  8  44 

"     26.    Paid  J.  H.  Colton  &  Co.,  for  At- 
las and  Expense,  16  67 
"      "      Paid    Ivison   &    Phinney,     for 

Books.  33  34 

Oct.  11.      Paid  D.  P.  Colburn,  for  Books,     18  76 
Nov.  30.     Paid  Henry  Baker  in  part,  for 

Pianoforte,  98  01 


Total  Appropriation,         $300  00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools* 
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The  following  arc  the  Beneficiaries  supported^  in  partj  at  the 
State*s  expense,  at  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  Hartford,  Connecticui, 

George  Gavit,  of  Westerly,  entered  May  1850,  at  the  age 
of  10  years. 
,   Win.  E.  Slocum,  of  Cumberland,  admitted  September  1852, 
aged  —  years. 

Agnes  McLaughlin,  of  North  Providence,  admitted  Septem- 
ber 1852,  aged  —  years. 

Mary  E.  Wilber,  of  Little  Compton,  admitted  September 
1855,  aged  —  years. 

Patience  E.  Slocum,  of  Cumberland,  admitted  September 
1844,  aged  11  years. 

Levi  A.  Lester,  of  Providence,  admitted  April  1855,  aged 
12  years. 

The  following  orders  have  been  given  for  their  expenses 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  : — 

An  order  for  their  expenses  to  April  1,  1855,  $233  33 

"  ''        to  Oct.  1,      "  250  00 


<i      ((       (( 


Total,  $483  33 


The  following  are  the  Beneficiaries  supported,  in  part,  at  the 
State's  expense,  at  the  Perkins  Asylum  and  Massachusetts  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  in  Boston. 

James  H.  Graham,  of  Newport,  admitted  May  1850. 
Elizabeth  Denely,  Kingstown,  admitted  Oct.  1851. 
Lucy  Ross,  of  North  Providence,  admitted  Dec.  1852. 
Henry  S.  Fildes,  of  Providence,  admitted  Sept.  1855,  aged 

14  years. 
Julia  Boyden,  of  Providence,  admitted  Sept.  1855,  aged  14 

years. 
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Owing  to  some  unexplained  cause,  the  Commissioner  has 
received  no  bill,  for  the  expenses  of  these  beneficiaries, 
though  he  has  received  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  pro- 
gress. He  has  therefore  drawn  no  order  upon  the  General 
Treasurer,  for  their  support. 


For  the  support  of  beneficiaries  from  the  Fund  to  support 
Idiotic  and  Feeble  Minded  Youth,  there  have  been  two  or- 
ders drawn. 
One  for  the  support  of  James  Lee,  from 

Oct.  1, 1853,  to  April  1,  1855  $150  00 

And  one  for  the  support  of  James  M. 

Brooks,  from  June  1,  1854,  to  June  1, 

1855,  100  00 


Total  for  Idiotic  Youth,  250  00 

Total  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  483  33 


Total,  $733  33 

Appropriation,  $2500  00 

Amount  expended,  733  33 


Balance,  $1766  67 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  Public  Schools. 


NOTE. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Normal  School,  as  stated  at  the 
bottom  of  page  4,  should  be  $3^925  13. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEES'  REPORTS. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

OP  THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  School  Committee  required  by  ordinance  to  make  report  to  the  City 
Council  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  present  the  following 
as  that  Report. 

The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  January  session, 
increasing  the  number  of  the  School  Committee,  secured  a  larger  attend- 
ance upon  the  examinations  of  the  several  schools  than  has  been  custom- 
ary for  some  time  past;  and  the  interest  in  the  schools  manifested  by 
the  new  members  is  convincing  proof  to  the  Committee,  that  the  change 
in  the  law  made  at  their  request,  can  but  produce  beneficial  results  upon 
^e  school  system. 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  the  17th  of  April 
last,  when  Hon.  Edward  P.  Knowles  was  elected  President,  and  Charles 
H.  Parkhurstt  Esq.,  Secretary.    The  usual  Standing  and  District  Com* 
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mitteos  were  appointed,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  been  yisited 
during  the  term  by  one  or  more  of  each  Committee. 

Bj  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  at  each  qucurterly  meeting,  the 
Conmiittee  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  standard  of  each  school,  and 
of  the  proficiency  it  has  made,  than  heretofore ;  as  the  several  schools 
are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  the  Superintendent,  in  the  differ- 
ent studies  pursued  by  them.  The  per-centage  of  correct  answers  be- 
ing carefully  noticed,  the  rank  of  a  school  is  soon  determined ;  and  by 
a  comparison  of  these  results  from  term  to  term,  the  progress  is  ascer- 
tained. Under  the  old  method  of  visiting  by  the  Committee  during  the 
term  and  on  examination  day,  though  the  general  appearance  of  the 
scholars,  their  promptness  in  recitation,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
could  be  noted ;  yet  no  comparison  between  schools  could  be  instituted 
so  that  a  correct  judgment  of  their  excellence  could  be  formed. 

By  the  examination  of  the  Superintendent  a  sure  result  is  obtained, 
one  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  its  correctness. 

From  these  examinations  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  stand- 
ard of  our  schools  has  been  preserved,  and  under  the  care  of  faithful 
teachers  will  long  continue  to  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  the  past  year,  shows  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  Summer 
term  of  1853,  was 
During  the  Fall  term  of  1853, 
During  the  Winter  term  of  1853-4, 
During  the  Spring  term  of  1854, 

Average  for  1853-4,  5,941      1854-5,      6,257 

By  reference  to  the  Report  of  this  Committee  for  the  year  1850,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  that  year, 
was  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
more  than  the  whole  number  admitted  the  past  year. 

This  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  our  Pub- 
lic Schools,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  our  population,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  several  hundred  children  have  been 
withdrawn  to  attend  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  Committee  recommend  that  your  honora- 
ble body  require  the  persons  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  the  city 
at  the  present  time,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  who  attend  the  Public  Schools ;  the  nam- 


5,697 

1854, 

5,973 

5,838 

1854, 

6,264 

5,962 

1854-5, 

6,172 

6,267 

1855, 

6,620 

'. 
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l)er  that  attend  the  private  schools  ;  the  number  who  do  not  attend  any 
school ;  and  also  the  number  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance,  first,  the  number  of  schol- 
ars admitted ;  second,  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school ; 
third,  the  average  attendance ;  fourth,  the  average  absence  ;  and  fifth, 
the  per  cent,  of  absence. 


Number 
admitted. 

Average 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance. 

Average 
absence. 

Per  cent 
absence. 

Summer  term,  1854, 
Fall  term,  1854, 
Winter  term,  1854-5, 
Spring  term,  1855, 

5,973 
6,264 
6,172 
6,620 

5,077.3 
5,514.9 
5,505.4 
5,650. 

5,436.9 

4,128.3 
4,848.1 
4,578.8 
4,952.8 

949. 
666.8 
926.6 
697.2 

18.06 
12.07 
16.08 

8.22 

Total  average,                6,257 

4,627.        809.9 

14.09 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  while  the  whole  number  ad- 
mitted, will  average  six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven ;  yet  the 
whole  number  attending,  will  average  only  four  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-seven ;  making  a  difieronco  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty, 
or  an  average  absence  daily  of  eight  hundred  and  nine  and  nine-tenths ; 
being  fourteen  and  nine-tenths  per  cent. 

Do  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our  scholars  consider  the  great  in- 
jury caused  to  our  whole  system  by  this  large  per  cent,  of  absence 
We  fear  not.     Our  late  Superintendent,  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  allu- 
ded to  this,  and  our  present  officer  has  at  greater  length  examined  the 
matter.     We  shall  therefore  embody  his  Report  as  a  part  of  this  Report.- 

Another  grade  of  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  who  cannot  at- 
tend regularly,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  Upon  a 
fiill  discussion  of  the  matter,  they  have  decided  to  make  application  to 
your  honorable  body,  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  **  Ordinance  in  rela- 
tion to  Public  Schools,*'  as  will  meet  this  want. 

The  subject  of  truancy  has  long  been  considered  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Committee,  as  an  evil  rapidly  increasing  in  this  community. 
Boys,  by  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  or  from  other  causes,  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  streets,  preparing  rapidly  for  a  life  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  some  way  should  be  devised  to  prevent 
this ;  and  as  in  other  cities,  legislation  has  been  resorted  to,  they  re- 
commend that  application  be  made  by  your  honorable  body  to  the  Gen-  ^ 
era!  Assembly,  for  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  truancy. 

The  employment  of  children  in  our  manufacturing  establishments 
during  the  night  time,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  a  most  de- 
basing influence  on  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  community  de- 
pendant upon  that  labor  for  their  support.  It  is  a  practice  that  should, 
if  possible,  be  prohibited.  Boys  and  girls  alike  are  employed  throngh- 
«at  the  entire  night  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  thus  reversin 
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mittees  were  appointed,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  been  visited 
during  the  term  by  one  or  more  of  each  Committee. 

Bj  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  the 
Committee  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  standard  of  each  school,  and 
of  the  proficiency  it  has  made,  than  heretofore  ;  as  the  several  schooLs 
are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  the  Superintendent,  in  the  differ- 
ent studies  pursued  by  them.  The  per-centage  of  correct  answers  be- 
ing carefully  noticed,  the  rank  of  a  school  is  soon  determined ;  and  by 
a  comparison  of  these  results  from  term  to  term,  the  progress  is  ascer- 
tained. Under  the  old  method  of  visiting  by  the  Committee  during  the 
term  and  on  examination  day,  though  the  general  appearance  of  the 
scholars,  their  promptness  in  recitation,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
could  be  noted ;  yet  no  comparison  between  schools  could  bo  instituted 
so  that  a  correct  judgment  of  their  excellence  could  be  formed. 

By  the  examination  of  the  Superintendent  a  sure  result  is  obtained, 
one  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  its  correctness. 

From  these  examinations  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  stand- 
ard of  our  schools  has  been  preserved,  and  under  the  care  of  faithful 
teachers  will  long  continue  to  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  the  past  year,  shows  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  Summer 
term  of  1853,  was 
During  the  Fall  term  of  1853, 
During  the  Winter  term  of  1853-4, 
During  the  Spring  term  of  1854, 

Average  for  1853-4,  5,941      1854-5,      6,257 

By  reference  to  the  Report  of  this  Conmiittee  for  the  year  1850,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  that  year, 
was  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  nearl}'  one  hundred 
more  than  the  whole  number  admitted  the  past  year. 

This  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  our  Pub- 
lic Schools,  notwithstanding  the  largo  increase  in  our  population,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  several  hundred  children  have  been 
withdrawn  to  attend  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  Committee  recommend  that  your  honora- 
ble body  require  the  persons  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  the  city 
at  the  present  time,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  who  attend  the  Public  Schools ;  the  nam- 


5,697 

1854, 

5,973 

5,838 

1854, 

6,264 

5,962 

1854-5, 

6,172 

6,267 

1855, 

6,620 
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)>or  that  attend  tlso  privet.}  i.ch:-:!<  :  tht^  nuxl-  r  wL:-  ^:  l.:  -■---:  L1.7 
^C'hool :  and  tJs(i  tli-  r. "inWr  of  forci^  par€nt:igt^. 

Tho  t'i»llowing  tri'vl-  will  show  at  a  glance,  first,  tho  uutuIkt  •■:  r:".-.L- 
tira  ailmitt«d  :  ?«ri.-.':il.  the  average  number  belonging  ti>  tLo  *oIii-.'l: 
third,  the  a  vera  ^- r-.:t'jndance;  fourth,  tho  average  absei-ce  ;  and  tifch. 
the  per  cent,  of  a^sonoo. 


SunimiT  tt-nn,  li'.'Vl, 
Fall  trrm.  l.-f.>4. 
Winter  tt-rrn,  lr?.j4-5, 
Spring  t«Tiiu  l!^5."). 
Total  HYfrajre, 


Numbor  j  Avorajii*    I    Axerm^c     |  A\or;ii:e     Tercors 
ndmittoil.  I  I'olon:,'!!!^. I  iitiLiidiiucc.     :il>eoii('e.      ul'««nc« 

5,y7:r  I  5,077.:J      4,1-J8.:j      lili.);    ri<.i« 


(i,2(U      MiVJ 


(j,172 
G,G20 


5,.t05.4 


<;.2ri7  1  5.4;j(i.'j 


4,848.1      Cifiii.r^  I    I'i.i'T 
4.578.8  i    ikiti.O  I    l»J.t.t- 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  while  the  whol.,-  ]ri:u)*<:T  al- 
rnittod,  will  average  :fix  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifiv-.-..v.:j :  v«rt  tbf 
whole  numb.r  attending,  will  aver;ige  only  tour  thoj'-arj;.  r.lx  biLdrt-i 
and  twenty-seven;  making  a  diffcrenc-  of  sixtt.-uii  hinOr.'-i  «»Ld  tLirrr 
or  an  average  absence  daily  of  eight  huri«lre«i  and  1*:;.  ■  h^'i  Lii^h'^hlhi . 
hc'iui:  fourteen  and  niiic-tentha  pj^-r  cc;it. 

Do  tbe  parents  and  guardians  of  i.ur  .-'.i.-M.-.r-  r-ji.-!  w-r  xz^  gr^rwt  k- 
j:iry  cau-*ed  to  our  whole  system  by  thi-  Wr-j*-  p.-.-r  r.-^ai,  nf  fc-jj^a^^. 
We  fear  not.     Our  luteSupc-rint'i.  I-nt.  i;.  :!.    .-cj-.i  .Viauiu  J^  v«t.  »Ub- 
d«.d  to  this,  and  our  present  officer  \ja-  ;.*  ^.T-frttz-r  >ig^L  «wljIx,«3  tb» 
matter.     Wu  shall  therefore  *:i:\h)<y  i.i>  Jl';.'  :•  t,  4 ;*ftcif  t-;I* £^%on 

Another  grade  of  seliools  in  r:.     i  ■.:..:  -v>,.r...    f  y,-/.^  ^Uicvum  h,*- 
tend  re'nilarlv,  ha?  (ni:siL-«-d  th--  at?' :;'.:•.:.  c:  v  t  '.>:r2Ll»tj«.      I%^. 
full  diseussiim  of  th<-  inatt-r.  rl,  y  i.;^vr-  :  r;-.i'.  -v  i:ai*  ko^ohIod  t/ 
vour  ln"»ni>raMe  boilv,  for  sucli  &.;  »:'.'.■■;.  !;.;,: 


-  '  -'-'G^Maweiar^j.- 
lion  to  Public  :^chool^. '  as  will  :..*:■:  \.: .  tj^-^ 

The  subjeet  of  truaii^y  ha-  I  >;./  •.:       -.  •_,:> .»-,  ..^  .j,^  ji-^-^fiu^j,^. 
ent  and  the  CouimitttM-,  ti^  :tn  *.\\.  .'i;    ..;.  '-'■.•ss*^u^aaa##/XBXtuu"f  ■ 

Bovs,  by  the  negh-ct  of  t?.'::r  par*:."*     /  ''  rj  .r;,^\^ „   "'' " 

to  remain  in  the  streKs.  \>Ti'.\r<siirj  rt : .:.  ^  i.r  t  iA  i/ri.^...  -•     . 

It  seems  to  the  toiii.x.tr*':  tr.^r  ^r.-j*  Tt^  «ta:A2jr  mAm-;.^. 
this:  and  as  in  otiier  c:r.-.  .--  ..^t.,.^_  ,^  ,^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^ 
commend  that  appl!';./.;  ^;i  ':*■-  :::■.. x-    ;■   *  /y.  ijuiwiaaii* —js    -      i     '!. 
tral  As*.-  mblv,  lor  tno  r-'i- •%,-'.    ••  t;i  *.*-  j;,  4-^  n^-*.^-        , 

The  employment  01    r:.....'ii   .;   --^  oacuiai^si^ntm  •  ■ 

durinir  the  night  t::u-.   :.:-  .:.  v,*  v./.i.....   ^-  *^  * --,^  ^, 

basin;:  inn.oncf'  0:1  t..';  r.'.t.'v.v  v  Ls^  i«fL-.  ^ 

pendant  upon  that  l.i /•».•  :\,:  -.ja-.-  /tUm'Mf^     »•  «  .  '    ■ 

:-          .,/    ,           ...,,.       .                   '    ^**i«wa-»>.  tr.:.*  V.    -.: 
if  possible,  be  proiii^.v..-:,    />.-.,  ^^  ^^  ^s:.. . 

«ut  the  entire  night  *Iai'.:^  h^au^  ^0tlm.^4m,  — —  Z^    ' 
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order  of  nature,  and  turning  night  into  daj ;  and  at  that  age,  the  bsJ 
effect  upon  the  morals,  upon  the  future  character  of  these  persons,  can- 
not be  estimated.  The  day  is  spent  partly  in  sleep,  and  partly  in  the 
street;  and  they  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorancCf 
and  consequently  fit  subjects  for  crime  and  vice. 

Three  new  schools  have  been  opened  since  the  last  Report.  One,  a 
Primary  School,  in  the  engine  house  on  Wickcnden  street,  an  Interme- 
diate School  in  the  engine  house  on  Knight  street,  and  a  Primary 
School,  temporarily  in  the  engine  house  on  Haymarket  street. 

Other  schools  will  be  needed  within  the  coming  year  to  relieve  those 
reported  at  present  as  too  full  for  comfort,  convenience  or  health.  The 
school  opened  near  the  Woonasquatucket  Print  Works,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  in  the  building  on  Potter's  Avenue,  destroyed  by  fire, 
will  have  to  be  closed  during  the  heat  of  summer,  unless  other  and  better 
accommodations  can  be  procured.  The  average  attendance  at  this 
school  the  term  just  passed,  being  more  them  sixty ;  a  regard  for  the 
health  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 

The  Committee  regret  that  the  request  for  a  new  school-house  near 
this  locality,  made  to  your  honorable  body  nearly  a  year  since,  could  not 
have  been  more  promptly  complied  with :  that  the  difficulty  in  grading 
the  lot  should  have  caused  so  long  a  delay  in  commencing  the  buildings 
The  Committee  trust  that  it  will  now  be  pushed  vigorously  forward,  sa 
that  it  may  be  ready  to  be  occupied  before  the  next  Winter  term. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
your  honorable  body,  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  hereafter  to  build 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  their  own  committees,  all  scliool-build- 
ings  ;  as  from  their  familiarity  with  the  matter,  with  the  wants  of  a  dis- 
trict where  a  school  is  to  be  located,  they  are  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  plans  for  building,  &c.,  than  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  press  of  their 
own  business,  and  the  afi*airs  of  the  City  government,  are  prevented 
from  giving  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  importance  demands^ 

During  the  present  season,  the  Grammar  School  buildings  in  the  first, 
third,  fifth  and  sixth  districts,  and  the  High  School  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied with  new  apparatus  for  warming.     The  present  mode  being  wholly 
inadequate  for  even  moderate  winter  weather,  requiring,  in  the  extreme 
cold  days,  a  dismission  of  the  schools. 

New  furnaces  have  been  erected  in  the  second  and  fourth  district? r  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  thoroughly  warm  every  room  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

A  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  will  also  have  to  be  introduced, 
than  is  at  present  possessed  by  most  of  our  school-houses.  The  plan 
of  ventilating  by  opening  the  windows  over  the  heads  of  the  eliilc'renr 
may  answer  the  purpose  by  changing  the  atmosphere,  but  it  cannot  be 
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considered  a  good,  or  even  a  tolerable  method.  Especially  when  we 
consider  the  different  systems  already  introduced  in  other  cities,  and  in 
the  public  buildings  of  this  city  for  accomplishing  the  same  object  in  a 
pleasanter,  and  when  health  is  taken  into  view,  a  safer  way. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  will  be  early  given  to  this  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  Winter  term,  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Esq.,  our  able 
and  efficient  Superintendent  for  the  past  four  years,  closed  his  connec- 
tion with  our  school  system,  by  the  resignation  of  his  office. 

The  following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  15th  of  February  last,  express  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  services  were  held  by  the  Committee,  and  their  reluctance  at 
parting  with  him. 

**  WwEwu  8f  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in 
Brown  UniTersity,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Saperintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  this 
City,  therefore 

Reaolcedf  That  we  accept  with  sincere  regret,  the  resignation  tendered  by  Mr. 
Greene,  of  the  office  which  he  has  held  for  nearly  four  years  past,  with  signal  ad- 
vantage to  our  Public  Schools,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  education  in  this  city. 

Eeaoived,  That  in  thus  dissolving  the  connection  which  Bir.  Greene  has  so  long  sus- 
tained to  this  Committee,  we  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  ability,  fidelity  and 
suoeess  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  that  we  hereby  ex- 
press to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  usefulness,  in  the  new  sphere  of 
professional  labors  which  he  is  about  to  enter.'' 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Greene,  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  of  Roxbury,  a  man  every  way 
qualified  for  the  station  by  long  experience,  education,  and  those  quali- 
ties requisite  in  such  an  office  ;  and  the  Committee  congratulate  them- 
selves and  the  Council,  that  they  wore  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of 
so  valuable  an  officer. 

The  present  number  of  schools  is  forty-nine,  divided  as  follows  :  one 
High  School,  six  Grammar  Schools,  seventeen  Intermediate  Schools, 
and  twenty-two  Primary  Schools,  and  three  Schools  for  colored  children. 

In  the  various  schools,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers  are  employ- 
ed ;  eleven  male,  and  one  hundred  and  two  female  teachers. 

A  fourth  room  for  girls  will  be  opened  in  the  High  School  the  ensuing 
term.  A  teacher  for  this  position  has  been  taken  from  the  assistants  in 
our  Grammar  Schools.  The  Committee  have  been  unable  to  procure  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  long-existing  vacancy  of  Principal  of  the 
High  School.  This  is  not  caused  by  want  of  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee,  nor  by  a  lack  of  men  proper  for  the  position ;  but  that 
the  salary  proposed,  though  deemed  extremely  liberal  by  the  Council,  is 
much  less  a  sum  than  the  talent  required  will  command  in  cities  smaller 
than  ours ;  and  the  fact  cannot  longer  be  concealed,  that  though  our 
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Public  Schools  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  the  salaries  paid  our 
teachers,  which  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  amount,  are 
less  than  those  paid  for  the  same  services  all  around  us. 

During  the  past  winter,  two  Evening  Schools  were  maintained,  one 
on  Richmond  street  in  the  ward  room,  and  one  on  Haymarkct  street,  in 
the  engine  house.  We  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  Committee,  February  23d,  last,  the  following  in  regard 
to  these  schools ; 

**  The  Evening  Schools  established  on  the  eighteenth  of  December  have  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  present.  They  have  heen  uniformly  fuIT,  and  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

"  Perhaps  one  cause^of  the  constant  attendance  which  has  characterized  the  Evening 
S<diools  of  this  season,  has  been  the  fact  that  sufficient  accommodations  were  not  fur- 
nished for  all  who  applied  for  admission. 

"The  names  of  all  appHcants  were  recorded  in  th  corder  of  their  application  and 
every  vacant  seat  has  been  immediately  filled  from  a  reserved  list.  This  ha«  so- 
oared  a  constancy  of  attendance  never  before  known  in  our  Evening  Schools.  Of 
those  first  admitted,  very  few  have  left;  so  that  the  attendance  may  be  regarded  as 
good  as  that  in  any  of  our  schools.  From  several  personal  visits,  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Committee  who  have  had  the  Schools  especially  in  charge,  and  from  frequent 
conversation  with  the  teachers,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Evening  Schools  of  this  year 
miut  be  regarded  as  eminently  successful.'' 

During  the  term  just  closed,  lessons  in  penmanship  have  been  given 
to  the  teachers  by  Mr.  Scribner,  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Committee.  The  good  effects  of  these  are  already  apparent  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  writing  of  the  pupils  in  our  several  schools. 

The  Committee  indulge  the  hope  that  the  expense  of  this  course  of 
lessons  to  the  teachers,  may  be  returned  in  the  improvement  of  the 
scholars  under  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, relieved  the  High  School  from  the  pressure  upon  it,  by  taking  from 
it  those  scholars  who  intended  to  fit  themselves  for  the  responsible  and 
noble  duty  of  teaching. 

In  our  last  Report,  the  wants  of  the  Western  portion  of  our  City  were 
fully  commented  upon,  in  relation  to  an  additional  Grammar  School,  or 
another  High  School. 

The  subject  was  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  then,  that  we  only  refer 
to  it  at  tliis  time,  to  say  no  further  action  has  been  taken  on  the  matter 
by  the  Committee  since  that  time. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  the  Commit ff(»  nro  hnppy  to  state  that  the 
school  buildings  generally  are  in  exceU<''nt  order.  Some  repairs  will  bo 
required  the  present  season  upon  the  Grammar  School  buildings. 

In  contrasting  the  schools  and  corps  of  teachers  with  the  same  at  tho 
time  of  our  la&t  Report,  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  while  nothing 
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has  been  losti  mach  has  been  gained,  and  our  citizens  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  money  here  expended  will  be  returned  to  them  with  usury. 

Bespeotfiilly  submitted, 

For  the  School  Committee, 

THOMAS  A.  DOYLE, 
HENRY  WATERMAN, 
SAMUEL  WOLCOTT. 

Providence,  June  4, 1855. 
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CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OP  PROVmENCE. 


Gentlemen  : 

In  acoordance  with  one  of  your  established  regulations*  I  hereby  re- 
spectfully submit  my  first  Quarterly  Report.  As  the  time  elapsed  since 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  is  so  short,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  enter  so  fully  into  a  description  of  the  present  condition,  and 
the  future  wants  of  our  schools  as  a  more  extended  observation  will  ena- 
ble me  to  do.  It  has  been  my  first  aim  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is  my  fixed  pur- 
pose not  to  assume  anything  that  properly  belongs  to  others,  nor  to  loaye 
undone  anything  that  is  legitimately  required  of  myself. 

All  the  schools  in  this  city  have  been  visited  and  examined  a  number 
of  times  during  the  quarter,  especially  the  Primary  and  intermediate 
Schools,  in  which  I  have  spent  from  three  to  five  hours  of  almost  every 
day,  either  in  teaching,  or  in  suggesting  such  modes  of  instruction  as 
seemed  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  condition.  And  it  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  city.  In  respect  to  their  general  appear- 
ance, neatness  and  good  order,  they  surpass  any  schools  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  these  particulars  they  may  justly  be  regarded  the  model 
schools  of  New  England.  Such  results  never  could  have  been  pro- 
duced without  thorough  teaching  and  discipline,  together  with  the  most 
fEiithful  and  intelligent  supervision. 
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Bat  as  we  are  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainment,  but  to 
press  forward  to  still  higher  degrees  of  excellence,  I  shall  proceed  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  our  present  school 
system,  and  suggest  a  few  appropriate  remedies. 

The  evil  that  first  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude,  and  I  allude  to  it  at  this  time,  not  because  it  exists  in  this 
city  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  but  rather  because  its  enormity 
is  so  great  that  it  never  should  be  lost  sight  of,  until  some  judicious  and 
appropriate  remedy  is  found  for  its  mitigation  or  permanent  cure.  I 
refer  to  the  irregular  attendance  of  children  in  our  Public  Schools.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  It  is  one  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  and  awakened  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  Now  England.  In  our  educational  pe- 
riodicals, and  in  the  reports  of  Committees  and  Superintendents,  elo- 
quent and  touching  appeals  have  been  sent  forth  to  parents,  and  still 
this  evil  is  shedding  its  saddening  and  blighting  influences  over  the  best 
schools  in  our  land.  The  means  and  agencies  that  are  now  employed  in 
the  noblest  of  all  causes,  are  failing  to  produce  their  legitimate  results. 
Thorough  and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  vigilant  and  careful  super- 
vision, can  accomplish,  comparatively,  but  little,  when  the  attendance 
of  pupils  is  inconstant  and  irregular.  What  can  more  effectually  damp 
the  ardor  of  a  faithful  teacher,  and  render  nugatory  his  best  directed  ef- 
forts, than  the  frequent  absences  of  his  pupils  ?  For  in  a  school  pro- 
perly graded  and  classed,  every  instance  of  absence  or  tardiness  produ- 
ces, more  or  less,  disorder  and  confusion,  and  seriously  interrupts  the 
onward  progress  of  the  class.  When  a  pupil  returns  to  school  after  a 
long  or  a  short  absence,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must  either  wait 
in  idleness,  while  he  is  fully  prepared  in  that  which  they  have  passed 
over,  or  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  attempting  to  com- 
prehend truths  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  that  which  precedes.  For  there  can  be  no  intelligent  study  un- 
less each  preceding  step  is  preparatory  to  a  succeeding  one. 

It  is  true  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bacon,  that  everything  un- 
known must  be  learned  by  a  comparison  with  something  else  that  is 
well  known.  And  without  this  previous  preparation  all  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  clear  conception  of  interesting  truths  is  lost,  and  the 
pupil  is  often  compelled  to  plod  on  his  weary  way  in  listlcssness  and 
disgust.  This  injudicious  mode  of  teaching  by  compelling  pupils  to 
grapple  with  subjects  far  bevond  their  comprehension,  not  only  creates 
in  their  minds  a  distaste  for  study  and  mental  effort,  but  necessarily 
produces  that  vicious  habit  of  incoherent  and  confused  thought,  which 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  sound  scholarship.  The  developing  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  in  their  natural  order,  is  of  far  more  consequence 
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than  the  simple  knowledge  of  any  number  of  facts,  however  important 
they  may  be.  And  this  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gradual  and  uninter- 
rupted process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  nature,  in  the 
opening  bud  and  the  expanding  flower. 

The  effect  of  irregular  attendance  on  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  no 
less  marked  and  striking.  When  scholars  cease  to  be  interested  in  their 
studies,  they  soon  become  proper  subjects  for  discipline.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  all  cases  of  difficulty,  originate  from  this  source.  Instances 
are  quite  rare  of  pupils  falling  under  censure,  who  are  prompt  and  reg- 
ular in  their  attendance  at  school. 

But  this  evil  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  sohool-room.  The  habits 
formed  in  early  life  have  a  powerful  and  abiding  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  future  career  of  every  youth.  And  every  system  of  education 
must  be  radically  defective  in  which  this  is  not  regarded  of  paramount 
importance. 

The  origin  of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  parents  do 
not  feel  tlioir  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Were  they  fully  aware  of 
the  irreparable  injury  they  are  doing  to  their  children,  they  could  not 
keep  them  from  school  for  trifling  causes. 

For  there  can  be  no  high  appreciation  of  knowledge  when  children 
can  absent  themselves  from  school  on  any  plea  of  pleasure  or  temporary 
convenience.  What  is  not  valued  will  not  be  sought  for  with  vigorous 
effort.  Intelligent  action  ever  will  bo  commensurate  with  its  moving 
cause,  both  in  the  energy  by  which  it  is  put  forth,  and  in  the  wisdom 
by  which  it  is  directed.  Were  there  a  standard  by  which  the  pecuniary 
value  of  education  could  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  any  article  of 
merchandise,  and  could  the  loss  to  each  pupil  of  every  day's  absence 
from  school  be  determined,  as  it  were,  by  weight  and  measure,  we  then 
might  hope  to  reach  the  minds  of  some  parents,  who  are  now  indifferent 
to  this  subject.  Could  they  be  convinced  that  the  labor  of  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  leave  school,  would  he  worth,  pecuniarily,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more,  if  their  minds  were  well  disciplined  and  cul- 
tivated, than  if  they  receive  only  an  imperfect  and  defective  education, 
we  should  see  less  of  that  cruel  economy  that  is  now  practised  by  pa- 
rents, in  starving  the  intellect  and  impoverishing  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  in  order  to  lay  up  wealth  to  be  squandered  by  them  in  their 
ignorance. 

But  there  are  infinitely  higher  motives  by  which  parents  should  be 
governed;  motives  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  When  we  consider  that  it  has  powers  of  unlimited  growth  and 
expansion  to  be  developed,  and  that  knowledge  is  the  only  element  that 
can  give  strength  and  vigor,  ought  not  this  to  be  supplied  as  freely  and 
as  bountifully  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  light  that  dawns  on  our 
path? 
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But  much  may  bo  done  towards  mitigating  this  evil  by  the  teachers. 
Their  position  is  one  of  great  power ;  its  full  force  has  never  yet  been 
seen  or  felt.  Every  teacher  throws  around  him  an  influence  of  which  he 
is  utterly  unconscious,  and  this  is  silently  moulding  and  forming  all  that 
is  precious  and  permanent  in  character.  The  approving  smile  and  the 
withering  frown  leave  an  impress  upon  the  tender  heart  of  a  child  which 
no  period  of  time  can  efface  ortremove.  Tlie  first  aim  of  every  teacher 
should  be  to  convince  his  pupils  that  he  seeks  only  their  highest  good, 
and  that  all  his  efforts  will  be  directed  to  this  end;  and  that,  although 
he  is  clothed  with  authority  to  restrain  the  wayward,  and  excite  the  in- 
dolent, he  is  also  adorned  with  Christian  graces  to  win  those  of  a  gentler 
mould  to  the  laborious  pleasure  of  thought  and  study.  Much  can  be 
done  by  every  teacher  to  render  the  school-room  attractive  to  scholars, 
that  they  may  feel  that  it  is  not  only  for  their  interest,  but  their  highest 
pleasure  to  bo  present  at  school.  When  this  power  over  the  youthful 
mind  is  possessed  by  a  teacher,  he  can  accomplish  in  his  school,  almost 
anything  he  wishes. 

But  parents  and  teachers  must  act  unitedly  in  this  great  work  ;  until 
this  is  done  nothing  permanent  and  valuable  will  be  secured,  and  our 
qaarterly  returns  will  continue  to  disclose  the  lamentable  fact,  that  out 
of  six  thousand  children  whose  names  are  registered  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  city,  there  is  a  daily  average  absence  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand. Is  not  this  significant  fact  of  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  a  deeper 
and  more  general  interest  in  this  subject  ? 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  do  not  and  who  cannot  at- 
tend regularly  any  school.  They  are  obliged,  when  they  can  find  em- 
ployment, to  assist  their  parents  at  home,  in  procuring  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Yet  there  are  weeks  and  sometimes  months  during  the  year,  in 
which  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  common  school  instruction, 
were  there  any  schools  adapted  to  their  wants  and  condition.  Many  of 
these  are  not  qualified  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  even  if  they  were, 
they  could  not  be  properly  classed  in  them,  on  account  of  frequent  nec- 
essary absences.  Is  it  fitting  to  send  children  from  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  the  Primary  or  Intermediate  Schools,  the  only 
schools  into  which  tlieir  qualifications  will  admit  them,  to  be  classed 
with  boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  ?  If  they  attend 
school  at  all,  these  are  the  only  schools  they  can  enter.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  inquiries  were  now  made,  it  would  be  ascertained  that  there  is 
a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  for  this  reason. 
In  our  excellent  school  system  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  made  that 
is  exactly  suited  to  this  unfortunate,  but  deserving  class  of  youth.  They 
need  a  peculiar  kind  of  instruction,  such  as  is  not  now  furnished  in  any 
of  our  Public  Schools,  which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties 
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of  life  in  the  shortest  time.  They  should  also  be  subjected  to  a  di£fer- 
ent  kind  of  discipline,  adapted  to  their  unfortunate  condition.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  bind  them  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  required  for  other  pupils. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  largo  and  increasing  class  of  youth,  I  would 
recommend  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  their  special 
benefit  and  accommodation. 

These  schools  should  embrace  in  their  course  of  instruction  all  tlie 
studies  of  our  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools.  They 
may  he  styled  Mixed  or  Ungraded  Schools.  The  highest  order  of  tal- 
ent, both  for  discipline  and  instruction,  should  be  secured,  to  ^ive  them 
efficiency  and  success.  And  they  should  ever  receive  the  special  fos- 
tering care  of  this  Committee.  There  is  no  class  of  cliildron  in  the 
community  that  has  so  strong  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  liberaliity , 
and  this  claim  is  urged  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  as  well  as  by 
erery  dictate  of  an  enlightened  policy ;  for  unless  they  are  brought  un- 
der thegenialandrefininginfluenco  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  they 
will  be  trained  to  the  practice  of  the  most  odious  vices  and  daring  crimes. 
There  is  no  truth  better  established  than  that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  every  species  of  human  misery,  and  were  there  no  higher  mo- 
tive than  that  suggested  by  a  rigid  economy,  this  class  of  youth  should 
not  be  overlooked  ;  for  labor  increases  in  value  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  intelligence  by  which  it  is  directed.  There  is  no  sphere  in 
life  in  which  this  sound  maxim  of  political  economy  docs  not  hold  good. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  permanent  and  available  wealth  of  every  community 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  material  products  of  exchange,  as  in  the 
imperishable  treasures  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  intellect.  To  bring 
out  this  wealth,  a  germ  of  which  exists  in  every  youthful  mind,  to  puri- 
fy it  of  its  earthly  dross  and  fit  it  for  its  highest  uses,  is  and  ever  should 
be,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  Common  School  education. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  youth  who  are  habitual  truants,  whom 
no  parental  authority  can  reach,  and  no  power  but  that  of  tlie  law  can 
bring  under  the  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline.  Shall 
such  continue  to  roam  our  streets,  and  early  become  initiated  into  all 
the  debasing  vices  of  our  city,  or  shall  the  friendly  arm  of  th(»  law  be 
extended  to  rescue  them  from  utter  degradation  and  ruin?  Without 
the  aid  of  some  legislative  enactment  but  little  can  bo  done  by  this  Com- 
mittee to  benefit  this  class.  Active  sympathy  and  moral  suasion  can 
accomplish  something,  but  there  can  be  no  effectual  remedy  for  this 
growing  evil,  unless  there  are  compulsory  measures  to  bo  resorted  to 
when  necessary.  In  many  towns  and  cities  in  New  England  a  truant 
law  is  enforced,  which  is  accomplishing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 
Might  not  a  judicious  law,  wisely  administered,  produce  similar  results 
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in  this  city  ?     This  subject  is  well  deserving  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  Committee. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  the  first  class  in  each  of  the  schools  of  this 
city  have  been  examined  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  result  of  the 
examination  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  There  was  exhibited  indubi- 
table evidence  of  a  steady,  onward  progress.  All  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
were  examined  in  music  'by  Professor  Greene,  who  reports  that  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  and  decided  improvement  in  this  important 
branch  of  Common  School  instruction. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  High  School,  which  I 
diink,  will  secure  gpreater  efficiency  and  thoroughness.  A  fourth  room 
for  girls  has  been  opened,  by  which  forty  additional  pupils  can  be  ac- 
commodated. A  teacher  has  been  employed  to  give  instruction  in 
French  in  both  departments. 

A  Primary  Sch(»ol  has  been  opened  in  Haymarket  street,  with  two 
taachers,  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  in  that  neighborhood,  and  is  now 
qaite  full.  The  school  in  Wickendcu  street  has  been  reduced  to  so 
small  a  number  by  the  removal  of  Catholic  children,  that  unless  it  should 
be  materially  increased,  I  would  recommend  its  discontinuance  at  the 
close  of  the  next  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
tiio  Committee,  the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  maps,  books  of  reference,  and  apparatus  for  the  High  School. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  report  will  show  the  average  attendance 
of  pupils  belonging  to  each  district  of  the  diflferent  grades,  and  the  av- 
erage per  cent,  of  absence  for  each,  for  the  quarter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schooli, 
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In  accordance  with  the  statute,  the  School  Committee  of  North  Prov- 
idence respectfully  submit  the  following  Report : — 

The  Town  Council,  at  its  meeting  in  June  last,  elected  the  following 
persons  for  School  Committee,  to  wit:  John  C.  Tower,  Josepli  Wescott, 
A.  R.  Abbott,  Stanton  Beldeu,  Obadiah  Brown  and  John  II.  Willard. 

The  Board  was  subsequently  organized  by  electing  John  C»  Tower. 
Chairman,  and  John  H.  Willard,  Clerk. 

The  Committee  have  held  thirteen  meetings  during  the  year,  and  Uieir 
duties  otherwise  have  been  unusually  arduous — the  correspondence 
alone  requiring  the  transmission  of  more  than  one  hundred  letters,  no- 
tices, &c. 

FINANCES. 

The  following  funds  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal : 

From  the  State,  $2250  60 

*»      "    Town  Tax,  3500  00 

Registry  Tax,                    (for  1853-4)  300  00 


it  4t 


Total,  $6050  60 

This  has  been  nearly  absorbed  by  orders  in  favor  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts, and,  in  all  cases,  for  expenses  previously  incurred. 
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Were  all  the  schools  in  the  town  permanent,  the  above  total  would 
fall  considerably  short  of  meeting  their  aunuil  expenses.  But,  us  many 
of  them  are  public  but  part  of  the  year,  a  surplus  has,  for  several  years, 
been  accumulating  in  favor  of  such  districts  as  did  not  need,  or  did  not 
choose  to  use  their  entire  dividends,  and  the  Committee,  by  the  law  of 
1846,  had  no  power,  in  any  way,  to  transfer  such  excesses  to  the  defi- 
cient districts.  The  revised  school  law,  however,  empowers  the  Board 
to  re-divide  all  balances,  that  may  thus  appear,  amimg  the  various  dis- 
tricts under  their  charge,  whenever  they  deem  such  a  measure  necessa- 
ry. A  part  of  the  above  balances  the  Committee  have  thought  advisa- 
ble to  thus  re-divide,  and  have  also  passed  a  vote  that  each  district,  on 
being  notified  by  the  clerk,  shall  present  its  bill,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
covering  all  expenses  to  date,  and  that  all  excesses  which  may  still  re- 
main to  the  credit  of  the  school  department,  after  such  bills  have  been 
ordered,  shall  be  added  to  the  general  school  fund  for  the  next  year,  to 
be  divided  as  usual.  Justice  to  many  of  the  districts  that  now  eke  out 
their  schools  by  a  tuition  bill  or  a  tax  on  the  distiict  property,  absolute- 
ly demands  the  permanency  of  this  regulation. 

No  additional  appropriation  has  been  asked  of  the  town  since  1850. 
Since  that  time  the  average  attendance  has  greatly  increased — the  imm- 
ber  of  schools,  by  means  of  grading,  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  teach- 
ers, as  principals  and  assistants,  have  considerably  more  tlian  doubled. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  feel  bound,  respectfully,  to 
recommend  that  the  sum  of  $1000  be  added  to  the  present  appropria- 
tion. The  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  town  since  the  above 
date,  wHl  fully  warrant  this  measure — which  has  now  become  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  The  Committee  who,  by  law, 
sorre  without  compensation,  and  are  also  taxed  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  would,  by  no  means,  encourage  any  expenditure  not  ab- 
Bolately  unayoidable.  But  this  appeal  has  already  been  forborne  too 
long,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  no  consideration  will  be  suffercci.  to  de- 
lay it  longer. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

It  ^Tes  the  Committee  pleasure  to  state  that  the  chronic  difficulties 
of  District  No.  3,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  amicable  adjustment.  The  house 
near  Corliss  &  Nightingale's  is  being  raised  and  a  story  subjoined,  and 
a  new  house  is  to  be  immediately  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  raiU 
road  for  different  grades  of  schools.  The  completion  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  raise  this  district  to  the  rank  to  which  its  wealth  and  popu- 
latioii  hare  long  since  entitled  it. 

The  house  on  Smith's  Hill  is  nearly  new  and  in  good  condition,  but 
will  soon  foil  for  want  of  capacity — although  quite  recently  enlarged. 
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When  this  has  been  provided  for,  and  the  purposes  of  No.  3  consummE'* 
ted,  the  town  will  then  be  supplied  throughout  with  commodious,  and« 
in  many  cases,  elegant  and  expensive  school  houses^and  for  the  pro- 
spective disposal  of  matters  so  pregnant  with  contention  and  strife  as 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  we  have  reason  cordially  te  congratulate 
both  the  town  and  our  successors  in  office.  Seldom  is  a  school  house 
erected  where  the  recriminations  do  not  equal  its  shingles  plus  its  clap- 
boards plus  the  nails  that  hold  both  on — or  that  is  not  dedicated  in  ad- 
vance by  profane  invocations.  Whoever  wishes  to  test  the  moral  tone 
of  a  district  should  propose  to  build  a  school  house.  All  but  the  saints 
will  swear  to  begin  with — thei/Ul  wait  till  the  School  Committee  approves 
the  tax. 

TRUSTEES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

We  have  found  the  Trustees  of  the  town,  with  whom  our  duties  have 
kept  us  in  constant  intercourse,  to  be  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  and 
many  of  them  deeply  interested  in  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  their 
core.  The  success  of  our  schools  depends  more  perhaps  upon  the  com- 
petency and  faithfulness  of  these  functionaries  than  any  others  in  au- 
thority. Indeed,  no  school  will  ever  utterly  fail,  unless  something  is 
wrong  here.  The  law  makes  it  their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  under  their 
care  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  term.  But  the  faithful 
trustee  will  never  restrict  his  visits  to  the  bare  requirements  of  law. 
In  order  to  awaken  and  sustain  un  interest  in  all  parties,  he  should  al- 
low no  week  of  school  to  pass  without  his  presence.  Neither  are  the 
duties  connected  with  this  station  matters  of  mere  muscular  effort.  The 
trustee  should  not  only  be  able  to  buy  brooms  and  supply  coal,  but,  if 
possible,  to  drill  the  classes  in  their  daily  exercises.  Where  such  men 
are  not  to  be  had,  those  that  approach  nearest  to  them  should  be  taken. 
The  best  men  in  a  district  are  never  too  good  for  its  trustees — the  sec- 
ond best  never  good  enough, 

*  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  parents  the  duty  of  visiting  their 
respective  schools  more  frequently.  The  entrance  of  visitors  to  a  school 
— where  visiting  is  infrequent — is  like  the  presence  of  an  acid  to  an  al- 
kali— it  produces  fermentation  of  which  the  pupil's  ideas  become  the  es- 
caping gas.  Many  a  teacher-*-like  the  humble  writer — has  drenched 
his  pillow  over  the  mortifications  of  such  an  event.  And  what  can  a 
Buporintendent  effect  in  such  a  school  ?  He  could  as  well  examine  a 
flock  of  wild  pigeons  after  the  discharge  of  a  rifle  in  their  midst.  His 
entrance  has  much  the  effect  of  a  sheriff's  to  a  cell  of  condemned  crim- 
inals—all of  whom  are  expecting  to  hear  their  death  warrant.  Besides, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  parent's  interest  should  not  extend 
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to  bis  child's  edaoation.    His  food  and  raiment  are  seldom  resigned  to 
tbe  care  of  others,  why  then  should  his  education  he?      Why  should  the 
parent  with  studious  caro,  superintend  the  body  of  his  child,  which  must 
blanch  in  death  and  decay  in  the  grave,  to  the  neglect  of  the  invulnerable 
mind  whose  destiny  is  eternal  ?     But  again,  nothing  encourages  a  sohol-' 
ar  like  the  presence  of  his  parent.     He  may  perhaps  be  unlearned,  but 
this  matters  not  to  the  child,  while  to  himself  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant, for  every  such  person  should  earnestly  seek  to  place  his  children 
above  his  own  level  in  this  regard.     Parents  who  visit  their  schools, 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  the  teacher,  and  learn,  to  some  extent,  the 
trials  of  his  vocation,  are  the  last  to  condemn  any  measure  for  the 
common  good,  because  it  conflicts  with  their  imaginary  interests.  Such 
persons  never  originate  or  give  countenance  to  slanderous  reports 
against  a  well  conducted  school.     Such  reports  issue  from  those  who 
shun  schools  as  they  do  vipers,  and  whoso  supplications  are  always  for 
mewn — never  for  iuum.     The  least  ceremony  there  is  connected  with 
such  visitations,  the  better.     Let  chairs  be  provided,  and  a  scholar 
appointed  as  door-keeper  to  admit  and  seat  callers  without  the  teacher's 
ud.     In  this  way  no  one  will  be  hindered ;  and  when  the  convenient 
time  expires — the  embroidery  is  wrought — or  the  stocking  finished,  let 
the  withdrawal  be  alike  quiet  and  simple.     Thus  the  school  room  can 
be  made  a  place  of  daily  resort,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  parties,  and 
the  prejudice  of  none. 

IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE, 

Another  prevailing  evil  is  irregularity  of  attendance.  We  are  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  this  evil  is  on  the  wane,  and  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing in  two  of  our  schools  which  have  made  it  a  matter  of  stringent 
regulation.  The  average  attendance  in  one  of  these  schoolSf  was  during 
the  fall  term,  96  1-10  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance.  This  might, 
and  should,  be  the  cose  in  every  school  of  the  town.  Children  of  like 
years  that  are  employed  for  wages  average  98  per  cent.,  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  cases  is  in  the  nature  of  the  reward— one  being 
money  and  the  other  mind.  We  hope  such  regulations  may  be  adopted 
throughout  the  town  as  will  immediately  suppress  this  evil.  Persons 
will  doubtless  be  found  every  where  who  think,  because  **  they  pay  for 
schools,*'  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  send  when  and  how  they  please. 
Irregular  attendance  would  be  but  a  matter  of  self-injustice,  did  such 
persons  pay  the  whole  expense.  But  paying  one-thousandth  part  can  give 
no  one  the  right  to  injure  every  body  else.  They  pay  their  highwa 
tax ;  why  then  do  they  take  **  the  right  according  to  law  ?"  Why  not 
amuse  themselves  by  riding  obliquely  across  the  carriage  way,  or 
16 
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fencing  up  a  portion  for  prirate  use.  Why  do  such  persons  pay  their 
notes  at  the  bank  precisely  at  three  o'clock  to  prevent  protesting  ?-*- 
when  the  loan  is  as  much  a  benefit  to  the  bank  as  themselres.  Perhaps 
they  own  railroad  stock  ;  why  do  they  run  themselves  out  of  breath  and 
into  the  asthma  to  reach  the  cars  at  the  time  appointed  ?  Why  not 
oblige  the  public  to  wait  until  they  and  their  families  are  well  on  board  ? 
They  pay  their  town  tuxes ;  why  not  board  their  children  at  the  poor 
house,  or  draw  upon  the  supplies  there  to  subserve  present  necessities  ? 
The  schools  of  the  State  are  regulated  by  law  as  well  as  the  above 
institutions,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  restricted  with  regard  to  the 
former  the  same  as  to  the  latter.  The  utmost  therefore  we  can  ask  of 
such  persons  is  to  be  consistent,  and  as  often  as  the  bell  rings  and  the 
car  of  education  starts,  see  that  their  children  are  punctually  on  board. 

Suppose  a  teacher  should  form  a  dozen  scholars  into  a  class  in  Arith- 
metic. One  is  absent  until  some  important  principle  is  mastered  by 
the  class,  and  without  which  he  cannot  advance  a  step.  He  must, 
thereafter,  of  course  be  taught  alone^ — ^requiring  however,  the  same 
time  as  does  the  whole  class.  Soon  another  absents  himself  in  like 
manner,  and  the  same  consequences  ensue,  and  thus  instead  of  one  class 
of  twelve  scholars  be  has  twelve  classes  of  one  scholar ^  which  will  obviously 
require  his  whole  attention,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  residue  of  the 
school,  whose  whole  attendance  has  perhaps  been  perfect. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  delay  the  class,  for  a  few  days,  on  the 
return  of  every  absentee,  until  he  can  be  brought  up  to  their  attain- 
ments. This  would  be  equally  unjust  and  inimical  to  the  common 
interests  of  the  school.  And  yet  a  few  persons — generally  not  more 
than  three  or  four — are  forcing  these  results  upon  most  of  the  several 
districts  in  the  town,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  their  own  offspring  as  well 
as  those  of  the  community.  Such  gross  injustice  should  by  no  moans 
be  longer  tolerated. 

Parents  who  complain  that  their  children  are  not  sufficiently  encour- 
aged, should  remember  that,  by  a  single  day's  absence,  scholars,  other- 
wise abundantly  able  to  progress  with  their  classes,  are  frequently 
thrown  behind,  disheartened,  their  ambition  sunk  to  zero,  and  all  grounds 
of  encouragement  entirely  rent  away.  The  standard  of  salutary  com- 
mendation can  never  be  lowered  to  reach  such  scholars,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  lies  entirely  and  evxdusivly  with  the 
parent  himself. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  fear  that  moral  instruction,  as  a  part  of  common  school  educa- 
tion, is  quite  too  much  neglected.  A  suitable  manual  for  this  purpose 
is,  as  yet,  a  desideratum.  But  the  teacher  himself  should  be  able  to 
supply  this  deficiency.    There  is  scarcely  a  branch  he  teaches  but  may 
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properly  form  a  basis  for  each  instruction.  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Physiology*  Boiany,  Zoology,  &c.,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  fully  elaborated 
without  awakening  sentiments  of  both  morality  and  religion.  Many 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  sort  of  teaching — 
among  which  the  history  of  Joseph  stands  preeminent. 

If  this  state  of  existence  is  but  the  vestibule  of  another  whose  felici- 
ties depend  essentially  upon  our  improTcmcnt  of  this,  then  such 
improvement  should  form  the  grand  centre  to  which  all  earthly  attain- 
ments should  incessantly  converge.  The  solo  function  of  the  teacher 
is  the  moulding  of  mind.  He  should  therefore  mingle  with  it  such 
views  of  the  Deity's  power,  wisdom  and  goodness — such  a  sense  of  its 
own  dependence,  immorality  and  marvellous  attributes,  and  such  an 
appreciation  of  the  social  virtues  as  will  best  fit  it  for  its  high  and 
exalted  destiny. 

TEACHERS  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED. 

Our  schools  will  never  produce  their  highest  benefits  until  they  can 
all  be  made  permanent,  and  retain  their  teachers  from  year  to  year. 
One  of  the  hindrances  to  their  complete  success  is  the  yearly  change  of 
teachers — now  made  necessary  by  the  inability  of  several  districts  to 
continue  their  schools  throughout  the  year.  The  usefulness  of  a  teacher 
increases  with  his  continuance  in  the  same  school.  His  second  year's 
services  are  one-third  more  valuable  to  the  same  district  than  his  first,- 
and  will  continue  to  augment  in  nearly  the  some  ratio.  His  discipline 
and  general  system  of  teaching  become  established,  and — what  is  more 
— ^his  interests  and  ambition  become  identified  with  those  of  the  commu-- 
nity  in  which  he  resides. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  schools  of  the - 
town  compare  favorably,  as  we  believe,  with  the  schools  of  New  England 
— generally — that  the  present  year  has  been  propitious  to  their  merits, 
and  that  their  prospects  for  the  future  are  every  way  encouraging. 
The  data  from  which  we  derive  these  opinions  are  partly  the  results  of 
our  own  observations,  and  partly  the  various  verbal  and  written  reports 
of  J.  H.  Willord,  who,  at  our  first  meeting  in  June  lost,  was  elected  to* 
superintend  said  schools.  To  his  annual  report — which  we  here  ap- 
pend— we  invite  particular  attention. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  C.  TOWER,  Chairman- 

JOHN  H.  WILLARD,  Clerk. 


North  Providence,  May  19,  1855. 

School  Committee  of  North  Providence : 

Gentlemen: — During  the  school  year — now  closing — the  varioas 
public  schools  of  the  town  have  b(>on  visited  as  the  law  directs.  In  dis- 
charging these  duties,  Messrs.  Sisson,  Abbott,  Savage  and  Robbins 
have,  from  time  to  time,  rendered  me  very  efficient  and  acceptable  aid. 
The  facts,  thus  developed,  I  embody  below,  together  with  such  hints 
and  recommendations  as  seem  indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  and  future  wants  of  said  schools. 

DISTRICT  No.  1.    PAWTUCKET. 

l%e  Primary  Department  here  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  care 
of  its  present  Principal,  with  some  variety,  however,  in  her  Assistants. 
They  teach  well,  and  fully  compensate  by  a  superabundance  of  mater- 
nity and  kindness  for  any  apparent  laxness  in  discipline. 

The  2d  Intermediate  Department  was  taught  in  the  summer  and  fall  by 
a  young  lady  of  amiability,  good  qualifications,  and  great  aptness  to 
teach.  Her  school  did  her  credit.  Shortly  after  her  resignation  I  visited 
the  school  under  her  successor.  It  promised  well,  and  proves  to  be  one 
of  our  best  schools. 

The  1st  Intermediate — which  has  hitherto  been  made  the  highest  de- 
partment in  the  summer  season,  and  was,  this  year,  merged  in  the 
granmiar  department  during  the  winter  term,  (the  respective  teachers 
becoming  associate  principals) — ^was  taught  by  a  young  lady  who  pos- 
sesses, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  essential  attributes  of  a  good  teacher, 
and  who  applies  them  with  such  tact  and  energy  as  to  make  them  tell 
to  their  best  effect. 

7Ae  Grammar  Department  was,  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms, 
nnder  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments,  great  self- 
reliance,  and  more  than  ordinary  ability  both  to  discipline  and  teach. 
The  trustees  are  wisely  retaining  his  services — an  example  I  particu- 
larly recommend  to  their  successors  in  office.  The  Assistant  in  this 
department,  for  the  summer  and  fall  terms,  is  an  excellent  young  lady, 
with  kind  disposition  and  good  social  qualities,  and  who  rendered  the 
district  very  acceptable  service. 

DISTRICT  No.  2.    PAWTUCKET. 

The  principal  teachers  in  this  district  have  retained  their  respective 
positions  for  several  consecutive  years.  The  lower  school  is  in  all  re- 
spects, one  of  rare  merit.  The  Mtddle  Department  involves  again  much 
of  the  maternal  principle,  but  exhibits  good  results ;  and  the  Grammar 
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Department — ^under  my  own  oare — with  an  able  and  energetic  Assistant 
— exhibits  varying  suocoss  according  to  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
apon.  A  year  since — to  relieve  the  schools  below,  then  crowded  to 
excess — some  seventy  scholars  were  transferred  to  our  department. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  some  of  the  advanced  pupils  were  regularly 
installed  by  the  trustees  as  Assistants,  who  have  done  themselves  credit 
and  the  school  good  service.  The  average  attendance  hpre,  for  the  fall 
term,  wus  96  1-10  per  cent,  of  the  full  attendance,  and  probably  would 
have  been  as  high  for  the  winter  term,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness.  This  large  attendance  has  resulted  from  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  trustees  several  years  since. 

DISTRICT  No.  3.    WENSCOTT. 

This  district  has  two  departments  in  separate  buildings.  At  the 
Primary  House^  with  90  seats,  the  attendance  has  been  about  200  scholars. 
The  Principal  of  this  department  is  an  able  and  experienced  teacher, 
and,  with  an  efficient  Assistant,  has  accomplished  all  that  the  circum- 
stances would  permit.  This  house  is  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
enlargement  which  will  more  than  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  Grammar  Department^  with  40  seats,  has,  the  past  winter,  regis- 
tered near  120  pupils.  The  summer  term  of  this  department  wai« 
taught  by  a  young  gentleman  who  possesses  tact,  talent  and  attainment, 
and  will  succeed  well  wherever  he  teaches.  The  fall  and  winter  terms 
were  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  highly  qualified,  and  of  great  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  and  who— despite  the  untoward  circumstancej? 
that  fairly  whelmed  him — produced  valuable  results.  This  district  is 
one  of  ihe  most  wealthy  and  populous  in  the  town,  and  when  its  present 
arrangements  are  completed,  will  assume  its  proper  standing  among  its 
fellow  districts. 

Some  years  since  a  public  spirited  gentleman  built  a  school  house  in 
the  western  part  of  this  district,  the  use  of  which  he  tendered  to  the 
trustees.  The  school  has  been  supported  partly  by  generous  donations 
from  the  owner  of  the  house  and  other  individuals  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  partly  by  the  town.  The  school  hero  is  small,  but  under  the  car© 
of  a  good  teacher,  and  apparently  making  fine  progress. 

DISTRICT  No.  4.     WOODVILLE. 

This  school  is  not  yet  graded.  The  young  lady  that  taught  it  through 
the  year  has  many  qualities  of  a  good  teacher.  She  disciplines  with 
ease  and  teaches  to  fair  advantage.  The  house  affords  good  acconuno- 
dations  and  the  scholarship  is  of  ordinary  promise. 
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DISTRICT  No.  5.    CENTERDALE. 

This  school  consists  of  two  grades. 

The  Lower  Department  has  been  under  its  present  teacher  some  fire 
or  six  years.  She  is  finely  adapted  to  her  position,  and  the  district  has 
reaped  a  rich  reward  by  the  retention  of  her  seryices. 

The  Grammar  Department  was  taught  by  a  gentleman  whose  many 
excellent  qualities  entitle  him  to  high  regard.  The  department  has, 
however,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  been  declining  both  in  numbers  and 
ambition,  and  will  require  a  teacher  of  peculiar  energy  to  place  it  upon 
its  former  level.  The  house  is  a  model  of  school  architecture,  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  at  their  examinations  is  worthy  of 
much  praise. 

DISTRICT  No.  6.    MANTON. 

The  school  in  this  district  has  also  two  departments.  The  lower 
school  here  has  again  been,  for  two  years,  under  the  care  of  the  same 
teacher,  and  being  well  taught  and  disciplined,  has  made  excellent 
progress. 

The  male  teacher  here  taught,  during  the  summer  term,  in  District 
No.  3,  and  the  teacher  now  in  No.  3  taught  the  summer  term,  here. 
Having  therefore  under  the  head  of  No.  3,  expressed  my  opinion  both 
of  these  teachers  and  their  respective  schools,  I  will  only  add  that  the 
present  incumbent  in  this  district — relieved  from  the  disabilities  of  the 
former,  and  placed  in  a  new  and  convenient  house,  and  with  only  a 
suitable  number  of  pupils,  has,  greatly  to  his  own  credit,  turned  these 
advantages  to  most  excellent  account. 

DISTRICT  No.  7.    FRUIT  HILL. 

This  school  again  is  ungraded,  and  the  two  young  ladies  who  taugiit 
it  in  succession  are  well  qualified  and  well  fitted  both  to  govern  and 
teach.  Under  their  management  the  school  has  made  very  satisfactory 
progress.  The  house  is  in  good  condition  and  pleasantly  located,  but 
the  access  to  it  should  be  somewhat  improved. 

DISTRICT  No.  8.    NEAR  OLNEYVILLE. 

In  this  district  the  school  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The 
lower  one  was,  in  the  summer,  taught  by  an  able,  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  who,  when  she  resigned,  had  been  its  Principal  for 
nearly  seven  years.  It  will  therefore  be  enough  to  say  of  her  successor 
that,  with  a  good  Assistant,  she  has  fully  preserved  the  reputation  of 
the  school.  Indeed,  many  of  the  ornamental  exercises  of  this  depart- 
ment were  among  the  most  pleasing  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
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7Tk«  Intermediate  Schoal  has,  from  its  origin,  beon  taught  by  the 
present  incumbent.  She  seems  to  possess  every  requisite  of  a  finished 
teacher,  and  what  she  fails  to  effect  cannot  well,  I  venture  to  say,  be 
effected  by  any  one.  My  calls  at  her  room  are  always  a  pastime — never 
a  task. 

The  present  teacher  of  the  Grammar  Department  has  retained  his 
poet  for  many  years.  On  him  and  his  school  myself  and  colleagues  in 
office  have,  in  former  reports,  drawn  hard  upon  the  list  of  laudatory 
epithets.  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  he  is  fully  master  of  his  calling, 
and  his  school  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  I  seldom  visit  here  without 
self-improvement,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  experiment  to  others 
of  our  profession. 

DISTRICT  No.  9.    EAST  TURNPIKE. 

This  school  is  rather  the  smallest  in  the  town,  although  its  territory 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  largest.  The  summer  term  was  taught  by  a 
young  lady  of  limited  qualifications,  though  of  very  fair  practical  suc- 
cess. The  winter  term  was  under  the  care  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a 
good  degree  of  talent  and  fair  literary  attainments,  and  who  made  most 
commendable  efforts  to  succeed.  He  was  followed  by  a  teacher  who, 
in  a  very  short  time,  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good  for  the  dis- 
trict.   I  regret  that  his  engagements  permitted  him  to  remain  no  longer. 

DISTRICT  No.  10.    SMITH'S  HILL. 

This  school  has  two  grades.  The  Principals  are  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  summer  term  of  the  Lower  Department  was  taught  by  the 
Principal  alone.  The  duties  proved  too  arduous  for  any  single  teacher, 
and,  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  she  has  been  well  assisted,  which 
has  resulted  in  bringing  the  department  into  a  most  excellent  condition. 

The  Grammar  School  has,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  been  under 
its  present  teacher.  He  is  a  substantial  man  with  good  qualifications 
for  his  calling,  and  has  succeeded  well  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
district.  His  order  is  always  excellent,  and  iiis  school  constantly  im- 
proving. This  district  very  much  needs  a  house  for  three  grades  of 
schools. 


GENERAI^  REMARKS. 

Convinced  that  the  defects  in  teaching  throughout  the  town,  have,  the 
present  year,  been  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart,  I  have  reserved  them 
for  this  chapter,  to  avoid  making  them  too  personal ;  couching  the  re- 
port however  in  such  terms  as  to  prevent  misapplication.  Errors  there 
have  been,  notwithstanding,  both  numerous  and  important,  and  in  one 
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or  two  instances  tho  Teachers  have  proved  totally  inadequate  to  tfaeir 
respcctiye  stations.  Embracing  these  defects  under  the  head  of  general 
remarks,  I  leave  each  Teacher  to  select  and  profit  hj  those  portions 
which  apply  particularly  to  himself. 

1st.  Qualifications.  Not  one  Teacher  in  ten  of  those  we  are 
obliged — for  want  of  better — to  approve,  is  properly  qualified  for  his 
vocation.  It  is  only  by  closing  one  eye  and  one  ear,  and  being  cautions 
even  then  what  questions  we  put,  that  a  majority  of  the  Teachers  are 
got  through  at  all.  The  system  of  County  Inspectors  is,  as  at  present 
conducted,  also  prejudicial  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State.  These 
officials  serve  without  compensation ;  and,  being  unrestricted,  grant 
many  of  their  certificates  without  examination,  which,  being  counter- 
signed by  the  State  Commissioner,  become  valid  throughout  the  State 
for  three  years.  Certificates  from  these  sources  were  originally 
designed  to  indicate  a  superior  qualification,  and  to  confer  special  ad- 
vantages upon  those  who  should  obtain  them.  Such  applicants  should, 
therefore,  be  made  to  pay  for  their  examination,  and  the  Inspector  to 
forfeit  his  commission  for  any  malpractice.  The  State  has  now  made 
an  appropriation  for  normal  instruction,  and  the  town  should,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  select  its  teachers  from  among  its  graduates  This  will,  in 
a  good  degree,  at  least,  obviate  this  difficulty. 

2d.  Discipline.  The  order  of  the  schools— except  such  as  have 
failed  in  all  respects — has  been  good,  I  might  perhaps  say — excellent, 
and  the  Teachers  have  generally  been  well  sustained,  both  by  Trustees 
and  parents  in  this  particular.  Physical  penalties  are  gradually  giving 
place  to  those  of  a  milder  and  less  alienating  character,  and  Teachers 
being  viewed  less  as  the  common  enemy  of  the  community.  Cases  do 
occur,  however,  and  probably  aways  will,  where  the  Teacher  is  com- 
pelled either  to  relinquish  his  authority,  or  maintain  it  by  physical  force. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  as  parents 
feel  the  importance  of  co-operating  with  the  Teacher  instead  of  tho 
scholar;  for  a  child — once  subdued — will  seldom  ngnin  rebel  unless 
instigated  by  the  spirit  of  the  home  fireside. 

A  couple  of  large  pupils  were  allowed,  by  their  parents,  to  loavo  ime 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  town  for  a  very  slight  cause,  after  the  Teacher 
had  offered  capitulation  upon  their  own  honor,  which  they  refused. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
the  present  year,  and  this — meeting  with  but  little  sympathy  beyond 
the  families  concerned — was  soon  suffered  to  subside. 

I  trust  the  young  gentlemen  will  take  the  remaining  step,  viz  :  return 
to  the  school,  or,  if  that  be  now  impossible,  fully  and  openly  adjust  the 
matter  with  their  teacher.  This  done,  they  will  be  the  better  qualified 
to  view  his  course  and  their  oum  conduct  in  a  more  impartial  light,  and 
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the  experience  thus  gained  will,  inevitably,  shed  a  happy  influence  over 
their  future. 

Orthography.  Too  many  of  our  Teachers  seem  to  think  this  whole 
subject  comprised  in  the  single  process  of  spelling,  whereas  it  should 
embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  upon  which  the  vocal 
language  is  based,  with  their  divisions  into  vocals,  sub  vocals  and  aspi- 
rates, together  with  the  reasons  for  these  divisions.  Next  the  characters 
representing  these  sounds  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  name,  sounds 
and  classification  of  each  should  be  explained,  and  the  reasons  therefor 
rendered.  To  these  should  succeed  the  formation  of  words  and  their 
classification  into  primitive,  derivative  and  compound,  together,  again, 
with  the  reasons  for  this  nomenclature.  And,  finally,  the  modes  of 
derivation  by  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  both,  and  the  meaning,  modification 
and  rules  for  the  joining  of  these  additional  syllables  should  be  given. 
And  to  these  rules — once  established — I  would  counsel  strict  adherence 
despite  all  authority,  never  writing  the  derivations  of  "jewel,"  or 
•♦travel*' — by  repeating  the  final  **1,"  or  of  **  refer"  or  **  confer," — 
(that  do  not  change  the  accent) — by  using  a  single  **r." 

After  the  alphabet  is  reached,  this  exercise — designed  to  be  entirely 
oral — may  be  conducted  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Teacher,  Will  you  name  the  first  character  of  the  alphabet  ?  All  name  it.— 
Uow  many  sounds  has  a  ?  Ans.  Four.  Will  you  make  these  sounds  ?  All  make 
them  in  the  order  of  th^ir  depth  or  gravity,  as  heard  in  the  words,  fate,  fat,  far,  fall.* 
Are  these  sounds  vocals,  suhvocals  or  aspirates  ?  Ans.  Vocals.  Why  ?  Ans. 
They  consist  entirely  of  voice. 

Teacher,  Will  you  name  the  second  character  of  the  alphabet?  All  name  it. 
How  many  sounds  has  b  ?  Ans.  One.  Will  you  make  it  ?  Is  it  voeal,  subvocal  or 
aspirate  ?    Ans.  Subvocal.    Why  ?    Ans.  It  consists  hut  partly  of  voice. 

Teacher,  Name  the  third  cnaracter  of  the  alphabet.  How  many  sounds  has  c  ? 
Ans.  Two  ;  one  like  k,  the  other  like  s.  When  docs  c  soui^d  like  k  ?  Ans.  Before 
a,  0  and  u.  When  like  s  ?  Ans.  Before  e,  i  and  y.  Make  the  sound  of  c  before 
a,  oandu.  Before  e,  i  and  y.  Are  these  sounds  vocal,  subvocal  or  aspirate  ?  Ans. 
Aspirate.     Why  ?    Because  they  connst  entirely  of  breath. 

When  the  alphabet  has  thus  been  compassed,  and  the  Teacher  made 
plain  the  supremacy  of  the  vowel  in  the  formation  of  syllables,  let,  for 
example,  the  word  **  legal"  be  pronounced  and  the  class  required  to 
simplify  it.  Their  inability  to  do  so  will  teach  them  that  a  primitive 
word  is  one  that  cannot  he  simplified >  Next,  let  the  words  **  illegal," 
**  legality"  and  **  illegality"  be  severally  given  as  examples  respectively 


*  These  several  sounds  are  obtained  by  first  pronouncing  a  monosyllable  contain- 
ing one  of  them  ;  then  by  omitting  all  that  piecedes  the  vowel  •  then  by  omitting 
all  that  follows  and  pronouncing  the  vowel  sound  alone ; — thus,  fate,  ate,  a ;  fat,  at, 
a,  &c, 
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of  deriving  by  a  prefix,  suffix  and  by  bota.  The  use  of  *'  il,"  in  tho^e 
words,*  for  **  in,"  will  also  load  naturally  to  an  explanation  of  such 
changes. 

Five  or  Uu.  minutes  in  a  day  spent  in  exercises  similar  to  the  above, 
and  constantly  mingled  with  the  daily  spoiling  recitations,  will  accom- 
plish much,  even  in  a  hsingle  term,  fur  this  sadly  neglected  branch  of  an 
elementary  education. 

Reading.  Several  of  our  present  Teachers  are  themselves  fine 
readers,  and  are  rapidly  raising  their  schools  to  their  own  standards* 
In  a  few  schools,  however,  the  subject  is  but  indifferently  attended  to, 
and  in  one,  prior  to  my  first  visitation,  apparently  not  at  all.  The 
copious  defects  in  this  branch  that  were  pointed  out  in  my  last  Report, 
seem  nearly  to  have  vanished,  and  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained to  have  been  generally  adopted,  especially  by  the  permanent 
Teachers  of  the  town. 

Grammar.  No  branch  is  receiving  more  attention  at  present  than 
this.  Scholars  who  attend  to  the  subject  bi.ing,  in  general,  able  both  to 
parse  and  analyze  with  commendable  roa^liness  and  accuracy.  The 
text,  also,  seems  to  be  well  understood,  and  the  compositions  to  possess 
a  good  degree  of  merit. 

Geography.  Thi:i  branch  is  also  receiving  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion— although  a  great  diversity  obtains  in  the  modes  of  teaching  it. 
Outline  ir.aps  are  in  general  use,  and  map  dniwing  is  practiced  in  every 
school.  I  think,  however,  that  Teachers  are  not  generally  satisfied  with 
their  own  modes  of  inculcating  this  subject,  and  sinceri*ly  believe  that 
the  very  best  mode  of  doing  so  is  as  yet  undevised. 

Arithmetic.  This  subject  is  tolerably  well  taught  in  nearly  all  the 
schools  of  the  town.  Results  are  correctly  given,  but  theories  arc 
labyrinthian.  The  following  I  mean  to  quote  verbatim,  though  no  two 
of  them  are  from  the  same  school. 

Example  Ist  Teacher.  How  much  will  9  yards  of  cloth  cost  at  3  dollars  a 
yard? 

Pupil.    If  3  dollars  buy  one  yard,  9  will  cost  3  times  9,  which  is  27. 

Example  2d.  Teacher.  When  flour  is  6  dollars  a  barrel,  how  many  barrels  can 
you  buy  for  36  dollars  ? 

PvpiL    If  it  is  6  dollars  a  barrel,  it  will  buy  as  many  as  G  goes  in  3G,  which  is  6. 

Example  3d.  Teacher,  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  at  4  dollars  per  yard,  can 
you  buy  for  6  barrels  of  flour  at  8  dollars  a  barrel  ? 

Pupil.    Five  times  8  are  40 ;  as  many  as  4  goes  in  40 — which  are  10  times. 

I  regret  to  add  that  such  examples  might  be  nmltiplied  to  a  great 
extent.  This  mode  of  chopping  logic  nmy  save  time,  but,  as  the  mathe- 
matics afford  more  discipline  of  mind  than  any  other  branch  of  our 
common  schools,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  totally  different  course. 
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As  an  incipient  step,  the  pupil  should,  in  some  way,  bo  taught  that 
the  leading  term  of  his  question — like  the  answer  in  kind — ^belongs 
alwatfs  to  the  predicate,  and  never  to  the  subject  of  his  proposition  :  or,  in 
language  better  suited  to  him,  perhaps, — that  he  must  never  begin  his 
explanation  with  the  leading  torm.  2d.  That  he  should  never  use  ab- 
stract numbers  when  coucrcto  are  given.  3d.  That  his  computations 
should  always  be  in  full,  and  the  **  which  is,"  &c.,  avoided.  Lot  me 
apply  these  rules  to  the  above  examples. 

£x.  1.  Three  dollars  is  the  leading  term,  because  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
monejr.  One  yd.  costs  3  dollars,  and  9  yds.  will  cost  9  times  3  dollars — 9  times  3 
dollars  are  27  dollars ;  therefore  9  yds.  of  doth  at  3  dollars  a  yard  will  cost  27  dol- 
lars—or, in  conditional  form,— If  1  yard  cost  3  dollars,  &c. 

Ex.  2.  One  barrel  is  the  leading  term,  because  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  bar- 
roll,  if  6  dollars  buy  one  barrel,  36  dollars  will  buy  as  many  barrels  as  6  dollars  are 
contained  times  in  36  dollars ;  6  dollars  are  contained  in  36  dollars  6  times  ;  there- 
fore 36  dollars  will  buy  6  barrels  of  flour  at  6  dollars  a  barrel. 

Ex.  3.  If  one  barrel  of  flour  costs  8  dollars,  5  barrels  will  cost  5  times  8  dollars— 
6  times  8  dollars  are  40  dollars  ;  then  40  dollars  will  pay  for  as  many  yds.  of  cloth  at 
4  dollars  a  yard  as  4  dollars  are  contained  times  in  40  dollars ;  4  dollars  are  con- 
tamed  in  40  dollars  10  times ;  therefore  5  barrels  of  flour  at  8  dollars  a  barrel  will 
purchase  10  yards  of  cloth  at  4  dollars  a  yard. 

To  teach  these  forms  the  Teacher  explains  the  first  example  of  the 
section  alone — then  in  connexion  wit  the  class — finally  the  class  ex- 
plains alone  while  ho  amends  if  necessary.  This  will  usually  effect  the 
object  at  once.  Most  of  our  Teachers  are  now  retained  from  year  to 
year.  I  make  these  suggestions,  therefore,  that  each  may  recognize 
and  remedy  his  or  her  own  defects  in  teaching  this  branch,  about  which 
there  is,  really,  more  practical  error  than  any  otlier  in  the  whole  routine 
of  common  school  instruction. 

History.  This  subject  is  taught  in  many  of  the  schools,  although 
it  seldom  receives  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  In  addition 
to  the  above  branches,  those  of  Algebra,  Surveying,  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Book-keeping,  &o., 
are  pursued,  but  are  not  among  the  branches  prescribed  by  law. 

I  have  thus  endeavored.  Gentlemen,  by  means  of  the  facts  collected, 
partly  by  myself  and  partly  by  the  able  gentlemen — whose  valiyible  aid 
it  gives  me  pleasure  again  to  acknowledge — briefly  to  exhibit  both  the 
errors  and  the  excellencies  of  the  schools  under  your  supervision.  In 
my  view,  the  latter  very  greatly  preponderate,  notwithstanding  I  have — 
with  a  view  to  future  improvement — expatiated  somewhat  largely  upon 
the  former.  Indeed  some  of  these  schools  are  among  the  very  best  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  visit,  and,  I  sincerely  believe,  among  the 
best  of  their  grade  in  the  country.     Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  Commissioner 
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of  Public  Schools  for  the  State,  accompanied  me  in  my  Tisitations  to  a 
few  of  these  schools,  and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  their 
excellent  condition. 

But  still,  the  benefits  of  common  school  education  are  greatly  abridged 
by  the  dictation  of  parents  as  to  the  studies  their  children  should  pur- 
sue. In  several  of  the  schools,  the  established  course  of  instruction 
embraces  some  fifteen  different  branches — to  bo  taken  of  course  a  suit- 
able number  at  a  time — not  one-third  of  which  are  pursued  by  one  in 
ten  of  those  who  finish  their  education  at  these  schools.  They  all  enter 
the  higher  department,  from  the  schools  below,  with  about  equal  attain- 
ments, and  thus  continue  until  ready  for  promotion  to  higher  branches. 
But  to  this  the  parent  objects — wishing  his  child  only  **  to  read,  write 
and  cipher."  Where  this  chimes  with  the  wish  of  the  child,  his  scholar- 
ship is  struck  down  at  once.  Perceiving  his  parent  neither  desires  him 
to  excel  or  preserve  his  equality,  he  actually  triumphs  in  his  own  pros- 
pective ignorance.  School  he  views  as  a  bore,  and  the  Teacher  a  tyrant, 
and  those  to  bo  pitied  who  are  left  to  his  exactions.  Yet  in  the  studies 
he  does  pursue  he  must  still  be  classed  with  others,  to  whom,  and  not 
to  him,  the  lessons  must  necessarily  be  graduated.  This  leaves  him 
large  time  for  roguery  and  mischief,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
school  as  well  as  to  himself.  Besides,  all  experience  proves,  that  a 
child,  thus  restricted  in  his  studies,  will  make  far  less  progress  in  the 
few  to  which  he  docs  attend,  than  those  who  pursue  the  entire  studies 
of  the  school.  This  serious  error  arises  from  judging  the  present  by 
tlie  past,  to  which,  in  school  matters,  it  has  little  or  no  resemblance. 
I  state  it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  censure,  hoping, 
withal,  that  parents  who  are  not  aware  of  the  peruicious  tendencies  of 
such  a  course,  may  give  these  hints  a  candid  consideration. 

We  have  all  to  regret.  Gentlemen,  the  loss  from  our  board  of  Rev.  A. 
R.  Abbott,  by  a  call  to  professional  labor  in  a  neighboring  state.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  this  community,  I  found  his  society  both  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  profitable,  and  his  aid  and  advice  in  my  official  duties 
have  laid  me  under  high  obligations.  ^Ir.  Abbott  is  an  intelligent  and 
talented  gentleman,  and  will  make  himself  felt  for  good  in  whatever 
community  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  reside. 

No  two  of  the  many  years  I  have  sat  at  this  board  has  the  School 
Committee  been  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  forebode  still  greater  changes  yet  to  come.  We  separate  to-day 
with  slight  prospect  of  assembling  again  in  our  present  capacity.  But, 
were  such  mutations  but  the  mere  sequents  of  partizan  caprice,  they 
would  still  come  to  us  laden  with  both  solemnity  and  instruction.  Our 
very  existence  is  but  a  succession  of  changes,  the  lust  of  which  will 
close  its  drama,  and  leave  us  to  relent  or  rejoice  according  as  we  have 
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ill  or  well  performed  the  part  assigned  us  hy  destiny  Impressed  with 
these  reflections  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  70U  for  your  aid  and  sup- 
port, I  cannot  but  hope,  Gentlemen,  that  how  divergent  soever  our 
paths  may  be  in  future,  we  may  continue  to  cherish  both  a  kindly  regard 
for  each  other,  as  well  as  a  deepening  interest  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation  of  our  common  community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  H.  WILLARD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Town, 


The  following  list  of  Books  have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Fowle  and  Swan's  Spelling  Book. 

Swan's  Series  with  Tower's  Fourth  Reader. 

Smith  and  Green's  Grammar. 

Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Emerson  and  Greenleaf  s  Practical  Arithmetics. 

Colburn  and  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetics, 

Sherwin's  Common  School  Algebra. 

Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Worcester's  General  History. 

Smith  and  Mitchell's  Geography. 

Smith's  Astronomy. 

Comstock's  Philosophy. 

Silliman's  Chemistry. 

Cutter's  Physiology. 
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^  I     LOCATIONS  AND 
S ;      GRADES. 


1 1      Hiffh  St. ,  Pmctucket. 
;  Grammar  Department. 
Associate  Principal. 
I  Assistant  . 

Intermediate  Dcpaitment. 
j  Primary  '* 

iChvrch   IliU,    PawUicket 

'Grammar  Department. 

I  Assistant. 

I  Intermediate  Department. 

I  Primary  ** 

Assistant. 
3  Wemcott  Factory, 

Grammar  Department. 

'Primary  *' 

Assistant. 
4 1  Woodville 

6  CenterdaJe. 

{Grammar  Department. 

I  Primary  ** 

6  Manton, 

.Grammar  Department. 

I  E'rimciry  ** 

7 1  FruU  mil. 

8'  Sku  Hill. 

i Grammar  Department. 

{Intermediate      '* 
Primary  " 

I  Assistant. 

9 1  East  Turnpike. 

10'  Smith's  Hill. 

Grammar  Department. 
Primary  *' 

Assistant. 


TEACHERS'  NAMES. 


TEACHERS'  NAMES. 


SUMMER  TERM. 

EUen  C.  M.  Cooper. 

Jane  Horswell. 
Mary  K.  Wilbour. 
Mary  A.  Jenks. 
Mary  We«cott. 

John  H.  WiUard. 
Julia  Lefavour. 
Mary  E.  Burrows. 
Mary  T.  Jenks. 
Lucinda  G.  Stowc. 

H.  H.  Jenks. 
Rachel  White. 
Phebe  Enches. 
Martha  H.  Williams. 

Caroline  A.  Hartwell. 


I  Wm.  L.  Chase. 
'  Lydia  B.  Dyer. 
iLydia  W.  Kenyon. 

Jenks  Mo  wry. 
Sarah  Sweetland. 
Catharine  Stone. 
Jane  N.  Payne. 
Angelinc  Haskell. 


Harris  W.  Aldrich. 
Abby  W.  Thurber. 


WINTER  TERM. 

H  C.Nash. 

Ellen  C.  M.  Cooper. 

Hannah  M.  Wilkinson. 
Mary  A.  Jenks 
Mary  Gorton. 

John  H.  Willard. 
Julia  Lefavour. 
Mary  E.  Burrows. 
Mar?  T.  Jenks. 
Sarah  A.  Jenks. 

I  Wm.  L.  Chase. 
•Rachel  White. 
Ellen  H.  Wecden. 
Martha  H.  Williams. 

i 

(Joseph  SeagraTC. 
Caroline  A.  Hartwell. 

jH.H,  Jenks. 
Lydia  B.  Dyer. 
I  Mary  W.  Hussey. 


I 


Jenks  Mowry. 
Sarah  Sweetiand. 
!  Lucinda  G.  Stowe. 
i  Jane  N.  Pavne. 
iWm.  W.  Waterman. 
James  C.  Collins. 
I 

Harris  W.  Aldrich. 
lAbby  W.  Thurber. 
Eliza  O.  Teomans. 


The  Committee,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution and  Tote : 

Believing  that  important  advantages  result  from  a  frequent  interchange  of  visits 
among  Terchers,  therefore, 

Resolved f  That  every  Teacher  be  allowed — without  loss  of  time — to  take  one  day 
in  each  school  month  for  the  purposes  of  visitation  only,  and  that  the  Trustees 
throughout  the  town  be  requested  to  extend  a  notice  of  this  resolution  to  the  Teach- 
ers under  their  respective  charges. 

Votedt  That  every  district  shall,  upon  being  notified  by  the  Clerk,  present  its  bill 
covering  all  expenses  to  the  31st  day  of  May  inclusive,  and  that  whatever  funds 
remain  in  the  town  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  school  department,  after  the  above 
bills  have  been  paid,  shall  be  added  to  the  town's  appropriation  for  the  year  next 
ensuing,  to  be  again  divided  among  the  several  districts  of  the  town. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF   THE 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SMITIIFIELD. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Smithfield^  in  Town  Meeting  assembled: 

In  offering  tho  present  Report,  your  Committee  are  hnppy  in  saying 
the  caaso  of  education  in  our  town  still  wears  an  encouraging  aspect. 
Our  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  kept  botli  Summer  and  Win- 
ter. Tho  whole  average  attendance  is  an  increase  upon  any  previous 
year.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  thirty-five  districts  under 
oar  supervision  has  been  forty-five  ;  and  tiic  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, at  any  one  time,  forty-eight. 

The  amount  of  money  received  for  the  support  of  schools  was  $9,- 
277  85,  from  tho  following  sources,  viz  : 

Town  appropriation,  $4,500  00 

Registry  tax,  C44  56 

Old  State  appropriation,  2,759  19 

New     "              "  1,374  10 


$9,277  85 

This  amount  was  divided  in  the  following  manner.  The  New  State 
appropriation  and  one-half  of  the  Old,  as  by  law  directed,  equally  among 
the  several  districts,  and  tho  other  half  of  the  Old  State  api)ropriation 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools.  The  town  appro- 
priation and  registry  tax,  after  deducting  $20  for  printing  this  report, 
was  divided  by  giving  three-fifths  to  the  districts,  according  to  the  daily 
average  attendance  of  their  scholars,  and  two-fifths  equally  among  tho 
thirty-five  districts. 
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No  change  has  boen  made  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  last  year. 
The  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  have  used  those  approved  by  the 
Committee.  These  exceptions  have  been  in  small  districts,  where  the 
advantage  of  using  the  best  text-books  has  hardly  been  appreciated. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  correct  orthography  and  proper 
pronunciation,  we  have  endeavored  to  put  into  tie  hands  of  every  schol* 
ar  of  proper  age,  Worcester's  Primary  and  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
This,  by  an  agreement  with  the  publishers,  we  have  been  able  to  do  at  a 
trifling  expense.  The  schools  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
Committee  as  follows : 

H.  W.  King,   Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  28,  29. 
H.  Holmes,        "        G,  19,  21,  22,  36,  25,  31,  32,  33,  35,  23,  18 
G.  C.  Wilscm,    "        1,    2,     3,    4,    5,    7,     8,    9,  24,  26,  27,  Si. 

The  following  reports  from  the  several  districts  may  show  more  fully 
points  of  interest  connected  with  each. 

DISTRICT  No.  1. 

Summer  Term— Abby  R.  Capron. 
Winter  Term — Arnold  W.  Gorey. 

This  school  is  among  the  very  best  in  town.  The  teacher  of  the 
summer  term  had  the  charge  of  it  through  the  previous  summer  and 
winter,  and  she  showed  herself  well  qualified  for  her  station.  Her 
government  was  mild  but  firm,  aud  her  manner  quiet  and  dignified. 
A  remarable  degree  of  unanimity  existed  between  parents,  teacher  and 
scholars,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  were  attended  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. The  winter  term  was  also  conducted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  both  parents  and  scholars.  A  large 
number  of  visitors  were  present  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

DISTRICT  No.  2. 

Primary  School — Lydia  A.  W.  Whitney. 
Grammar  School — S.  S.  Scammell. 

This  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  teachers  for 
several  years  past,  and  it  still  sustains  the  high  reputation  it  has  here- 
tofore gained.  The  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  is  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  qualifications  in  every  respect ;  and  he  exerts  a  good  influence 
over  the  scholars  by  looking  after  their  welfare,  both  mentally  and 
morally.  The  improvement  of  this  school  has  been  great.  The  teacher 
of  the  Primary  School  has  occupied  her  present  position  for  many  years, 
which  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  itself.  She  is,  as  ever,  mach 
devoted  to  her  business,  and  fills  her  place  with  credit  to  herself  and 
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profit  to  her  pupils.  The  citizens  generally  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  school.  This  is  shown  in  more  than  one  way,  but  particularly  by 
the  large  number  of  visitors  present  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

DISTRICT  No.  3, 

Emeline  M.  Mowry,  Teacher. 

This  school  has  been  successfully  taught  throughout  the  year,  by 
Miss  Mowry,  an  earnest  and  devoted  teacher,  who  has  proved  herself 
every  way  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Committee,  and  of  both  pa- 
rents and  scholars.  She  was  faithful  and  devoted  to  her  duties,  and  her  ^ 
endeavors  were  rewarded  with  success*  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
school  officers  of  this  district  is  worthy  of  imitation*  The  school  house 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  painted  outside  and  in,  and  the  ex- 
pense met  by  subscription  among  the  citizens. 

DISTRICT  No.  4* 

Rhoda  Almy,  Teacher. 

The  same  teacher  has  had  charge  of  this  school  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  exhibits  the  advantage  that 
results  from  employing  a  good  teacher  in  the  same  school  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  teacher  has  been  faithful,  patient  and  persevering,  and  her 
labors  have  been  successful.  The  house  in  this  district  is  new  and 
commodious,  with  single  desks  and  seats  for  each  scholar.  We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  the  citizens  have  lately  raised  a  subscription  to  finish 
the  grounds  around  the  house.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be  a  delightful 
spot. 

DISTRICT  No.  5. 

Summer  Term* — Renselaer  Jillson,  Principal;  Caroline  E.  Aldrich, 
Assistant. 

Winter  Term, — Elizabeth  Paine,  Principal;  Caroline  E.  Aldrich, 
Assistant* 

The  Teacher  of  the  Summer  Term  was  a  young  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent ability  to  teach ;  active,  energetic  and  faithful.  The  scholars  wero 
^nerally  orderly  and  well  behaved;  and,  under  his  care,  they  made 
good  improvement.  We  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  t'.ie  school 
on  account  of  sickness.  He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Paine,  who  kept 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Committee  visited  the  school  soon 
after  its  commencement,  and  thought  very  favorably  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted ;  but  not  having  been  notified  when  it  closc>d, 
the  improvement  of  the  school  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  good  repu- 
tation of  the  teachers. 

17 
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DISTRICT  No.  6. 

Primary  School — Mary  J.  Ilendrick- 

Grammar  School — ^William  W-  Wiiisor. 

These  schools  have  made  a  commendable  degree  of  progress  during 
the  year.  The  classes  in  arithmetic  were  found  to  be  much  in  want  of 
oral  instruction,  and  consequently  were,  on  examination,  not  so  prompt 
as  was  desirable.  The  government  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  course  will  be  taken  by  the  district  to  sustain 
the  school  throughout  the  year,  which  will,  without  doubt,  elevate  it  a 
great  degree  in  excellence,  if  experienced  teachers  are  employed. 

DISTRICT  No.  7. 

Summer  Term-^Rebecca  Aldrich. 

Winter  Term— Henry  A.  Weld. 

The  Summer  Term  of  tliis  school  was  smaU,  but  the  teacher  found 
plenty  to  do,  devoted  herself  to  her  work,  and  a  good  degree  of  improve- 
ment was  made  by  the  scholars.  This  term  was  the  last  in  the  **  Old 
School  House,"  as  it  was.  After  the  close  of  the  term,  the  house  was 
moved  to  a  pleasant  and  airy  location,  an  addition  made  to  it,  thoroughly 
repaired  outside  and  in,  re-seated  in  modem  style,  and  is  now  among  the 
pleasantest  and  most  convenient  in  the  town,  and  a  credit  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  district.  The  teacher  of  the  Winter  Term  was  a  young 
man  of  thorough  qualifications,  and  though  this  was  his  first  school,  he 
manifested  ability  as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  The  progress  of  the 
school  was  commendable. 

DISTRICT  No.  8. 

Summer  Term — Naomi  B.  Harris. 

Winter  Term — ^Arlon  Mo  wry. 

The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  kept  by  an  experienced  teacher, 
and  the  school  made  good  progress.  Where  all  have  done  so  well,  it 
may  not  be  proper  to  draw  comparisons  ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  we  think  Miss  H.  one  of  the  best  of  teachers.  The  winter 
term  was  also  taught  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience,  who 
devoted  himself  to  his  labors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  very 
best  of  results.  There  are  many  excellent  scholars  in  this  school.  The 
house  is  entirely  too  small,  and  we  trust  the  citizens  will  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  enlarging  it  immediately. 

DISTRICT  No.  D. 

Summer  Term — Mary  A.  Dow. 
Winter  Term — Leander  Mowry,  Lydia  W.  Kenyon* 
Miss  Dow  was  young  and  inexperienced — ^this  being  her  first  effort ;  ^ 
but  as  her  qualifications  were  excellent,  she  succeeded    very  well,  and  \ 
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« 
scholars  made  good  improvement.     By  devotion  to  her  work,  she 

^lU  make  an  accomplished  teacher.    The  first  two  months  of  the  winter 

^ozm  were  taught  by  Mr.  Mowry.    He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Kenyon, 

a.ra  •xperienced  teacher,  who  taught  the  remainder  of  the  term — eight 

'ceks.     The  school  closed  very  auspiciously,  and  much  credit  is  due 

.6  teachers. 


DISTRICT  No.  10. 

Summer  Term — Jane  Smith. 
Winter  Term — ^Maria  II.  Brown. 

Both  teachers  acquitted  themselves  to  our  satisfaction.     Miss  Brown 
ct  only  satisfied  us,  but  parents  and  scholars  unite  in  awarding  her 
luch  praise.     A  tax  has  been  raised  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  repair- 
i  X3g  and  painting  the  school-house. 

DISTRICT  No.  11. 

Hannah  T.  Smith,  Teacher, 

This  school,  though  small,  has  been  under  good  discipline,  and  its 
X>rogress  is  commendable. 

DISTRICT  No.  12. 

Summer  Term — Mary  Mowry. 

Winter  Term — Amy  M.  Appleton. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  school  through  the  past  year. — 
"Teachers  of  experience  and  acknowledged  ability  have  been  engaged. 
X>residing  faithfully  over  their  charge  in  a  back  room  of  the  "  old  dilapi- 
dated meeting  house." 

DISTRICT  No.  13, 

Summer  Term — Adeline  Brown. 

Winter  Term — Albert  Mowry. 

Miss  Brown  did  well;  and,  should  she  continue  in  the  work,  will 
become  an  accomplished  teacher.  The  winter  term  was  ably  taught ; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Mowry's  ill  health,  it  was  brought  to  an 
early  close.  That  interest  which  is  felt  elsewhere  in  preparing  child- 
ren for  the  great  responsibilities  that  are  to  devolve  upon  them,  is  felt 
here.  Men,  having  no  children  at  school,  have  taxed  themselves  for 
school  purposes.  The  next  report  may  speak  of  another  tax,  and  a  new 
school  house. 

DISTRICT  No.  14. 

Primary  School — Ellen  M.  Sayles. 
Grammar  School — Warren  C.  Barber. 

The  Grammar  School  evidently  made  some  progress ;  yet  there  was 
not  that  spirit  of  emulation  so  desirable  among  scholars.    Mr.  Barber's 
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labors  were  not  characterised  by  that  energy  which  was  prominent  in 
the  teaching  of  his  predecessor.  Miss  Sajles  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
Normal  School.    She  was  well  qualified  by  education  for  her  task. 

DISTRICT  No.  15. 

Summer  Term — Mary  J.  Harris. 

Winter  Term — Phebe  Enches. 

This  school,  during  both  terms,  we  believe,  was  well  conducted* 
Miss  Enches  has  been  engaged  in  this  district  several  years ;  and  in 
previous  reports  her  teaching  has  been  commended. 

DISTRICT  No.  IG. 

Primary  School — Elizabeth  Brown,  Caroline  F.  Pierce. 

Grammar  School — Amy  M.  Appleton,  John  M.  Rice. 

Where  there  is  a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  no  school  of  this  char- 
acter can  prosper.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  large  districts  like  this  to 
procure  good  teachers,  and  continue  their  services  through  successive 
terms.  This  may  not  have  been  practicable  the  past  year.  Wo  know 
the  present  trustees  will  spare  no  pains  in  making  the  schools  what  they 
should  be.  The  schools  hero  have  by  no  means  been  failures  :  tho 
teachers  were  worthy,  and  the  scholars  were  benefitted  by  their  labors, 

DISTRICT  No.  17. 

Summer  Term — ^Mary  A.  Sweet. 

Winter  Term — John  F.  Lawton. 

The  trustee  of  this  district  was  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  teachers. 
The  school  was  well  conducted.  Upon  each  visit  of  tho  Committee, 
•*  Order  reigned,*' — ^not  as  **  in  Warsaw" — but  under  the  gentle  rule  of 
an  able  teacher ;  and  at  each  examination  progress  was  evident. 

DISTRICT  No.  18. 

Summer  Term — Mary  J.  Aldrich. 

Winter  Term — ^Edwin  Mowry. 

Under  the  management  of  good  teachers,  this  school  has  done  remark- 
ably well;  and,  though  small,  several  advanced  scholars  are  found  in  it, 
who,  with  all  connected,  are  moving  on  in  tho  paths  of  science.  Order 
and  quietness  reigned  within. 

DISTRICT  No.  19. 
Ruth  D.  Turner,  Teacfier, 

This  school  is  in  excellent  order.     The  pupils  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  which  is  no  more  than  could  be  expected  of  a 
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faithful  and  industrioas  teacher.  The  district,  to  its  credit,  has  recently 
thoFonghlj  painted  and  otherwise  improyed  the  appearance  of  the  school- 
house. 

DISTRICT  No.  20. 

Summer  Term — Lavina  Bartlctt. 

Winter  Term— Stephen  Phillips. 

Whut  is  said  of  other  good  teachers  who  have  succeeded  well,  may  ho 
said  of  these.  The  school  is  not  forward ;  yet  some  tact  is  required  in 
its  management. 

DISTRICT  No.  21. 

Summer  Term — Aurora  Carpenter. 

Winter  Term— Wm.  W.  Winsor. 

The  summer  term  was  taught  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee, 
who  found  it  under  good  discipline,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  and  moral 
advancement.  The  winter  term  was  commenced  by  Emor  Smith,  who 
failed  in  satisfy ing  the  Committee ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Winsor,  un- 
der whose  discipline  the  school  was  soon  restored  to  its  former  quietness 
and  order,  without  which  no  school  can  be  of  any  benefit.  If  the  pa- 
rents would  visit  the  school,  they  would  then  be  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
character,  and  would  effectually  prevent  imposition  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. 

DISTRICT  No.  22. 

Summer  Term — Susan  C.  Ballou. 

Winter  Term — James  B.  Scott. 

An  experienced  teacher  may  labor  earnestly,  and  a  few  restless 
spirits  will  easily  destroy  all  the  results  likely  to  flow  therefrom.  Such 
in  part,  is  the  story  of  the  summer  term.  Miss  Ballou  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  expected  under  these  circumstances.  If  some  of  the 
parents  would  pay  less  attention  to  the  complaints,  and  more  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  children,  this  school  would  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best 
in  town.  The  winter  term  was  ably  taught  by  an  experienced  teacher, 
under  whose  care  the  school  was  made  to  take  a  higher  stand  than  it  has 
hitherto  done. 

DISTRICT  No.  23. 

Charlotte  B.  Arnold,  Teadier, 

Much  praiseworthy  effort  has  been  made  by  the  teacher  and  trustee 
to  raise  this  school  to  its  proper  station  among  our  schools ;  and  though 
the  material  ist  much  of  it,  none  too  good,  they  have  succeeded  very 
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well.  The  teacher's  labors  would  bo  better  appreciated  elsewhere. 
The  school-house  needs  repairing,  and  removing  to  a  more  pleasant 
situation. 

DISTRICT  No.  24. 

Primary  School — Elma  Owen. 

Grammar  School — Harvey  Holmes. 

The  teacher  in  the  Primary  department  has  been  engaged  for  several 
terms,  and,  by  her  lady-like  deportment,  has  exercised  a  good  influence 
over  her  scholars.  She  is  a  teacher  of  superior  attainments  and  moral 
worth,  and  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  school  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  From  the  known  ability  of  the  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
School,  we  expected  that  much  would  bo  accomplished,  and  we  were  not 
disappointed.  The  teacher  appeared  to  have  perfect  control  over  his 
pupils,  and  exerted  an  influence  which  could  not  fail  to  bo  beneficial. 

DISTRICT  No.  25. 

Primary  School — Melissa  Wilson,  Ellen  E.  Bacon. 

Grammar  School — Geo.  C.  Wilson. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education,  this  district  is  favored  with  yearly  schools,  which  have  taken 
a  high  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  town.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  its 
beneficial  influence,  both  mental  and  moral,  on  the  community.  Where 
ignorance  prevails,  crime  is  rife  ;  and  this  scorns  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  people  in  the  district,  who  have  taxed  themselves  yearly  to  pre- 
vent this  result,  and  have  realized  in  a  great  measure,  their  wishes  in 
reference  to  the  young.  The  Primary  School  is  too  large,  and  should 
be  divided. 

DISTRICT  No.  26. 

Lydia  E.  Congdon,  Teacher, 

Wo  regret  to  say,  that  Miss  Congdon,  who  has  had  charge  of  this 
school  for  a  term  of  years,  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  it  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term,  on  account  of  declining  health.  She  has 
been  a  most  faithful  teacher,  and  carries  with  her  the  esteem  and  best 
wishes  of  parents  and  scholars.  Under  her  judicious  management,  the 
school  has  made  good  progress.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  their  Agent,  the  school  is  kept  the  year  round, 
without  expense  to  the  scholars.  Mr.  W.  is  uutiriug  in  his  exertions 
to  render  the  school  what  it  shold  be. 
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DISTRICT  No.  27- 

Joanna  W.  Chase,  Teachtr, 

Miss  Chaco  has  had  charge  of  this  school  for  the  last  two  years, 
and,  under  her  care,  it  has  heen  making  constant  and  rapid  progress, 
The  teacher  was  faithful  and  devoted;  the  scholars  orderly  and  re- 
spectful. A  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  existed  between  teacher 
and  pupils.  All  appeared  united  and  happy.  An  uncommon  degree  of 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  parents,  which  was  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  visitors  present  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

DISTRICT  No.  28. 

Summer  Term — Elizabeth  W.  Irons. 

Winter  Term — Mary  Foster. 

What  was  predicted  in  a  former  report  of  Miss  Irons  has  been  veri- 
fied. Encomiums  woald  be  thrown  away ;  she  has  changed  her  calling. 
Miss  Foster,  with  experience,  will  fill  her  place.  We  will  say  of  eaokt 
"  she  has  acted  well  her  part." 

DISTRICT  No.  29. 

Summer  Te»ai — A.  J.  Winsor. 

Winter  Term — ^Naomi  B.  Ilarris. 

The  progress  of  this  school  during  tlie  year  is  highly  creditable  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  Its  advancement  has  been  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion, bearing  in  mind  the  good  repntatiou  it  has  enjoyed  for  several 
years. 

DISTRICT  No.  31. 

Summe^  Term — Sarah  Comstock. 

Winter  Term — John  B.  Lapham. 

Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Comstock  for  the  interest  exhibited  in  this 
school.  The  advancement  lias  been  gratifying  to  the  Committee.  In 
the  winter,  the  teacher,  though  young  in  his  profession,  displayed 
many  excellent  points  which  serve  to  make  a  good  instructor.  The 
school  is  among  the  most  ple^isant  in  the  town,  and  is  an  honor  to  the 
district. 

DISTRICT  No.  32. 

Primary  School — Mary  A.  French. 

Grammar  School — T.  F.  Meade. 

This  is  a  yearly  school ;  the  Primary  School  still  continuing  nnder 
the  care  of  its  former  successful  teacher,  who  labors  patiently  and 
arduously  for  the  benefit  of  her  pupils,  and    is  only  to  be  known  to 
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be  highly  prized.  The  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  has  been  yeiy 
successful  in  bringing  the  scholars  under  an  excellent  state  of  disci- 
pline, combined  with  industry  and  much  application.  Schools  thus 
managed  can  never  fail  to  prosper,  and  be  a  blessing  to  parents  and 
children. 

DISTRICT  No.  33. 

Primary  School — Marion  Anderson. 

Grammar  School — Charles  C.  Peavcy. 

The  citizens  in  this  district  have  recently  voted  a  tax  to  continue 
their  schools  throughout  the  year.  This  is  at  it  should  be.  The  teacher 
in  the  lower  department  is  well  qualified  for  a  school  of  greater  advance- 
ment, which  would  be,  no  doubt,  more  congenial  to  her  feelings.  By 
her  patient  and  persevering  efforts,  she  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
much  in  her  vocation.  The  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  is  seldom 
excelled  by  any  one  of  the  same  experience  in  teaching.  Under  his  care» 
the  school  has  been  brought  into  a  very  prosperous  state.  The  pupils 
are  active  and  industrious,  and  a  right  spirit  of  emulation  seems  to  per- 
vade the  school. 

DISTRICT  No.  34. 

Euth  E.  Gaskill,  Teacher, 

The  school  in  this  district  is  very  small,  and  the  scholars  young. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  create  an  interest ;  but  tht> 
teacher  appeared  anxious  to  do  her  best  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
her  pupils,  and  she  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  Committee.  The 
school  made  good  progress. 

DISTRICT  No.  ai. 

Primary  School — Ann  W.  Averill. 

Intermediate  School — Sarali  J.  l^ufTum. 

Grammar  School — II.  Barrow?,  A.  C.  Robbins. 

This  is  the  only  well  graded  school  in  the  town ;  and  has,  in  itf^ 
primary  and  intermediate  departments,  been  favored  with  teachers  well 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations,  wlio  have  never  failed  to  interest 
and  exert  a  wholesome  influence  over  tlie  minds  of  their  pupils.  These 
schools  are  justly  the  pride  of  the  district.  The  Grammar  School  has 
been  unfortunate  for  some  time  past  in  its  teachers,  and  consequently, 
though  embracing  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  place,  has  not  done  so 
well  as  was  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  Mr.  l^irrows 
was  succeeded  bv  A.  C.  Robbins,  und<»r  whose  short  administration 
the  school  was  reduced  to  an  exei'llent  state?  of  discipline,  and  promi- 
ses— if  taught  successfully  in  future — to  take  that  place  among  the 
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schools  it  ought  to  have  done  long  ago.  This  district  ought  to  be 
united  with  No.  24.  If  this  was  done,  the  people  would  secure  to  them- 
selves a  much  better  Grammar  School  than  they  can  otherwise  obtain ; 
indeed  all  the  schools  might  be  benefited,  as  well  as  extended  through 
the  year,  with  but  little  expense. 

DISTRICT  No.  36. 

Summer  Term — Caroline  Yeomaus. 

"Winter  Term — Mary  Jencks. 

The  teacher  of  the  Summer  Term,  though  young,  proved  herself  to  be 
one  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  best 
of  teachers.  The  school  succeeded  well.  During  tlie  winter,  it  was 
taught  by  an  experienced  teacher,  who  did  not  succeed  so  well,  owing 
in  a  measure,  to  the  presence  of  some  large  boys,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  render  obedience,  and  became  a  source  of  vexation  and  trial  to 
the  teacher,  who  labored  hard,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
she  did  what  she  could  to  advance  her  pupils.  The  house  needs  repair- 
ing, and  should  bo  done  immediately. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  surveying  the  field  of  our  operations  during  the  past  year,  we  are 
gratified  in  being  permitted  to  say,  that  it  has  been  one  of  much  pros- 
perity among  the  schools  in  the  town,  there  having  been  but  a  limited 
number  of  them  which  the  Committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn ;  but  on  the  contrary,  though  they  have  not  come  up  to  that  point 
of  perfection  which  would  have  been  still  more  gratifying  to  us,  much 
has  been  found  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  calculated  to  induce 
the  belief  that  they  have  taken  a  better  stand  among  the  best  conducted 
schools  of  the  State  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  Some  of  them,  we 
believe,  are  seldom  excelled ;  especially  those  where  the  tax-payers 
have  interested  themselves,  and  raised  a  sufficient  amount  to  continue 
them  throughout  the  year. 

The  teachers,  generally,  have  been  devoted  to  their  profession ;  have 
ardently  striven  to  arouse  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  to  lead  them  into 
habits  of  thought,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  industry  in  their  respective 
schools,  without  which  the  scholars  would  be  imbibing  habits  that 
^v-ould  prove  disastrous,  instead  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  American  citizens. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  discipline  was  none  too  rigid, — and 
it  might  be  more  so  in  nearly  all  the  schools  without  any  detriment 
whatever — the  teachers  have  been  opposed  in  the  exercise  of  authority 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  same  by  parents,  who  should  have 
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learned  long  since,  that  interference  with  the  teacher  is,  in  effect, 
bringing  sorrow  upon  themselves  in  after  years,  becanse  few  not  accus- 
tomed to  authority  while  young  will  be  inclined  to  honor  their  parents 
in  old  age. 

Another  favorable  omen  that  wo  would  speak  of,  is  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  deanUness  of  school-rooms,  most  of  which  have  been 
found  thoroughly  purged  of  filth  of  every  kind,  and  presenting  to  the 
beholder  a  truly  inviting  aspect.  In  some  instances,  however,  but  few 
incitements  were  to  be  found  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  for,  if  the 
floiirs  were  kept  clean,  the  walls  and  desks  would  not  bear  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  them,  and  if  the  inside  was  in  order,  the  outside  would 
belie  its  appearance  within.  More  care  should  bo  exercised  in  a  few 
of  the  districts ;  and  every  thing  in  and  around  the  houses  should  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  will  be  attractive  rather  than  forbidding  to 
the  scholars. 

The  trustees,  witli  but  few  exceptions,  have  manifested  that  spirit 
which  indicated  that  their  feelings  were  forcibly  drawn  out  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  interests  they  had  been  appointed  to  look  after.  They 
have  been  often  found  in  the  schools,  watching  their  progress,  and  re- 
joicing in  every  symptom  of  good.  With  sucli  guardians,  no  school 
will  often  prove  a  failure,  but  must  usually  succeed.  Many  of  the  pa- 
rents have  been  much  interested  in  their  children  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  a  still  greater  interest  on  their  part  is  needed^  and  should  be 
accorded  to  their  offspring. 

In  the  performance  of  our  labors  during  the  year,  we  have  found  that 
they  were  neither  few  nor  small,  as  some  have  supposed  them  to  bo, 
but  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call  forth  much  exertion  to  guard  well 
the  interests  of  the  2.500  children  now  being  trained  and  educated  in 
our  public  schools.  With  what  untiring  zeal  ought  wo  to  watch  over 
the  development  of  mind  and  formation  of  character  that  are  so  soon  to 
succeed  us  on  the  theatre  of  life  !  Their  proper  training  is  tlu;  only 
sure  guarantee  to  us  that  the  institutions  we  now  prize  and  enjoy,  will 
be  preserved  inviolate  in  future  time. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

II.  W.  KING, 
II.  IIOL!iIES, 
GEO.  C.  WILSON. 
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ANNUAL    KEPORT 


OF  THE 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 


^mn  of  (^mhixhuL 


The  School  Committeo  of  tho  town  of  Cumberland  present  to  their 
fellow  citizens  tho  following  Report  of  their  doings  in  reference  to  the 
schools,  during  tho  past  year. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization,  held  according  to  law,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  1854,  there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  and  the  choice 
of  the  necessary  officers  and  sub-committees  was  postponed  to  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  meeting  in  July.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  it  occasioned 
a  delay  in  visiting  tho  schools  just  commencing,  and  also  prevented  an 
examination  of  some  which  closed  in  the  interim.  Without  drawing  au 
offensive  line  of  distinction,  yet  with  a  view  to  encourage  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  we  deem  it  but  just  to  state,  that  those  members  of  tho  Com- 
mitteo who  reside  at  Woonsocket  have  been  generally  punctual  in  their 
attendance  upon  meetings  of  the  Board  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  their 
arduous  duties  in  the  special  care  of  all  the  schools  in  that  village^ 
comprising  full  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  town. 

Now,  without  intending  any  judgment  upon  the  past,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  i«peak  for  the  futun?,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  all  who  are 
called  to  official  duties  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  education,  will  strive 
to  discharge  those  duties  faithfully.  We  all  agree,  that  teachers  should 
set  such  an  example,  not  only  because  they  are  paid  for  their  services, 
but  also  because  its  inlluencc  is  essential  in  moulding  the  habits  of  tho 
young.     If  it  be  required  of  the  teacher,  it  is  justly  demanded  also  of 
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trustees  and  committees.*  Every  thing  we  do,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
we  do  it,  exerts  an  influence  good  or  bad,  both  on  ourselves  and  tliose 
around  us.  Every  act  is  a  seed  that  will  bear  fruit.  And  when  we  are 
placed  in  intimate  relations  to  the  young,  we  should  remember  that  we 
are  scattering  seed  upon  a  virgin  soil,  which  will  return  a  luxuriant  har- 
Test,  either  of  wheat  or  tares. 

Some  of  the  Districts  have  neglected  to  make  full  returns.  This  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  bo  passed  over  lightly.  Especially 
will  it  appear  to  bo  so,  when  a  District,  by  such  neglect,  forfeits  its 
claim  to  the  appropriation  for  the  next  year.  The  law  requires  that 
each  District  shall  have,  at  least,  four  mouths  of  sch(K)liug  in  the  year. 
In  District  No.  12  we  have  a  return  of  only  fourteen  weeks.  Of  the 
summer  term  we  have  no  account ;  and,  if  the  law  be  sirictly  adhered 
to,  that  District  will  draw  nothing  from  the  public  monies  which  may 
bo  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  AVc  will  only  add,  it  is  the  duty 
of  teachers  and  trustees  to  fill  out  the  blanks,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
attend  to  it  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  forward  them  ut  once  to  the 
Visiting  Committee. 

The  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  our  care  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

Old  State  appropriation  -             -             -  $1578  87 

New  State  appropriation  -            -            .  785  20 

Town  appropriation  ...  2(KM)  00 

Registry  tax               -  -            -            -  212  00 


Totiil        -  -  -        $4570  07 

Of  this  amount,  $785  20  was  divided  equally  among  the  Districts, 
Q8  by  law  provided.  Of  the  balance,  one-half  was  divided  equally 
among  the  Districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average 
attendance  of  the  scholars.  This  gave  to  the  several  Distrits  the  fol- 
lowing sums  respectively : — 


Consolidated  District,  $1511  55 

District  No. 

12 

$192  91 

District  No.  3 

- 

200  CG 

13 

343  50 

i» 

M      4 

- 

169  47 

14 

195  13 

«( 

"    5 

- 

147  50 

15 

175  36 

it 

*»    6 

- 

181  03 

16 

231  34 

14 

u    7 

- 

195  37 

17 

170  00 

»t 

"    8 

^ 

170  05 

18 

169  99 

tt 

"    9 
•'  10 

174  22 

165  98 

it 

« 

Totul, 

• 

$4576  07 

«t 

**  11 

- 

180  57 

*  Since  the  abovo  was  written,  wc  have  boon  informed  that  some  of  the  Committee 
state,  as  a  reason  for  non-attendance,  that  they  arc  not  paid  for  their  time,  and  thoy 
eaxmot  afford  to  sacrifice  it.    Are  they  unreasonable  ? 
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In  addition  to  moneys  received  from  the  State  and  Town,  the  Con- 
solidated District  at  Woonsocket  assessed  a  taz  of  $1  25  on  the  thou- 
sand, amounting  to  $2,25G  62,  for  repairs  of  school  houses  and  support 
of  schools. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Books,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  Breed  and 
Cleveland,  reported  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing Town's  series  of  Reading  Books  into  the  schools  and  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  to  take  effect  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Spring  terms.  Said  books  may  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Chas.  E. 
Aldrich  in  Woonsocket,  and  at  very  low  prices,  if  purchased  prior  to 
the  25th  of  November  next. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Conunittee,  held  by  a^'ournment,  at  Woon- 
socket, on  the  14th  day  of  May,  the  sub-committee  reported  that  it  was 
expedient  to  substitute  Leach  and  Swan's  Arithmetic  for  GreenleaTs. 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  take  effect  with  the  Fall  or 
Winter  Terms.  This  work  may  be  had  as  above,  in  exchange  for 
Greenleaf  8,  at  fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Your  Committee  have  not  made  these  changes  without  due  considera- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  although  a  passion  for  new  things  may  bo  in- 
juriously indulged,  producing  or  promoting  instability  of  character,  yet 
thp  mind  tires  of  sameness ;  and,  to  the  child  especially,  a  new  book, 
like  a  new  dress,  is  a  healthy  stimulus.  But,  aside  from  this,  we  have 
judged  those  changes  proper,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  are  superior 
to  the  old ;  and  wo  trust  the  parents  will  see  that  their  children  are 
promptly  supplied  with  all  that  may  be  needed.  For  further  sugges- 
tions, we  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  following  Report 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  the  School  Committee  of  Cumberland : — 

Gentlemen, — I  ask  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my  labors 
and  observations,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  during  the  year 
just  closed. 

As  I  did  not  receive  my  appointment  till  the  second  Monday  in  July, 
I  cannot  speak  of  matters  prior  to  that  date.  Since  then,  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  all  the  schools  (when  notified,)  according  to  law,  except 
at  the  close  of  the  winter  terms  in  Districts  Nos.  3  and  18.  But  another 
member  of  the  Board  visited  the  former  in  my  stead,  bringing  back  a 
very  favorable  report ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  safe  to  presume  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  success  of  the  same  gentleman  in  No.  10,)  that  it 
was  unqualifiedly  a  good  school. 

Of  the  sixteen  schools  committed  to  my  special  charge,  I  can,  in 
general  terms,  speak  favorably.  They  have  been  conducted,  on  the 
whole,  as  well  as  previous  experience  would  have  allowed  us  to  expect. 
No  one  can  be  set  down  as  an  entire  failure ;  many  have  done  well ; 
and  a  considerable  number  deserve  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
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common   district  schools.    As   instances  worthy  of  special  mention, 
perhaps   I  might  properly   allude  to   several  Districts   in  which  the 
examinations  were  highly  gratifying.     This  applies  to  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  10, 
11   and  14 — the  Winter  terms.     The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  are  decidedly  good,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Dis- 
tricts seemed  favorable,  and  hence  their  prosperity.     In  Districts  Nos. 
7,  8  and  11,  I  met  large  compunies  of  visitors — an  indication  of  interest 
in  the  subject  of  education  highly  fovorablo  to  successful  teaching.  But 
these  allusions  embrace  generally  the  fortunate^  as  well  as  successful 
teachers.     Others  have  labored  well,  and  are  to  bo  commended ;  but 
they  were  not  surrounded  with  circumstances  favorable  to  a  show  of 
great  success.     If  the  circumstances  of  the  diflferent  schools  were  alike, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  institute  a  rigid  comparison  which  would  do 
justice  to  all  parties.     Regularity  of  attendance,  without  which  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  successful  teaching,  depends  much  wpon  the  distance 
of  the  children's  homes  from  the  school  room,  the  location  and  condition 
of  tho  roads,  as  well  as  the  attractiveness  of  tlie  school.     Then  the 
native  talent  of  tho  pupils  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  schools  as  teachers,  and  I  have  witnessed 
instances  in  this   respect   which  were  altogether  discouraging.     The 
teacher  may  be  as  faithful  as  tho  slave  to  his  task,  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  but  little  to  encourage  him.   In  such  a  case,  lie  is  not  prompted 
to  duty  by  the  promise  of  flattering  results,  but  only  by  his  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  right.     And  were  we  to  judge  his  capacities  as  a 
teacher  by  his  apparent  success  in  advancing  his  pupils,  we  should  do 
him  great  wrong. 

The  schools  at  Woonsocket  do  not  belong  to  my  particular  field  of 
labor ;  but,  as  one  of  four  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  them,  I  may  bo 
allowed  to  say  that  they  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  state.  The  High 
School  still  eiy'oys  tho  labors  of  Wm,  H.  Farrar,  A.  M.,  a  gentleman 
remarkable  for  clear  thinking  and  thorough  teaching.  Tho  Intermediate 
department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  P.  Verry,  as  heretofore,  and  pre- 
sents the  uniform  aspect  of  a  well-disciplined  and  a  well- taught  school. 
These  gentlemen  have  competent  and  faithful  assistants,  and,  under 
such  management,  the  two  departments  offer  every  inducement  to  those 
who  seek  a  thorough  education.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four 
primary  departments,  making,  in  all,  six  schools,  with  nine  teachers  and 
727  scholars. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  co-operation  of  parents  with 
teachers  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  schools.  This  can  be  mani- 
fested in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention, — ways  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  &om  time  to  time,  and  by  which  teachers 
will  feel  that  they  are  not  isolated,  but  rather  intimately  connected  by 
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endearing  ties  with  all  whoso  children  nre  committed  to  their  cJWfe.-^^ 
The  authority  of  the  teacher  must  receive  the  sanction  of  home,  and  th^ 
child  be  mode  to  feel,  that  disobedience  to  it,  is  a  violation  of  the  pa- 
rental will.  If  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  teacher  is  doubted,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  settled  by  discussions  with  those  who  are  subject  to  his 
authority.  If  parents  are  dissatisfied,  it  is  far  better  to  seek  redresi 
througli  the  appointed  channels,  or  even  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  than  to  infuse  the  slow  poison  of  discontent  into  their  minds,  and 
induce  them  to  yield  only  a  reluctant  obedience. 

I  have  been  once  consulted  in  a  case  where  a  lad  had  sorely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  teacher,  not  by  committing  and  flagrant  act,  but  by 
many  small  ofiences.  Ilio  purpose  seemed  to  be,  not  to  perpetrate  any 
single  deed  that  would  justify  expulsion,  but  to  practice  petty  annoy- 
ances, and  never  to  do  precisely  as  the  teacher  desired.  My  advice 
was,  that  where*  as  in  that  case,  the  pupil  knew  his  duty  just  as  well  as 
the  teacher  did,  yet  persisted  in  the  practice  of  minor  offences,  expul- 
sion was  the  rightful  remedy,  if  the  teacher  Avas  not  able,  or  did  not 
desire  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment. 

There  is,  in  my  judgments  no  one  thing  more  to  be  deplored,  than  a 
defect  in  government.  It  affects  the  moral  character  in  sach  a  way  as 
to  open  the  door  for  nameless  vices.  Accordingly  I  have  counselled 
teachers  to  establish  order  for  the  first  thing.  If  they  cannot  do  this, 
they  can  do  nothing  else  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  **  One  thing  at  a 
time"  should  be  the  motto.  If  a  teacher  attempts  to  hoar  a  recitation 
and  to  answer  o  number  of  miscellaneous  questions  from  different  parts 
of  the  school  room  at  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he 
should  have  either  a  perfect  recitation  or  an  orderly  school.  I  have 
been  pained  to  so  a  reading  class,  for  instance,  called  upon  the  floor  and 
set  to  reading,  while  the  teacher  was  walking  about  the  school  room  to 
look  after  the  idlers,  answer  questions,  and,  in  short,  attend  to  anything 
which  might  turn  up.  I  have  uniformly  protested  against  this  practice 
as  injurious  to  the  school  in  every  respect.  My  greatest  anxiety  has 
been  to  see  such  government  as  would  not  only  be  favorable  to  a  healthy 
moral  culture,  but  would  also  make  the  school  room  attractive  to  all, 
by  rendering  duty  pleasant  and  easy.  To  this  end,  the  help  of  parents 
is  confidently  invoked  for  the  security  of  good  order. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  town, 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  submit  any  extended  remarks.  Of  course  we 
have  the  usual  variety  of  quality,  and  nearly  all  deserve  encourage- 
ment. Many,  however,  should  take  lessons  in  teachings  before  attempt- 
ing to  practice.  Few,  comparatively,  have  any  distinct  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  school  before  entering  upon  the  work,  and  having  no 
standard  beyond  themselves,  they  seldom  rise  to  a  distinguished  position. 
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I  am  sure  it  ought  to  be  otherwise.    The  mass  of  teachers  might  be 

greatly  improved  by  meeting  and  criticising  different  modes  of  teaoh- 

ing,  and  especially  if  they  would  form  a  class  and  invite  some  one  of 

acknowledged  skill  to  drill  them.     Or,  what  is  better,  let  them  enter  the 

Normal  School  at  Providence,  and,  though  it  be  only  for  a  single  term, 

it  will  Increase  their  power  and  efficiency  very  largely.    If  three-fourths 

of  the  Districts  in  town  would  give  the  teachers  their  time  for  the  first 

week,  on  condition  they  should  spend  it  in  the  Normal  School,  with  a 

view  to  improve  in  the  art  of  teaching,  I  am  confident  the  loss  of  that 

week  would  be  made  up  to  them  fourfold  in  a  single  term. 

It  is  true,  one  may  attend  the  Normal  School  and  be  no  teacher. 
They  do  not  profess  to  work  miracles  there.  They  cannot  create  gifts  ; 
they  only  improve  them.  Some  have  peculiar  aptness  for  teaching ;  and 
such  persons  will  be  inventive,  and  they  will  be  good  teachers  at  any 
rate.  Yet  even  they  might  improve  by  being  brought  in  contact  with 
minds  of  kindred  qualities,  as  **  iron  sharpeneth  iron."'  And  I  am  cer- 
tain the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  be  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people,  that,  before  one  assumes  the  responsible  position  of  the 
teacher,  he  shall  take  lessons  in  the  art,  and  try  his  skill  on  a  class  of 
his  equals,  whose  matured  perceptions  and  ready  criticisms  shall  be  a 
sufficient  defence  against  his  blunders.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks 
with  a  view  to  disparage  the  teachers  of  this  town,  for  I  presume  they 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  an  equal  number  elsewhere ;  but  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  facilities  for  improvement  in  this  direction, 
and  to  urge  upon  all  who  intend  to  teach  the  importance  of  securing  the 
best  possible  help  in  tl  -;  profi^ssioii. 

My  confidence  in  the  utility  of  Normal  Schools  is  such,  that,  if  I  were  a 
trustee  for  my  District,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  engage  a  candidate  who 
had  never  taught,  unless  he  had  attended  such  a  school.  One  term  there 
would  be  worth  far  more  than  an  equal  term  of  actual  teaching.  I  think 
any  man  will  agree  with  me  if  he  will  step  into  the  State  Normal  School, 
Broal  Street,  Providence,  and  spend  even  an  hour.  Teachers,  also, 
cannot  fail  to  receive  profitable  suggestions  even  from  very  brief  visits. 
Before  engaging  candidates  who  have  taught  in  other  towns,  trustees 
would  do  well  to  require  of  them  certificates  of  their  good  success ;  for 
if  they  have  not  succeeded  well  elsewhere,  there  will  be  poor  encour- 
agement to  try  them  here.  And  they  ought  also  to  insist  that  a  candi- 
date shall  repair  at  once  to  the  Examining  Committee,  in  order  that  time 
may  be  given  to  find  another,  if  need  be,  before  all  the  good  teachers 
are  engaged. 

The  school-houses  throughout  the  town  are  generally  in  a  good  con- 
dition. They  are  not  all  supplied,  as  they  should  be,  with  scrapers, 
mats,  and  other  appliances  necessary  to  cleanliness ;  yet,  with  one  or 
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two  exceptions,  they  have  been  kept  very  neatly.  It  is  pleasant  to  wit- 
ness the  changes  which  a  dozen  years  have  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
young.  New  and  comfortable  school-houses  have  taken  the  places  of 
old  ones,  or  old  ones  have  been  remodeled  **  as  good  as  new.**  The  art 
of  teaching  has  received  a  corresponding  impulse,  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal attention  among  teachers  to  the  neatne^^s  of  their  school- rooms  and 
pupils,  gives  promise  of  a  healthier  moral  tone. 

One  thing  is  wanting  in  every  school-house  in  the  town,— a  District 
Library.  I  do  not  know  that  the  plan  of  a  Library  to  circulate  through 
the  District  would  be  feasible.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  operation 
of  it  in  other  towns.  Possibly  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  Librarians 
and  a  careful  returning  of  the  biwks,  might  be  urged  against  it ;  bat  I 
am  quite  certain  that  a  library,  containing  some  Encyclopedia  or  other 
important  works  of  reference,  might  be  very  profitable  to  the  scholars, 
and,  through  them,  to  the  people  at  lai-ge.  In  connexion  with  this 
topic,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  supplying  each  desk  with  a  full 
set  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
Districts  or  the  Town.  Some  teachers,  in  the  beginning,  are  limited  in 
their  means,  and  they  use  the  books  belonging  to  their  pupils.  Others 
come  from  other  towns,  and  they  cannot  aftbrd  to  keep  difterent  sets  <»f 
books.  It  would  be  much  better  if  each  desk  could  be  supplied  at  tJie 
public  expense.  For,  if  the  teacher  may  borrow,  so  as  to  oblige  two 
scholars  to  use  one  book,  so  may  soliolars  be  neglectful,  or  parents 
penurious,  leaving  their  children  to  depend  upon  others. 

Let  every  member  of  the  school  be  suj)plied  with  all  tlio  text-books 
used,  and  it  will  eouduee  much  t()  that  quietiiesjs  which  is  an  essential 
element  in  a  pleasant  school. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Statistical  Table  herewith  pre- 
sented, that  the  average  lengtli  of  time  for  which  schools  have  been 
kept  in  sixteen  Districts,  is  about  eight  months.  It  is  a  question  for 
the  people  to  decide  whether  justice  is  fairly  done  by  the  children,  in 
giving  them  seven  or  eight  months  of  schooling  in  the  year.  And  the 
importance  of  this  matter  is  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
families  are  so  situated  tliat  only  a  part  of  their  children  can  be  spared 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  of  them  attend  school  only  three  or  four 
months,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  time.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
every  District  should  have  three  terms,  say  of  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks 
each ;  the  first  ))eginning  early  in  April,  tlie  second  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  third  after  a  short  vacation,  in  December.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  leave  a  large  portion  of  March,  July  and  August,  for 
vacations — seasons  when  the  travelling  and  temperature  of  the  weather 
generally  interfere  seriously  with  school  going  and  study.  It  would  afford 
sufficient  time  in  the  pleasant  season  for  the  younger  children  to  attend 
as  much  as  would  bo  consistent  with  their  physical  health,  and  leave  the 


^ 
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Winter  Term  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  able  to  make  close 
application,  and  who  ought  to  have  more  attention  than  teachers  can  give 
them  under  the  present  order  of  things.  This  would  approximate  the 
grading  system,  which  operates  as  favorably  in  schools  as  in  the  various 
departments  of  nfechanical  labor.  The  Summer  school  would  be  con- 
ducted more  on  the  principle  of  a  Primary  department,  giving  greater 
freedom  to  the  sportive  and  buoyant  elements  of  childhood,  while  the 
colder  season  would  be  devoted  more  emphatically  to  work. 

Let  any  one  witness  a  protracted  examination  of  a  mixed  school,  com- 
posed of  pupils  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  little  ones  read 
spell,  tell  their  names,  ages,  what  town  they  live  in,  who  is  Governor,  and 
sit  down.  For  three  or  four  long  hours  they  sit  or  lie  down,  or  do  some- 
thing as  best  they  can  to  kill  time,  Avithout  a  particle  of  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  And  this,  with  unimportant  variations,  is  their  daily  ex- 
perience, with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  some  slight  punishment  for 
restlessness,  which  not  even  an  adult  could  avoid.  I  have  repeatedly 
advised  teachers,  tliat  the  remedy  for  this  uneasines,  is  not  correction, 
but  exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  and  that,  wlienever  children  were  uncom- 
fortable,  either  from  the   want  of  tone  in  the   atmospher*^ , ,  *, 

_         _  .  ,  -      *^  unould  have  a 

protracted  confinement,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the''   i .       r 
^  .1*1  .     xu  .  .       •     This,  of  course,, 

recess,  or  some  equivalent  chanee  in  their  exercise- ,  ,  ^  ^  i 

^     ^    .       .      f       ,      ,        ,  all  events,  must  take- 

may  cause  some  confusion  m  the  school,  and,  at  .        ,       ,, 
,       .         ^    ,  ,  ,        .  ,  ,    .  civen  to  other  matters., 

the  time  of  tlie  teacher,  when  it  ought  to  n  ,    7  ,,     ,      ,^,     r  .,     ,..., 

But  it  IS  better  that  it  should  be  so,  tho^    ,  ,      n  ,  j 

,      , ,  ,     .        .     ,  ,     .^    ^,      .    ,    or  the  temper  should  be  soured^ 
ones  should  be  impaired  (as  it  often  is,^     . ,       ,    ,  ,    xi  .t       1      .1      j 
,      -  ,  \'  Txri-  jonsider  that  botli  the  physical  and 

by  frequent  corrections.     When  we  c       ,  .      ,  .   «  1.1-^^ 

■^      ,  .       «.  -.      .,    .  combined  influence  of  a  bad  atmos- 

raoral  nature  must  suner  under  tlu  ,       ,  ^      ,  n.     x- 

,    .  ,       -)  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations 
pliere,  and  unnatural  restraint,  wf'^  ,      .  ,    .,      1      ,.1         i     •  ^         r  au 
^  ,  ,  jord  with  the  health  and  virtue  of  the 

to   make  our  arranc'ements  acr  ,^  ^  , 

T-  °     ^   ,        is    we  would,  we  must  approach  as  near 

younff.      If  we  cannot  do   p  , ,  ,  .  .       /    ^  xu      r 

•^  .,,...      ,«r  able  to  have  from  nine  to  ten  months  ot, 

as  possible  to  it.     We  are-    ,       .  .  i.  .j   i         x       •       * 

,,..,,  -J  the  tune  maybe  so  divided  as  to  give  to 

schooling  in  the  year,  au"    ,  ,         1       ,    •         j      ^u  4. 

„  ^,  n    J*  J.  or  advantages  than  they  have  under  the  present 

all  the  pupiw  far  great*'  .  ^      .  ,  ,  i     *       ^  n 

X       rJ?    >e   suggestions    do    not,  perhaps,  apply  to   small 

arrangements.     The<,„  ,    ,  ,    .  t  xi  •  1   xi.  t     11    * 

1      f     r  X     1        ^r  fifteen  scholars  ;  but  I  think  they  are  apphcable  to. 
schools  of  twelve  *-  ,      ,  -.  .  .  u 

i.  .the   sixteen  schools  under  my  supervision,  where  none 
nine  or  ten  of  ^  ^  ,  ,     ^  ^     1.      xi  xi. 

•1       .  Jljven  years  of  age  ought  to  attend,  except  when  the  weather 

'11    11         f  j/^"^P^^  recesses,  so  that  they  may  spend  much  of  their  time 

out  of  door^*  -         ,.  -.     .  ,. 

That  we/ ^^°  subjecting  children  too  young  to  the  ordinary  discipbne 

of  the      ]#H^ol-room  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.     Premature  development 

of  the  iJ^^^^  is  injurious,  and  must  inevitably  bring  the  body  to  a  pre- 

c  grave  ;  and  this  calamity  must  be  greatly  hastened,  if,  at  the 
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some  time,  free  exorcise  in  the  open  air  is  denied.  Parents  not  unfre- 
quently  send  their  children  to  school  to  **  get  them  out  of  tlie  way," 
so  that  work  or  pleasure  may  not  bo  interrupted ;  always  taking  for 
granted  that  they  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  If  we  could 
always  have  schools  adapted  to  the  tcants  of  children/this  would  be  well 
enough.  But  a  mixed  school  of  all  ages,  subjected  to  strict  discipline 
and  severe  application,  where  study  is  the  rule  and  recreation  the  ex- 
ception, is  not  the  place  for  very  young  children. 

To  carry  out  these  suggestions,  of  course  demands  a  larger  appro- 
priation of  money  for  school  purposes.  If  the  town  would  raise  $3,000 
to  this  end,  our  schools  would  average  to  continue  as  long  as  would  be 
desirable.  And  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  best 
we  are  able  to  do  ?  Is  there  any  blessing  we  can  bestow  upon  our  sons 
and  daughters  that  can  compare  with  such  an  educatipn  as  may  bo 
obtained  at  a  thorough  Public  School  ?  In  every  other  department  of 
business,  men  are  accustomed  to  ask  what  can  bo  done  to  increase  the 

refits.  And  is  it  not  wisdom  to  ask  what  wo  can  do  to  increase  the 
of  our  Public  Schools  ?  Every  interest  that  is  dear  to  us, — 
politicS^^toniiiary,  humane  and  moral, — will  be  promoted  by  universal 
education.  I^^^powledge,  accompanied  by  that  moral  principle  wlilch 
alone  renders  pow^^^a  safe  acquisition,  bo  generally  diffused,  embracing 
a  wide  range  of  topiCW  and  the  sources  of  pauperism  and  crime  will  be 
dried  up.  The  idler,  wlV^j^e  "  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  wiU  give 
place  to  the  industrious, V^Jiinking  and  successful  worker;  and  the 
worker  will,  in  the  main,  be  tl>w»  intelligent  and  upright  citizen. 

T^r  relation  of  ignorance  to\pauperism  and  crime  is  natural;  and 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  t^^e  people  generally  realize  it  fully. 
Our  alms-houses  and  prisons  demon^yate  it  beyond  all  question.  If  our 
personal  knowledge  does  not  confirm  fc.uig  statement,  figures  will.  In  a 
Report  on  Pauperism  in  England,  whii.^  jg  before  me,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  of  2,725  paupers,  only  14  could  wrfLe  well,  two-thirds  could  read 
only  imperfectly,  and  more  than  half  could \,ejther  read  nor  write  at  all. 
As  to  crime,  the  result  is  similar.  In  the  fo(i-^  ^^,^  instructed  counties 
in  England,  there  was,  on  an  average,  **  one  schoi^i  ^o  every  701  inhabi- 
tants, and  one  criminal  conviction  to  1108  inhabKfants.  In  the  four 
worst  instructed  counties,  there  was,  on  an  average,  oi^o  school  to  1501 
inhabitants,  and  one  criminal  conviction  to  550  inhabitant i^/*  On  these 
facts,  an  eminent  writer  makes  the  following  reflections  il 

'*  it  is  with  grief  that  I  contemplate  the  mistaken  zeal,  the  ilioV.^^j^|  reasoning, 
of  certain  philanthropists,  and  even  of  certain  gOTernments,  who  bestow  so  much 
pains  upon  prisons,  and  neglect  schools.  They  allow  crime  to  spring  u>.  ^^^  vidous 
habita  to  take  root  by  the  utter  neglect  of  all  moral  training  and  of  <ill  Education  in 
children ;  and  when  crime  is  grown,  and  is  strong  and  full  of  life,  they  &\^tempt  to 
cope  with  it;  they  try  to  subdue  it  with  the  terror  of  punishment,  or  to  ^^«ate  it 
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in  some  degree  by  gentleneu  and  kindness.  After  baring  exbaostcd  all  tbeir  re- 
sources botb  of  tbougbt  and  of  money,  tbey  are  astonisbed  to  find  tbat  tbeir  efforts 
are  rain.  And  wby  ?  Because  all  tbey  do  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense. 
To  correct  is  rery  important,  but  to  pr  ^^ent  is  far  more  so.  Tbe  se^ds  of  morality 
and  piety  must  be  early  sown  in  tbe  beart  of  tbe  cbild,  in  order  tbat  they  may  be 
found  again,  and  be  made  to  shoot  forth  in  the  breast  of  the  man  whom  adverse  dr- 
eomstances  may  hare  brought  under  the  avenging  hand  of  the  law.  To  educaU  the 
people  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  ail  good  prison  discipline.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  a  penitentiary  to  change  monsters  into  men,  but  to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  hare  gone  astray  the  principles  which  were  taught  and  inculcated  to  them  in 
their  youth,  and  which  tbey  acknowledged  and  carried  into  practice  in  former  days, 
in  schools  of  their  infancy,  before  passion  and  wretchedness  and  bad  example  and 
tho  eril  chances  of  life  bad  hurried  them  away  from  the  paths  of  rectitude."— 
Cousin*s  Report  on  Education  in  Holland, 

In  our  own  country,  wo  hare  a  mass  of  facts  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion  concerning  ignorace  as  the  natural  parent  of  crime.  In 
Professor  Potter's  "School  and  Schoolmaster,"  a  work  which  every 
parent,  pupil  and  teacher  ought  to  read  and  digest,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing (p.  141):— 

"  If,  then,  education  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  so  that  a  person,  after 
haring  enjoyed  its  adrantages,  is  as  likely  to  commit  crime  as  the  ignorant,  we 
should  expect,  on  examining  the  records  of  our  courts  and  prisons,  to  find  the  same 
proportion  between  the  instructed  and  uninstructed  among  the  conricts  as  among 
the  whole  population.  In  other  words,  we  should  expect  to  find  28  conricts  able  to 
read  and  write  to  erery  one  unable  to  do  so.  Now  what  is  tbe  fact  ?  If  we  take  the 
whole  numba  of  convictions  in  this  State  [N.  T.]  for  the  last  two  years,  in  Courts 
of  Record  and  at  Special  Sessions,  we  find,  not  1  in  29  who  is  unable  to  read,  but  1 
in  2 ;  showing  that  the  tendency  to  crime  among  the  ignorant  is  14  1-2  times  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  supposition  that  education  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
crime.  An  examination  of  the  Auburn  prison,  made  sometbinn;  more  than  a  year 
Ago,  gave,  out  of  244  prisoners,  but  59  who  could  read  well,  and  but  39  who  could 
read  and  write. 

"  In  the  New  Penitentiary  of  Pbiladolphia,  out  of  217  prisoners  receired  during 
the  year  1836,  but  85  could  read  and  write,  and  most  of  these  could  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other  in  but  a  rery  imperfect  manner.  Facts  of  this  kind  might  be  adduoec^ 
to  almost  any  extent.  By  showing  tbat  tbe  proportion  of  uneducated  conricts  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  uneducated  inhabitants,  they  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate 
that  ignorance  is  one  of  the  great  highways  to  crime,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  men 
are  left  without  instruction,  in  that  proportion  they  are  likely  to  become  conricts.** 

In  view  of  such  facts,  I  ask  again,  why  we  should  not  do  all  in  our 
power  to  diffuse  tho  blossings  of  educition  among  all  the  people?  It 
wilL  in  tho  end,  make  the  community  rich  In  all  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  costs  us  about  $2,000  a  year  to  support  our  paupers.  And 
while  we  should  grudge  nothing  that  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  un- 
fortunat«t  we  ought  to  use  our  moans  of  prevention  as  well  as  mitigation. 
Let  us  increase  our  appropriation,  and  then  our  vigilonce  in  securing  a 
better  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and,  in  tbe  meantime,  mingle  more 
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of  moral  influence  iii  our  system  of  teaching,  and  we  cannot  fail   to 
realize  immense  good  from  our  efforts. 

By  looking  at  the  table  of  the  Winter  Terms,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the 
average  attendance  was  about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  below  the  number 
registered.  Now  tliis  is  too  great  a  disparity.  That  strict  attention 
which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  business,  ought  to  be  carried 
thoroughly  into  the  educational  department.  Ilie  child  does  not  lose 
merely  his  lessons  when  he  stays  at  home  unnecessarily,  but  ho  loses  in 
vigor  of  character.  The  laxity  indulged  in  youth  will  become  an  ele- 
ment in  manhood ;  the  habits  formed  during  the  process  of  education 
will,  most  probably,  become  the  habits  of  riper  years. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  children,  generally  the  offspring  of  ignorant 
and  degraded  parents,  who  will  not  attend  school  unless  compelled  to  do 
so.  We  need  a  law  by  which  we  can  send  them  to  the  Reform  School 
unless  they  will  bo  persuaded  to  attend  faithfully  the  Public  Schools. 
Such  childi'en  are  not  numerous,  except  in  large  villagers ;  but  there  are 
some  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  wherever  they  arc,  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  subjects  of  charity,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  more  fortunate  children  around  them.  At  present, 
I  believe,  no  child  can  be  sent  to  the  llcform  School,  except  for  the  com- 
mission of  some  offence ;  but  I  hope  some  provision  will  ere  long  be 
made,  by  which  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  prison  will  graduate 
with  honor  from  an  intervening  institution. 

But  whatever  we  do,  either  in  the  way  of  raising  money,  or  seeking 
the  enactment  of  better  laws  in  reference  to  vagrant  children,  one?  thing 
more  we  need,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  what  has  bt^en  already  done, 
and  that  is,  a  more  thorough  superintendence  of  the  schools.  The  law 
contemplates  two  visits  to  a  Term,  one  near  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
near  the  close.  It  is  really  visiting  a  school  about  once  in  three 
months  !  What  other  business  is  subjected  to  so  loose  a  supervision  ? 
At  the  first  visit,  we  counsel  with  the  teacher  ;  but  we  cannot  know  how 
he  succeeds  till  the  closing  visit,  and  then,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
mistakes,  or  however  inferior  the  character  of  tlio  school,  the  money  has 
been  expended,  the  time  Avasted,  and  the  only  remedy  left  us  is  to  regret 
the  misfortune  and  try  again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  would  accomplish  much  more,  and  would  work  witli  bet- 
ter heart,  if  they  could  often  come  in  contact  with  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  Superintendent,  whose  intercourse  with  the  first  class  of  teach- 
ers would  make  him  rich  in  suggestions  of  great  practical  value.  If 
the  town  should  raise  $3,000  for  the  schools,  mid  devote  one-tenth  of 
that  sum  to  the  supervision  of  them,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  judicious 
movement.  One  half  day  is  usually  given  to  the  closing  examinjitiou 
of  a  school.     This  will  do  for  some  of  the  smaller  schools  ;  but  when 
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there  are  from  25  to  40  pupils,  the  effect  would  be  much  better  if  a 
whole  day  were  devoted  to  them,  and  all  their  studies  faithfully  re- 
viewed. 

Whether  the  people  are  yet  prepared  to  coincide  with  these  views,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  public  mind  leans  in  this 
direction,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  generally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  more  effectual  supervision  is  essential  to  securing  the 
greatest  possible  good  from  tlie  money  appropriated.  The  town  of  Cum- 
berland is  probably  in  advance  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State  in  her 
efforts  for  universal  education  ;  and  this  should  encourage  her  citizens 
to  press  forward  and  secure  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  that  noble  army 
which  proposes  to  establish  the  reign  of  intelligence  and  virtue  in  every 
human  habitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  BOYDEN,  JuNR., 

Visiting  Committee, 

CHRISTOPHER  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
JAMES  M.  COOK,  Secretary. 

Joseph  Weatherhead. 
Joseph  B.  Breed, 
Benj.  Fessenden, 
George  C.  Cleaveland, 
MowRY  Taft. 
S.  W.  Razee, 
Daniel  Whipple, 
Wm.  H.  Pierce, 
John  Boyden,  Junr., 
D.  M.  Cargill, 

School  Committee. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF   THE 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

TOWN    OF    SCITUATE. 


To  the  town  of  Scituaie,  in  Town  Meeting  assembledf  the  School  Committee 
oj  the  town  respectfully  present  the  following  Report, 

Tbero  is  no  subject  to  which  your  attention  is  called,  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  education  of  your  children,  and  the  care  of  the  public 
schools  involves  weighty  responsibilities.  Money  laid  out  for  school- 
houses  and  their  appropriate  furniture,  and  expended  for  teachers,  is 
well  invested  and  spent.  No  where  can  we  expect  larger  returns  or  a 
surer  interest.  The  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  town  are  associated  in 
this  enterprize,  with  the  advantage  to  families  and  individuals. 

Rhode  Island  occupies  at  this  time  a  proud  position  in  her  Common 
School  system  which  is  justly  considered  as  in  advance  of  some  other 
States.  The  interest  felt  by  our  Commonwealth  in  Education,  was 
never  greater  than  now.  The  good  results  already  reached  have  stimu- 
lated the  public  mind  to  fresh  and  augmented  exertions  for  further  ad- 
vancement in  our  common  school  education.  Last  year  tho  k-riito  made 
greater  appropMations  for  the  schools  than  ever  before,  and  uur  town 
nobly  advanced  on  preceding  expenditures. 

May  not  then  your  committee  fool  confident  in  having  your  eemest 
attention  to  a  statement  of  their  doings,  a  report  of  the  schools  where 
your  choicest  treasures  are  deposited,  and  some  suggestions  for  an 
onward  progress. 
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The  coTiimitteo  have  hold  twelve  meotings  during  the  year  for  the 
transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  public  schools,  and  about  forty- 
one  days  have  been  spent  in  visiting  them,  making  in  all  eighty-tUreo 
visits.  Time  has  also  been  given  by  one  of  the  committee,  besides 
these  meetings  and  visits,  to  examining  and  hearing  teachers  who  did 
not  attend  the  regular  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Ths  clerk 
of  the  board  has  given  much  attention  to  the  examining  of  returns,  and 
drawing  orders  on  the  treasurer. 

We  have  recommended  the  introduction  of  Webster's  School  Series 
of  Dictionaries  in  our  schools,  believing  that  the  guneral  use  of  them 
for  obtaining  accurate  definitions  of  Avords,  assisting  in  the  study  of 
Grammar,  and  the  practice  of  composition,  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  committee  have  approbated  the  vote  of  No.  Six,  to  divide  their 
district,  it  ]>eing  inconveniently  large,  and  they  have  given  their  appro- 
val to  sites  chosen  for  new  school-houses,  one  in  the  old  district,  and 
the  other  in  the  n(.^w,  whicli  has  been  organized  us  No.  19. 

In  taking  up  the  schools  as  tliey  are  numbered,  to  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  each,  we  would  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that  although 
we  speak  favorably  of  the  doings  of  teachers  and  seholarj?  in  most  of 
the  schools,  we  are  Avell  satisfied  that  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications  in 
the  teachers,  and  more  experience,  would  have  secured  more  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  placed  our  scholars  upon  a  higher  standard  of  learning. 
Indeed,  your  committee  would  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  tliis  is  the 
great  and  pressing  want,  namely,  well  educated  and  able  teachers,  and 
until  that  demand  is  supplied  the  schools  cannot  well  advance  upon  their 
present  gradation.  Teachers  ought  not  only  to  possess  a  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  studies  to  be  taught,  but  they  should  be 
instructed  how  to  impart  their  information,  and  how  to  deal  with  vatious 
minds,  and  conduct  so  as  to  secure  order,  love  and  confidence.  Every 
grace  of  manner,  charm  of  character,  and  iiterary  and  scientific  attain- 
ment, in  union  with  the  highest  moral  and  religious  cultiuation,  may 
come  into  play  in  a  teacher's  vocation,  and  enable  him  the  more  suc- 
cessfully to  stamp  a  Avorthy  impress  upon  plastic  minds. 

DISTRICT  No.  1. 

This  school  in  the  Summer  term  was  conducted  by  a  teacher  who 
had  instructed  it  for  several  preceding  periods,  with  success  and  appro- 
bation. Self-possessed,  accurate  and  pains-taking,  the  scholars  made 
improvement  under  her  care.  In  the  Winter  the  young  man  who  here 
commenced  the  professional  life  of  a  teacher,  evinced  an  aptness  to 
teach,  application  to  his  duties,  and  an  ability  to  govern,  His  success, 
was  very  flattering. 
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DISTRICT  No.  2. 

The  largest  school  in  the  town,  and  taught  both  Summer  and  Winter 
hy  the  teacher  of  the  previous  Winter  term.  The  scliool  has  risen  un- 
derhis  care,  and  sustains  a  high  reputation.  An  assistant  was  em- 
ployed for  a  few  weeks  during  the  Avinter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
her  labors  were  suspended  on  the  pretence  of  getting  a  longer  school 
for  the  same  money.  Two  sisters,  one  following  the  otlier,  who  was 
called  away  to  instruct  a  school  out  of  town,  witli  commeiidiibl<^  talent 
and  success,  for  a  limited  period,  conducted  the  primary  department. 

Ninety-six  schohirs  were  registered,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
sixty-eight,  a  number  altogetlu^r  disproportional  to  the  labors  of  one 
teacher,  whoever  he  may  be.  That  so  much  success  attended  the  school, 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  aptitude  and  vigorous  exertions  of  a  teacher 
whoso  health  and  strength  well  nigh  sunk  under  the  unwis^e  and  ovcr- 
ta^iked  effort.  In  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  there  were  classes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  of  the  other  schools.  Whispering  seemed  to  be  done 
away.  This  reform  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  constituting  the 
whole  school  as  observers  and  reporters  of  this  misdemeanor, — the 
informers  to  give  private  accusafions  against  the  delinquents  to  the 
teacher,  and  he  not  to  reveal  their  names,  and  to  take  time  convenient, 
sometimes  several  days  after  the  offence,  to  reprimand  the  offender. — 
The  committee,  while  rejoicing  in  the  reformation,  and  it  has  been  very 
great  in  this  school,  are  not  without  their  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  scholars  to  inform  the  one  against  the  other.  The  plan 
has  also  been  introduced  into  No.  18,  where  it  has  in  like  manner  accom- 
plished a  reform.  If  there  are  no  malevolent  motives  in  the  informers, 
and  they  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school 
and  secure  the  plea.sure  of  the  teacher,  no  harm  may  ensue,  other  than 
their  attention  being  drawn  away,  and  we  are  informed  that  appeals 
were  made  to  them  as  to  the  evils  of  the  practice,  and  a  vote  obtained 
from  the  achulars,  to  discontinue  whispering.  We  have  thrown  out  this 
item  as  a  contribution  to  the  remedies  for  the  evil,  which  teachers  and 
others  may  take  into  consideration.  Corporal  punishment  has  not  been 
resorted  to  in  this  school,  but  the  authority  of  look  and  voice  has  been 
effectually  employed. 

DISTRICT  No.  3. 

A  young  lady  took  charge  of  this  school  in  Summer,  of  good  educa- 
tion and  pleasing  mode  of  tuition. 

In  Winter  the  teacher  succeeded  in  inspiring  animation  and  effort  in 
a  class  of  young  men  studying  book-keeping  and  carried  them  forward 
very  handsomely.     In  the  general  studies  of  the  school,  however,  there 
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was  a  lack  of  enthasiasm  and  progress,  and  some  complaint  has  been 
made  of  want  of  punctuality ,  at  all  times,  in  the  tcacber.  In  the  first 
visit  to  the  school  wrote  down,  **  appeared  very  well."  A  third  and 
more  prolonged  visit  of  examination  was  intended,  but  an  earlier  cloae 
of  the  school  than  was  apprehended  took  place  and  prevented. 

DISTRICT  No.  4. 

Quite  a  small  school  in  Summer,  but  attentively  kept  by  one  fully 
competent  to  teach.  A  little  more  animation  in  the  school  would  have 
been  desirable.  There  were  classes  in  Algebra  and  French  for  the  more 
advanced  scholars. 

No  notice  was  given  to  the  committee  when  the  Winter  school  would 
close,  and  only  one  visit  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  term.  Rea- 
sonable anticipations  were  in  that  visit  indulged,  that  the  experienced 
teacher  in  charge,  would  render  a  good  account  of  her  stewardship,  and 
such  we  have  heard  was  the  result. 

DISTRICT  No.  5. 

In  Summer  was  taught  by  a  teacher  who  assiduously  devoted  herself 
to  the  work  of  advancing  her  pupils  in  their  studies.  At  the  examina- 
tion in  the  close  of  the  term,  three  pieces  of  handsome  drawing  wero 
exhibited,  executed  in  the  school.  The  recitations  were  lively  and  wor- 
thy of  praise. 

In  Winter  the  school  was  only  visited  in  the  commencement,  for  a 
severe  snow  storm  and  drift  prevented  the  going  when  notified  of  the 
time  of  the  close.  In  the  visits  which  were  made,  nothing  appeared  to 
warrant  any  other  expectation  than  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  school. 

The  objections  of  a  scholar  to  perform  a  duty  assigned  him  by  the 
teacher,  led  to  a  very  injudicious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  boy's 
guardian  or  employer,  who,  calling  upon  the  teacher,  used  language  that 
had  the  effect  to  discourage  him  in  his  teaching.  So  the  trustee 
informed  a  member  of  the  committee.  When  will  persons  learn  to  dis- 
trust the  representations  of  pupils  to  the  prejudice  of  teachers,  so  often, 
— if  not  untrue, — greatly  exaggerated  ?  The  proper  way  is  to  apply  to 
the  trustee,  and  to  the  school  committee,  if  any  accusation  is  to  be 
brought  n'»a?nrt,  ,-».  teacher,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  disposed 
of  cal  ^  1  *¥  .,'  •  partial  justice,  by  those  appointed  by  law  for  this 
special  dji  ^  .  '.':.lkC  dtnao,  regard  to  law,  and  procoedure  consonant  to 
the  true  welfare  of  the  complaining  scholar,  the  prosperity  of  tlie  school, 
and  the  station  of  the  teacher,  dictate  such  a  course.  The  master  is 
supposed  to  know  his  own  business  quite  as  well  as  mechanics  and  far- 
mers know  theirs,  and  to  resent  interference  with  a  like  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  independence. 
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DISTRICT  No.  6. 

The  Summer  term  was  ably  conducted  by  a  well  educated,  lively  and 
energetic  teacher,  but  some  thought  that  she  delegated  too  entirely  some 
of  the  junior  classes  to  her  assistant  teacher,  whose  attainments  were 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  solo  charge  of  them.  The  school  was  quite 
large,  and  had  poor  accommodatiors  for  all  the  recitations.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  principal  teacher  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the  work, 
and  that,  with  a  suitable  school-room  for  the  classification  of  so  many 
scholars,  a  better  result  could  have  been  obtained.  The  school  appear 
ed  well. 

A  lady  was  engaged  for  the  Winter  school  rather  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  term  was  shorter  than  usual.  Some  of  the  scholars  were 
detained  at  home  by  parents,  so  as  not  too  much  to  crowd  the  school- 
room. An  assistant  teacher  was  engaged,  and  the  term  was  as  pleasant 
and  profitable  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  chief  teacher,  having 
had  much  experience,  and  possessing  some  fine  qualities  for  her  office, 
was  quite  successful  in  tlie  performance  of  her  duties.  The  asistant 
instructor  also  gave  satisfaction. 

This  district  has  done  a  good  thing  in  dividing,  and  resolving  to  put 
np  two  new,  commodious  and  handsome  school-houses,  in  more  eligible 
situations  than  the  old  house,  and  more  convenient  of  access  for  the 
large  body  of  the  scholars.  The  spirit  and  unanimity  in  which  they 
have  proceeded  in  this  good  work,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  though 
perfect  harmony  has  not  marked  all  the  steps  in  the  movement,  yet  a 
Tery  general  agreement  has  existed,  and  all  parties  will  no  doub'^.  /inally 
acquiesce  in  the  very  judicious  and  prospectively  beneficial  measures 
adopted.  The  old  district  has  voted  eight  hundred,  and  the  other,  we 
believe,  intends  to  appropriate  one  thousand  dollars  for  their  new  houses, 
and  they  intend  to  have  the  grounds  around  them  tasteful  and  conven- 
ient, and  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  external  structure  and  the 
internal  fittings  of  the  houses.  Wo  predict  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  a  go  ahead  in  the  old  district.  No.  6,  and  the  new  one, 
No.  19. 

The  factory  now  building  there  will  bring  more  scholas  and  money  to 
aid  in  the  improved  change,  and  property,  social  reform,  and  religion, 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  their  operations. 

DISTRICT  No.  7. 

In  Summer  was  taught  by  one  who  was  successful  in  winning  the 
affections  of  the  scholars,  and  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
stndies. 

The  Winter  session  of  this  school  was  also  well  attended  to  by  the 
teacher  in  charge,  who  devoted  herself  to  her  work. 
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DISTRICT  No.  8. 

A  young  teacher  succeeded  well  in  the  Summer  period.  In  the  Win- 
ter the  government  was  good,  and  the  reading  and  speaking  excellent. 

DISTRICT  No.  9. 

This  district  put  up,  in  1847,  the  very  best  school-house  in  the  town, 
at  an  expense  of  $L750.  The  rooms  arc  divided  by  sliding  doors,  so 
that  the  primary  department  and  the  higher  school  can  be  brought 
together  or  soparuted,  as  convenience  may  demand.  The  rooms  are 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  building,  in  a  retired  place,  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
exposed  and  distasteful  aspect  of  many  school-houses.  Teachers  and 
scholars  must  feel  the  refining,  grateful  and  studious  influences  of  such 
a  school  in  such  a  situation. 

A  private  school  was  taught  in  the  summer.  The  wintet  school  in 
the  chief  deparment  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  former 
teacher,  but  his  place  was  pretty  well  supplied  by  an  experienced  in- 
structor who  was  faithful  to  the  important  interests  intrusted  to  him. 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  higher  department,  the  advanced  standing 
of  the  stock  of  instruction  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  on  some  former 
occasions. 

The  primary  division,  quite  numerous  and  animated,  under  the 
charge  of  a  benevolent  and  active  teacher,  went  through  their  exercises 
with  great  ease  and  promptness.  Nearly  thirty  of  them  took  part  in 
declamation.  The  manner  of  some  of  them  was  so  easy  and  confident 
as  to  imply  : 

"  And  Where's  the  boy  of  three  feet  high, 
That's  made  improTcment  more  than  I  ?" 

DISTRICT  No.  10. 

The  summer  school  appeared  well,  as  having  been  taught  correctly, 
and  watched  over  with  care  and  intelligence. 

In  Winter,  good  government,  excellent  reading,  and  progressive 
generally.  An  interesting  class  in  Geography  was  called  out,  and  each 
scholar  separately  described  and  pointed  out  on  the  large  map  three  or 
four  States,  with  great  accuracy  and  minute  definition. 

DISTRICT  No.  11. 

Tliis  district  in  Summer  was  taught  by  a  young  teacher,  who,  though 
qualified  to  teach,  was  thought  to  be  deficient  in  strictness  of  govern- 
ment. The  school  abruptly  closed  after  a  month's  continuance,  and 
wo  think  by  a  little  over-stretch  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  trustee. 
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At  least  the  school  committee  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  wo 
cannot  hear  that  uny  suggestions  were  made  to  the  teacher  for  her  im- 
provement, which  her  inexperience  in  teaching  would  have  in  all  charity 
commanded.  No  other  teacher  was  engaged  to  supply  the  place  vacated 
in  so  summary  a  manner,  and  the  children  of  the  district  were  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  instruction  that  law  and  custom  gave  them. 
Somebody  is  to  blame  for  this. 

The  Winter  session  was  improved  for  a  four  months'  tuition,  and 
the  progress  made  by  the  scholars  is  thought  to  have  been  greater  than 
for  several  previous  terms.  In  reading,  the  scholars  were  required  to 
read  the  lesson  until  they  read  it  correctly — a  practice  not  observed  in 
all  the  schoob*. 

A  new  school-house  is  imperiously  demanded  in  No.  11,  unless  the 
people  there  desire  to  be  behind  the  other  districts.  The  old  house  is 
not  only  very  inconvenient  in  its  fitting  up,  but  is  also  very  much  out 
of  repair.  If  the  District  will  wake  up  with  laudable  pride,  and  build  a 
new  and  commodious  edifice,  it  will  be  better  for  their  children  than  if 
they  were  to  vote  them  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  or  leave  this  amount 
in  their  wills. 

DISTRICT  No.  12. 

The  Summer  school  was  under  the  care  of  a  young  lady  of  good 
attainments  and  amiability,  but  hardly  energy  enough  to  move  the  inert 
minds  of  many  of  her  scholars. 

In  Winter  a  teacher  of  some  years  experience,  and  proceeding  very 
systematically  in  his  work,  assisted  very  much  in  unfolding  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  and  storing  their  minds  with  knowledge.  Ir  reading  he  was 
a  fine  model  of  what  a  teacher  should  be :  calm  and  patient,  though 
wanting  perhaps,  a  little  in  vigor  of  administration.  His  term  was  a 
prosperous  one. 

DISTRICT  No.  13. 

This  school,  instructed  in  the  warm  season  by  one  long  engaged  in 
teaching,  exhibited  improvement;  the  last  half  of  the  term  decidedly 
the  best. 

In  Winter  the  discipline  at  first  was  rather  more  strict  than  the  scholars 
had  been  accustomed  to,  and  created  some  uneasiness.  Teachers  have 
frequently  had  trouble  in  this  district,  and  wo  think  there  is  some  local 
evil  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  disposition 
to  find  fault,  or  to  take  up  with  the  reports  of  children.  No  school  can 
flourish  without  the  warm  and  friendly  co-operation  of  parents.  Teach- 
ers are  by  no  moans  perfect,  but  they  should  be  judged  candidly,  and  be 
allowed  a  fair  investigation. 
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The  Bchool  appeared  sluggish,  and  the  teacher  discouraged,  in  tho 
last  visit  made.  There  was  evidently  not  that  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  scholars  and  the  teacher  so  essential  to  make  a  good 
school.  Parents  should  be  careful  what  they  say  before  their  children 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  teacher,  if  they  would  not  destroy  the  master's 
influence,  and  hinder  the  improvement  of  the  scholars.  The  reading, 
some  of  it,  was  slovenly,  but  the  arithmetic  and  geography  very  fair. 
No  school  is  better  prepared  with  apparatus  than  this,  and  the  school 
building  is  new,  finely  fitted  up,  and  pleasantly  located. 

DISTRICT  No.  14. 

In  the  Summer  school  this  district  was  highly  favored  with  a  teacher, 
who  seemed  to  love  instruction,  and  to  be  much  at  home  in  a  school. 
The  reading  and  composition  were  particularly  fine,  and  the  most  cordial 
agreement  and  mutual  esteem  was  manifested  between  the  teacher  and 
the  scholars.  We  understand  the  teacher  taught  the  Winter  term  in 
a  school  in  Massachusetts,  and  she  was  well  qualified  to  do  it. 

The  young  man  who  taught  in  the  Winter  school  was  very  ambitious 
to  excel,  and  was  very  diligent  and  thorough  in  his  tuition.  The  order 
was  good. 

DISTRICT  No.  15. 

The  teacher  in  the  Summer  was  very  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duties,  and  possessed  a  pleasing  way  of  imparting  instruction. 
She  kept  a  good  school. 

In  the  Winter  a  good  school  was  also  enjoyed,  and  much  knowledge 
was  acquired  by  the  scholars. 

DISTRICT  No.  16. 

The  committee  must  enter  their  marked  protest  against  the  shabby 
school-house  in  this  district.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  new  building  was 
put  up  for  the  credit  of  the  district,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 
We  do  not  believe  that  economy  or  utility  would  bo  found  in  repairing 
the  old  building,  though  a  very  thorough  repair  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. This  and  No.  11  are  at  the  foot  of  tho  ladder  in  the  school 
houses  of  the  town.  Teachers  and  scholars  must  be  much  crippled  in 
their  operations  in  such  a  school,  and  the  money  expended  by  the  State 
and  by  the  town,  for  tuition  there,  cannot  produce  the  benefit  intended. 
The  most  wealthy  men  in  No.  16,  it  may  be  said,  have  no  children  to 
send  to  the  school.  Well,  then,  we  will  appeal  to  higher  and  more  dis- 
interested motives,  to  urge  them  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion. 
The  property  in  the  district  would  be  worth  as  much  more,  certainly, 
as  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  a  new  school-house,  should  one  be  put  up. 
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The  school  in  the  Summer  was  quite  small,  hut  satisfactorily  taught 
hy  the  young  lady  who  was  the  teacher^ 

In  Winter  the  school  was  instructed  by  an  inexperienced  instructor, 
whose  government,  however,  was  good,  and  recitations  generally  quite 
interesting,  especially  that  of  the  classes  in  algebra. 

DISTRICT  No.  17. 

Here  we  have  a  first  class  school-house :  high  studded,  spacious^ . 
ventilated  and  well  seated.    All  honor  to  this  district  for  their  house. 

The  Summer  term  was  not  a  very  flourishing  one,  under  the  care  of  a 
young  lady  who  possessed  a  very  mild  and  pleasant  disposition,  but 
was  wanting  in  government. 

In  the  winter  the  teacher  of  the  preceding  year  was  re-engaged,  and 
kept  a  good  school.  The  older  scholars  seemed  to  occupy  more  than 
their  proportionate  time  of  the  teacher,  which  indeed  was  the  case  in 
some  other  schools.  We  were  sorry  to  see  in  this  school  none  of  Pay- 
son  &  Dunton's  penmanship  copy  books,  the  introduction  of  which  would 
have  greatly  improved  the  penmanship  of  the  scholars.  We  think  the 
teacher  ought  to  wear  a  coat  of  some  kind  in  the  school,  as  without  it 
he  has  rather  an  undignified  appearance. 

DISTRICT  No.  18. 

This  district,  though  last  in  the  arrangement,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  in  the  order  of  excellence.  The  gentleman  who  is  now  in  Jiis 
second  year  of  instructing  this  school,  has  had  charge  of  both  the 
Summer  and  Winter  terms.  Ho  is  ably  supported  in  his  district  by 
men  who  are  determined  to  have  a  good  school.  In  industry,  energy 
and  perseverance,  the  teacher  has  distinguished  himself.  A  very  de* 
cided  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction. 
Some  rivalry  between  this  school  and  No.  2,  has  quickened  the  mind 
of  both  schools,  and  in  both,  some  classes  have  been  worked  full  hard 
enough. 

There  are  a  few  general  matters  on  which  we  would  remark.  One  of 
the  most  important,  that  of  ventilation,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  construction  of  our  school-houses.  A  small 
wooden  chimney,  costing  but  very  little  money,  would  make  the  school* 
rooms  much  more  healthy,  both  for  teachers  and  scholars,  and  prevent 
languor  and  dullness  occasioned  by  impure  air.  The  new  school-houses 
going  up,  we  learn,  will  pay  particular  attention  to  ventilation,  and 
have  high  studded  rooms. 

The  want  of  outline  and  other  maps  to  hang  up  in  the  school-rooms, 
and  also,  of  globes,  to  teach  and  illustrate  Geography,  is  quite  a  draw- 
back upon  instruction  in  some  of  the  schools.  Thermometers  are  rarely 
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found,  and  thu»,  the  teacher  has  no  guide  in  I'cgulating  the  heat  of  the 
room,  which  ought  to  be  graduated,  so  as  to  secure  the  comfort,  health 
and  activity  of  mind  of  the  pupils.  Bells,  also,  should  be  moro  gone- 
rally  introduced,  that  the  scholars  may  be  assisted  in  punctuality,  so 
important  to  the  success  of  a  school. 

Webster's  unabridged  (lictionary,  furnished  by  the  town  or  the  dis- 
trict, to  bo  kept  in  the  teacher's  desk,  for  access  to  all  the  scholarSf 
would  furnish  a  very  great  amount  of  useful  and  necessary  informatioD 
to  teachers^ and  scholars. 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  take  their  children 
from  school  to  earn  money  in  the  factories,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State,  should  be  met  by  a  firm  adherence  to  law.  These  children 
are  defrauded  of  their  dearest  rights  by  those  who  ought  to  bo  the  last 
to  take  such  advantage. 

In  the  apportionment  of  money  to  tlie  districts,  there  ought  to  be  a 
generous  provision  made  for  the  smaller  districts,  whoso  means  are  not 
80  great  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  yet,  whose  children  require,  and 
should  have  good  instruction.  The  State,  with  a  view  to  benefit  them, 
has  in  its  first  appropriation  required  that  one-half  of  the  money  given 
be  divided  equally,  without  regard  to  the  population  of  tlie  district,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata  to  the  average  number  of  scholars 
attending  upon  school.  The  last  year  the  State  voted  an  additional  sum 
of  money  to  the  schools,  providing  that  aU  of  it  should  be  divided  equally, 
the  smaller  districts  to  share  equally  with  the  larger.  The  town  appro- 
piration  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  giving  to  the  smallest  districts  an 
equal  amount  to  the  largest.  We  think  that  this  is  currying  the  indul- 
gence too  far,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  partial  and  unjust,  and  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  town's  money  be  given  in  proportion  to 
the  average  scholars  of  each  district,  which  will  leave  then  to  the  smallest 
districts,  all  the  indulgence  and  advantage  that  could  with  equity  bo  de- 
manded. To  show  how  unequally  and  injurious  the  present  system 
works,  we  have  only  to  point  to  district  No.  2,  as  paying  a  rate  or  trus- 
tee bill  the  last  year,  of  $195  42,  and  No.  18  expending  $180,  while  the 
smaller  districts  not  only  do  not  tax  their  inhabitants,  but,  in  many 
cases,  have  a  surplus  left  from  the  State  and  town  appropriations  : 
instance  No.  5,  which  has  $80  left  untouched,  and  No.  3,  $70. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  schools  have  fences  around 
their  grounds,  and  that  so  little  pains  has  been  taken  to  adorn  and  make 
pleasing,  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  the  school  lands.  We 
hope  that,  the  friends  of  the  public  school  system  will  rally,  in  view  of 
these  suggestions,  and  see  to  it,  that  every  thing  proper  and  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement,  shall  be  found  in  connection  with 
our  schools.     Let  these  nurseries  of  learning,  adding  to  wealth  and 
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respectability,  tending  so  much  to  improve  social  life  and  advance 
national  renowut  have  the  sympathy,  prayers  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  our  citizens. 

Our  popular  institutions  are  favorable  to  intellectual  improvement. 
As  has  been  eloquently  said  by  one  of  the  first  orators  and  statesmen  : 
•*  they  encourage  nature  to  perfect  her  work  ;  they  make  education  the 
KOuPs  nutriment,  cheap ;  they  bring  up  remote  and  shrinking  talent  into 
the  cheerful  field  of  competition  ;  in  a  thousand  ways  they  provide  an 
audience  for  lips  which  nature  has  touched  with  persuasion ;  they  put 
a  lyre  into  the  hands  of  goniu?  ;  they  bestow  on  all  who  desire  or  seek 
^t,  the  only  patronage  that  ever  struck  out  a  spark  of  celestial  fire, — 
the  patronage  of  fair  opportunity.*' 

What  powerful  motives  urge  us,  tlien,  to  sustain  our  common  schools  .' 
*'  Give  the  people  an  object  in  promoting  education,  and  the  worn  hand 
of  labor  will  open  to  the  last  farthing,  that  its  children  may  enjoy 
means  denied  to  itself.*' 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

C.  C.  BEAMAN, 
RICHARD  SMITH, 
GEO.  W.  COLWELL, 

School  CommiUee. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  registered,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  each  district,  for  the  year  ending  May  1.  1854. 
Also,  the  division  of  public  school  money  to  each  district,  for  the  school 
year  ending  May  1, 1855. 


• 

Q 

«M 
o 

• 

1 

Seh 

Reg- 
istered 

olars. 
Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Division 
Average 

State  Appropria- 
tion 
£qual|  Newal- 
jlowance. 

Town 
Tax. 

Registry 
Tax. 

Amount 

1 

87 

26  1-2 

24  29 

28  62 

39  26 

48  88 

1147 

152  42 

21      68 
3      40 

62  1-4 

67  06 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  47 

185  20 

28 

25  67 

28  62 

39  25 

48  89 

11  47 

153  81 

4 

19 

181-4 

16  73 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  47 

144  87 

6 

23 

14  1-4 

13  06 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  47 

141  20 

6 

100 

67 

61  42 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  47 

189  66 

7 

17 

10  1-4 

19  40 

28  53 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

137  63 

8 

32 

16 

14  67 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

142  80 

9 

87 

60 

66  00 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

183  13 

10 

31 

211-2 

19  71 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

147  84 

11 

23 

171-2 

16  04 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

144  17 

12 

71 

40 

36  67 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

164  80 

13 

50 

271-2 

26  21 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

153  34 

14 

40 

271-4 

24  99 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

152  12 

16 

32 

20 

18  34 

28  52 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

146  37 

16      26 

171-4 

16  81 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

143  M 

17      33 

26  1-2 

23  38 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

151  61 

18      78 

61 

65  92 

28  62 

39  26 

48  89 

11  46 

184  06 

19 

11  46 

11  46 

807 

663 

513  37 

613  37 

706  68 

♦880  00 

217  80 

2831  22 

*  Reserved  for  printing  Report,  520. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  expend- 
ed in  each  School  District  for  the  school  year  ending  May  1,  1855t 
together  with  the  amount  remaining  in  the  treasury  duo,  each  district. 


No. 

Local  Name. 

Summer 
School. 

Winter  " 
School* 

"Totel 
Sum.  and   Win. 

Remaining    in 
the  Treasury. 

1 

Rocky  Hill, 

66 

96 

161 

19  81 

2 

North  Sdtuate. 

« 

173 

173 

12  20 

3 

Eagle, 

40 

80 

120 

70  29 

4 

Academy, 

48 

66 

104 

40  87 

6 

Chopmiat, 
Rockland, 

60 

61 

101 

81  64 

6 

68 

107 

176 

36  62 

7 

Potter, 

42 

80 

122 

63  34 

8 

Burnt  Hill, 

48 

80 

128 

36  44 

9 

Hoperille, 

• 

189 

189 

16  19 

10 

Kent, 

62 

96 

148 

27 

11 

Barnes, 

18  60 

80 

98  60 

64  76 

12 

SaundersTille, 

85 

100 

136 

20  80 

13 

South  Sdtuate, 

66 

90 

146 

Vd  40 

U 

Richmond, 

72 

80 

162 

38  79 

16 

Trimtown, 

60 

74  76 

124  76 

26  80 

16 

Westcott. 

40 

68 

108 

66  99 

17 

Clayyille, 

33 

100 

133 

63  29 

18 

Olenford, 

60 

184  06 

234  06 

0  00 

19 

BettyriUe, 

11  46 

766  60 

1784  80 

2641  40 

680  96 

*PriTate  Schools. 
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The  foHowing  table  giyes  the  number  of  families  and  their  pursuits; 
the  number  of  voters  and  landholders,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  taxable 
property  in  the  town. 


1 

Inhabitants. 

^  o 

• 

• 

• 

1 

e  i 

^  ; 

O   1 

1 

i 

§   1 
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•si* 
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SB 
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>  1 

•3 

SP 

CO 

8 

1 
n 

-sl 

o  ♦• 
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Si 

O   ' 

o 

• 

o 
55 

q 

M 

1 

! 

a      ) 
P 

a^ 

1 

43 

12 

3 

40 

14 

213 

68 

44 

60000 

2 

96 

23 

30 

16 

95 

40 

500 

110 

75 

156800 

3 

24 

24 

7 

30 

22 

130 

45 

30 

42000 

4 

18 

17 

22  1 

15 

98     26 

22 

87800 

6 

21 

21 

22 

18 

98     36 

24 

40000 

6 

39 

12 

5 

36 

26 

196 

63 

45 

48000 

7 

28 

23 

6 

29 

23 

103 

28 

17 

37000 

8 

15 

15 

94 

15 

14 

81 

28 

20 

46000 

9 

138 

13 

10 

70 

30 

625 

256 

147 

210000 

10 

14 

14 

22 

15 

75 

32 

20 

67000 

11 

20 

20 

23 

25 

20 

71 

17 

15 

25  000 

12 

52 

20 

1 

40 

22 

220 

80 

65 

78000 

13 

45 

33 

1 

33 

18 

260 

90 

45 

86200 

14 

30 

10 

9 

43 

24 

|177 

55 

37 

80000 

15 

31 

31 

35 

17 

129 

54 

30 

36800 

16 

16 

16 

22 

20 

56 

25 

15 

50000 

17 

45 

12 

4 

21 

21 

270 

80 

70 

50000 

18 

64 

9 

9 

60 

20 

299 

100 

69 

102500 

727 

325 

147 

71 

1  660 

79 

3601 

1193 

1  790 

1253100 

•^aj 

rtialB< 

9port. 

CRANSTON-NO    REPORT. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


•F  THB 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THB 


^mn  si  ^ohnUtL. 


T%  the  Town  •(  Johnston — ike  School  Committee  oj  the  Town  of  Johnstot^ 
respectfully  Report. 

That  the  amount  of  money  Tcceived  into  the  treasury  for  Public 
School  purposes  the  last  year,  was  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-fiver 
and  89-100  dollars,  from  the  following  sources,  via  : 

From  the  State,  ....  $],262  09 

'•      "    Town,  -  .^  ..  «  500  00 

•*  Registry  taxes,        ...  163  00 


Making  the  total  of  -  >  tl,925  89 

Which  was  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town, 
in  the  following  ratio — all  the  money  received  from  the  State  was  divi- 
ded according  to  law,  viz  :  one-half  equally  among  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  the  scholars^ 

The  money  received  from  the  town  and  for  registry  taxes  was  oKvided 
as  follows,  viz  L  two- thirds  e(^ually  among  all  the  schools,  and  one- third. 
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in  proportion  to  the  average  dailj  attendance  of  the  scholars,  which 
ratio  gave  the  13  school  districts  the  following  amounts,  viz : 

District  No.  1— Primary  School,  -  -  tl82  89 

1 — Grammar  School,  -  -  187  66 

2,  ...  - 

3,  -  -  -  . 
1,                 .... 

5,  .... 

6,  .... 

7,  .... 

8,  .... 

9,  .... 

10,  .... 

11,  .... 

12,  .... 
»•       13,  .... 

Total,  ....      $1,925  89 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  past  year  for  the  support  of  Pub- 
Go  Schools;  so  far  as  has  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee, 
the  sum  of  $2,019  20,-  part  of  which  was  raised  by  tuition  and  other 
taxes,  there  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  $296  06,  in  favor  of  school 
districts  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  8,  11  and  13,  in  different  sums. 

The  schools  have  all  been  examined  by  some  member  or  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  as  required  by  law,  and  have  been  found  gene- 
rally in  a  good  oondition.  Seven  male  and  seven  female  teaoho(s  have 
been  employed  during  the  past  winter,  at  an  average  salary  of  $25  per 
month,  inclusive  of  board.  The  sessions  have  been  from  four  to  six 
months  during  the  time,  and  the  scholars  have  shown  good  signs  of 
improvement. 

Your  Committee  would  further  suggest  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $500 
he  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  the  ensuing  year. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 


146  43 

152  72 

135  74 

110  51 

115  02 

125  06 

120  04 

120  66 

116  26 

126  32 

151  46 

135  12 

ROBERT  WILSON. 
JOSEPH  BAILEY, 
WILLIAM  RICHARDSON, 
ISAAC  W.  D.  PIKE, 


Schooi  CommiUei. 
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il  E  P  0  Jl  T 

OP   THE 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 

OF  THB 

TOWN    OF    GLOCESTEK. 


Tho  town  oi  Glocostcr,  at  the  lost  unnuol  election  of  town  offioora, 
elected  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  by  virtue  of  the  7th  Section 
of  the  School  Act,  and  voted  tho  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  bo  paid  to  him 
as  a  compensation  for  his  services  ;  the  Superintendent  to  do  and  per> 
form  such  duties,  and  to  exercise  such  powers,  as  the  School  Committee 
of  said  town  may  assign  to  him. 

The  Committee  afterwards  voted  : — 

**  That  the  powers  and  duties  delegated  to  them  by  the  Act  in  rela^ 
tion  to  Public  Schools,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  assigned  to  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  and  that  he  be  required  to  report  to  tho  Com- 
mittee his  acti)  and  doings  ;  Provided,  however,  that  the  Superintendent 
shall  be  required  to  notify  the  Committee  whenever  an  occasion  shall 
occur  for  the  exercise  of  tho  powers  prescribed  in  sections  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth and  thirty-first  of  said  act,  tho  powers  therein  contained  not 
being  delegated  to  tho  Superintendent." 

The  Committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  as  made  to  them. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

In  returning  to  the  Committee  a  Report  of  my  doings  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  SchoolS}  I  wiU  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  the  subject  will 
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B^it,  proposiDg  only  to  submit  for  your  considoration  a  statcmeut  of 
the  fioancial  affaird  of  school  appropriations  of  tho  town,  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  general,  and  all  other  facts  that  may  be  deemed  perti- 
nent to  tho  subject,  or  which  may  bo  thought  interesting  or  beneficial 
to  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

I  do  not  propose  to  encumber  these  few  pages  with  wild,  theoretical 
^iews,  unsound  and  impracticable,  that  too  often  encumber  communica- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  which  have  been  heretofore  carried  to  such  an 
extent  by  visionary  writers,   that  the  cause  of  education,  like  other 
S^cat  moral  causes,  has  reached  its  acme;  and  now  tliat  the  delusion  is 
dispelled,  the  excitement  ended,  will  retrograde  as  fast  as  it  formerly 
Progressed. 

The  results  of  the  present  system  of  Common  School  education  in 
^liis  country — now  in  its  incipient  stages — have  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
^^'c  it  will  bo  conceded  that  it  excels  the  old  system,  which  ordained 
*^«t  the  rod  and  ferule  should  have  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
^<5hool-room,  and  that  the  stern  will  of  the  parent  should  be  the  law  out- 
ride. 

Could  the  authors  and  friends  of  tho  modern  system  be  assured  that 
*^  contains  elements  similar  to  those  of  the  old,  that  entered  into  and 
*Ormed  the  character  of  tho  founders  of  the  Republic,  they  w^ould  have 
"^te  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  future  rulers  of  America  would  have 
strong  claims  to  the  patriotism,  virtue  and  firmness  of  purpose,  which 
^«  eminently  distinguished  them. 

It  should  bo  tho  aim  of  those  in  whoso  hands  the  improvement  and 
education  of  tho  young  are  entrusted,  to  provide  for  them  a  sound, 
Stealthy,  vigorous  and  common  sense  education,  and  not  to  instil  into 
^^ilieir  minds  a  few  vague  ideas  of  what  they  ought  to  know,  or  vitiate 
^heir  tastes  by  compelling  them  to  pursuo  a  course  of  study  beyond 
"^lieir  infantile  powers  of  comprehension,  or  indulge  them  in  effeminate 
liabitfl,  which  may  result  in  a  life  of  imbecility,  misery  and  ruin. 

I  have  to  report  that  during  my  administration  as  Superintendent,  I 
liaTe  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ofUce  as  faithfully  and  as 
promptly  as  the  circumstances  required.  Much  time  has  been  con- 
aamed  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  and  some  expenses  incurred 
"which  the  salary  is  insufficient  to  afford  a  fair  compensation  and  defray. 
All  of  tho  schools  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year,  some  in 
the  winter  term  and  others  in  the  summer. 

There  are  fifteen  and  a  half  districts  in  the  town,  and  a  half  day  has 
been  passed  in  each,  when  visited ;  the  town  being  so  largo  and  the  dis- 
tricts so  scattered,  the  visits  have  been  attended  at  an  expense  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  time.  Tho  visitation  of  the 
schools  18  no  easy  task  to  perform,  yet  the  Superintendent  has  endeav- 
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ored  to  discharge  this  duty  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money.' 

A  record  of  each  day's  proceeding  has  been  kept,  from  which  a  few 
facts  are  here  inserted,  showing  the  situation  of  the  schools,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school-houses,  &c.,  viz: 

June  2:1th,  1854.— Visited  the  school  in  District  No.  8,  Shady  Oak ; 
found  the  scholars  and  teacher  were  doing  well,  and  seemingly  content- 
ed ;  but  the  school-house  is  a  miserable  old  shanty-like  building,  worn 
out  and  fast  falling  to  decay — a  proper  subject  of  condemnation  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  town.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance,  22 — among  them  some  fine  scholars  ;  they  deserve  a  better 
place  of  learning  and  better  school  conveniences  than  they  enjoy  at  the 
present. 

June  29//t,  1854. — Was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Chepachet.  The  exercises  were  interesting  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory. A  number  of  parents  and  others  interested  were  present,  among 
whom  were  the  clergy  of  the  village,  the  officers  of  the  district,  and 
members  of  the  School  Committee.  The  presence  of  visitors  adds  much 
to  the  interest  of  examination  day,  and  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  parents  and  others. 

June  30/A,  1854. — Visited  the  school  in  District  No.  13,  Laurel  Green. 
The  pupils  seemed  contented  and  happy,  and  had  every  appearance  of 
Teaming  well.'  The  beautiful  and  innocent  exercise  of  singing,  the 
recital  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  concert,  were  among  the  interest- 
ing exercises  of  this  school. 

September  1st,  1854. — Visited  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  schools  in 
Chepachet,  and  left  some  rules  to  bo  observed  in  relation  to  the  transfer 
of  scholars  from  school  to  school,  and  in  relation  to  the  use  of  books. 

September  26th, — Visited  school  District  No.  2,  Evan's  District.  This 
district  being  disorganized  by  reason  of  the  school  officers  resigning 
their  trust,  and  the  failure  of  the  district  to  elect  new  officers,  the  Super- 
intendent ordered  a  school  by  virtue  of  the  38th  Section  of  the  act  in 
relation  to  Public  Schools,  which  recites  that,  *'  If  any  School  District 
shall  neglect  to  organize,  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  may  them- 
selves, or  by  an  agent,  establish  a  school  in  the  district  school-house, 
or  elsewhere  in  their  discretion,  and  employ  a  teacher.'* 

Accordingly,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  building  formerly  used  for 
school  purposes,  and  continued  for  three  months,  but  the  teacher  leav- 
ing, another  was  procured,  and  the  school  continued  on  in  an  old  dwell- 
ing house  in  a  different  part  of  the  district.  The  dissensions  in  this 
district  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  and  have  been  of  so  long 
a  standing,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  seem  determined  to  come  to  no 
agreement  whatever  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  substantial 
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BObool-hoose.  Tho  only  rcmodv  that  presents  itsolf  for  that  district,  is 
to  dtvid^  it  into  tvro  separate  and  distinct  districts  ;  but  this  seems  im- 
practicable, as  there  arc  not  to  exceed  thirty  scholars  in  tho  whole  dis- 
trict, and  this  small  number  attending  two  schools  would  render  the 
experiment  abortive— or  perhaps  a  better  method  to  remedy  the  evil 
might  be  adopted,  and  that  is  to  set  off  those  families  who  live  near  to 
other  towns  and  districts,  and  thereby  lessen  tho  number  who  would 
send.  This  could  be  done  with  a  very  little  trouble  provided  it  did  not 
discommode  those  families  too  much . 

Harmony,  or  school  District  No.  1,  has, .during  the  past  year,  erected 
a  very  neat,  convenient  and  commodious  school-house,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$600,  and  it  was  opened  for  school  purposes  in  December  last.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  for  the  very  energetic 
and  successful  manner  they  have  displayed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  undertaking.  After  repeated  attempts  and  as  many  failures,  they 
haYO  the  satisfaction  of  owning  and  enjoying  as  good  a  school-house  as 
any  in  the  town. 

It  was  tho  intention  of  the  Superintendent  to  have  visited  this  school 
at  the  close  of  its  last  winter  term,  but  omitting  to  do  so,  he  is  unable  to 
speak  definitely  of  the  standing  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The 
remaining  eight  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  visited  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  of  them  gave  evidence  of  being  well  conducted  and 
seemingly  in  prosperous  condition. 

District  No.  14  or  1-2  District  (as  it  is  called)  is  made  up  from 
anotlior  district  in  Foster.  The  whole  number  of  families  belonging  to 
that  half  lying  in  Glocester  who  send  children  to  this  joint  school,  is 
only  three,  and  the  daily  average  of  scholars  but  four  from  these  fami- 
lies. The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  this  half  district  by 
the  town  of  Glocester  tho  past  year  was  $40  4S,  a  sum  manifestly  too 
largo  and  disproportionate  to  the  other  districts,  yet  no  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  law. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  are  four  families  who  also  send  their  child- 
ren into  an  adjoining  district  in  Foster,  and  whose  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  tho  summer  term  was  eiglit ;  yet  they  draw,  under  tho 
name  of  Gross  and  Wade,  the  sum  of  eleven  dolhirs  and  fifty-one  cents, 
according  to  their  average  attendance,  while  the  former,  frum  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  half  district,  draws  a  half  district's  appropriation  in  addi- 
tion to  its  average  attendance.  At  a  meeting  of  tho  School  Committee, 
January  11th,  A.  D.  1853,  it  was  voted  that  **  Anthony  Place  and  thir- 
teen others,  and  their  successors  upon  tho  estates  by  them  respectively 
occupied,  and  all  the  lands  and  taxable  property  included  in  certain 
bounds  therein  mentioned,  (being  part  of  school  district  in  said  Gloces- 
ter, usually  known  and  culled  Half  District,  No.  14,)  be,  and  tho  same 
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is  united  to  School  District  No.  13,  in  said  Foster,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
joint  district  therewith,  and  that  the  persons  above  named,  fcc,  be 
allowed  to  draw  out  of  the  Public  School  money  of  said  Glocester,  the 
same  proportion  of  Public  School  money  as  they  have  heretofore  done." 
This  arrangement  has  existed  for  one  or  two  years ;  the  first  year  the 
largest  average  attendance  was  but  five,  and  the  last  year  only  four 
during  the  winter  term,  when  schools  arc  usually  more  fully  attended. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
from  being  drawn  from  the  public  funds  to  educate  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils.  A  tuition  tax  is  unnecessary  to  be  made,  for  all  expenses  are 
publicly  defrayed. 

I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  to  report  that  the  inhabitants  of 
District  No,  7,  Clarksville,  and  of  No.  15,  Victory,  have  manifested 
much  indifference  and  apathy  in  i«chool  matters  by  refusing  to  assemble 
in  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers,  when  legally  notified  by  the 
Trustees  to  do  so.  Moderators,  Clerks,  Treasurers,  and  all  district 
officers  have  refused  to  be  present  when  meetiugs  have  been  called  by 
the  proper  officer.  Such  omission  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  the  school  system  is  to  bo  regretted,  and  cannot  fail 
to  meet  the  disapproval  of  every  good  citizen  and  friend  of  education. 

It  is  in  such  a  contingency  that  the  law  has  wisely  provided,  *'  That 
any  officer  who  shall  willfully  or  knowingly  refuse  to  perform  any  duty 
of  his  office,  may  be  indicted  therefor,  and,  on  conviction,  fined  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six 
months,  and  shall  besid(^s  be  liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  by  any  person 
injured  thereby."  Perhaps  a  strict  and  thorough  enforcement  of  this 
law  in  a  few  cases  would  remedy  similar  and  future  omission. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  examined  during  the 
past  year,  was  fourteen — ten  females  and  four  males,  all  of  whom,  with 
one  exception,  received  a  certificate  of  qualification.  A  majority  of  the 
candidates  were  persons  who  were  selected  mostly  for  their  known 
ability,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  and  difficult  task,  gene- 
rally gave  satisfaction. 

The  average  compensation  per  month  paid  to  teachers  during  their 
respective  terms,  was  about  eighteen  dollars  to  females  and  about  thirty 
to  males,  including  estimated  value  of  board.  In  some  of  the  districts 
Trustees  have  drawn  from  the  school  fund  the  necessary  amount  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  teachers*  board.  This  practice,  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested,  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  and  each  district  should  dis- 
tinctly understand,  that,  legally,  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
money  from  the  treasury  except  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages, 
and  that  the  teachers  should  distinctly  understand,  when  hired,  that 
they  are  to  board  round  ;    or  that  they  are  to  board  in  one  place,  and 
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their  board  bill  to  bo  paid  by  a  tuition  tux,  to  be  levied  on  the  purcuti) 
and  others  who  send  to  the  HchooL  Drawing  the  funds  for  other  purpo- 
ses than  the  wages  of  teachers  haa  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  Stato  and  Town  Appropriations. 

The  additional  sum  of  about  $G00  apportioned  to  this  town  by  the 
State,  and  divided  among  the  fifteen  districts  of  the  town,  lias  enabled 
all  the  districts  to  furnish  their  scholars  with,  (upon  nn  average)  eight 
months'  schooling  duriug  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1855. 

While  this  munificence  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  designed  to 
assist  each  school  district  in  the  State,  it  lias  hud  the  efluct  in  somo 
districts  in  this  town,  to  create  the  beli*  f  thiit  nil  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  district  to  sustain  their  schools  wtw  uniit^cfssary,  as  the  State,  by 
its  appropriations,  had  relieved  them  of  all  responsibility.  This  is  an 
error  which  should  be  corrected. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  inhabitants  of  every  district  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their  school,  to  keep  up  and 
manifest  a  constant,  lively  interest  in  its  welfore  and  success,  and  to 
suppose  that  because  the  State  and  town  are  generous  enough  to  fur- 
nish funds,  they  are  likewise  bound  to  manage  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
several  districts. 

The  actual  cost  of  all  the  schools  during  the  past  year  is  $2,707  31 ; 
this  iucludes  the  amount  of  State  and  town  appropriations,  and  $692  94, 
the  amount  raised  by  a  tuition  tax  or  rate  bill,  and  $414  S5t  the  esti- 
mated amount  for  board  in  districts  where  the  teacher  boarded  roand. 

The  whole  amount  of  available  funds  received  into  the  treasury  for 
the  past  year  was  $1,670  73;  of  this  sum  all  has  been  drawn  out  for 
school  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  reserved  for  inciden- 
tal expenses,  and  the  amount  of  the  Superintendent's  salary. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
Bohool  purposes  during  the  year,  the  amount  expended  in  each  districtf 
in  each  school,  and  for  each  scholar,  d^c. 
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Receipts  and  Estimates  for  the  year  1854 — ^*55. 

Balance  from  last  year,  .  .  - 

Received  from  State  Trcasaror, 

**  •*    Registry  tax,        -  -  - 

Appropriated  by  the  town,      •  .  - 

Amount  raised  by  taition  tax,       ... 
Estimated  board.       .... 


$31  82 

1212  70 

226  21 

200  00 

692  94 

414  35 

Amount, 


(2778  02 


Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries,            ... 

"       tl600  02 

Salary  of  Superintendent,      -            .            - 

50  00 

Incidental  Expenses,         ... 

15  00 

Balance  in  trenbury  unexpended. 

5  71 

Raised  and  expended  by  tuition  tax. 

692  94 

Estimated  boards        .... 

-     414  35 

Amount, 


(2778  02 


No.  of 
Diat. 

Local  Name. 

Public  Money.' 

Railed  by 
Tuition  Tax. 

Estimated 
Board. 

Tutal  Cost. 

Unex- 
pended 

1 

Harmony. 

$89  05 

$89  05 

2 

Evans. 

97  13 

97  12 

3  to  5  Consolidated. 

422  69 

$485  16 

907  85 

6 

Pine  Orchard. 

105  00 

72  00 

177  00 

21 

7 

Clarkville. 

101  17 

62  00 

163  77 

8 

Shadv  Oak. 
Washington. 

89  05 

18  00 

40  00 

147  05 

9 

118  35 

15  65 

112  35 

246  35 

1  00 

10 

Valley. 

1U9  23 

10  00 

72  00 

191  23 

02 

11 

Brown. 

105  21 

24  00 

129  21 

12 

Central. 

121  37 

64  00 

185  57 

13 

Laurel  Green. 

105  00 

41  00 

32  00 

178  00 

4  25 

14 

Mt.  Hygea. 

40  26 

40  26 

22 

15 

Victoria. 

85  01 

54  96 

139  97 

01 

— 

Gross  &\Vade 

11  51 

4  17 

15  66 

$1600  02 

$692  94 

$414  35 

$2707  31 

5  71 

TABt<E  Nu.  2. — Showing  the  number  of  Scholars.  Attotidaaoe,  &c- 
through  the  year. 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM. 

i 

i 

' 

f 

i 

1 

1 

1     1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

it 

3 

s 

i 

■5 

i 

11 
■s 

1  Harmony. 

^ 

"~9 

19 

I0I4I.2 

19     8 

li 

13 

3*4 

8 

330 

2e.,vu. 

10 

7 

17 

Ills 

17    10 

27 

17 

2 

3  60 

SGrmnmw. 

22 

21 

43 

28  22 

60 

42 

3 

2  41 

4  Inwnncdiato. 

19 

28 

47 

28  21 

37 

3 

2  41 

6  PrimUT- 

22 

21 

43 

24    Ifi 

39 

28 

2  41 

6  Pine  Oichud. 

6 

17 

23 

16^4 

17   1 

22 

520 

7  ClarkTills. 

17 

21 

38 

20^ 

20   10 

20 

3  1-4 

346 

B  Sh»dT  Oak. 

7 

24 

163 

10    15 

13 

5  88 

13 

1 

32 

26a 

2o  la 

37 

S4B 

10  VaUej. 

14 

10 

24 

17  4 

22    10 

27 

5  97 

11  Brown. 

11 

13 

24 

21    12 

33 

23 

3  91 

IZCenttal. 

16 

2 

37 

294 

28   21 

49 

3' 

4 

3  78 

13  Laurel  Green. 

IS 

10 

2t 

18'4 

24    10 

34 

.12.5 

14  Mt.  HTgiea. 

: 

) 

5,41-2 

3     4 

7 

51-2 

S73 

16  Victoria. 

li 

105 

11    a 

19 

U 

736 

-OKm&Wade. 

■ 

6;4 

6     fi 

10 

JJ_ 

13 

2^ 

13 

30" 

,M 

300  20" 

50. 

352 

60  1-4 

= 

In  olosing  this  Report,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  tender  to  the  town 
of  OlooeBter,  throng  its  Committee,  mj  resignation  of  the  offioe  of 
SnperiDtendent  of  Pablio  Schools,  and  as  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee ;  intending  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  service  to  withdraw  ^m 
the  ofiSoe.  Beliering  that  some  iudividaal  more  interested  in  the  edn- 
oatloa  of  the  young,  and  who  will  give  better  satisfaction,  will  be 
eleoted  to  the  o£Bce  thus  vacated. 

CHARLES  J.  RANDALL,  Superintetident. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  School  Committee  of 
Olocester. 

GRIDLEY  BUBNHAM,  C 


ANNUAL     REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  FOSTER 


$188  94 
.   1465  41 

.  $1654  35 

$1358  56 
295  79 

The  Schooi  Committee  oj  Foster  respectfully  Report    to  the  Annual  Town 
Meeting  as  follows. 

The  whole  Bum  available  for  the  support  of  Public  SchooUi  for  the 
jear  1854 — 5,  was 

Balance  in  the  town  treasury, 
Beceived  firom  State  and  other  sources, 

Total, 

Divided  among  19  Districts, 
Balance  remaining  in  town  treasury, 

Total,  ...  -  $1654  35 

It  is  thought  that  the  schools  of  the  town  are  gradually  improving, 
tliough  there  is  great  opportunity  for  still  further  improvement.  Some 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  the  past  year  have  been  excellent, 
and  others,  of  course,  inferior. 

Fourteen  of  the  nineteen  districts  maintained  summer  schools,  and 
bat  one  a  winter  school.  No  district  kept  a  school  less  than  four 
months.  (No.  9  should  be  excepted,  which  kept  no  school.)  Three 
districts  kept  schools  5  1-2  months;  three  7  months;  five 8  months; 
three  9  months. 

Eleven  of  the  schools  had  male  teachers  in  the  winter,  the  other  seven 
female,  and  all  of  the  fourteen  in  summer  had  females. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MOWRY  P.  ARNOLD, 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 


BURRILLVILLE    NO  REPORT. 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


OP 

THE  CITY  OP  NEWPORT. 


The  Committee  on  Public  Schools^  on  dosing  the  present  fiscal  year,  respect" 
futty  submit  the  following  Report : 

In  tho  last  week  of  April,  1855, — being  the  concluding  week  of  the 
fiscal  year, — ^the  namber  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Newport,  was  873. 

This  number  is  distributed  among  17  schools,  taught  by  22  teachers, 

follows : 


1  High  School  for  boys:   Principal,  Mr»  Peaslee;   Assistants, 

Miss  Jones,  Miss  Adams,  .  «  «  .  74 

1  High  School  for  girls  :    Principal,  Miss  Wilbour ;   Assistant, 

Miss  Newton,  -  -  -         *  -  -  -  77 

1  Grammar  School  for  boys,  with  intermediate  department :  Prin- 

clpaU  Mr.  Clarke  ;  Assistant,  Miss*  Almy,  -  -  83 

1  Grammar  School  for  girls,  with  intermediate  department :  Prin« 

cipal.  Miss  Newton ;  Assistant,  Miss  Goodspeed,  -  ,,89 

1  Grammar  School  for  boys :  Mr.  Cook,  -  *  -         54 


r 
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Grammar  School  for  girls :  Miss  Demiis,  -  ^  -r  49 

Intormediate  for  boys :  Miss  Qorton,  ...  35 

Intermediate  for  girls :  Miss  Goffe,        «  -  -  -  47 

Primary  :  Miss  Chose,  .....  59 

54 

4» 
42 
39 
39 

....  -     3& 

Grammar  and  intermediate  for  colored  children  «  Miss  Gavott,         30 
Primary  for  colored  children »  Miss  Benson.  •<  ^  9& 


do 

Miss  Irwin, 

do 

Miss  Hammett, 

do 

Miss  Cotton^ 

do 

Miss  Thurston, 

do 

Miss  Hr  Gortonr 

do 

Miss  Martin, 

87» 


EXPENDITURE. 

Deficit  of  lost  year,        .           .           .           ^  tl,184  65 

Salaries,           ......  5,924  14 

Rent, 317  25 

Sweepings           .           .           .           ^           .^  203  4^ 

Fire-making,            .....  109  75 

Fuel,        ..-.--  370  65 

Repairs,        -           -           -           -            -            -  574  64 

Fumitare,  inclading  stoves^        ...  303  64 
Stationery,        ......     560  15 

Annual  cleaning,      -            ^            "           -■           -  53  21 

Printing,            -            -            -            -            -  -7  60 

Incidental  Ezpensesy           -           *           ^           -  17  51 

Gash  on  hand,       •            .            r           .            .  102  70 


t9,729  28 


RECEIPTS. 

From  State  sppropriationr        ...  $2,318  53 

City           do           -            -            -  -       6,500  00 

Registry  tax,        -            -            ^            -  285  00 

Stationery  tax,            -           -            -  .       6B5  76 


t9»729  28 


Outstanding  daLms,  w  .  .  .        $793  93 

Gash  in  hand,  .  .  .  .  102.70 

Deficit,  ....  $696  28 
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From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  every  teacher,  is  about  forty,  while  several  teachers  have  each 
over  fifty.  Miss  Chase,  primary  teacher,  has  fifty-eight,  and  others  are 
waiting  for  admission.  Mr.  Clarke,  with  one  assistant,  has  eighty- 
three,  as  many  as  his  seats  wifl  hold,  and  appUcaaits  aie  watching  for 
vacancies.  Mr.  Cook  has  fifty-four ;  Miss  Dennis  forty-eight ;  Miss 
Ooffe  forty-seven,  and  Miss  Irwin  fifty-four. 

Forty  pupils  under  one  teacher,  are  too  many  for  efficient  instruction, 
4Uid  too  many  for  what  is  even  more  important,  moral  discipline.  To 
accomplish  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  present  wants  of  our  American 
oommunity,  the  high  purposes  of  free  schools  for  all  its  children,  there 
should  be  at  least  one  instructor  for  every  thirty  pupils.  It  must  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  «nd  of  April,  is  much  less 
than  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Throughout  the  year,  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  will  be  nearer  fifty  than  forty*  Moreover 
the  Catholic  children  are  dropping  back  into  our  schools,  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Irish  population  soon  perceiving  the  great  superiority 
of  the  tuition  obtained  in  them  to  that  given  in  the  private  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  their  priest. 

Oar  city  has  urgent  need  of  more  teachers,  and,  also,  of  more  school- 
rooms. 

The  Committee  would  again  call  attention  to  a  subject  which  was 
prominent  in  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  last  year,  viz : 
tfao  salaries  of  the  teachers,  Considering  the  importance  of  the  service 
rendered  by  free-school  teachers,  and  the  increased  price  in  all  the 
necessaries  «f  life,  these  «re,  in  most  cases,  inadequate.  Good  teachers 
•are  not  mere  intellectual  hirelings,  to  hear  lessons  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. When  they  are  such,  they  are  not  up  to  their  vocation,  not  fit 
Ibr  their  place,  and  should  be  displaced.  Teachers  are  the  interested, 
sympathizing  cultivators  of  the  whole  being  of  their  pupils.  To  them, 
their  school  is  a  dependent  family ;  they  are  second  parents  to  their 
scholars.  Wherever  there  is  a  good  school,  there  is  a  good  teacher,  and 
to  make  a  good  school,  which  is  the  best  thing  a  community  can  show, 
is  to  establish  a  paramount  claim  for  liberal  compensation. 

The  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  duty — for  such  they  deem  it 
to  be— of  introducing  an  effectual  mode  of  ventilation,  into  every  school- 
room. At  present,  in  every  one  of  them  the  health  of  teachers  and 
scholars  suffers  duly ;  and  this  diminution  of  bodily  vitality,  caused  by 
foul  air,  is  invariably  attended  by  a  diminution  of  mental  activity,  and 
^  correspondent  languor  of  intellectual  action  in  the  school-room,  both 
in  pupils  and  teachers.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  are  earnestly  bo 
«oaght  to  provide  means  for  a  thorough  ventilation  in  all  the  school- 
rooms. 
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In  the  organization  of  the  Male  High  School^  the  Committee  have 
made  a  change  which  they  believe  will  be  in  all  respects  an  improve- 
ment. For  one  male  assistant,  as  heretofore,  they  have  substitated  two 
female  assistants.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sturtivant^  as  Principal 
of  that  school,  they  appointed  his  assistant,  Mr.  Peaslee,  Principal,  and 
in  Mr.  Peaslee*s  place,  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Adams,  two  young  ladies 
who  have  been  educated  for  the  vocation  in  tho  Normal  School,  at  Pro- 
vidence, and  who^the  Committee  have  cause  to  think,  will  entirely  fulfil 
their  expectations,  and  demonstrate  the  high  usnfulness  of  the  State 
Normal  School^  lately  established. 

In  order  to  make  this  change,  it  was  necessary  to  make  one  in  the 
building,  by  taking  off  from  the  largo  room  two  small  ones,  for  recita- 
tion rooms.  This  alteration,  by  diminishing  tho  size  of  tho  large  room, 
improves  it  in  several  respects,  bringing  the  black-boards  nearer  to  the 
teaaher,  and  making  the  voices  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  much  more  dis- 
tinctly audible  than  they  were  before^  The  room  is  still  amply  large 
for  seating  as  before,  100  scholars. 

Into  this  school,  as  well  as  into  the  female  High  School,  French  has 
been  introduced,  taught  by  a  highly  educated,  competent  native  of 
France,  Mr.  Levilloux.  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
addition  of  the  study  of  French,  meets  a  healthy  want  in  our  communi- 
ty, and  elevates  the  character  of  our  two  High  Schools* 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  report  a  measure  they  have  adopted* 
whereby  they  hope  better  to  attain  the  end  of  discipline  and  higher 
moral  culture ;  this  is  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  tho  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools. 

Education  as  an  Art*  has  grown  rapidly  in  latter  years.  In.  our  coun- 
try it  has  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  much  developed,  through 
improved  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  ;  and  more  still  through  the 
deeper  insight  gained  into  the  nature  of  the  means  of  influence  over  the 
young.  The  immeasurably  greater  efficacy  of  other  moans  than  fear 
and  force,  is  now  almost  universally  appreciated.  It  has  been  at  last 
discovered,  that  flogging  is  not  a  Christian  discipline  ;  and  teachers  find 
that  their  calling  is  elevated,  its  practice  more  easy  and  satisfactory* 
and  their  relation  to  pupils  more  healthy  and  truc^  in  proportion  as  they 
treat  them  as  self-directing  responsible  beings.  The  deep  moral  nature 
of  the  young  is  far  more  recognized  in  the  school-room  than  it  was  in 
the  last  generation.  The  sublime  precept  of  the  Latin  Poct^ — ••To  the 
child  is  due  the  highest  reverence.^* — is  acknowledged  as  a  precept  of 
truly  Christian  beauty  and  profundity. 

Considering  the  wants  indicated  in  the  above  Report,  the  Committee- 

•Maxima  debetoi  pueio  rorei  entia. 
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are  of  opinion,  tbat,  in  addition  to  other  resources,  an  appropriation  by 
the  city,  of  ten  thoasrnd  dollars,  will  be  needed  for  school  purposesa 
and  that  the  judicioas  expenditure  of  this  sum,  will  result  in  an  im- 
provement  of  the  most  important  interest  over  which  the  public  authori- 
ties have  control. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

D.  M.  COGGESHALL.  CUrk, 


PORTSMOUTH    NO  REPORT. 


MIDDLETOWN    NO  REPORT. 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

SOHOOIL.    COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

TOWN    OP    TIVERTON. 


In  compliance  with  the  act  relating  to  Public  Schools,  the  School 
Committee  of  the  town  of  Tlyerton  submit  the  following  as  their  Annual 
Report. 

On  the  8th  day  of  June,  1854,  the  Committee  met  and  were  qualified 
by  taking  the  oath  required  by  law,  and  immediately  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  G.  Borden  for  Chairman,  and  D.  Andrews  for 
Secretary. 

The  duty  of  yisitation  of  schools  was  divided  as  follows  : — To  the 
Chairman,  Districts  No.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13;  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Districts  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

The  school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  notify  the 
Committee  of  the  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  schools  in  the  seve- 
ral Districts.  It  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  visit  by 
one  or  more  of  their  number,  each  school  once  within  two  weeks  of  its 
opening,  and  within  two  weeks  of  its  closing.  But  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  the  Trustees  to  perform  their  duty,  several  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  Committee  have  failed  to  visit  the  school 
within  said  times,  and  several  instances  have  also  occurred  in  which 
they  have  found  a  school  in  operation  without  any  previous  notice,  and 
even  without  the  Teacher  having  a  certificate  of  qualification.  This 
state  of  affairs  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  suffered  to  exist.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  Committee  to  do  their  duty  effectually  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Trustees  of  Districts,  and  others  interested.  The 
Trustees  and  Teachers  should  also  in  future  be  required  to  make  their 
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imore  oomplete,  and  less  imperfect  in  manj  respects,  as  the  Corn- 
have  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  digest  the  returns  without  making 
corrections,  and  travelling  a  great  deal  outside  of  the  record. 


SCHOOL  MONEY. 

amount  of  school  money  subject  to  distribution  the  past  year 

was $3,922  32 

amount  there  was  received  from  State  Appropria- 

ton,                   .            .            -            -            -  $1,969  86 

Town  Appropriation,    -             -            -            -  1,500  00 

Registry  Tax,                .             .             -            .  217  01 

Balance  unexpended  last  year,              -            -  235  45 


Total 


$3,922  32 


n  this  amount  the  Committee  reserved  the  sum  of  $10,  in  addition 
dlance  of  $5  reserved  and  unexpended  last  year,  for  the  purpose 
ting  their  report,  and  apportioned  the  remaining  sum  of  $3,912  32 
the  Districts,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table : 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  MONEY  FOR  1854. 


00 
o 

00 


No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


111  34 

101  77 
108  33 

99  34 

103  38 
117  63 
230  28 
121  Q7 

104  24 

102  94 
159  85 

97  36 

99  71 

102  31 

105  96 
111  12 

92  63 


118  28 
82  01 

112  97 
78  72 

84  20 
100  57 
394  72 
102  83 

85  37 
80  63 

140  15 

74  99 
77  24 
82  75 
87  71 
94  73 
69  59 

75  00 


3 

o 
Eh 


229  62 
183  78 
221  30 
178  06 
187  58 
218  20 
625  00 
224  50 
189  61 
183  57 
300  00 
172  35 
176  95 
185  06 
193  67 
205  85 
162  22 
75  00 


$3,912  32 


24 
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There  has  been  paid  to  the  several  Districts  of  the  above  amount* 
t3,770  01,  leaving  a  balance  due  from  the  town  of  tl42  31,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $15  reserved  for  printing. 

EXPENDITURES. 

As  near  as  coald  be  ascertained  by  the  Committee,  there  has  been 
expended  in  the  town  during  the  year  for  the  support  of  sohools* 
$4,744  81.  Of  this  amount  there  was  paid  for  wages  of  Teacher8« 
(3,602  96 ;  for  Incidental  Expenses,  including  the  value  of  board  of 
Teachers  in  Districts  which  board  the  Teachers  round,  $1,141  85.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  has  been  expended  in  building  and  repwing 
school-houses,  (including  the  house  and  lot  in  District  No.  18,)  the 
som  of  $7,500.  The  following  Table  shows  the  expenditures  of  each 
District,  the  number  of  scholars  registered,  the  average  attendance, 
and  the  length  of  the  schools  during  the  year. 


lid 
hers. 

3s 

es 

•eg' 

1 

SIS5  54 

43  98 

2 

173  60 

64  91 

3 

140  00 

81  30 

4 

116  OJ 

96  50 

6 

170  09 

65  49 

6 

130  00 

29  61 

7 

1060  00 

200  00 

8 

342  00 

42  50 

9 

131  2o 

58  36 

10 

88  00 

68  25 

11 

150  00 

65  37 

12 

136  08 

86  27 

13 

140  00 

61  50 

14 

126  50 

84  81 

15 

112  00 

79  00 

16 

190  00 

13  50 

17 

135  00 

45  50 

18 

77  00 

15  00 

O  V 

M 


229  52 
238  41 
221  30 
212  50 
235  58 
159  61 
1260  00 
384  50 
189  61 
156  25 
205  37 
172  35 
201  50 
211  31 
191  00 
203  50 
180  50 
92  00 


'21- 

P.CO  o 


75  00 
325  00 


100  00 
7000  00 


49 
38 
61 
37 
41 
78 
300 
104 
48 
42 
126 
26 
40 
49 
52 
6-5 
27 
56 


«  S 


31 
26 
30 
25 
29 
42 
150 
49 
29 
25 
85 
17 
17 
271 
231 
33  1 
12 
49 


2 
2 
2 


o  a   . 

c  8  S 


42 
38 
44 

33.2 
22 
26 
40 
38 
30 
32 
20 
36.6 
36 
33.2 
36 
38 
38 
9 


By  the  above  Table  it  appears  that  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  town  was  about  34  weeks  ;  the  number  of  scholars 
registered,  1,239;  average  attendance,  601  1-2;  and  that  tho  ex- 
penses of  keeping  the  schools  was  an  average  of  $3  83  to  each  scholar 
registered,  or  $6  86  to  each  scholar  in  average  attendance. 


DISTRICTS. 

There  have  been  some  changes  made  during  the  year,  in  the  lines  of 
several  of  the  Districts,  and  one  new  District,  (No.  18,)  has  been 
formed  by  taking  portions  of  Nos.  6,  7  and  11.    The  new  District  has 
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already  erected  one  of  the  best  school  houses  to  be  foand  in  the  vicinity, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $7000.  Whether  the  formation  of  this  district 
was  an  act  of  good  policy,  the  Committee  leave  for  others  to  determine ; 
they  would  say,  however,  that  as  a  general  principle,  they  are  opposed 
to  making  small  Districts,  but  would  rather  see  them  consolidated. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  Committee  cannot  say 
that  they  are  as  a  general  thing  in  such  condition  as  they  should  be. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  our  schools  should  make  much  progress,  so 
long  as  there  are  such  frequent  changes  of  Teachers, — while  many 
Teachers  are  employed  on  account  of  the  small  compensation  which 
they  are  willing  to  receive — many  through  favoritism,  and  many  others 
discharged  from  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Trustees,  or  some  influential 
citizen  of  the  District.  There  are  however  some  good  Teachers  and 
good  schools.  As  an  example  the  Committee  refer  to  the  Intermediate 
School  in  District  No.  7,  taught  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  as  Principal. 
This  school  is  deservedly  considered  the  best  conducted  school  of  its 
grade  in  the  town,  and  finely  illustrates  the  advantage  of  employing 
permanent  teachers.  Miss  Jones  having  occupied  her  present  situation 
for  six  years.  Other  Teachers  in  the  same  District,  and  many  others 
in  the  town  are  also  deservedly  considered  well  qualified,  and  will  no 
doubt  succeed  well  if  they  are  employed  long  enough  to  establish  a 
discipline,  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  closing  their  report  the  Committee  would  most  urgently  call  the 
attention  of  the  Districts  to  the  bad  condition  of  several  of  their  school 
houses.  Many  are  small  and  badly  ventilated,  while  some  have  few 
conveniences,  wanting  out-houses,  &c. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

WM.  G.  BORDEN,  Chairman. 


LITTLE  COMPTON  NO  REPORT. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  NO  REPORT, 


JAMESTOWN-NO  REPORT. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  THE 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 


^om  4  S^mth  gimgsttfutn. 


The  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  town 
who  accepted  their  appointment  and  wore  qualified  as  the  law  directs, 
were  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  Thos.  P.  Wells,  Esq.,  Rev.  I.  M.  Church,  Mr. 
Sam.  J.  Cross,  and  Rev.  N.  A,  Reed,  the  latter  having  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bj  the  resignation  and  removal  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Warner. 

At  the  organization  of  the  committee  some  embarrassment  was  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  a  member  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  and  visit  them  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  town. 

All  the  members  declined  that  important  post  of  duty ;  and  ihe  com- 
mittee adjourned  for  a  month  without  completing  its  organization. 
At  the  second  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  form  two  divisions  of  the  town, 
and  appoint  a  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent,  each  to 
have  the  same  powers  in  respect  to  examining  and  approbating  teachers, 
each  to  visit  the  schools  in  his  division,  and  each  to  receive  the  amount 
of  compensation  voted  by  the  town  for  one.  The  committee  were  fuQy 
authorized  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  make  this  additional  appropriation 
as  may  be  seen  in  Sec.  15,  page  8,  of  **  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools,  * 
which  is  in  these  words — **  The  Committee  may  employ  some  person  of, 
or  not  of  their  number,  to  perform  this  duty,  and  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  they  may  allow,  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town,  or 
as  the  town  may  allow  out  of  the  town  treasury."    The  Conmiittee  are 


fiiils  empowered  to  appoint  such  person  as  they  please  to  visit  and 
examine  the  schools,  and  to  make  such  compensation  as  thej  judge  to 
be  eqnitablo  and  proper. 

Mr.  Mann  was  appointed  chairman  and  superintendent,  and  Mr« 
Warner  assistant  superintendents  But  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Warner 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  removed  from  town,  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  performed  the  whole  dutj  as  in  former  years « 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  and  ex- 
pense which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  in  a  town 
like  this,  having  21  school  districts,  occupying  a  territory  equal  to  four 
towns  of  the  average  size  in  the  other  New  England  States.  The  Super- 
intendent therefore  deems  it  advisable  to  state  that  be  has  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  the  time  expended  and  necessary  for  visiting  the 
schools  in  the  winter  term  just  pastf  and  finds  that  if  all  are  visited  as 
the  law  directs,  twice  in  each  term,  the  amount  of  time  is  over  two 
calendar  months.  Besides  this,  there  are  monthly  and  special  meetings 
of  the  committee,  and  also  the  examinations  of  teachers,  and  many  of 
the  schools  have  two  teachers  in  the  two  terms  of  the  year ;  all  of  which 
makes  an  expenditure  of  time  equal  to  the  secular  days  in  two  and  a 
half  months '  The  actual  expense  for  the  hire  of  hurso  and  vehicle  to 
perform  this  visitation  as  stated  above,  is  ascertained  to  be  about  twenty- 
six  dollars*  Many  of  these  visits  have  been  made  on  foot,  and  sometimes 
tho  means  of  conveyance  have  been  furnished  gratidtously  by  the  kind- 
ness of  friends.  This  actual  expenditure,  deducted  from  the  forty- two 
dollars  allowed  by  the  town,  leaves  sixteen  dollars  for  two  and  a  half 
months  of  time  and  labor. 

This  statement  is  made  because  some  persons  consider  that  the  com- 
pCASation  for  these  services  is  too  great,  and  indeed  are  opposed  to 
making  any  compensation.  It  is  the  full  conviction  of  this  committee, 
tkat  any  person  who  faithfully  performs  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
tkc  schools  of  iius  town  as  the  law  directs,  is  justly  entitled  to  more 
than  double  the  amount  which  has  been  given,  and  this  we  say  in  justice 
to  those  who  may  be  our  successors  in  office ^ 

Your  committee,  solicitous  for  the  wel^Eure  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
7011th,  deem  it  important  to  make  some  further  suggestions. 

Disturbances  in  schools,  and  difficulties  with  teachers,  have  occurred 
kfc  some  instances  during  the  past  winter*  These  may  be  attributed  in 
m.  great  measure  to  the  uigustifiable  interference  of  parents  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  teachers  in  the  government  of  their  schools,  and  to 
m.  want  of  the  proper  exercise  of  parental  authority  and  discipline  at 
home.  If  these  things  are  to  be  repeated  and  persisted  in,  it  requires 
DO  prophetic  spirit  to  perceive,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
ovder  and  subordination  in  the  schoolsi  and  they  will  become  nurseries 
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of  insolence^  disorder,  rowdyism,  and  ruffianism.  If  boys  are  to  be 
lillowed  to  form  oonspiracies  against  their  teaoher,  to  insult,  provoke, 
and  try  him  in  various  ways,  to  disobey  his  orders  and  return  insolent 
answers  when  required  to  perform  duty  or  to  obey  prescribed  rules, 
and  to  be  upheld  in  this  opprobrious  conduct  by  their  parents,  then  are 
we  training  up  men  to  be  contemners  of  law  and  authority,  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  promoters  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  pests  in  society, 
and  sappers  of  our  civil  iostitutions. 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  or  considered,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
does  not  put  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  parents,  but  under 
officers  publicly  appointed  and  sworn  to  be  faithful.  Those  officers  are 
the  persons  to  whom  difficlties  arc  to  be  referred,  as  in  the  common- 
wealth  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  referred  to  judicial  tribunals.  The 
committee  is  clothed  with  all  the  power  that  is  needful  in  any  case. 
It  can  suspend  or  expel  from  school  any  turbulent,  disobedient,  or  im- 
moral scholar ;  and,  when  occasion  requires  it«  annul  the  certificate  of 
the  teacher,  and  put  the  school  under  the  care  of  another.  It  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  we  hope  the  town  will  so  regard  it,  for  parents  to 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  schools  in  a  way  to  prevent  the 
teacher  from  doing  what  is  neccsary  to  preserve  order,  and  secure  the 
respectful  conduct  and  the  studious  habits  of  the  scholars.  Without 
these,  schools  will  educate  youth  for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  Our 
educational  system  is  designed  to  teach  useful  knowledge,  propriety  of 
manners,  and  purity  of  morals,  and  every  good  citizen  will  bo  solicitous 
to  have  it  fulfil  that  design.  The  young  should  bo  educated  to  a  quiok 
perception,  a  hearty  approval,  and  a  ready  adoption  of  what  is  morally 
good,  and  to  an  abhorrence  of  what  is  evil  even  in  the  smallest  things. 

Manners  have  an  intimate  connection  with  morals  ;  and  we  should  be 
constantly  watchful,  lest  while  the  minds  of  youth  are  improved,  their 
manners  do  not  become  heathenized.  The  superintendent  has  endeav- 
ored to  impress  the  minds  of  the  young  with  these  important  matters  at 
his  several  visitations. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  been  favored  with  competent  and  zealous 
teachers,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  have  been  highly  gratifying. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  been  thorough;  and  many  classes  have 
passed  through  the  text  books  on  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  grammar,  in  a  manner  deserving  high  commendation.  The 
free  use  of  black  boards,  with  which  all  our  school  houses  are  furnished, 
has  greatly  promoted  thoroughness  and  promptitude  in  the  scholars. 

Much  time  has  been  h)st,  much  discomfort  has  been  experienced,  and 
the  business  of  the  schools  has  been  impeded  by  the  use  of  green  wood. 
Can  it  be  that  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  great  superiority  of  sea- 
soned wood  to  that  which  is  green,  especially  for  a  school  ?     Unless  the 
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fire  is  made  very  earlj,  and  then  often  and  seasonably  replenished,  the 
room  is  uncomfortable  in  cold  weather,  and  of  course  little  can  be  done. 
We  earnestly  request  the  trustees  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  secure  a 
safficient  quantity  of  seasoned  wood  for  the  whole  term.  The  embar- 
rassment to  teachers  in  watching  the  fire  and  in  efforts  to  rekindle  it 
when  low,  and  the  loss  to  the  pupils,  is  so  serious  that  the  remedy  should 
be  applied. 

The  trustees  are  required  by  law,  (Sect.  40,)  to  inform  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  when  their  school  is  to  be  opened  and  when  to  be 
closed ;  but  this  has  scarcely  ever  been  done.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  when  schools  have  been  closed  prematurely,  i.  e.  before  the 
term  has  expired,  the  Superintendent  has  not  had  the  opportunity  ex- 
pected of  visiting  them  the  second  time. 

More  care  should  be  taken  by  trustees  to  secure  good  teachers ;  and 
if  they  have  been  employed  in  this  town  or  vicinity  previously,  it  should 
be  ascertained  how  they  have  discharged  their  duties  and  what  has  been 
their  success.  Experience  has  shown  abundantly  that  persons  may 
possess  good  literary  qualifications,  and  yet  fail  sadly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  committed  to  their  care. 

In  former  reports  we  have  avoided  a  distinguishing  notice  of  the 
excellencies  or  defects  of  each  school  and  each  teacher,  because  we  wish 
not  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  and  because  such  a  delicate  busi- 
ness requires  a  frequency  of  visitation,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
schools,  which  is  entirely  impracticable  in  a  town  so  extensive  as  this. 
Yet,  fur  good  order  and  gratifying  progress  wo  may  give  special  com- 
mendation to  the  following  schools  for  the  past  winter,  viz  :  that  in  Per- 
ry ville,  Usqucpaug,  Peace  Dale,  Wakefield,  Kingston,  Perkins,  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill,  Matoonoc  and  the  Pier. 

The  Superintendent  having  been  a  member  of  the  committee  for  four 
years,  wishes  now,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  not  to  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  regrets  that  he  has  not  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  more  fully  corresponding 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Solicitous  for  the  best 
good  of  the  hundreds  of  youth  in  our  schools,  it  is  his  fervent  wish,  that 
they  may  be  so  trained,  that  they  may  be  examples  of  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  character,  and  contribute  much  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  the  advancement  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel. 

JOEL  MANN,  Superintendent, 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

OF  TttA 

TOWN    OF    WESTERLY. 


To  the  JFVeemen  of  the  Town  of  Westerly: 

The  subscribers,  oonstitutlng  the  School  Committee  of  said  town, 
agreeable  to  the  act  in  relation  to  Public  Schools,  bog  leave  to  report : 

Your  committee  have  attended  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  having 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  several  districts,  rather  than  to  the  times 
named  in  the  statute.  Your  committee  held  their  first  meeting  at  the 
office  of  E.  &  H.  Baboock  &  Co.,  Aug.  9th,  1854;  Present,  Geo.  D. 
Cross  and  Edwin  Babcock,  and  after  being  engaged,  organized  by  the 
^  appointment  of  Geo^  D.  Cross,  Chairman^  and  Edwin  Babcock,  Secre- 
tary. An  application  was  made  to  this  committee,  accompanying  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  a  school  house  and  lot  in  the  9th  district,  and 
a  vote  of  said  district  at  a  meeting  legally  held,  Aug.  2,  1854,  ordering 
a  tax  on  Uie  ratable  property  of  said  district  to  defray  the  expense  of 
building  a  school  house  and  cost  of  lot,  and  for  necessary  fixtures,  and 
asking  the  approbation  of  this  committee  of  their  doings  therein  in 
relation  to  said  tax.  Your  committee,  upon  consideration,  voted  to 
approve  of  the  doings  of  said  district  in  relation  to  said  tax. 

Your  committee  also  appointed  Rovds.  Thos.  H.  Vail,  Frederick  Deni- 
8on  and  A.  B.  Burdick  a  conmiittee  to  examine  all  persons  who  may 
present  themselves  as  teachers  for  the  school  districts  in  this  town, 
who  shall  have  arrived  at  lawful  age. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  at  the  counting-room  of 
£.  &  H.  Baboock  &  Co^,  January  10th,  1855,  Present,  Geo.  D.  Cross 
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and  Edwin  Babcock,  a  petition  was  presented  from  sundry  inhabitants 
of  the  5th  and  7th  districts,  asking  that  a  new  district  be  set  off  by  this 
committee,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  those  living  in  said  dis- 
tricts, &c.  It  was,  upon  consideration,  voted,  that  tliis  Committee  meet 
at  the  above  named  place  on  Friday,  January  26,  1855,  at  2  o*clock, 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  aU  who  are  interested  in  said  petition, 
and  that  notice  be  this  day  given  to  said  District  of  said  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  at  the  before  named  place, 
Jan.  26th,  1855,  present  Geo.  D.  Cross  and  Edwin  Babcock,  the  petition 
from  the  5th  and  7th  School  Districts  for  a  new  District  was  called  up* 
and  after  discussion,  it  was  voted,  that  Geo.  D.  Cross  be  a  Committee 
to  confer  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  5th  and  7th  Districtft 
whe  would  most  probably  be  included  in  the  territory  which  would  com- 
pose the  new  District,  and  determine,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  boundaries 
would  bo  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  convenient  and  just  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  report  liis  doings  to  the  Committee.  Which  report 
accompanies  this  report,  and  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  freemen  for 
adoption  or  rejection. 

Your  Committee,  at  said  meeting,  did  apportion  the  public  money 
among  the  several  Districts  as  follows,  viz. : 

Amount  of  old  appropriation  from  State,  -  $663  29 

from  Registry  Taxes,  -  -  92  05 

by  vote  of  Town,  -  -  -  200  00 

Special  Appropriation  from  State,  to  be  divided  equally,    471  12 


District  No 

.  1. 

2, 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7. 

8, 

9, 

10, 

n, 

12, 

^426  46 

$388  38 

113  59 

102  61 

84  75 

J)7  12 

94  38 

112  22 

76  51 

88  88 

94  38 

86  14 

87  50 

All  of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  several 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  $4  75  duo  the  4th  district,  and  $14  38 
due  the  10th  districti  which  now  stands  to  theircrodit, 
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The  ayeragc  attendance  in  the  sohools  for  the  past  year  has  been  as 
foUowSf  viz. : 

33 
6 
21 
21 
8 
40 

Making  a  total  of  481  scholars,  27  more  than  for  the  year  1854. 
Your  Committee  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make,  as  they  have 
heretofore  said  all  that  they  deem  necessary. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  D.  CROSS, 
EDWIN  BABCOCK, 
WELCOME  STILLMAN, 

CommUiee. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL   COMMITTEE 

OP  THE 


To  the  Town  Meeting  of  ike  Town  of  North  Kingstoum,  holden  June  5thy 
1855: 

The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  North  Kingstown,  pursuant  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  School  Law,  present  their  Annual  Report. 

The  Committee  was  organized  after  the  annual  election,  in  due  sea- 
son. The  money  raised  from  the  State  and  town»  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  was  divided  and  apportioned  amongst  the  districts,  (dis- 
trict No.  12  being  excluded  as  heretofore.) 

No  school  was  kept  during  the  past  winter  in  District  No.  6,  nor  in 
District  No.  12;  but  a  summer  school  is  now  being  kept  in  District  No. 
6,  and  we  presume  will  be  kept  the  time  required  bj  law.  With  these 
exceptions,  public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  past  winter,  or 
school  season,  in  all  the  Districts  the  time  required  bj  law,  with  but 
little  expense  to  the  parents  of  pupils,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  sum- 
mer schools  are  now  being  kept  in  addition. 

The  Committee  appointed  Dr.  George  H.  Church,  at  a  moderate  com- 
pensation, to  visit  the  schools,  as  was  done  the  former  jear.  From  what 
we  learn  from  him,  and  from  what  we  know  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  state  of  the  schools  was  about  the  same  the  past  winter,  or 
school  term,  as  has  been  in  previous  years,  with  something  like  a  mod- 
erate improvement. 
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The  same  causes  which  have  provented  our  schools  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  years  past,  to  wit,  the  indifference  and  inatt.^ntion 
of  parents,  still  continue.  Something  must  be  also  attributed  to  the 
inattention  of  the  Committee  and  Trustees.  But  we  are  sensible  that 
we  do  all  we  can  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, and  think  that  the  Trustees  do  so  likewise. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  the  town,  during  the  past  year,  was  $1,9G5  88,  to  which  was  added 
the  sum  of  $120  10,  an  unexpended  balance,  making  $2,085  98,  from 
which  sum  $20  was  deducted  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  leaving 
$2.0G5  98,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  districts,  according  to  the  several 
school  Acts.  Each  district  receiving  $62  98,  No,  4  being  reckoned  as 
two  districts,  and  the  residue  being  divided  amongst  the  districts 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 

The  said  sum  of  $2,085  98  was  raised  as  follows  : 

Amount  received  from  the  State,            -            -  $1,300  46 

From  the  town,       -----  450  00 

From  Registry  taxes,     -            -            -            -  215  42 

Unexpended  balance  of  District  No.  12,        -  -      120  10 


Amount,  -  -  -  -  $2,085  98 

The  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $450,  on  the  part  of  the  town  will 
still  enable  the  town  to  receive  from  the  State  the  same  amount  as  was 
received  last  year.  But  as  the  Registry  taxes  will  fall  short  this  year, 
by  at  least  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  what  they  were  the  year 
previous,  the  schools  cannot  be  kept  in  the  several  districts  as  they 
have  been  the  year  past,  unless  a  larger  sum  by  as  much  as  $100  is 
raised  by  the  town. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SYLVESTER  G.  SHEARMAN, 

President  of  School  Committee. 

NICHOLAS  N.  SPINK,  Secretary, 
NoBTH  Kingstown,  June  4,  1855. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

OP 

THE  SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

OF 

THE    TOWN    OF    EXETER. 


To  the  Town  of  Exeter  in  Town  Meeting  assembled^  June  A,  D.  1855  : 

It  beoomes  our  duty  to  presout  to  you  a  conciso  Report  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  Publio  Schools  in  this  town  during  the  past 
year. 

Our  first  act,  after  organizing,  was  to  add  to  the  Code  of  Regulations, 
one  requiring  all  school  teachers  of  said  town  to  assemble  once  every 
four  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  in  the  different  branches,  and, 
also,  in  teaching — and  the  result,  though  very  favorable,  would  have 
been  f&r  greater,  had  all  the  teachers  taken  a  proper  interest  in  the 
same. 

Elnowing  the  fSsict  that  anything  to  command  respect,  must  itself  be 
respectable,  we  therefore  had  some  thirty  copies  of  said  Regulations 
printed  on  heavy  board  and  distributed  to  each  district,  retaining  the 
remainder  for  distribution  when  needed. 

Boundaries  op  Districts. — Some  little  variation  in  three  instances 
has  been  made. 

Examination  of  teachers  has  been  conducted,  generally,  before  the 
whole  Board. 

During  the  past  winter  there  were  twelve  schools  taught,  some  of 
which  were  continued  more  than  four  months,  the  teachers  being  some 
of  them  inexperienced,  yet  they  generally  succeeded  remarkably  well. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1854  there  were  five  schools ;  the  present  year 
(1855)  there  are  ten  in  successful  operation,  and  we  think,  will  result  in 
effecting  a  lasting  good. 
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The  money  has  been  divided  as  usual ;  the  new  appropriation  not 
subject  to  a  division  by  the  Committee. 

On  the  whole,  the  past  year,  though  falling  vastly  short  of  what 
might  have  been  done — and  should  have  been  done — has  been  a  year 
more  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  common  schools  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, since  our  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  said  town. 

The  amount  of  appropriations,  the  length  of  schools  and  average  at- 
tendance of  scholars,  have  been  substantially  increased. 

As  to  school-houses — your  Committee  have  noticed  decided  improve- 
ments in  some  districts ;  the  old  and  inconvenient  houses  are  giving 
place  to  new  and  more  commodious  ones,  or  by  a  handsome  repairing  of 
the  old  one.  This  is  especially  true  in  Districts  Nos.  4,  7,  1  and  5, 
the  last  two  having  erected  each  a  house  of  good  dimensions — ^and  with 
some  modem  improvements.  Some  might  be  repaired,  and  thereby  be- 
come very  acceptable  and  comfortable,  with  a  little  expense.  In  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  2  and  6  the  houses  are  the  meanest  apology  for  school-rooms. 
If  you  would  make  the  school-house  a  pleasant  resort  for  your  children, 
invest  it  with  the  like  attractions  they  find  and  enjoy  at  home. 

But  we  pass  much  that  needs  notice,  and  indulge  a  few  moments  on 
all-important  questions.  By  what  spirit  or  interest  are  our  schools  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  ?  Do  they  cultivate  the  higher  faculties  in  the 
nature  of  childhood — its  conscience — its  benevolence — a  reverence  for 
whatever  is  true  and  sacred — or  are  they  developing  upon  a  grander  scale, 
the  desire  which  prompts  men  to  seek  wealth,  luxury,  preferment,  irre- 
spective of  the  well-being  of  others  ?  Knowing,  as  we  most  assuredly 
do,  that  the  foundations  of  national  greatness  can  be  laid  only  in  the 
industry,  the  integrity,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people,  are 
we  equally  sure  that  our  schools  are  forming  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation,  upon  the  everlasting  principles  of  Duty  and  Humanity  ? — 
Above  all  others  must  the  children  of  a  Republic  be  fitted  for  society, 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  Each  citizen  is  to  participate  in  the  power 
of  governing  others,  and  he  should  be  imbued  with  a  feeling — a  first 
feeling  for  the  wants — a  first  sense  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  he  is  to 
govern.  Who  will  deny,  that  if  one  lithe  of  the  talent  and  culture  which 
have  been  expended  in  legislative  halls,  in  defining  offences,  and  in  de- 
vising and  denouncing  punishments  for  them ;  or  of  the  study  and  know- 
ledge which  have  been  spent  in  judicial  proceedings — in  trying  and  sen- 
tencing criminals ;  or  of  the  eloquence  and  the  piety  which  have  preached 
repentance  and  the  remission  of  sin,  to  adults — had  been  consecrated  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  the  civilization  of  mankind  would  have 
been  adorned  by  virtues  and  Christian  graces  to  which  it  is  now  a  stran- 
ger ?  And  will  not  the  good  people  of  Exeter  stand  upon  their  feet,  and 
with  renewed  zeal,  put  shoulder  to  the  work  ?     Do  so  and  it  goes  on — 
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right  onward.  We  know  you  are  not  rash  nor  hoadlong ;  you  are  cau- 
tious and  stable,  but  you  are  more  steadfast  when  thoroughly  convinced 
— ^you  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant  in  your  expenditures ;  but  you 
hare  money,  and  am  willing  to  use  it  for  objects  known  to  be  important. 
You  have  minds  to  discern,  and  hearts  to  feel,  in  respect  to  a  concern  so 
practical  and  good  as  that  of  Public  Education.  Let  the  work  go  on 
with  vigor  and  energy,  and  you  may  rest  well  assured  of  a  most  happy 
result. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

£.  L.  BAGGS,  Chairman. 

JOHN  H.  KNOWLES,  M.  D., 

THOMAS  A.  HAEL,  ^  General  Committee. 

E.  L.  BAGGS, 


ANNUAL    BEPORT 

OFTHB 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE    OF  CHARLESTOWN. 


To  the  Electors  of  the  Town  of  Cfiarlestown,  in  Town  Meeting  assembled: 

We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  hj  jou.  in  Jane  1855,  to  aot  as  School 
Committee,  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report : 

At  a  regular  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  the  2d  Monday  in  July,  1854, 
the  Committee  organized,  by  the  appointment  of  Wm.  Foster,  Chair- 
man, and  Joseph  H.  Griffin,  Clerk. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Chairman  and  Clerk  were  appointed  to 
Tisit  the  schools  and  report. 

They  report  that  they  have  visited  all  except  one,  and  find  them  in 
good  condition.  Some  of  the  school-houses  have  been  partially  repair- 
ed, and  all  are  comfortable. 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  by  State  and  town,     $622  00. 

It  was  Toted  that  twenty  dollars  be  paid  to  Carolina  Joint  District, 
and  the  rest  of  the  old  appropriation  from  the  State  and  the  town  ap- 
propriations be  divided,  one-half  according  to  the  average  attendance, 
and  the  other  half  equally  among  the  seven  Districts. 

The  new  appropriation  from  the  State  was  divided  (as  the  law  directs) 
equally  among  the  several  Districts. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Chairman. 


HOPKINTON— NO  REPORT. 


JllCHMOND— NO  REPORT. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  THB 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THS 


Wown  0f  Wmwkh 


To  the  Freemen  of  the  Town  of  Warwick,  in  Town  Meeting  assembled^  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1855,  the  School  Committee  report  as  follows: 

The  pxonoyB  used  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  the  past  year, 
came  from  the  followiug  sources : 

From  the  State,  -  -  -  $2,S44  76 

•«      «♦   Town,  ...  -       1,000  00 

*'      Registration  tax,  &c.,      -  -  -  352  40 


$3,697  16 
Add  balances  due  to  the  several  Districts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,        ....  326  50 


$4,023  66 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  School  purposes  this  year, 

has  been $3,635  61 

Balance  now  in  the  treasury,  due  to  the  Districts,  388  05 


$4,023  66 
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The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  the  schools  tHis 
jrear  was  1»297 ;  the  average  attendance  was  914 ;  the  time  the  schools 
^vrere  kept  was  6  5-8  months,  and  the  cost  per  scholar  has  been  throe 
dollars  and  ninetj-seren  cents. 

The  schools  the  past  year  have  maintained  very  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tive position  which  they  occupied  last  year.  As  then  anticipated,  the 
cost  per  scholar  has  been  more,  the  increase  this  year  having  been 
thirty-three  cents  per  scholar. 

Following  the  example  of  one  of  our  neigliboring  towns,  the  Com- 
mittee have  prepared  and  submit  as  a  part  of  their  report,  the  annexed 
tabular  statements*  which  will  present  the  operations  of  the  public  school 
system  in  a  manner  as  instructive  and  interesting  as  any  mode  that  may 
be  adopted,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  in  detail  of  the  Super- 
intendent, published  in  connexion  herewith. 

The  average  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  schools  is  small,  in  con- 
trast with  the  whole  niBnber  registered.  No  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect seems  to  have  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  Committee  have 
urgedy  from  year  to  year,  the  great  importance  of  attention  to  this  thing. 
It  is  not  only  important  on  account  of  instruction  being  imparted  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  children,  but  the  higher  tlie  average  num- 
ber can  be  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  money  the  districts 
will  receive. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  he  has  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  to  visiting  schools 
**  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  opening,  and  within  two  weeks  of  the 
close,"  as  the  law  requires,  for  want  of  due  notice  from  the  trustees. — 
Blanks  have  been  provided  for  such  notices,  and  the  attention  of  trus- 
tees is  called  to  the  subject. 

The  very  important  subject  of  school  books  is  frequently  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  It  is  a  subject  which  should 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  care.  The  list  adopted  by 
the  Conmiittee  in  184G,  has  been  but  little  changed  by  any  action  of  the 
Committee,  still  it  is  believed  that  the  books  used  in  the  schools  gener- 
ally, may  not  conform  very  strictly  to  the  list,  teachers,  and  others, 
perhaps,  taking  the  liberty  from  time  to  time  as  they  might  think  them 
needed,  to  introduce  now  books,  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  Committee. 
This  part  of  our  school  system  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
with  that  object  in  view,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  B.  G^odenow,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  holden  on  the  9th  of  April  last,  the  following 
vote  was  passed : 

Voted,  That  the  following  be  adopted  as  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee : 
Section  1.  The^chooi  Committee  every  year  at  its  meeting  in  July, 


a  06  AppfiKDnc. 

ehKU  appoint  a  Committee  or  Commissioner  on  school  books,  oollsistiiig 
of  three  persons,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  some  particular  branch 
of  study,  all  the  accessible  text-books  in  which  they  shall  thoroughly 
examine,  reporting  within  the  year  the  one  most  suitable  for  our  schools, 
and  that  text-book,  when  adopted  by  the  Committee,  shall  continue  in 
use  unchanged  for  five  years,  or  until  a  new  examination  in  that  branch. 

SfiC.  2.  All  text-books  furnished  for  examination  and  not  called  for, 
shaU  remain  the  permanent  property  of  the  School  Committee,  going  to 
constitute  a  library  of  school  books,  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  in  the  Com- 
mittee's room. 

The  list  of  books  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Committee^  is  as  follows  t 

November  1846. 

Gallaudett*8  Practical  Spelling  Book. 

Wells*  Grammar.  . 

Colbum*s  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic* 

Morse's  School  Geography. 

Bible  or  Testament. 

Swan's  Series  of  Reading  Books. 

Russell's  American  Reader. 

Mitchell's  Ouiline  Maps. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Thompson's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Winchester's  Penmanship » 

July  11,  1853. 
Smith's  First  and  Second  Books  in  Geography,  in  place  of  Morse's 
School  Geography. 

January  9,  1854. 
Greene's  Grammar  to  be  used  in  the  schools  after  the  1st  of  April 
next,  in  place  of  Wells*  Grammar* 

Greenleafs  Primary  Arithmetic  to  be  used  after  the  1st  of  April  next. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMON  H.  GREENE, 

Clerk  of  the  School  Committee  i 
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OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WARWICK,  TO  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE,  1855. 


Gentlemen  : — In  submitting  to  you,  and  through  you  to  my  towns- 
men, my  Third  Annual  Report,  on  the  state  of  the  Public  Schools,  I  am 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  very 
great  improvement.  The  interest  of  the  scholars,  the  parents  and  the 
public,  all  demand  that  this  improvement  should  be  made,  and  the  very 
idea  of  a  superintendence  requires  that  every  known  means  of  improve- 
ment should  be  pointed  out,  and  also  that  any  existing  obstacles  to 
improvement  should  be  brought  to  notice.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  both 
these,  in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  what  improvement  has  actually 
been  made. 

In  several  of  the  schools  I  am  happy  to  say  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
improvement,  and  the  same  means  which  have  accomplished  this,  would 
accomplish  still  more  in  the  same  schools,  and  if  employed  in  other 
schools  would  effect  the  same  result  in  them.  Theie  is  nothing  myste- 
rious in  the  operation  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  on  the 
schools.  They  are  like  other  objects  in  reference  to  their  growth  or 
decline.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  them  in  charge  to  raise  their  character,  it  has  been 
successful,  almost  without  exception;  and  whenever  there  has  been 
indifference,  this  result  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  when  through 
prejudice  or  passion  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  schools  has  suffered  in  proportion.  Cases  like  these,  however, 
seldom  occur,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  I  consider  them 
in  our  town  less  frequent  than  in  some  other  towns.  That  disposition 
to  forbearance,  which  on  other  subjects  where  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  does  not  resort  to  extreme  measures,  operates  most  happily  in 
our  school  affairs  whenever  it  is  exercised.  On  a  matter  where  there 
is  so  much  to  affect  our  private  interest  and  our  personal  feelingSi 
differences  of  views  must  arise,  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  all  views  to 
be  met,  it  seems  reasonable  and  judicious  for  individuals  not  to  insist 
that  their  peculiar  views  alone  should  be  preferred. 
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One  of  tho  most  encouraging  features  in  our  schools  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  effort  that  is  made  to  obtain  good  teachers,  and  to  retain 
them  permanently.  If  this  practice  were  universal,  our  schools  as  a 
whole,  would  at  once  present  a  new  aspect,  but  with  several  of  them  the 
old  round  is  gone  over  every  year, — a  new  teacher  gets  through  the 
term  as  comfortably  as  possible,  and  perhaps  gets  the  school  advanced 
a  little  beyond  where  the  last  teacher  left  it.  No  lively  interest  is 
awakened  either  in  parents  or  scholars,  but  rather  the  school  term  is  too 
apt  to  be  a  tedious  operation  for  all  parties. 

It  requires  effort  to  obtain  a  good  teacher,  for  as  they  are  always  in 
demand,  they  are  not  plenty  ;  and  then  it  requires  further  effort  to  keep 
them  when  tho  public  money  is  expended ;  but  it  is  effort  which  pays 
wellf  in  the  condition  of  the  school  which  results.  The  change  effected 
in  the  general  aspect  of  a  school  in  one  year,  by  a  superior  teacher,  is 
often  so  great,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  same  scliool. 

Another  encouragement  resulting  from  this,  is  the  interest  awakened 
by  it  in  the  community.  When  on  visiting  a  school,  I  find  a  number 
of  the  parents  and  friends  present,  I  conclude  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  school  is  doing  well,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  will  continue  to  do 
well.  ** Ambition,"  that  "powerful  source  of  good  and  ill,"  presents 
no  small  motive  to  scholars  to  rise  in  excellence  of  scholarship,  when  it 
is  noticed  and  appreciated  by  parents.  Tho  love  of  applause  which 
may  lead  an  ambitious  child  astray,  may  be  made  an  influence  to  lead 
him  upward,  instead  of  downward,  when  ho  sees  that  he  rises  in  the 
estimation  of  his  superiors,  in  proportion  to  his  progress. 

Every  visit  to  the  school  is  an  encomium  on  its  excellencies,  and 
tends  directly  to  promote  them.  Let  the  practice  of  visiting  the  schools 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  their  real 
character,  and  improving  it,  become  common,  and  it  would  give  an  im- 
pulse to  improvement. 

Another  favorable  influence  now  operating  on  our  schools,  is  tho 
general  tendency  to  advancement  among  teachers  in  the  State.  Our 
State  organization,  **  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,"  our 
**  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,"  our  **  Teachers  Institute,"  and 
our  **  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster"  is  now  added,  all  made  as  available 
as  possible,  for  tho  advancement  of  the  cause  in  the  State,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  good 
teachers,  and  to  excite  every  good  teacher  to  efforts  for  a  higher  rank 
in  the  profession. 

Our  teachers  feel  this  influence.  As  they  participate  in  these  advan- 
tages, see  and  know  more  of  good  teachers,  improvements  in  teaching, 
and  good  schools,  they  naturally  aim  higher,  and  accomplish  more. 

The  number  of  good  teachers  who  have  become  permanently  settled 
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In  oar  Bchoolst  is  already  sufficient  to  have  a  vtry  beneficial  influence 
in  raising  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  town.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  number  will  constantly  increase. 

Of  influences  unfavorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  the  first  I 
shall  mention  is  the  lack  of  public  money,  it  being  insufficient  to  engage 
teachers  of  good  qualifications,  and  to  retain  them.  In  the  small  dis- 
tricts, this  proves  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  marked  advancement.  If  a 
male  teacher  is  employed,  it  can  be  for  four  or  five  months  only,  and 
then  he  must  leave,  as  a  private  school  will  do  little  towards  his  com- 
pensation, nor  will  the  amount  of  tuition  tax  allowed  by  law  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  school  a  sufficient  time  to  secure  a  permanent 
teacher ;  and  all  the  evils  of  constant  changes  follow  unavoidably. 

If  in  such  cases  the  practice  adopted  in  some  of  the  small  districts 
was  followed  in  all,  namely,  of  obtaining  a  first  rate  female  teacher,  to 
remain  permanently,  it  would  no  doubt  operate  favorably,  though  it  is 
still  the  misfortune  of  some  of  our  districts  to  have  scholars  who  so 
delight  in  mischief,  that  the  strength  of  men  seems  necessary  to  re- 
strain them.  It  seems  truly  mortifying,  that  in  this  day  of  moral  influ- 
ences, it  should  form  any  part  of  a  teacher's  labor  and  difficulty  to 
restrain  scholars  firom  such  acts  and  habits,  as  tend  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  progress  of  the  school.  It  is  however  necessary,  and  in 
many  schools,  where  a  female  teacher  would  be  well  adapted  on  other 
aocoonts,  she  cannot  be  employed,  for  the  same  reason  that  she  cannot 
so  well  manage  a  vicious  horse,  or  other  animal,  as  a  man  may  do. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  mistake  that  persons  who  consider  them- 
selves as  just  becoming  **  young  men,"  should  exhibit  more  the  disposi- 
don  of  animals — ^brutes. 

It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  actual  experience,  that  a  good  female 
teacher,  constantly  employed  in  the  same  school,  can  secure  good 
goremment,  except  in  some  extreme  cases. 

To  encourage  such  teachers,  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
paid  more  liberally,  and  more  in  proportion  to  what  such  services  would; 
cost,  if  performed  by  a  male  teacher. 

Bnt  with  the  best  management  possible  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money,  many  of  the  districts  have  not  enough  to  insure  any  considera- 
ble improvement  in  their  schools,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  is,  for 
the  town  to  raise  a  larger  sum  for  school  purposes.    When  the  wealtl^ 
of  the  town  Is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
easy  and  suitable.    Many  of  our  citizens  may  not  be  avrare  that  several  ■ 
towns  around  us  are  doing  more,  in  this  respect,  than  our  own,  withi 
less  taxable  property. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  highly  favorable  influences  of  visiting  the 
schools.    I  regret  to  say  that  this  practice  is  of  very  limited  extent — 
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extending  to  only  about  one-third  of  the  districts.  In  these  schools  the 
e^ct  is  good,  though  it  might  be  still  better  hy  being  more  conmipn. 
The  practice  of  visiting  at  all,  in  the  remaining  two-thirds,  is  rare, 
except  an  occasional  visit  from  a  t<>acher,  and  two  in  a  term  from  the 
Superintendent.  In  these  schools,  if  one  or  two  persons,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  accompany  the  Superintendent,  their  presence  is 
embarrassing  to  the  scholars,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  schools.  They 
lack  the  stimulus  which  visiting  occasions,  and  fall  into  a  state  of 
indifference. 

DISTRICT  No.  1— PAWTUXET. 

The  school  in  district  No.  1  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Tobey,  Jr., 
whose  return  to  our  public  schools  adds  to  our  corps  of  able  teachers. 
Though  this  occasioned  a  change  in  teachers,  Mr.  Tobey  seemed  very 
readily  to  learn  the  state  of  the  school,  and  to  enter  on  the  work  of  its 
advancement,  as  though  long  familiar  with  its  state. 

The  school  has  always  appeared  to  be  at  work,  when  I  have  called, 
and  at  it«  close,  exhibited  a  very  good  amount  accomplished,  and  what 
was  still  better,  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  usual  taste 
in  decorating  the  school  room  was  exhibited  at  the  close,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors  were  present — males  as  well  as  females — which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  not  common  in  this  town.  Were  the  visits  more  dis- 
tributed through  the  term,  they  would  be  far  more  beneficial,  and  less 
embarrassing  to  the  scholars.  A  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  school 
would  also  be  obtained.  Such  a  practice  is  very  much  desired  by  the 
teachers,  and  I  would  strongly  urge  it  on  the  consideration  of  the 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  schools,  in  all  the  districts. 

Mr.  Tobey  has  already  opened  a  pilvat^  school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  be  well  sustained,  until  the  public  funds  will  again  support 
the  school. 

Last  summer  there  was  but  little  school  after  the  close  of  the  public 
school  in  the  spring,  a  circumstance  which  occasions  a  great  loss  to  the 
district. 

DISTRICT  No.  2— SPRING  GREEN. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  this  school  for  the  summer.  I  did  not  learn 
that  it  had  commenced  until  it  had  been  some  time  in  operation.  Twice 
when  I  called  to  visit  it,  I  found  the  school  dismissed,  and  it  was  not 
visited  till  the  close.  There  was  then  manifest  a  great  want  of  interest 
and  activity  in  the  exercises.  It  appeared  that  the  attendance  had  been 
very  irregular,  a  circumstance  which  seriously  counteracts  all  effort^ 
for  the  progress  and  material  improvement  of  any  school. 


in  {he  wmtet  school  there  was  more  real  progress  than  has  for  a  long 
%ime  been  made  here.  If  the  school  had  been  in  a  good  condition  by 
the  inflnence  of  a  succession  of  good  previous  instruction,  a  good  school 
house,  and  a  constancy  m  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  its  progress 
xrould  have  no  doubt  been  greater. 

Mr.  Milton  t^aine  Was  tiie  teacher,  who  is  a^od  specimen — ^rare  at 
this  lime— s>f  a  teacher  of  the  old  school. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  partiality  for  some  at  least  of  the  features 
X)f  those  teachers  who  were  considered  good  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
practice  which  then  prevailed,  of  requiring  a  scholar  to  obtain  his 
knowledge  from  his  text-book  as  far  as  possible,  seems  to  me  the  right 
process.  At  present,  too  much  is  told  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  neglect 
his  text-book  gust  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  to  get  his  knowledge  from 
fmy  other  source.  Even  worse  than  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
teacher  not  nnfrequently  states  tiiat  the  text-book  is  but  of  little  use,  or  in 
some  cases  that  it  is  iujurieus.  With  the  natural  tendency  of  children 
to  dislike  study,  such  a  course  serves  to  do  away  with  the  practice  of 
studying,  which  is  fatal  to  scholarship,  and  the  result  nskaUy  is,  a  less 
cunount  of  knowledge  obtained,  and  xdwaysy  less  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind. 

Since  knowledge  is  to  so  large  an  extent  obtained  from  books  and 
publications,  it  is  one  great  object  to  be  effected  in  schools,  to  teach 
acholars  to  obtain  it  from  that  source*  This  was  the  method  in  our 
schools  formerly ;  new  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  whatever  course 
will  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  in  the  shortest  time,  is 
the  best  method ;  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  most  effectual  way 
of  fixing  it  in  the  mind,  or  of  training  the  mind  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  Paine  <M)nducted  the  exercises  of  the  school  with  firmness,  activity 
«nd  perseverance,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  to  general  satisfietction.  The 
eTil  of  great  irregularity  in  attendance  was  felt  as  usufd  here,  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  produce  any  decidedly  favorable  change  in  this 
school,  until  some  earnest  efforts  are  put  forth  by  the  district  at  large. 
To  my  mind  the  ones  most  obviously  required  are  a  thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  school  house,  constant  care  to  obtain  good  teachers,  and 
have  the  children  attend  regularly.  These  means  rarely  or  never  fail. 
Parents  and  scholars  become  interested,  and  the  school  necessarily 
rises. 

DISTRICT  No.  3— THE  PLAIN. 

This  school  was  taught  in  the  summer  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hale,  who 
has  been  employed  several  terms  in  the  town,  and  who  devotes  herself 
with  activity  to  her  work,  and  with  good  success.     One  feature  df  heit 
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teaching  is  a  natural  way  of  illustrating  and  impressing  ideas  on  tlic 
mind  ;  her  method  is  very  well  adapted  to  small  scholars. 

The  school  was  very  small  when  first  visited,  only  ten  heiag  presentf 
but  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  It  closed  rather  sooner  than  was  ex' 
pected,  and  as  I  was  not  notified,  it  was  not  visited  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Card  taught  in  the  winter,  and  appeared  to  labor  faith- 
fully, but  there  was  not  that  activity  in  the  exercises  which  i»  essential, 
still  the  appearance  and  progress  were  quite  satisfactory. 

DISTRICT  No-  4--0LD  WARWICK. 

This  school  has  experienced  the  evils  of  continued  changes  m  the 
teachers*  The  first  teacher  employed  in  the  sunmier  was  dismissed, 
because  of  the  evident  neglect  of  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  school, 
for  attention  to  peculiar  speculations,  which  seemed  to  have  engrossed 
his  mind. 

The  second  teacher  appeared  to  have  good  literary  qualifications,  and 
to  conduct  the  school  with  good  judgment,  but  hardly  continued  long 
•nough  to  show  what  would  have  been  his  success,  the  public  funds 
being  expended* 

Still  another  teacher  was  employed  in  the  wintery  Mr«  Oliver  P.  Sorle, 
who  evidently  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  school,  with  great 
fidelity*  Some  disposition  to  resist  authority  was  manifested  by  a  few 
boys,  which  increased  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  school ;  but  by  firmness,  the  teacher  maintained  his 
authority,  and  preserved  a  very  good  degree  of  order  in  the  school.  In 
suppressing  whispering,  that  old  tormentor  of  teachers,  Mr.  Sorle  was 
very  successful.  The  character  of  the  instruction  appeared  to  bo  good, 
and  the  progress  commendable,  though  in  one  term,  especially  with  some 
difficulties  in  government,  a  teacher  can  hardly  show  his  full  ability  in 
the  department  of  instruction.  This  fact  should  always  be  considered, 
in  judging  of  the  ability  of  a  new  teacher «  There  is  in  this  district  a 
great  lack  of  interest  with  parents.  But  very  few  visits  were  made  by 
them  to  the  school. 

DISTRICT  No.  5— APPONAUG. 

The  summer  school  commenced  under  a  new  teacher,  Miss  Mary 
Greene.  She  found  it  in  great  disorder,  and  though  apparently  well 
qualified  in  literary  attainments,  evidently  lacked  experience  for  such  a 
state  of  things  <  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  proved  too  great  for 
her,  and  the  result  was,  as  in  too  many  cases,  order  and  authority  wore 
not  secured* 

The  winter  term  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Vamum  A.  Coop- 
er, who  undertook  it  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  difiiculties  to  contend 
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with,  but  with  a  fixed  determination  to  overoome  them.  His  sacceBB 
w«s  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Great  improvement  was 
made  in  the  order  of  the  school,  and  still  more  in  the  instruction.  His 
continuance  in  it,  with  a  reasonable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  must  result  in  a  very  gratifying  elevation. 

DISTRICT  No.  6— NATICK- 

The  public  school  for  the  previous  winter,  was  closed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  There  was  a  private  school  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  vacation  between  the  terms  ef  the  public  schooL  But  few  com- 
paratively attended  the  private  school,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
children  generally  to  be  out  of  the  school  so  long,  as  a  vacation  of  nearly 
eight  mettths. 

The  winter  school  was  commenced  under  new  teachers  in  each  of  the 
departments,  they,  however,  wore  a  very  competent  body. 

Mr.  A.  M.  S.  Carpenter  was  the  Principal,  and  brought  to  the  work 
^ood  literary  qualifications  and  considerable  experience  in  a  variety  of 
schools.  His  instructions  were  clear,  and  the  progress  of  the  school 
commendable. 

Finding,  as  he  did,  the  school  in  good  condition,  and  being  very  sue- 
cessftti  in  securing  the  attachment  of  his  scholars,  his  success  was  good 
for  the  time.  His  asdstants.  Miss  Mary  F.  Low,  and  Miss  Mary  Ful- 
ler, were  both  experience^  teachers,  and  their  departments  oaeh  ap- 
peared in  excellent  order. 

DISTRICT  No.  7— PHENIX. 

This  school  continued  under  two  of  its  former  teachers,  and  the  third 
bad  taught  a  private  school  during  the  summer,  previous  to  opening  the 
public  schooL 

Like  the  school  at  Natick,  there  was  a  long  period  between  the  close 
of  one  public  school  and  the  commeoeement  of  the  next,  but  as  there 
was  a  pretty  large  attendance  of  the  same  scholars  at  the  private  school 
that  were  attending  on  the  public  school,  they  continued  under  the 
instruction  of  the  same  teachers,  and  it  helped  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  school  though  in  a  manufacturing  population,  the  changes  are  so 
constant  that  teachers  see  but  little  result  from  their  labors.  And  their 
;Scholars  often  leave  just  as  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  effect  something 
valuable  in  their  improvement.  For  these  reasons  there  is  great  gain 
when  a  district  can  obtain  teachers  worthy  of  being  retained,  and  then 
can  retain  them  in  aprivate  school  during  the  recess  of  the  public  school. 
The  highest  department,  under  Mr.  Cooper,  exhibited  the  results  of 
constant  and  fioithful  labor.    Poisscssuig  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence 
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and  esteem  of  his  scholarst  he  was  able  to  secure  their  earnest  effbrt8^^ 
and  a  cheerful  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  labored  arduously  for  two  years  in  this  district,  and 
has  as  fully  met  the  expectation  of  his  patrons,  as  it  ordinarily  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  teacher  to  do. 

The  district  would  have  been  glad  to  retain  his  services  but  the  de- 
mand from  the  West  presented  inducements  to  which  he  yielded. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Greene  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hale  were  his  assistants, 
and  their  departments  appeared  in  good  condition,  and  erin^cd  good 
progress. 

One  seriouB  obstacle  to  the  fuU  success  of  this  school  is  the  want  o5 
a  school-house^,  in  which  all  the  departments  can  have  suitable  accom- 
modations. The  benefits  of  such  a  provision  are  constantly  felt,  and 
they  serve  both  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  teachers*  labors,  and  to 
obviate  difficulties  which  continually  arise,  when  a  good  house  is  want- 
ing. Such  an  investment,  when  judiciously  made,  seldom  or  never  fails 
to  secure  great  benefits.  Several  of  the  districts  are  now  reaping  them, 
and  the  money  thus  expended  no  doubt  yields  as  good  a  revenue  to  the 
district  aa  that  expended  for  teachers.  In  this  distmct,  embracing  so 
large  an  amount  of  property,  the  burden  of  building  would  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  which  would  follow. 

Whatever  tends  to  the  prombtien  of  general  education,  will  always  be 
found  to  pay  well  in  iis  effect  on  morak,  industry  and  good  order.  In 
settling  this  question  now,  the  wants  of  twenty-five  years  to  come,  and 
of  1000  children  probably,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

DISTRICT  No.  8-.CENTREVILLE. 

A  favorable  change  has  at  length  come  over  this  schooU  Mr.  Adams 
was  engaged  here  about  tlio  first  of  April,  1854,  and  has  continued  since, 
that  time  with  only  such  vacations  as  were  necessary.  Ho  has  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  Miss  Ann  Maria  Hamilton,  who  has  labored  here 
very  successfully  for  more  than  two  years  past. 

This  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  a  public 
school  for  a  year  (and  still  in  progress)  under  the  same  teachers.  Such 
a  measure  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  most  gratifying  results. — 
They  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  amount  accomplished,  and  in  the  fond- 
ness for  study,  and  habits  of  application  which  have  been  cultivated.. 
The  teachers  have  both  worked  earnestly,  aud  have  infused  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  activity  into  the  school .  Every  term  of  its  coutinuancer 
under  its  present  arrangements,  must  bring  a  good  return  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  improvements  in  a  school  must  be  gradual,  and  after  the  most 
obvious  ones  are  made,  the  spirit  of  improvement  reaches  others,  and 
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such  as  are  more  difficult  to  bo  reached.  In  this  school  what  seems 
aext  to  be  required  for  its  elevation,  is  a  further  improvement  in  the 
[labits  of  scholars  out  of  school,  particularly  while  in  and  around  the 
school-room.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  roughness 
ind  rudeness  of  manner  should  have  become  common  at  school,  but  in 
many  districts  it  is  as  true  as  unfortunate.  The  correction  cannot  be 
suddenly  made,  as  it  is  not  seen  and  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil  till  after 
long  and  earnest  efforts,  but  it  should  engage  the  constant  attention  of 
gJI  teachers. 

The  subject  of  a  school-house,  more  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of 
the  district,  and  in  a  better  location,  and  the  question  of  the  provision 
for  the  Arctic  village  are  still  open  for  consideration,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  liberal  policy.  There  is  now  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  shall  afford  for  years  to  come,  ample  facilities  for 
education  to  a  large  population. 

DISTRICT  No.  9— SOUTHERN. 

In  this  district  a  period  of  eight  months  intervened,*  between  the 
close  of  one  school  and  the  beginning  of  the'  next.  Such  a  length  of 
time,  with  no  school  for  any  portion  of  the  scholars  cannot  but  result  in 
great  loss.  * 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  school  for  the  past  winter,  consid- 
erable damage  was  done  to  the  school-house,  and  it  showed  on  the  part 
of  whoever  did  it,  the  want  of  such  training  as  our  schools  ought  to 
furnish. 

An  assemblage  of  idle  boys  in  the  street  is  a  school  of  vice  where 
scholars  make  rapid  proficiency.  Mr.  Peleg  Kenyon  taught  the  school 
again,  and  as  last  winter  succeeded  in  awakening  considerable  interest 
and  effort  among  the  scholars — quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  If  the  school  could  be  resumed  soon,  under 
a  good  teacher  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  gratifying  advance- 
ment. Some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  district  is  very  necessary  to  afford 
more  abundant  means  for  carrying  on  the  school,  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment by  their  presence  occasionally  within  it.  The  teacher's  register 
would  no  doubt  show  a  very  small  number  of  visits  to  the  school  during 
the  last  term. 

DISTRICT  No.  10— COWESET. 

This  school  was  taught  in  the  summer  by  Miss  Mary  Fuller,  and  its 
appearance  was  very  satisfactory.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  good 
satisfaction  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  winter  Miss  Harriet  A.  Browning  was  engaged,  from  the  belief 
that  good  success  might  be  expected  from  her  well  established  reputa- 
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tion.  She  entered  on  her  duties  with  her  usual  faithfulness,  but  found 
in  the  great  number  of  studies  and  classes,  too  much  labor  for  her  time 
and  strength.  On  visiting  the  school  and  learning  the  state  from  my 
own  observation,  and  her  statements,  I  proposed  the  abandonment  of 
such  text-books  as  were  unauthorized!  and  which  increased  the  number 
of  classes,  and  the  giving  up  of  some  classes  in  the  higher  branches, 
that  the  attention  of  the  teacher  might  be  more  fullj  given  to  the  com- 
mon branches,  which  greatly  needed  it.  This  course  called  forth  severe 
censure,  and  the  teacher  left.  A  new  teacher  was  obtained.  Miss  Marj 
A.  Buckley,  who  was  well  recommended,  and  who  had  succeeded  well 
elsewhere.  As  a  firm  determination  had  been  manifested  by  some  of 
the  parents  to  control  the  matter  of  studies  in  the  school,  I  stated  to  the 
second  teacher,  what  had  been  the  complaint,  and  that  if  she  had  time, 
and  was  willing,  there  was  no  objection  to  her  teaching  Algebra,  which 
was  the  branch  on  which  most  of  the  remarks  of  dissatisfaction  had  been 
made.  I  at  the  same  time  told  her,  that  I  did  not  consider  there  was  any 
authority  that  could  compel  her  to  do  it,  and  this  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  for  her  protection.  I  have  found  by  inquiry  and  examination,  that 
this  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  highest  authority,  though  when  I  pro- 
posed the  abandonment  of  that  branch,  I  intended  it  as  advisory  and  the 
reference  to  authority  was  first  made  by  those  who  Were  dissatisfied  with 
my  recommendation. 

Miss  Buckley  declined  to  give  instruction  in  Algebra,  for  what  reason 
I  am  not  aware.  She  continued  her  labors  till  near  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  would  evidently  have  succeeded  well  in  the  school,  but  the 
influence  of  complaints  from  without,  resulted  in  so  much  disturbance 
within  the  school,  that  she  felt  compelled  to  close  before  the  time.  I 
was  not  apprised  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  did  not  visit  it  at  the  close. 

At  my  first  visit  to  the  school,  under  each  of  the  teachers,  there  were 
indications  that  it  would  have  succeeded  well  if  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ference from  without. 

DISTRICT  No.  11— POTOWOMUT. 

Miss  Browning  taught  here  two  terms,  of  three  months  each,  during 
the  season  when  fire  was  not  needed,  but  no  school  was  had  during  the 
winter,  from  the  want  of  any  suitable  school-room.  During  the  time 
the  school  was  in  session,  all  was  accomplished  that  could  have  been 
expected.  The  teacher's  faithfulness  did  much  to  supply  deficiencies, 
and  through  the  constant  efforts  of  Capt.  Joseph  Spencer,  she  has  been 
employed  here  pretty  constantly  for  the  past  three  years,  though  there 
has  been  no  organization  in  the  district. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  measures  have  recently  been  taken 
to  provide  a  suitable  school-house,  and  that  there  is  a  willingness  to 
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supply  the  deficiency  here,  which  has  so  long  existed.  This  gratification 
wiU  be  complete,  if  the  work  is  now  accomplished*  and  a  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  rising  generation,  which  no  one  can  fully  estimate. — 
Every  good  school-house  is  a  monument  to  the  intelligence,  wisdom  and 
public  spirit  of  its  builders. 

DISTRICT  No.  12— CROMPTON. 

There  was  unfortunately  a  change  in  this  district,  when  it  was  ap- 
parently doing  very  well,  in  many  respects,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  well  in  all,  by  a  continuance  and  co-operation,  such  as  could  have 
been  secured.  One  defect  after  another  can  be  discovered  and  reme- 
died when  a  school  is  going  on  under  circumstances,  generally  favorable, 
bat  when  it  breaks  up,  it  is  impossible  to  forsee  what  unfavorable  influ- 
ences may  affect  it. 

On  opening  the  public  school  for  this  year,  great 'pains  were  taken  to 
obtain  a  good  teacher,  and  the  district  proposed  to  raise  by  tax  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  assistants,  in  order  to  have  funds  to  continue  the  pub- 
lic school  longer,  and  the  school  opened  with  flattering  prospects,  under 
Bir.  T.  V.  Haines,  from  Massachusetts.  He  came  well  recommended, 
and  his  labors  indicated  his  ability  to  attain  an  eminence  in  the  profess- 
ion, nnder  fi&vorable  circumstances.  One  or  two  cases  of  discipline 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  school,  in  which  there  might  have  been 
some  indiscretion,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  temporary  injury 
resulted  to  the  scholars  corrected,  though  evidently  unintentional. — 
These  circumstances  created  a  prejudice,  and  in  various  ways  operated 
nn&vorably,  on  the  teacher's  influence  and  on  the  school.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  injudicious  punishment,  the  trustees  felt' it  necessary 
to  prohibit  corporeal  punishment,  and  this  resulted  unfavorably  on  the 
government.  The  instruction  however,  appeared  to  be  excellent,  and 
the  school  appeared  well  when  visited. 

The  second  term  continued  about  six  weeks,  and  closed  from  the. 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  the  amount  tliat  had  been  voted  for  a 
tax,  not  having  been  paid. 

Misses  M.  J.  Maroni  and  Myrtilla  Peirce  were  the  assistants.  Their 
departments  were  large,  and  were  not  kept  sufficiently  quiet,  though 
the  teachors  labored  assiduously. 

The  school-house  was  much  improved  by  repairs. 

DISTRICT  No.  13— PONTIAC. 

This  school  has  continued  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lucy  E.  Hall,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  with  her  school  in  town.  Tliis 
circumstance  gives  her  very  great  advantage  for  bringing  her  school 
into  a  high  state  of  improvement  which  she  turns  to  good  account. — 
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The  school  is  well  organized,  and  makes  a  yerj  steady  progress,  and  is 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  the  many  difficulties  to  which  schools  are 
liable,  both  from  within  and  without.  It  will  be  greatly  for  the  interest 
of  the  parents,  to  avail  themselves  as  fully  and  as  constantly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  benefits  afforded  by  it. 

DISTRICT  No.  14— GREENVILLE. 

In  this  district  there  was  about  the  usual  length  of  public  school,  un- 
der Mr.  Aldrich,  who  has  become  as  permanent,  almost,  as  the  school- 
house  itself.  While  the  public  school  is  not  in  session,  the  private 
school  continues,  and  thus  the  benefits  of  a  constant  and  excellent  school 
are  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  district.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
some  cases  of  such  a  character,  without  the  usual  trials  and  perplexities 
resulting  from  incessant  changes,  and  frequent  failures. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  school  was  highly 
satisfactory.  Miss  Abby  N.  Searle  was  the  assistant.  Considerable' 
improvement  was  made  by  the  painting  of  the  school-rooms. 

DISTRICT  No.  15— CENTRAL. 

This  school,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  the  benefit  of  the  same 
teacher  constantly,  has  for  the  past  two  years  changed  every  term. — 
The  condition  of  the  school  was  such  that  the  different  teachers  have  had 
very  good  success,  notwithstanding  these  changes.  Miss  Abby  E. 
Remington,  taught  during  the  summer,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Bucklyn. 
in  the  winter. 

The  district  have,  however,  resolved  on  returning  again  to  the  prac- 
tice of  greater  permanence  in  the  teacher.  Miss  Bucklyn  gave  very 
general  satisfaction,  and  her  patrons,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  have 
expressed  a  wish  for  her  continuance  in  school.  Such  an  aim  seems 
very  desirable,  in  all  the  districts,  to  find  competent  and  faithful  teach- 
ers, and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  schools ;  and  then  sustain  and  assist 
them,  and  keep  them  there  as  long  as  is  profitable. 

In  visiting  the  schools,  a  few  things  have  attracted  my  notice  as  wor- 
thy of  some  remark  to  the  teachers,  as  a  body. 

One  is,  the  tendency  of  teachers  to  assist  scholars  too  much.  They 
have  a  strong  desire  that  the  scholars  should  understand  their  lessons, 
and  when  they  do  not,  it  is  very  natural  to  help  them  (both  in  preparing 
and  reciting)  or  what  is  worse,  to  do  their  work  for  them.  The  result 
of  this  is,  that  the  scholar  makes  less  effort,  and  is  less  able  to  overcome 
other  difficulties  as  they  arise.  The  result  of  a  tcaclier*s  efforts  should 
be  to  moke  scholars  able  to  help  themselves,  and  one  direct  way  to  do 
this,  is  to  accustom  them  to  as  much  effort  as  possible.  Constant  work 
gives  strength  and  skill,  but  this  is  what  few  scholars  are  fond  of,  until 
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I  fondneBS  has  been  cultivated.  It  should  be  required  and  obtained. — 
The  more  a  scholar  learns  from  his  book,  the  more  certain  he  will  be  to 
remember  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  abilit7  to  learn  from  books, 
▼hich  are  the  great  sources  of  knowledge.  He  should  be  assisted  where 
10  is  unable  to  go  alone,  like  the  child  in  learning  to  walk. 

He  must  be  occasionally  helped  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  aided  when  the 
iistance  is  too  far  fur  his  strength ;  and  by  his  own  efforts,  he  will  be 
3ontinually  acquiring  strength  and  confidence.  But  if  instead  of  this 
bo  is  carried,  he  remains  in  a  comparatively  helpless  condition,  and  will 
require  constant  assistance.  When  a  scholar  depends  on  the  teacher  to 
tell  him  all  he  has  neglected  to  learn,  he  will  be  sure  to  need  much  tell- 
ing. He  should  be  assisted,  when  he  would  not  by  any  reasonable  effort, 
be  able  to  succeed  without.  This  will  prevent  discouragement,  and 
Dncourage  effort. 

With  some  teachers  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  to  the  neatness 
Df  the  school-room.  This  is  not  only  a  fault  in  itself,  but  ita  influence 
3n  the  habits  is  bad.  K  scholars  are  taught  to  be  particular  and  nice 
in  one  thing,  they  are  prepared  by  that,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  do  others.  So  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  allowed 
in  negligence  in  reference  to  habits  of  neatness,  they  are  liable  to  be- 
[u>me  negligent  in  reference  to  many  things  in  their  ordinary  exercises, 
&nd  in  their  deportment.  Strict  attention  to  neatness,  may  therefore  bo 
made  an  auxiliary  to  many  other  improvements. 

It  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  cardinal  virtue  with  scholars,  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  do  every  thing  well  and  be  constantly  aiming  at  im- 
provement. 

A  few  of  the  teachers,  in  their  zeal  to  effect  the  greatest  improvement 
in  their  schools,  attach  great  importance  to  the  use  of  some  particular 
text-book,  sometimes  actually  introducing  it  without  waiting  for  the 
[)roper  authority.  This  practice  always  occasions  irregularity  in  the 
^)Ooks,  and  not  only  embarrasses  the  Committee  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
uniformity,  bul  gives  rise  Ito  many  complaints  with  parents,  of  frequent 
changes,  aud  makes  the  necessary  changes  more  difficult. 

Though,  in  some  of  these  oases  there  might  be  a  gain,  in  the  intro- 
iuction  of  a  new  book,  often  as  much  as  might  be  accomplished,  without 
the  evils,  by  a  more  skillful  use  of  the  books  already  adopted. 

The  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  reference  to  the  exami- 
aation  and  adoption  of  text-books,  seems  very  fully  to  provide  for  the 
introduction  of  the  best.  It  is  very  desirable  that  teachers  should  not 
throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  effort,  and  that  parents  should 
assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  conforming  to  the  authorized  changes, 
and  avoiding  all  others. 

As  a  means  for  exciting  a  spirit  of  progress  in  our  schools,  and  for 
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communfoating  a  great  amonnt  of  judicious  practical  suggestions,  1 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  circulation  of  the  **  Rhode  Island  School- 
master.'*   It  will  afford  efficient  aid  to  the  teachers,  school  officers,  and! 
parents  generally.     Its  tendency  will  he  to  raise  the  interest  and  in- 
crease the  efforts  of  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  public  schools,  for  their  higher  elevation  and  more  rapid 
progress, — a  result  moi>t  desirable. 

GEORGE  A.  WILLARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Old  Wabwick*  May  J5«  1855. 
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REPORT 

OP  THE 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

OF  THB 

TOWN    OF    COVENTRY. 


The  School  Committee  of  Coventry ,  R,  i.,  in  accordance  toith  the  itsual  custom 
of  their  predecessors,  and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Report : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  this  town,  held  on  Monday,  June  5thf 
1854,  James  B<  Scott,  Henry  S.  Vaughn  and  Benjamin  V.  Gallup  were 
elected  School  Committee  for  the  year  ensuing. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  election  they  met  and  organizedf 
appointing  Benjamin  Y*  Gallup,  Chairman^  and  Henry  S.  Vaughn, 
Clerk. 

Four  regular  and  ten  special  meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
year.  In  apportioning  the  public  money,  examining  teachers,  and 
visiting  schools,  the  board  decided  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  Com^ 
mittce  of  the  year  previous.  The  transactions  of  the  Committee  will 
now  be  referred  to  under  their  respective  departments. 

DISTRICT  LIMITS. 

There  have  been  made  no  alterations  with  regard  to  the  boundaries 
of  districts  during  the  past  year. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  whole  amount  apportioned  was  -            -        (2,071  44 

Received  from  the  State,   -            -  $1,547  68 

*•    Town  Tax,             -  200  24 

"    Registry  Tax,        -  251  15 

Apportionment  of  District  No.  10,  72  35 

Undivided  last  year,         -           -  02       $2071  44 
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The  amonnt  appoTtioned  each  District,  BTerogo  attendanoei  &c.i 
nhown  in  the  following  Table. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 
With  regard  to  Text  Books,  the  Committee  tlionght  that  with  a  vcrj' 
few  exceptions,  (if  anj,)  those  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  this  town 
ore  among  the  best  extant,  coneequentlj  have  made  no  changes,  and 
believing  that  there  ore  booka  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  sciences  to 
be  advaDtageouslj  taught  in  coounon  schools,  have  made  no  additions. 

EXiMIKATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  duty  has  been  performed  by  the  board  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  by  the  iudividoal  members,  each  acting  as  a  sub- committee. 
Teachers  for  the  winter  term  were  examined  by  the  board  generallj, 
those  for  the  summer  by  a  Bab-committee.  In  all,  there  hare  been  ex- 
amined twenty-gii  teachers,  twenty  of  whom  received  ccrtifii'ateE,  the 
remainder — sii — failing  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  their  competency 
for  so  high  and  responsible  a  colling,  wero  rejected. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  we  have  endearored  to  give  each  candi- 
date an  impartial  trial,  occupying  a  sufhcieut  length  of  lime — from  two 
to  six  hours  in  each  instance — for  each  one  to  do  himself  justice,  and 
([ive  the  Committee  a  fair  representation  of  his  qualifications. 

Those  who  received  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  seemed  con- 
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•cious  that  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  was  called  for,  and  manifested 
I  disposition  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand*  while  those  who  were  re- 
ected,  in  most  instances  submitted  without  murihuring,  having  become 
Mitisficd  that  they  were  deficient. 

STATE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS* 

The  members  of  the  Committee  living  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
took  it  upon  themselves  each  to  visit  and  have  the  oversight  of  that 
portion  of  the  schools  which  was  nearest  and  most  convenient,  conse- 
quently thej  could  not  be  visited  by  the  board,  wjiich  would  have  been 
desirable,  and  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  visited  according  to  law. 

In  one  instance  the  school  closed  while  that  committee  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  it  was  out  of  town.  In  another,  the  committee  to  whoso 
supervision  the  school  was  assigned,  did  not  receive  due  notice  of  the 
the  time  of  its  commencing  or  closing,  and  in  two*  others,  the  schools 
being  taught  by  members  of  the  committee,  it  was  mod  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  them  an  official  visit. 

At  these  visitations,  the  committee  endeavored  to-  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  the  importance  of  strict  obedience  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  school,  to  encourage  them  to  be  punctual  in  attendance, 
prompt  in  recitaton,  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  useful 
information. 

Concerning  the  school  houses,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  they  are 
generally  in  good  condition,  some  of  them  having  been  repaired  daring 
the  yc€ur. 

The  several  schools  will  now  be  noticed  in  their  order. 

DISTRICT  No.  1,  AND  DISTRICT  No.  3. 

The  schools  in  these  two  districts  are  united,  and  occupy  the  school 
house  in  district  No.  3, — Hopkins. 

A  summer  term  was  commenced  here  by  Mr.  Aaron  W.  Bates,  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  present  committee.  Soon  after  they 
were  qualified  to  act,  the  members  visited  the  district ;  found  the  school 
house  closed,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  Mr.  Bates  after  teaching 
five  weeks,  had  asked  and  received  a  dismissal,  wishing  to  engage  in 
other  business.  Of  course,  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  school 
during  the  short  term  it  continued,  they  are  unable  to  speak.  Subse- 
quently, a  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Maria  £.  Bowen.  This  was  a 
very  good  school.  The  house  was  neat,  good  order  prevailed,  the 
teacher  labored  diligently,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  in  the  scholars 
a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  studies  pursued.  Of  course,  gratifying 
improvement  was  the  result.     The  winter  school  was  taught  by  Mr. 
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Wilkins  U.  Potter,  who  labored  faithfuUj  and  sacceesfully  for  its  im- 
provement, though  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  the  necessaritj 
increased  number  of  classes,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance, 
rendered  it  verj  difficult  to  secure  the  excellence  of  order  and  thorough- 
ness of  teaching  which  characterised  the  sehool  during  the  preceding 
term.  This  school  ought  immediately  to  bo  provided  with  outline  maps, 
a  globe  and  other  apparatus.  That  every  district  should  be  furnished 
with  these  important  aids  to  successful  teaching  is  very  desirable,  but 
the  size  and  present  circmnstances^  of  this  school  seem  espedalfy  to  de- 
mand it. 

DISTEICT  No.  2— McGKEGOR. 

The  school  in  this  district  is  small.  No  summer  term  was  kept. 
The  winter  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Welcome  A.  Colvin.  At  the 
first  visit  the  school  appeared  to  be  doing  very  well,  though  the  teacher 
was  not  perhaps  quite  so  energetic  as  some  others.  Complaint  was  after- 
wards made  to  the  committee  that  improper  punishments  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  teacher,  but  upon  investigation,  the  charge  was  not 
sustained.  At  the  visit  near  the  close  of  the  term,  so  few  scholars  were 
present,  owing  partly  to  sickness  in  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  to 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  parents,  that  the  committee  cannot  speak 
definitely  concerning  the  improvement  made,  and  can  only  say  that  at 
e(U)h  of  the  visits  good  order  appeared  to  be  maintained. 

DISTRICT  No.  4-.RICE  CITY. 

This  district  had  no  summer  school.  The  winter  term  was  taught 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Tillinghast,  an  experienced  and  competent  teacher. 
Though  this  school  contained  some  scholars  who  had  made  good 
advancement,  the  majority  were  small  and  backward,  which  rendered  it 
less  interesting  than  some  others,  but  it  was  perseveringly  taught,  and 
very  perceptible  improvement  was  made  by  the  scholars,  both  in  their 
studies  and  deportment. 

DISTRICT  No,  5— AQUIDNIC. 

The  summer  school  in  this  district  was  taught  by  Miss  Esther  £. 
Bowen.  As  it  commenced  before  the  present  Committee  was  qualified, 
it  had  been  taught  several  weeks  before  it  was  visited.  At  this  time 
good  order  appeared  to  have  been  established,  and  the  school  was 
evidently  making  improvement.  At  the  second  visit  only  eight  or 
nine  small  scholars  were  present ;  but  judging  from  their  appearance, 
and  that  of  the  school  at  the  former  visit,  it  is  probable  quite  good 
progress  would  have  been  made,  had  the  teacher  received  proper  en- 
couragement, and  the  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
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The  trustees  engaged  Mr.  Layton  E.  Seamans  to  teach  their  winter 
school,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  for  examination  ;  but  being 
a  stranger  to  one  member  of  the  same,  was  inquired  of  in  reference  to 
his  moral  character ;  but  failed  to  satisfy  them  that  on  this  point  he 
was  legally  qualified.  Thej  therefore  refused  him  an  examination,  and 
gaye  him  their  reason  for  so  doing.  After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks, 
the  committee  providentially  heard  that  Mr.  Seamans  had  procured  a 
State  certificate,  and  was  teaching  said  school ;  but  were  not  officially 
informed  of  the  fact  till  it  had  been  in  session  some  four  or  six  weeks, 
and  feeling  that  all  was  not  right,  refused  to  recognize  the  school. 

In  investigating  the  snbjeott  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Inspector 
who  signed  his  county  certificate,  ujid  the  Commissioner  who  counter- 
aigned  it,  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  at  the  time, 
and  farther,  that  had  they  been,  according  to  information  from  them 
obtained,  the  certificate  would  by  no  moans  have  been  given.  This  led 
the  committee  to  suspect  that  unjustifiable  means  were  taken  to  procure 
said  certificate,  and  believing  that  if,  at  the  time  he  was  rejected  by  the 
committee,  he  was  disqualified,  he  was  no  less  so  at  any  subsequent 
time,  accordingly  after  mature  deliberation,  on  the  29th  of  January, . 
1855,  by  authority  in  them  vested  in  Sec.  56  of  the  **  Acts  relating  to  • 
Public  Schools,"  the  committee  dismissed  said  Seamans  firom  the  office 
'  of  teacher  of  public  school  in  the  town  of  Coventry. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  tibe  school,  as  we  were  informed; . 
having  been  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Trustees  of  said  district. 

The  Commissioner  being  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  proposed  ^a 
compromise,  by  which  the  committee  were  to  recognize  Mr.  Seamans' 
school,  and  he  was  to  give  up  his  State  certificate,  and  remain  as  one 
of  their  certificated  teachers. 

To  this  the  committee  agreeed,  and  offered  Mr.  Seamans  a  certificate, 
which  would  approbate  him  for  the  term  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  But 
he  refused  to  accept  it,  by  which  the  compromise  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing its  object. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  said  school  the  committee  would  not 
presume  to  speak,  not  having  exercised  any  supervision  over  it. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  term,  application  was  made  to  the  com- 
mittee, for  an  order  for  all  the  money  in  the  treasury  belonging,  to  said 
district.  This  order  would  have  been  promptly  given,  had  Mr.  Seamans 
conformed  to  the  proposed  compromise.  An  order  was  given  for  so 
much  money  as  would  pay  Mr.  Seamans  for  the  time  he  had  taugh,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  dismissal,  including  that  day.  This  left  a  balance  of 
$14  87  in  favor  of  said  district,  for  which  the  committee  refused  to  give 
an  order,  claiming  that  after  the  29th  of  January ^  1855,  Mr«.  Seamans 
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was  not  a  legally  qualified  teacher,  and  consequently  were  not  authoLsed 
by  law  to  do  so. 

From  this  decision  of  the  Committee  the  Trustees  appealed  to  the 
Commisioner,  praying  that  that  decision  might  be  reversed.  But  the 
Conmiisioner,  after  an  impartial  trial,  in  his  decision  upon  the  casef 
sustained  the  Committee  in  the  course  they  had  taken.  We  are  aware 
that  the  transactions  in  re£Drence  to  this  case  have  subjected  the  com- 
mittee to  the  censure,  and  even  to  the  ridicule  of  some,  but  in  this,  a» 
in  all  other  of  their  acts,  they  hare  been  governed  by  what  they  oo»- 
sidcred  duty,  and  have  discharged  that  duty  irrespective  of  persons. 

DISTRICT  No.  6— BOWEN^  HILL. 

The  summer  and  winter  terms  of  thi»  school  were  both  taught  by 
Miss  Mary  £.  Albro,  a  very  successsful  teacher. 

At  all  the  visits  the  house  was  neat,  the  scholars  appeared  interested, 
.and  the  school  well,  though  mildly  governedr  and  very  thoroughly 
;taught. 

DISTRICT  No.  7— SPRUCE. 

Alice  Williams,  teacher.  At  first  visit  found  the  sehool  well  attendedr 
>and  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Several  young  ladies  present  manifested 
a  becoming  Interest  in  the  welare  of  the  schooU  Unfortunately,  a^ 
second  visit,  but  very  few  scholars  were  present.  Owing  to  some 
cause  unknown  to  the  committee,  the  older  scholars  had  left  school 
which  made  .^uite  a  difference  to  the  appearance  of  it;  liowever,  from 
the  examination  the  committee  was  able  to  make  of  those  present,  the 
improvement  was  commendable. 

The  winter  tena,  taught  by  Mr.  Jared  Griffiths,  was  muck  better 
attended.  Quito  a<Biimber  of  adult  scholars  attended,  who  took  deeided 
interest  in  the  prospeoty  of  the  school,  and  labored  in  a  commendable 
manner. 

The  teacher  did  his  beat  to  advance  his  pupils,  and  in  some  braneh^ 
succeeded  well.  Order  good.  .  Grammar  and  reading  exercises  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Not  so  jujuch  improvement  in  arithmetic  as  was 
hoped  at  first  visit.  On  the  whole,  very  good  proficiency  was  made  by 
the  school  generally.  The  older  scholars  evinced  quite  a  different 
spirit  from  that  of  last  winter  «teaiiu  .and  the  committee  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  a  -friendly  feeling  existing  between  them  and  the 
iteacher,  so  essential  to  the  progress  desired.  This  school  stands  among 
the  first  in  town  in  point  of  advancement. 

DISTRICT  No.  8— TOWN  HOUSE. 

The  summer  term  was  taught  by  their  former  teacher,  Miss  AJlen, 
a  lady  well  qualified  for  teaching,  and  who  managed  the  school  in  a 
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manner  satisfaotorj  to  the  committee  and  her  employers.  The  trustee 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  services  of  a  teacher  for  the  winter 
term,  although  he  made  an  engagement  with  two  or  three :  therefore 
had  no  school. 

DISTRICT  No.  9— ANDREW. 

Reuhen  W.  Scott,  teacher.  Teacher's  second  term  in  this  school. 
Very  good  order.  Teacher  labored  faithfully  with  his  scholarsT,  and  at 
the  second  yisitation  the  committee  was  highly  gratified  in  finding  a 
much  larger  number  present  than  at  any  former  visit.  The  school  bore 
evidence  of  much  training,  and  acquitted  themselves  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner.  Everything  about  the  premises  had  been  improved,  and  the 
school  was  satisfactory  to  the  district. 

DISTRICT  No.  10— GEORGE  W.  GREEN. 

We  are  obliged  to  say,  as  has  been  said  in  former  reports,  that  this 
district  has  neither  school  nor  school  house.  A  manifest  indifference 
to  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  children,  has  seemed  to  pervade  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  have,  however,  been  some  indications  recently  of  their  arousing 
from  this  dormant  state,  and  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  advantages 
«f  a  school.  We  hope  that  if  there  is  a  spark  of  interest  yet  left,  it  will 
be  nourished,  and  that  our  successors  will  be  able  to  give  them  a  more 
favorable  report. 

DISTRICT  No.  11— CENTRAL. 

The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Maria  E. 
Bo  wen,  their  former  teacher.  Much  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  for  the  advancement  of  the  school,  and  was  attended  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  The  discipline  was  unexceptionable,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  Geography,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  were  interesting, 
the  scholars  evincing  a  thoroughness  in  each  branch.  Altogether  the 
school  made  good  proficiency,  and  bore  marked  evidence  of  a  skillful 
and  efficient  teacher. 

The  winter  term  was  conmienced  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  appeared  not 
to  understand  our  system  of  teaching,  and  therefore  labored  under  much 
embarrassment.  After  teaching  a  few  weeks,  learning  that  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  with  his  school,  he  very  unceremoniously  left  and 
did  not  return.  Another  term  of  three  months  was  taught  by  Mr.  Cole. 
The  Committee  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  visit  this  school,  but 
learn  that  it  was  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors. 

DISTRICT  No.  12— WHITMAN. 

Stephen  W.  Griffin,  teacher.     The  school  in  this  district  is  small. — 
As  might  be  expected,  good  order  was  established.    The  Committee- 
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found  the  school  engaged  in  the  radiments,  and  tibeir  recitations  gaie 
evidence  that  there  was  an  intention,  on  the  part  «of  both  teacher  and 
papils,  to  become  very  familiar  with  the  branches  studied.  At  the  sec- 
ond yisitation  it  was  found  that  good  discipline  had  been  maintained, 
and  such  improvement  made  as  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  commend- 
ing the  school. 

DISTRICT  No.  13— READ. 

This  district  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Isaac  Paine,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, labored  faithfully  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  those 
principles  which  are  so  necessary  to  success.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  his  labors  were  not  fully  appreciated  on  tibe  part  of  some  of  the 
older  male  members  of  the  school.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
school  as  a  whole,  evinced  a  very  good  degree  of  improvement,  and  if 
there  was  not  all  that  advancement  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  blame  cannot  be  attached  to  the  teacher. 

DISTRICT  No.  14— WASHINGTON. 

This  school  having  been  taught  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
not  deemed  expedient  to  remark  farther  than  to  say  that  the  usual  inter- 
est was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  district,  and  much  credit  is  due 
them  for  the  efforts  they  have  heretofore  made,  and  are  still  making,  to 
secure  to  their  children  a  convenient,  comfortable  and  well  furnished 
house,  in  which  to  receive  their  education.  With  regard  to  the  success 
attendant  upon  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  it  is  preferred  that  others  speak. 

DISTRICT  No.  15— COLVIN. 

A  summer  term  in  this  district  was  taught  by  Miss  Godfrey,  a  lady 
well  qualified  for  the  position,  ^nd  who  conducted  the  exorcises  in  a 
pleasing  and  skillful  manner.  The  recitations  were  distinguished  for 
their  clearness,  distinctness  and  correctness ;  the  order  good,  and  pro- 
gress perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  Braman  W.  Matteson.  At  the 
first  visit  the  Committee  found  the  school  doing  very  well,  giving  evi- 
dence that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  maintain  the  good  reputation  it 
had  already  acquired,  and  that  improvement  was  their  object.  At  the 
second  visit  the  Committee  were  pleased  to  find  their  anticipations  to  a 
good  degree  realized.  The  school  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  im- 
provement, which  speaks  very  well  for  Mr.  Matteson,  as  a  teacher, 
this  being  his  first  effort,  and  that  his  employers  were  satisfied  with  him 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  secured  his  services  one  month  after 
ihe  first  contract  had  expired. 
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DISTRICT  No.  16— COVENTRY  VILLAGE. 

Miss  Caroline  W.  James  has  taught  this  school  three  terms  daring 
the  jear.  The  school  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to 
have  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  her  pnpils,  conducting  the 
exercises  with  ease  and  ability,  the  scholars  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
be  attentive  and  obedient,  generallj,  and  exhibiting  in  their  recitations 
that  degree  of  promptness  and  intelligence,  which  for  children  of  their 
j^ars — the  most  of  them  being  young — showed  that  there  had  been  much 
skillfdl  training  and  commendable  proficiency  made. 

DISTRICT  No.  17— TAFTS. 

One  terra  of  public  school  was  taught  in  this  district  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Thompson,  whose  literary  qualifications  were  unexceptionable,  and  who 
apparently  labored  zealously  for  the  best  interest  of  his  pupils.  But 
the  Committee  cannot  speak  of  his  school  in  as  farordble  terms  as  they 
would  like  to.  At  the  commencement  it  was  visited,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  numerously  attended,  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars,  how- 
ever, small  and  backward,  though  there  were  a  few  adult  scholars,  who 
were  tolerably  well  advanced,  and  seemed  anxious  to  progress.  The 
Committee  being  unable  to  visit  it  at  its  close,  are  alsp  unable  to  speak 
of  its  condition. 

Another  term  of  three  months  was  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Carpen- 
ter, a  gentlenum  well  known  in  the  town  as  a  competent  teacher.  But 
having  a  large  number  of  small  and  backward  scholars,  it  seemed  very 
difficult  to  keep  that  order,  or  secure  the  attention  that  is  desirable. 
The  teacher  labored  zealously,  but  owing  to  irregularity  and  tardiness 
in  attendance,  was  unable  to  bring  his  school  up  to  that  point  for  which 
his  efforts  in  most  instances  would  be  adequate. 

DISTRICT  No.  18— HARRISVILLE. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
the  last  three  years,  thus  occupying  a  position  which  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  his  qualifications  or  ability  to  superintend  a 
school.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  usual  success  attended  his  efforts. 

These  statements  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  have  all 
been  made  in  good  faith.  It  has  been  our  object  to  give  a  fair  and  im- 
partial representation  of  all  the  important  facts  which  have  come  un^er 
our  notice.  But  we  know  that  **  to  err  is  human,"  and  if  anything  has 
been  misrepresented,  we  hope  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  error  in  judg- 
ment rather  than  design. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  or  even  deemed  necessary  in  this  report,  that 
many  suggestions  be  made,  our  predecessors  having  been  elaborate  and 
pointed  in  this  respect ;  and  if  we  should  attempt  to  make  many  they 
would  be  but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  already  been  made. 
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We  would  only  saj,  that,  as  ever j  district  but  one  is  in  possession  of 
a  good  school-house — an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  design  of  our  school  system,  and  as  the  State  has  recently  came  ap 
80  nobly  to  our  aid,  by  its  last  appropriation  by  which  the  apportion- 
ment to  each  district  is  materially  augmented,  being  $39  26  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  preriously  received  from  all  sources,  no  district  by 
the  last  apportionment  having  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  expend 
for  the  support  of  a  school,  it  is  hoped  that  a  corresponding  effort  will 
bo  made  by  the  people  of  this  town  to  securo  to  the  rising  generation 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  that  none  but  competent  teachers 
will  be  employed,  and  that  they  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  their  responsible, 
yet  sublime  calling.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  object  for  which 
common  schools  were  established  be  accomplished.  For  this  every  phi- 
lanthropist should  labor.  May  the  day  speedily  be  ushered  in,  when 
these  gbrious  results,  to  the  fullest  extent,  shall  be  realized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  V.  GALLUP, 

H.  S. .  VAUGHN,  ^  Committee, 

J.  B.  SCOTT, 


ANNUAL    REPOUT 

OF  TVB 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THB 


Wifm  0|  (^Hst  dmnmch. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  Tovon  of  East  Greenwich  respectfully  present 
thefollotoing  Report  of  their  transactionsfor  the  past  year : 

Tho  available  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  town  for  the 
past  year  were  as  follows : 

From  the  State — usual  appropriation,  -            -      $544  82 

**       "        *•      Special  appropriation}  -               196  30 

Town  appropriation,            -            -  -            -        181  60 

Registry  money,            -            -            -  -               139  17 


Whole  amount,        -  -  -  -    $1,061  89 

Which  being  divided  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  vote 
of  the  town,  gave  to  each  district  the  following  sum : 

To  District  No.  1,                            -                       -  $285  29 

"2,  ...           -  185  19 

"a  -           -           .           .  198  19 

"4,  -           -           -           -  .  203  39 

"5.  ....  189  09 

$961  15 
30 


i 
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The  trustee  of  the  Maxwell  fund  reported  to  the  Committee,  that  one 
dividend,  amounting  to  $93  75,  was  due,  and  payable  to  his  order  ;  and 
that  another  of  probably  the  same  amount  would  be  payable  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

It  was  then  voted  by  the  Committee  that  these  dividends  from  the 
Maxwell  fund  be  divided  equally  among  the  scholars,  giving  to  each 
scholar,  according  to  the  returns  of  last  year,  about  80  cents  ;  and  this 
is  to  be  appropriated  toward  the  expenses  of  the  summer  school.  The 
whole  amount,  then,  of  means  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  this 
town  for  the  present  year  will  be  $1,249  39. 

Schools  have  been  kept  in  all  the  districts,  except  No.  1,  during  the 
summer  three  months,  and  in  District  No.  3,  four  months,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $14  75  per  month.  The  money  for  the  support  of  these 
schools  was  from  last  years  appropriation. 

During  the  winter  schools  have  been  kept  in  all  the  districts  four 
months,  at  an  average  expense,  in  Districts  Nos.  2, 3,  4  and  5,  of  $27  38 
per  month,  including  the  board  of  teachers  and  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school. 

In  District  No.  1  two  schools,  one  under  a  female  and  the  other  under 
a  male  teacher,  at  a  cost  of  $68  33  per  month,  have  been  kept  for  four 
months.  * 

In  District  No.  2  there  is  no  school-house.  The  trustee  for  this  dis- 
trict was  notified  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Octpber,  that  un- 
less a  proper  and  convenient  room  was  provided  for  the  school  for  the 
coming  winter,  no  bills  could  be  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  same. 
A  room  was  procured  and  fitted  up  by  the  trustee  as  well  as  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances ;  but  it  is  notoriously  unfit  for  a  school- 
room, and  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a  house  should  be  built  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  Commitiee  earnestly  recommend  the  inhabitants  to  take 
some  steps  toward  this  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  District  No.  1  the  school-house  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  district,  the  location  is  bad  and  some  action  is  impera- 
tively called  for  from  the  inhabitants,  toward  providing  a  suitable  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  children  of  the  district :  or,  if  affairs 
remain  in  the  same  state  that  they  are  now,  the  Committee  will  be  com- 
pelled to  disapprove  of  the  present  building,  and  withhold  their  portion 
of  the  public  money. 

The  school-houses  in  Districts  Nos.  3  and  4  need  repair  and  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  trustees  are  requested  to  bring  tlie  matter  before  the 
people  in  their  district  meetings. 

In  District  No.  5  the  school-house  is  in  bettor  condition  than  those  in 
the  other  districts,  yet  some  enlargement  is  required  here.  Although 
this  school  has  been  under  the  management  of  a  female  teacher,  both 
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winter  and  summer,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  will,  we  think,  compare 
very  favorably  with  any  other  in  the  town. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

THOMAS  G.  FRY,  Chairnum, 

JAMES  H.  ELDREDGE,  Clerk, 

To  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  East  Greenwich,  May  Town  Meeting, 
1855. 


WEST  GREENWICH^NO  REPORT. 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

OP  THB 

TOWN    OF    BRISTOL. 


(School  Committee  op  the  Town  por  the  Year. 
North  District,— GEORGE  C.  HATCH. 


N.  E. 


Middle      «« 


South 


t4 
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LEONARD  WRIGHT. 

WM.  MANCHESTER, 
BENJAMIN  PITMAN, 
STEPHEN  T.  CHURCH. 

(L  N.  HOB  ART, 

JOHN  ADAMS, 

JONA.  D.  WALDRON, 

WILLIAM  PAUL, 

WM.  L.  PECKHAM, 

JOHN  B.  MUNRO, 
[JOHN  H.  PITMAN. 

I.  N.  HOBART,  Chairman. 

JONA.  D.  WALDRON,  Secretary. 

GEORGE  B.  MUNRO,  Superintendenl, 


In  submitting  their  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  ask  attention : — 

1. — To  THE   State   op  the   Schools. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

N.  B.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Principal;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Eddy,  Assistant. 
The  following  studies  have  been  pursued  : 

1  Arithmetic, 
Aual^sL^'dComposition  of  Sentences. 
Zoology. 
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i  Algebra, 
By  the  Middle  Class.  <  Natural  Philosophy  with  Experiments, 

(  Book-keepiug. 

'  Astronomy, 

BytheSeniorClasJPSte'nce. 

^  Rhetoric. 

'  Composition, 
By  all  the  Classes.    g«S-8;^„„, 

^  Penmanship- 

Optional,  I  ^f^^^ 

'nder  the  direction  of  a  principal  of  approved  ability  and  fidelity, 
'd  by  an  assistant  of  established  reputation,  as  a  successful  teacher, 

school  has  been  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition, 
'he  number  of  pupils  that  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  is  greater  than 
:  of  any  previous  year,  though  the  average  attendance  is  a  fraction 

than  last  year. 

'he  government  of  the  school  is  mild,  yet  firm  and  decided.  The 
:ruction  is  thorough — not  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  by  any  school  in 
fv  England — and  the  course  of  study  as  comprehensive  as  that  pur^ 
d  in  our  best  Academies. 

?o  parents  desiring  the  thorough  intellectual  culture  of  their  child- 
,  and  their  moral  improvement,  there  are  here  offered  opportunities 
Bly  excelled. 

Tour  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  opportunities  are  bet- 
appreciated,  from  year  to  year,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
ition,  among  the  people,  to  improve  them. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

rlr.  Ezekiol  Rich,  Principal;  Miss  Hannah  Easterbrooks,  Assistant. 
The  studies  pursued  are  as  follows  : 

Orthography,  Reading, 

Penmanship,  Geography, 

Arithmetic,  Grammar, 

History  of  the  U.  S.  Composition  of  Sentences, 

Declamation. 

it  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rich,  a  gentleman 
1  known  to  some  of  your  Committee,  as  a  popular  teacher,  and 
•rough  disciplinarian,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  principal  in  this 
tool.  The  high  reputation  brought  with  him  was  fully  sustained.— 
der  his  management,  with  an  assistant,  tried,  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
irge  of  her  duties,  the  school  was  eminently  successful  during  the 
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first  three  terms,  when  the  health  of  the  teacher  so  far  declined  as  to 
make  his  resignation  imperative. 

After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  a  teacher  suited  to 
the  position,  your  Committee  decided  to  unite  the  two  Grammar  Schools, 
and  employ  an  additional  female  assistant.  The  school  has,  therefore, 
for  the  last  term  of  the  year,  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Porter,  assisted  by  Miss  H.  Easterbrooks  and  Miss  Aphia  Adams. 

However  high  a  place  this  school  has  held  in  the  public  estimation,  it 
has  never  been  more  successful,  nor  more  deserving  of  confidence  and 
commendation,  than  during  this  year. 

SECOND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Aaron  Porter,  Teacher. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  First  Grammar  School. 

This  School,  established  during  the  previous  year,  under  many  un- 
favorable circumstances,  has  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  your 
conmiittee.  The  teacher  has  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  proper  in  the 
school  room,  and  has  sought  untiringly  to  attain  it.  He  understands 
his  own  duties,  and  has  performed  them  with  commendable  success. 
That  he  has  been  successful  too,  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  in  the  studies  pursued,  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
at  the  quarterly  examinations.  Your  committee  think  it  due,  both  to 
the  teacher  and  the  scholars,  to  say,  that  for  accuracy,  distinctness  of 
of  apprehension,  and  readiness  in  answering  questions  that  relate  im- 
imediately  to  tlie  studies  pursued,  this  school  has  been  second  to  none 
in  the  town. 

Its  whole  course  has  been  one  of  gratifying  progress. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bourn,  Principal ;  Miss  Emily  L.  Adams,  Assistant. 
Instruction  has  been  given,  during  the  year,  as  follows  : 
In  Orthography,  Reading, 

Penmanship,  Geography, 

Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. 
The  teachers  in  this  school  have  been  too  long  tried,  and  are  too  well 
known,  to  need  any  commendation.  They  have  met  and  performed  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  year  with  the  same  energy,  patience  and  perse- 
verence,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  them.  Nor  have  they  been 
less  successful  than  before.  Order  has  pervaded  the  school  room,  and 
habits  of  study  have  been  formed  in  many  young  minds,  that  Avill  be  of 
the  highest  importance  in  their  future  studies.  In  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  now  marked  out  for  our  schools,  this  school  holds  an  importaut 
place,  and  performs  well  the  duties  assigned  it. 
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WOOD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Green,  Teacher. 

In  this  school  instruction  is  given  in — 

Orthography,  Bcadingf 

Penmanship,  Gebgraphji 

Grammar,  Arithmetic, 

History  of  the  U.  S. 

Tlirough  the  patient  and  trying  labors  of  the  teacher,  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  children,  for  whose  special  benefit  this  school  was  estab- 
lished, have  been  gathered  into  and  enjoyed,  for  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  the  instruction  it  affords. 

Among  the  parents  a  still  deeper  interest,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  has  been  excited.  Most  of  them  now  cheerfully 
co-operate  with  the  committee  and  the  teacher,  in  the  efforts  made  to 
qualify  their  chidren  for  stations  of  usefulness  and  respectability. 

That  part  of  our  population  for  whose  advantage  this  school  is  sus- 
tained— without  cost  to  themselves — has  a  just  claim  to  our  sympathies, 
and  our  efforts  for  their  improvement.  The  circamstances  under  which 
they  are  placed  are  unfavorable  tc)  self-elevation,  and  suited  to  crush 
all  laudable  ambition,  and  every  feeling  that  prompts  one  to  aspire  for 
a  better  condition.  Thus  ciroumstancedt  thoy  claim  at  our  hand  what 
they  cannot  procure  for  themselves.  And  your  committee  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  the  efforts  made  have  already  met  a  rich  return,  which 
encourages  them  to  recommend  further  expenditure  for  this  school. 

There  are  three  Primary  Schools,  known  as  the  North,  South  and 
Central. 

The  course  of  instruction  marked  out  for  these  schools  is  as  follows  : 

Orthography,         *  Reading, 

Primary  Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

NORTH  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  M.  A.  Watdwell,  Principal;  Miss  M.  A.  Bennett,  Assistant. 

SOUTH  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Richmond,  Principal ;  Miss  M.  A.  Bradford,  Assistant, 
for  the  first  two  terms,  and  Miss  Abby  D.  Monroe,  for  the  last  two. 

CENTRAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Teacher. 

These  schools  have  all  moved  on  through  the  year,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  competent,  and — excepting  the  assistant  for  the  last  two  terms. 
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in  the  second  primary  sohool'^-experienced  teachers.  This  assistantf 
prior  to  her  appointmonti  was  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  High 
School.  The  appointment,  though  unexpected,  was  not  undeserved,  as 
is  apparent  bj  the  manner  in  which  she  performs  the  duties  of  her  new 
position.  The  teachers  in  these  schools,  your  committee  take  pleasure 
in  saying,  appear  interested  in  their  work,  and  are  successful  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  education,  that  will  qualify  our  young  men  and 
women  for  the  duties  that  will  hereafter  be  devolved  upon  them. 

In  none  of  our  schools  is  there  a  greater  trial  of  patience  than  in 
these.  The  pupils  are  generally  young,  and  need  a  constant  oversight 
Without  ftny,  or  at  best  with  but  little  power  of  self-government,  they 
have  constantly  to  be  governed*  Being  naturally  fond  of  play,  they 
have  less  relish  for  study.  A  situation  surrounded  with  more  difficul- 
ties, and  requiring  more  patience  and  more  painstaking  labor,  cannot 
be  easily  imagined. 

To  make  these  burdens  as  lights  and  these  labors  as  agreeable  as 
possible,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending  these  schoob, 
should  readily  and  constantly  second  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to 
maintain  a  proper  discipline,  and  to  form  those  habits  that  are  essential 
to  the  future  happiness  of  the  child,  and  the  future  progress  of  the 
scholar. 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  J.  C»  Hich,  Principal ;  Miss  Usher,  Assistant. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in 

Orthography,  Reading, 

Penmanship,  Geography, 

Arithmetic,  Grammar, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Drtiwing, 

Composition,  Declamation. 

From  long  connection  with  this  school,  as  teacher,  the  principal  has 
peculiar  advantages.  A  large  number  of  the  scholars  have  had  no  othef 
teacher.  He  has  trained  them,  formed  their  habits  of  study,  and  made 
them  such  scholars  as  they  arc.  And  Well  do  the  results  attest  his 
success.  The  school  is  well  governed,  and  well  instructed,  and  holds  s 
place  among  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  The  large  increase  of 
scholars  has  made  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  for  the  last  two 
terms  of  the  year.  The  assistant  is  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  and  is 
now  doing  good  service  as  a  teacher. 

NORTH  EAST  DISTRICT. 
Mr.  Lyman  B»  Hatch,  Teacher. 
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he  Btadies  that  have  been  pursaed  are 

Orthography,  Beading, 

Peomanship,  Geography, 

Grammar,  History  of  the  U.  S. 

Book-keeping. 

good  degree  of  success  has  attended  the  labors  of  the  teacher* 
progress  of  many  of  the  pupils  has  been  seriously  interrupted  by 

gularity  in  attendance — an  evil  from  which  all  our  scholars  suffer  in 

eater  or  less  degree 

!aking  due  allowance  for  this,  quite  as  much  progress  has  been 

[e  as  could  be  expected. 

NOBTH  DISTBICT. 

[r.  J.  I.  Gorton,  Teacher. 

be  studies  have  been  as  follows  : 

Orthography,  Beading, 

Penmanship,  Geography, 

Grammar,  Arithmetic, 

Composition,  Drawing. 

his  is  a  small  school,  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  young  scholars. — 
teacher  has  succeeded  in  interesting  his  pupils  in  their  respeotire 
lies,  and  in  forming  habits  of  promptness,  in  recitation.  Geography 
tudied  chiefly  with  the  Outline  Maps,  and  there  has  been  evinoed  a 
d  degree  of  thoroughness  in  this  interesting  branch  of  an  education. 
I  school,  as  a  whole,  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

POINT  PLEASANT. 

[iss  Harriet  Norris,  tpaoher. 

nstruction  has  been  giren  in 

Orthography,  Beading, 

Penmanship,  Geogpraphy, 

Arithmetic.  History  of  the  U.  S. 

'his  is  also  a  small  school,  seldom  having  as  many  as  twenty  scholars, 
ier  the  management  of  an  experienced  teacher,,  it  has  enjoyed  an- 
QT  year  of  prosperity.  The  scholars  have  made  such  improTement 
)vinces  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  and  Uie  attention  of  the  pupils  to 
studies  yursued. 

laving  noticed  each  school,  by  itself,  your  Committee  desire,  before 
sing  this  part  of  the  report,  to  express  the  opinion  that  your  public 
ools  have  ueyer  enjoyed  a  year  of  more  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and 
e  never  been  in  a  better  condition.  With  teachers,  in  all  respects 
lal  to  those  now  employed,  and  the  continued  fostering  care  of  the 
31 
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town,  there  is  an  open  way  before  our  sohoob  to  as  high  a  position  as 
can  be  attained  by  any  in  New  England. 

In  thus  speaking,  your  Committee  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the 
teachers  employed  cannot  still  improve  themselves,  for  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  There  is  unquestionably  an  opportunity  for  further 
improvement.  None  is  yet  perfect.  Nor  does  your  Committee  intend 
io  intimate  that  the  high  position  indicated  can  be  attained  without  in- 
Greased  expenditures  for  educational  purposes.  There  will  be,  with  the 
increase  of  out  populatran,  and  tiie  spirit  of  improvement  that  is  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  among  us,  increasing  demand  for  the  means  of 
public  instruction.  These  means  must  bo  supplied,  if  we  would  not 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  our  general  prosperity. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

2.  Your  Committee  next  ask  attention  to  the  Course  of  Instruction 
that  has  been  pursued  in  our  schools.  Its  general  design  is  to  take  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  alphabet,  and  give  it  such  an  education  as  will 
qualify  it  for  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  Hfe,  and  the  duties 
of  a  Republican  citizen,  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools, 
or  to  prosecute  successfully,  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  our 
Colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning.  How  successfully  this 
Course  of  Instruction  is  to  be  carded  out,  depends  largely  upon  its  be- 
ginning. A  mistake  here  must  be  felt  through  the  whole  course.  Spe- 
cial care  must,  then,  be  given  to  out  Primary  Schools,  No  scholar 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  these  schools  till  well  prepared  for  the  next 
more  advanced.  The  instruction  herd  must  be  thorough  and  complete, 
or  the  scholar  will  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  course  under  many  dis- 
advantages. This  remark  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Interme- 
diate and  Grammar  Schools.  The  desire  ntanifosted  by  both  parents 
and  children,  for  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  High  School,  may  be 
a  laudable  one ;  but  without  a  suitable  preparation,  it  will  be  but  of 
little  advantage  to  iSbe  schollir,  and  will  reflect  but  IHtle  Credit  to  the 
parent. 

Your  Committee  invrte  attention  to  the  following  remarks  relative  to 
this  subject,  finom  the  Principal  of  the  High  Schools : 

**  A  very  serious  defect,  and  one  whic^  greatly  impedes  the  progress 
of  our  scholars  after  they  enter  the  High  School,  is  the  want  of  previous 
thorough  mathematical  training.  The  remedy  for  this  defect  is  not  to 
put  the  children  to  the  study  of  Aritlnnetic  at  an  earlier  age ;  for  the 
tendency  is  already  in  favor  of  tasking  their  minds  too  young.  And 
writbmetic.  of  all  studies,  should  not  be  forced  upon  a  ehild  at  a  very 
early  age.  But  porobaUy  no  remedy  would  prove  so  efficacious  as  a 
more  extended  course,  at  the  proper  age,  of  Menial  ArithmHie,    Such  a 
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book  as  Colbum's  First  Lessons  is  inralaable  for  this  purpose.  If  oar 
children  could  be  carried  thoroughly  through  that  work,  instead  of  being 
hurried  into  the  larger  books  for  the  sake  of  the  **  ciphering,*'  tiliey 
would  make  more  real  progress,  and  would  acquire  a  power  of  arith- 
metical analysis  and  ready  solution  of  arithmetical  questions  which 
would  be  of  fisu:  more  value  to  them  than  double  the  time  spent  in  ^*  ci- 
phering/* Besides,  any  time  supposed  to  be  lost  while  dwelling  upon 
Mental  Arithmetic,  would  be  more  than  regained  afterwards  by  the  ad- 
ditional rapidity  and  thoroughness  they  would  thus  secure  in  the  more 
adTanced  studies.  Probably  no  other  improrement  so  easily  made, 
would  produce  a  result  so  marked  and  so  salutary  through  all  the  ensu- 
ing stages  of  the  pupil's  course." 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

3.  By  a  vote  of  the  town  the  question  of  proYiding  better  accommo- 
dations for  the  school  in  the  Middle  District  was  submitted  to  your 
Oommittee.  Acting  under  the  authority  given,  a  sub-committee,  con- 
aiating  of  Messrs.  Ohnrch,  Manchester,  B.  Pitman,  and  J.  M.  Gooding. 
was  i^pointed,  with  power  to  make  such  alteration  in,  or  addition  to, 
the  faouse^  as  was  demanded  by  the  increasing  population  of  the  distoict. 
They  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them«  and  will  report  to  the 
lorwn.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  house  has  been  so 
altered  as  to  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  more  than  a  hundred 
•oholars.  And  your  Committee  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  new 
room,  which  will  seat  fifty  scholars,  is  not  surpassed,  in  respect  to  its 
arrangement,  by  any  school-room  in  the  State. 

The  whole  house,  both  its  exterior  and  interior,  is  an  honor  to  the 
town,  and  reflects  much  credit  to  the  good  sense,  and  the  taste  of  Uie 
gentlemen  who  superintended  its  alteration. 

But  the  work  of  improvement  in  our  school  accommodation  is  only 
just  begun. 

The  Wood  Street  School  very  much  needs  a  more  convenient  room* 
As  is  well  known  to  the  town,  the  room  tliis  school  occupies  was  n«ver 
designed  for  school  purposes.  Nor  can  it  be  so  altered  as  to  reader  it 
suitable  for  a  school,  without  making  it  unsuitable  for  a  house  of  wor^~ 
ship — ^for  which  it  was  originally  erected,  and  is  still  used.  Besides,  in 
the  severe  weather  of  winter,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  ordinary  means, , 
to  keep  the  room  comfortably  warm. 

Your  Committee  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  a  new  house, 
suited  to  school  purposes,  be  erected  at  an  early  day,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  school.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  relative  to  the 
room  occupied  by  our  Central  Primary  School.  It  is  whoUy  unfit  for  a 
public  school,  and  has  been,  and  still  is,  occupied  only  because  your 
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Committee  can  find  no  other  place,  centrally  located,  that  is  as  good.— 
Without  better  school-rooms,  both  these  schools  most  be  carried  forward 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

4.  In  calling  attention  to  this  subject  jour  Committee  would  say,  that 
the  appropriations  of  the  last  year  hare  been  expended  as  economically 
as  seemed  compatible  with  the  highest  welfieire  of  the  schools.  Stinted 
appropriations  can  result  only  in  meagre  success ;  while  liberal  appro- 
priations, we  may  expect,  will  be  followed  by  large  success.  Grateful 
for  the  past,  and  confident  that  the  town  will  hereafter  see  its  reward,  in 
the  greater  intelligence,  virtue  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  your  Com- 
mittee ask  a  slightly  increased  appropriation  for  the  year  to  come. — 
With  increasing  business,  and  the  prospects  of  a  still  greater  increase, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  ask  and  expect  enlarged  appropria- 
tions for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  are  soon 
to  manage  the  business,  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the  town.  It  is  ours 
to  sow,  for  others  to  reap.  And  what  is  sown  in  the  present  will  be 
reaped  in  the  future.  Posterity  will  be  as  intelligent,  and  virtuous, 
and  happy  as  it  can  with  the  means  we  provide.  At  the  foundation  of 
all  financial  and  social  prosperity,  is  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
people ;  and  these  depend  largely  upon  our  public  schools.  Let  these 
be  generously  sustained,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded,  and 
we  have  little  to  fear,  and  mnch  to  hope, /or  and /ram  the  future. 

Your  Committee  therefore  respectfully  ask  an  appropriation  of  Forty 
Two  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I.  N.  HOBART,  Chairman. 

JONA.  D.  WALDRON,  Secretary. 
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FINANCES. 
Expenditures  for  the  year,  as  follows : 

SOUTH  DISTRICT. 

1014  Children  between  4  and  16  years  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus taken  in  the  year  1850. 
Arerage  expense  for  child  in  the  district  this  year,  $3  68 

Expense  for  child  on  Arerage  Register  No.        -  -         6  79 

High  School,        -  -  .  .        $962  76 

1st  Grammar  School,*  -  -  -      817  78  ^ 

2d         *♦  '  -  -  -  354  50 

Intermediate      ««      -  -  -  -      450  00 

Wood  Street      •*— teacher's  salary,  $243  75  }  237  75 

Expenses,  44  00( 

North  Primary  *•  -  -  -  350  00 

Center  Primary  School,        -  -  -     175  00 

South  Primary        •*        -  -  -  337  50 

$3735  29 

lODDLB  DISTBIOT. 

125  Children;  Average  Expense  for  child  $5  10. 
Expense  per  child  on  Average  Reg^ter  No., 
$7  87. 

Grammar  School,  ...  $513  00 

Point  Pleasant  School,  -  -        -       125  00 


$638  00 


N.  E.  DISTBIOT. 

50  Children ;  Average  Expense  each  $6  00. 

Expense  per  child  on  Average  Register  No., 
$10  00, 
Grammar  School,  ...  $300  00 

NORTH  DISTRICT. 

63  Children ;  Average  Expense  each,  $5  17. 

Expense  per  child  on  Average  Register  No., 
$11  60. 
Granmiar  School,  ...  $325  00 

$625  00 


$4,998  29 


1252  Children  between  4  and  16  years. 
Average  Expense  each  $3  99. 

Carried  forward,  .....  $4,996  29- 
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Brought  forward,  ... 

Examining  Committee  and  Superintendent, 
Paid  for  Rent  of  Booms,  ... 

Bepairs,  Stoves  and  pipe,  and  Contingent  Expense, 


$4,998  92 

$200  00 

85  00 

179  29 

$5,462  58 


1654,  May. 


Receipts, 


By  balance  of  Begister  Tax  on  hand  at 


Hie  close  of  last  year. 

-    $       2  56 

*     Received  firom  State, 

1,237  90 

*           "        from  Town, 

-     3,800  00 

*           **        Dividends  from  Banks, 

143  20 

*           **        Bent  of  Market  House, 

25  50 

*            **       Land  Bents  and  Interest, 

127  82 

«*        due  March  25th,  1855, 

194  93 
i 

$5,531  91 
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REPORT 

OP  TBI 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OF  THB 

TOWN   OP    WARREN 


Tho  Publlo  School  Committee  respeotfally  sabmit   the  following 
report: 

A  meeting  for  their  organisation  was  held  April  29th,  when  Thomas 
P.  Moore  was  oleoted  Chairman,  and  N.  P.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Tho  amount  of  funds   subject  to  orders  for  school  purposes,  was 
f  2,582  tM) ;  derlTod  from  the  following  sources,  yiz.  r 
'^  Dalance  of  last  report,      -  -  -  -9    113  41 

'•'*  Received  from  the  State,  -  -  -  .  701  09 

Appropriated  by  the  the  town,    ...  1700  00 

Received  from  Registry  Tax,       .  .  .  56  05 

••       for  tuition,        -  -  -  -  11  75 

•2,582  aO 

Of  this  amount  $2,094  62  have  been  expended  in  the  West  District, 
yIs: 

For  InstrucUon,        ....  $1,722  48 

*  Fuel, 195  40 

Making  fires,  and  care  of  house,  -  -         58  51 

Printing, 18  00 

Repairs, 41  SI 

Incidentals,        •  -  -  -  <         32  72 

School  apparatus  and  books,     -  -  .         25  97 

Total.  $2,094  72 
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The  expenses  in  the  East  District  have  been  f  207  00,  viz  : 
For  Instruction,        -----    f  194  00 
Fuel,  -  -  -  .  .         13  00 


Total,  $207  00 

The  amount  of  expenditures  in  the  North  District  is  (200  86,  viz  : 

For  Instruction,       ...  -  -     f  103  67 

Fuel.      -  -  -  -  .  -         15  00 

Repairs,  -  -  -  -  .-         15  44 

Incidental,         -  -  -  -  -  6  75 


Total,  1200  86 

The  general  expense  account  is  $3  75,  showing  a  total  of  expenditures 
of  $2,506  23,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $76  07,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  term. 

From  the  quarterly  returns  in  the  West  District,  the  attendance  in 
both  departments  is  shown  to  hare  been  as  follows  : 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Term--Males  48 ;  Females  65;  total,  113;  averaging  107. 

Second  Term — Males  49;  Females  34 ;  total  83;  averaging  67. 

Third  Term— Males  62 ;  Females  52;  total  114;  averaging  107. 

Fourth  Term— Males  68;  Females  48;  total  116;  averaging  103. 

At  the  present  Term  there  are  66  Males  and  59  Females  in  attendance, 
classed  for  daily  exercises  and  recitations  in  their  various  studies,  as 
follows,  viz : 

4  classes  in  Reading,  110    1  class  in  Physiology  26 

4  •*     "   Spelling,  110    1      "    *•  Natural  Phibsophy  16 

5  «*     '*  Engiah  Grammar,  90    1      **     '*   Book  Keeping,  11 
^         1         "     "  Geography,               9    3      *♦     "  Latin,                        37 

1         "     "  History,  42    2      "    "  Algebra,  26 

1        ♦*    "  U.  States,  12    7      "    "  Arithmetic,  93 

A  ohwa  of  46  attended  also  to  exercises  in  Composition,  every  other 

week ;  a  class  of  23  to  Declamation,  and  a  class  of  21  to  recitations  in 

Poetry. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  quarterly  returns,  showing  the 

attendance  in  the 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 
First  Term— Boys  77  ;  Girls  76 ;  total  153 ;  averaging  134. 
Second  Term— Boys  78 ;  Girls  75;  total  153;  averaging  123. 
Third  Term— Boys  70 ;  Girls  83 ;  total  153 ;  averaging  146. 
Fourth  Term— Boys  76;  Girls  79 ;  total  J  55;  averaging  136. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  a  class  of  the  more  ad- 

32 
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vanoed  pupils  were  tiiansferred  to  the  Senior  Deportment,  leaving  76 
boys  and  67  girls  in  attendance  on  this  deparment  of  the  aohooL 

In  the  East  District  the  Summer  term  of  four  months  wa«  kept  by 
Miss  Burton,  at  which  16  boys  and  3  girls  attended.  Mr.  P.  W.  Bead 
was  the  instructor  for  the  Winter  term  of  3  1-2  months,  and  23  boys 
and  3  girls  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  North  District  12  bojs  and  18  girls  attended  the  Sunmier  term 
of  18  weeks,  and  23  boys  and  14  girls  are  in  attendance  ou  the  presen 
term  of  19  weeks,  which  will  not  dose  until  about  the  20tii  instant 
Both  terms  of  this  school  have  been  kept  by  Miss  Dorcas  D.  Strow- 
bridge. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  change  of  teachers 
in*  the  West  District  were  reported  to  the  Special  Town  Meeting  held  in 
August  last.  These  proceedings  were  then,  and  are  now,  regarded  as 
essential  to  sustain  that  efficient  instruction,  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school  which  had  been  maintained  from  its  commencement,  and  without 
which  no  school  can  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established. 

Such  being  the  views  of  the  committee,  they  greatly  regretted  the 
excitement  manifested  on  a  subject  which  should  ever  be  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  interest  to  our  citizens,  and  which,  of  aU  oth^'s,  ahould 
never  be  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  strife  of  politics,  or  personal  com- 
petition. But  your  committee  do  not  consider  themselves  as  responsible 
for  the  low  intrigue,  the  absurd  exaggerations,  and  the  gross  misetate- 
ments,  by  which  that  excitement  was  produced ;  nor  have  they  complied 
with  the  resolutions  of  instruction  passed  by  that  meeting,  or  regarded 
it  as  obligatory  for  them  to  resign  the  office  to  which  they  had  been 
elected,  and  the  duties  of  which  they  had  sworn  to  perform."  For  a  com- 
pliance with  the  first,  would  not  only  have  implied  a  virtual  confession 
of  having  done  injustice  to  others,  but  would  have  perpetuated  an  evil 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  correct.  And  to  Iiave  done  the  last,  would 
certainly  have  been  an  indirect  and  gratuitious  reflection  upon  the  town, 
for  not  filling  their  places  with  worthier  and  more  competent  men. 

It  would  also  have  been  a  total  surrender  of  their  best  judgment  and 
free  volition  to  the  dictation  of  others,  for  the  implied  purpose  of  retain- 
ing an  office  which  they  never  sought ;  and  with  the  duties  of  which 
they  should  be  supposed,  perhaps,  to  be  as  well  acquainted  as  many  of 
those  whose  voice  cannot  be  rightly  be  regarded  as  so  very  potential,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  other  men's  business,  while  they  are  either  igno- 
rant or  negligent  of  their  own. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  P.  MOORE,  Chairman. 

N.  P.  Smith,  Secretary, 
Warren,  April  4,  1855. 
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To  the  Toum  of  Barrington — The  School  CommiUee  appointed  by  you  a  year 
agOf  respectfully  report : 
That  a  school  has  heen  taaght  in  the  three  districts,  both  Sammer 

and  Winter. 

In  each  of  them  there  have  been  competent  and  industrious  teachers. 

The  order  and  proficiency  manifest  in  them  have  been  very  gratifying, 

Though  there  have  been  less  large  scholars  than  in  years  gone  by,  yet 

considering  all  things,  the  examinations  have  been  very  fair,  and  left 

no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  visitors  that  both  teachers  and 

scholars  had  been  engaged  in  their  appropriate  work. 

The  School  in  District  No.  1,  in  the  Summer,  was  23  1-2  weeks  in 

length.     Whole  number  of  scholars  was  25 ;  average  number,  21. 
The  whole  sum  expended  for  school  in  the  Summer,     -  $98  50 

The  School  in- this  District  continued  in  the  Winter  14  weeks.  Whole 

number  of  scholars,  35  ;  average  number,  30. 

Whole  sum  expended  in  the  Winter,  -  -  $85  37 

The  School  in  District  No.  2  continued  30  weeks  in  the  Summer. 

Whole  number,  27  1-2 ;  average  number,  25. 
Whole  sum  expended  in  Summer,  ...  $150  00 

The  School  in  this  District  continued  in  the  Winter  14  weeks.  Whole 

number  of  scholars,  31 ;  average  number,  28. 

Whole  sum  expended  in  Winter  School,  -  -  $150  00 

The  School  in  District  No.  3,  continued  in  the  Summer,  16  weeks 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  29 ;  average  number,  23. 
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Whole  sum  expended  for  Soliool  in  Sammer,  -  $52  00 

This  School  continued  in  the  Winter  12  weeks.    Whole  number  of 
scholars,  27 ;  average  namber,  23. 
Whole  sumexpended  for  School  in  Winter,  incidentals  incladed*  $84  42 
The  whole  sum  therefore  expended  for  Schools  the  past  year,  is 

$620  23 

And  the  whole  sum  famished  by  the  Town  and  State,  $466  23 

Your  committee  recommend  that  much  care  and  vigilance  be  nsed  in 

employing  teachers  that  are  well  qualified ;  and  that  when  they  are 

engaged,  it  shall  be  understood  that  teaching  is  to  be  their  principal 

business  while  the  school  continues. 

They  also  recommend  that  improvements  be  made  in  some  of  our 
school  houses ;  and  that  every  laudable  measure  be  taken  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  rising  character  of  our  schools, 
and  to  secure  greater  means  for  their  successful  operation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Superintendenty  in  be- 
half of  the  Committee. 

FRANCIS  WOOD. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER   OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  : 

It  affords  me  a  lively  pleasure  to  present  to  your  honorable  body 
my  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  of  our  Public  Schools,  both  ott 
Account  of  the  joy  it  must  give  you  and  every  patriotic  citizen,  to  leartl 
that  these  foimtains  of  much  of  our  prosperity  are  so  well  accomplish- 
ing their  beneficent  work ;  and,  also,  on  accoimt  of  the  evidence  of 
increasing  interest,  eveiywhere  in  our  State,  manifested  in  the  fullest 
development  of  our  school  system,  and  the  perfection  of  its  practical 
operations.     No  citizen,  at  all  endowed  with  the  common  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  can  be  indifferent  to  this  interest,  which  concerns  the 
whole  foundation  and  superstructure  of  a  commonwealth's  intelligence 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  its  happiness  and  progress — ^its  peace  and  sta- 
hflity. 

Our  own  School  system  is  justly  regarded  as  a  Inodel  in  theory ; 
and,  under  the  direction,  the  energy  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
people,  is  fast  proving  itself  a  model  in  its  daily  workings.  It  has 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  thorough  groundwork,  in  all  the 
elementary  essentials  of  education,  for  all  the  business  and  all  the  pro- 
fessions of  society.  It  has  proved  that  it  can  give  a  child  a  more 
*^pid,  a  better,  and  a  more  complete  intellectual  and  moral  training, 
^  less  cost  and  with  more  profit  to  the  whole  community,  than  any 
^ther  system — ^\i'hether  of  select,  private,  or  general  cVuoity  %Alo^J^ 
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It  lias  ^eady,  within  less  than  twenty  years  of  its  true  beginning — 
though  nearly  thirty  previous  years  had  seen  laudable  attemptd  to  estab- 
lish it — gained  such  a  hold  on  the  affections  and  interests  of  our  citizens, 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  just  pride  ;  and  its  accompUshed  results 
not  only  challenge  our  admiration,  but  claim  our  devout  gratitude  to 
those  wise  men  who  designed  it,  and  to  the  Great  Author  of  all  wis- 
dom and  progress,  whose  favor  has  been  manifestly  upon  it. 

That  it  still  has  defects,  is  not  imlikely.  That  it  can  be  improved, 
is  quite  certain.  And  that  our  own  zeal,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  several  towns,  ought  to  be  revived  and  quickened,  needs  no 
proof.  We  still  need  to  make  thorough  examination  of  its  principles 
and  constant  modes  of  operation  ;  and  to  labor  with  a  more  determined 
spirit  to  carry  forward  and  to  perfect  its  benevolent  designs.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  we  shall  shrink  from  no  study,  and  firom  no 
toil  or  expense,  deemed  necessary  for  promoting  and  enlarging  the 
means  required  to  educate  all  our  children ;  and  that  we  shall  be  hin- 
dered by  no  narrow  views  of  temporary  expediency  or  party  policy, 
from  following  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  prudence  ;  both  of  which, 
as  well  as  enlightened  patriotism,  incite  to  the  improvement  of  our  ed- 
ucational system — the  highest  interests  of  a  State.  Let  us  attend  to  a 
Summary  of  the  Expenses  and  Statistics  of  our  Public  Schools,  and, 
afterwards  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  resume  this  topic,  and  con- 
sider what  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  make  the  money  spent  oa 
Schools  pay  for  a  continually  growing  amount  of  virtue,  intelligence, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES. 

1.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  several  towns, 

for  the  building  and  repairs  of  School  Houses,  is  $33,084  50 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  $17,082  9-t 

2.  The  amount  paid  from  the  General  Treasmy  to  the 

several  towns, -is  $49,996  38 

3.  The  amount  raised  by  the  towns  in  direct  taxation,  is  $79,739  89 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  $17,175  00 

4.  The  amount  raised -in  the  several  towns  by  Registry 

and  Military  taxes,  is  $6,521  81 

A  decrease  from  last  year  of  $1,401  60 

5.  The  amount  raised  by  the  several  districts  from  Bate 

Bills  and  district  taxes,  is  $10^501  70 

A  decrease  from  last  year  of  $1,219  41 
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6.  The  amount  reported  as  remaining  in  the  Totvti  Trea- 
suries imexpended  from  last  year,  is  |>5,082  81 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  $664  58 

7.  The  total  amount  of  money  derived  from  all  sources, 
and  available  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools — exclu- 
sive of  money  raised  to  build  and  to  repair  School 

Houses,  is  $151,842  59 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  $13,229  55 
If  we  include  the  money  raised  for  the  building  and  re- 
pairs of  School  Houses,  the  sum  total  is  $184,927  09 
An  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  or  $30,312  69 

8.  There  was  actually  expended  in  the  several  towns  for 
instruction  alone,  the  sum  of  $148,346  98 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  $16,671  87 
The  amount  of  money  voted  by  the  several  towTis  to  be 

raised  by  direct  taxation  for  the  next  year,  is  $98,597  89 

An  increase  over  the  present  year  of  $18,858  00 
And  over  last  year  an  increase  of  $36,033  00 
Or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  two  years !  a  fact,  which — since  it 
is  a  direct  tax  voted  by  the  people  themselves  on  their  own  property — 
shows,  best  of  all  things,  the  increased  estimation  in  which  our  Public 
Schools  are  held,  and  the  steady  determination  of  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  to  inq)rove  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

1.  The  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  Deaf 

Mutes  at  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  is  $450  00 

3  The  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
Blind,  at  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  and  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind — two  years'  bills — ^is  $0,733  35. 

3.  The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Idiotic  and 
Feeble  minded  youth  with  Dr.  Browne  of  Barre,  Mass., 

is  $100  00 

4.  The  amount  paid  for  Lectures  in  different  parts  of  the 

State,  is  $367  QO 

6.  The  amoimt  paid  for  Teachers*  Institute  in  Providence 

is  $300  00 

7.  The  amount  paid  for  the  Expenses  of  the  State  Nor^ 
mal  School  in  Providence  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 

1856,  is  $3,855  04 
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The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  School  in 

Charlestown,  is  $100  00 


SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS, 

The  present  year  is  the  first,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obtain  the  statistics  of  both  the  Summer  and  the  Winter  Schools. 
And  the  separation  of  these  statistics  has,  in  several  towns,  made  as 
apparent  diminution  in  the  aggregate  of  scholars  returned.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain  statistics  that  are  entirely  reliable.  The 
State  furnishes,  gi-atuitously,  Registers  for  recording  the  name  and 
exact  time  of  attendance  of  every  sch(dar  entering  the  schools.  The 
law  makes  it  the  teacher's  duty,  under  penalty  of  a  loss  of  wages,  to 
keep  these  Registers  accurately,  and  compels  the  filling  of  the  Re- 
turns, and  the  reporting  of  these  by  the  Trustees  to  the  School  Com- 
mittees. But  in  some  way  or  another.  Reports  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioner dare  depend  implicitly  do  not,  in  all  cases,  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  School  Committee.  In  most  cases  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing these  Committees  undoubtedly  do  the  best  in  their  power. 
But  in  some  cases  where  the  schools  are  actually  and  justly  called  the 
best,  and  where  their  whole  operations  arc  best  systematized,  the  re- 
ports are  absolutely — ^and  that  after  the  Commissioner  has  returned 
them  and  begged  for  fuller  information — good  for  nothing.  There 
ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  but  it  is  believed  the 
law  does  not  make  provision  for  any. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Schools  kept,     --.------.     390 

Male  Teachers,  89.     Females,  412.     Total,       -     ...     501 

Scholars  attending.  Boys,     -     -     -     -     11,078 

Girls,     ....     10.968 
Whole  number, 22.046 

The  average  attendance  was 16.300 

This  is  about  74  per  cent.,  or  a  loss  in  Summer,  when  the  weather 
is  most  favorable,  and  among  the  smaller  children  whose  labor  is  least 
profitable,  of  a  little  more  than  one-fourth. 

The  average  time  of  keeping  these  schools  was  seventeen  weeks 
and  four  days. 
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The  average  wages  of  teachers  per  months  including  boards  was 
For  Male  Teachers,        -----     034  50  per  month. 
For  Females, 020  34  per  montL 


WINTER  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  usually  been  the  only  ones  reported  to  the 
Commissioner,  unless  where  the  Summer  schools — as  they  did  in  some 
cases — ^afforded  a  larger  average.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to 
the  Table  No.  III.,  that  no  less  than  twenty  school  districts  had  no 
Winter  Schools.  A  knowledge  of  this  feet,  and  of  this  other,  that 
these  same  districts  have  heretofore  counted  their  Summer  schools  in 
the  Returns,  will  enable  us  to  imderstand  how  it  happens,  that  the 
Tables  show  a  smaller  number  of  scholars  in  schools,  than  last  year. 
But  if  this  shall  seem  to  any,  at  first  sight,  to  show  unfavorably  for 
our  schools,  let  him  remember  that  the  actual  average  is,  even  with 
this  diminished  number  enrolled,  larger  than  the  previous  year.  This 
&ct  shows  that  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
our  public  schools,  were  more  deeply  in  earnest  than  ever  before,  to 
derive  the  largest  profit  from  the  State's  liberaUty.  And  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that  the  last  Winter,  on  account  of 
its  deep  and  long  continuing  snows  and  its  extreme  cold,  was  very  un- 
&vorable  for  a  regular  attendance  of  the  scholars — especially  for  the 
smaller  children  in  the  country  towns. 

The  number  of  Winter  Schools  was    ------     -^    457 

Male  Teachers,  270.     Females,  311 ;  Total,      -     -     -     -     58  L 

Number  of  Scholars  attending,  Boys,         14,029 

Girls,         11,864 
Whole  number,        .     .     -     .     -     25,893: 
Less  than  for  last  year  by  990 

The  average  attendance  was      --------      19,281. 

Greater  than  last  year  by  293 

The  percentage  of  attendance  is  74  and  a  very  small  fraction. 

The  average  time  of  keeping  these  Winter  Schools  was  seventeen, 
weeks  and  three  days. 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  including  board,  was. 

For  Males, -    -     $33  34 

For  Females, $21  20 

The  whole  number  of  School  IMstricts,  is  386. 

But  five  of  these  made  no  Returns. 
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The  number  of  School  Houses^  is  391 

The  reports  made  directly  to  the  Commissionery  by  the  Trustees  of 

the  School  Districts,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Town  Committees, 

for  the  Special  Report  on  Truancy  and  Absence,  last  May,  show  better 

results  than  these,  and  better  than  ever  before  shown. 

According  to  those  Returns,  the  whole  number  of  children 

registered  as  attending  Public  Schools  was  27,130 

Greater  than  last  year  by  257 
And  the  average  attendance  was  19,330 

Greater  than  last  year  by  332 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  these  numbers  are  more  correct 
than  those  sent  in  by  the  Committees  of  the  several  towns,  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  more  accurately  compare  with  the  retiims  of  previous 
years.  And  while  they  indicate  an  increased  attendance,  and  an  in- 
creasing average  attendance,  they  do  not,  it  is  quite  certain,  show  that 
these  additions  are  keeping  pace  with  the  annual  additions  to  our  pop- 
ulation by  births  and  immigrations. 


REMARKS  ON  THESE  STATISTICS. 

One  fact  deserves  to  be  noticed  here.  The  Returns  of  this  and  other 
years,  show  that  the  number  of  boys  educated  in  our  schools  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  number  of  girls.  In  the  Summer  Schools 
the  numbers  were  nearly  equal — there  being  101  boys  to  every  100 
girls.  But  in  the  Winter  Schools  there  were  118  boys  to  every  100 
girls.  According  to  the  Report  on  the  Registration  of  Births,  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  bom,  to  girls  bom,  is  105  boys  to  100  girls.  We  see 
therefore,  that  taking  our  Summer  and  our  Winter  Schools  together, 
we  educate  in  the  Public  Schools  about  219  boys  to  every  200  girls, 
while  the  proportion  of  births  is  210  boys  to  200  girls. 

These  facts  show  one  of  two  things  ;  either  that  the  number  of  girls 
groT^'ing  up  in  ignorance  in  our  State,  is  greater  than  that  of  boys  by 
about  4i  per  cent. ;  or  that  the  number  of  girls  educated  in  private 
schools,  is  greater  than  that  of  boys  educated  in  these  same  private 
schools.  Doubtless  there  are  more  girls  in  private  schools  ;  and  this 
can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  feet  that  many  parents  are  willing 
to  send  their  boys  to  the  common  or  public  schools,  who  are  not  willing 
that  their  daughters  should  attend  these  schools,  on  account,  as  they 
^allege,  of  fears  that  the  manners  vefpuUic  schools  will  be  detrimental 
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to  moral  purity  and  feminine  grace  and  refinement.  But  it  is  believed 
that,  while  these  fears  are  entertained  to  some  extent,  and  do  operate 
in  many  cases,  this  will  not  account  for  the  large  deficiency  of  girls  at 
school,  and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude,  that  we  are  not  doing 
as  much  for  the  education  of  our  girls,  as  for  the  education  of  our  boys. 


EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  IMPORTANT. 

The  education  of  females  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  State 
as  is  that  of  males.  For  from  these,  we  must,  as  our  statistics  show, 
recruit  the  ranks  of  our  teachers,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  these 
females  must  be  the  guides  and  instructors  of  the  earKest  and  most 
impressible  years,  in  the  Ufe  of  each  person  in  the  coming  generation. 
If  the  teachers,  the  nurses  and  the  mothers  of  any  people  are  ignorant 
and  unrefined,  are  degraded  and  vicious,  or  tending  to  become  so,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  for  brave,  intelligent,  moral,  and  high  minded  sons. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mothers  and  teachers  are  learned  and  virtu- 
ous, enlightened  and  elevated  in  sentiment,  their  sons  cannot  fail,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  worthy  of  the  noble  women  who  bore  and  in- 
structed them.  We  ought  then  to  give  more  attention  to  this  subject 
of  the  education  of  girls— especially  among  the  poorer  class,  and  in  the 
country  towns  ;  and  we  should  be  particularly  careful  to  see  that  the 
girls  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  proper  share  of  school  privileges, 
simply  because  they  make  better  nurses  for  younger  children,  or  more 
profitable  assistants  in  the  kitchen  than  boys  do ;  or  because  it  is 
erroneously  taken  for  granted,  that  they  do  not  need  so  good  an  educa- 
tion, since  they  are  not  designed  to  carrj'  on  machine  shops,  or  conduct 
the  barter  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tional administration.  They  are  to  bring  up  and  to  educate  the  men 
of  the  nation,  and  to  carry  on  all  the  complicated  and  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  our  households,  and  these  very  necesary  and  important  affairs 
require  not  only  skill  and  common  sense,  but  also  education  and  dis- 
cipline. Let  the  girls  be  educated,  therefore,  quite  as  numerously  and 
as  thorough  in  our  schools  as  the  boys,  if  we  would  derive  the  lai'gest 
profit  from  our  system  of  pubUc  instruction. 

But  if  the  fears  of  some  arc  in  any  degree  well  grounded,  that  our 
schools  are  at  all  inimical  to  feminine  grace  and  refinement  in  manners, 
or  to  purity  of  morals,  it  is  high  time  that  we  had  earnestly  set  about 
the  work  of  making  them  patterns  of  virtue,  models  of  refined  gentility^ 
and  fountains  of  genuine  good  breeding,  as  they  now,  in  many  cases 
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'uf*\  iiiJL'J  j/j  iSiU  <:ixt4:h  '41*:  £M!t  Wx/JEXUxi;^  xnodelc  of  all  acnsBie  anc 
M:Ji.ol;wfc}jJj>,  N*/w  l<^ft;{  aijfo  it  wjjs  baid  that  tbe  sc-LiCKAk  of  die  pergiis — 
j/ioiiij*/  aoute  ^atJ^ii/ij(j»  ^^  chjldr*.ii  of  aJl  clabsef — ootild  iitr  i*  inuf 
t(>  Ur  <yjijjul  iii  wj-MfdU:  kuowkrd^e  of  tb&  studies  gxoke  crrer.  zur  il 
i'<;a/iv  fa/t  a/id  bkill  i/i  ft<f;W^I  work,  to  tbe  priratie  and  celec?  fimcwttt. 
evlal/lifeiu^d  l;y  mtjiii&:<rut  cliaritalile  doDations,  and  atDeodf^  rm*  i 
{;ri  vil<'P^''<l  rlxub  of 'liildren  ;  Uiat  ttiCif&pring  of  parent* 
Ii4?<'i'^.^iiy  f  o  i/i;iiiii;il  toil,  aiul  often  iituiig  by  povertr,  could  nc4  b 
ill  M  |j<;oU  o(i|/|>'>it(;d  l/y  univerMil  taxation — and  therefore 
for  tli<'ii'  v'^/y  <;xiMifii/:tfr  on  tlu;  whinih  of  a  hundred  or  a-  thousand  ^ 
iioniiit  MtSi'.r^ — to  inn\irwi'it  the  prjncipk*«  of  knowledge,  nor  to  receive 
timl  <lit»/-i|>liii(f  of  iriind  which  tiie  children  of  the  wealthy  must  haTc^ 
ttiul  rtiij  riihily  pnHMire  liy  nieanH  of  their  wealth.  It  was  said  that  the 
HUiue  m  hoot — and  that  u  public  one— could  never  educate  together  a 
rliiMH  oi'  f<<tn(  leiiien*H  noiih,  ditMtined  to  lives  of  leisure  and  literary  par- 
NiiiU,  1111(1  u  I  litHH  ofhiborefN*  noun,  dcHtined  to  lives  of  toU  and  mecha- 
nirul  hi  hoi'.  Hut  how  Noon  and  how  completely  has  practice  over- 
throNMi  ihJN  llivoritcf  ohjiH'tion  to  a  nyHt em  of  common  or  public  schools? 
How  hiiiiiiphunlly  huN  it  proved  tliat  such  schools  can  be  better  nur- 
lierieH  jif  hra\e  men,  and  can  \(\\v  a  Initter  education  than  any  private 
m'hool,  no  mutter  how  uhinuhint  may  Ik>  its  funds,  nor  how  able  its 
inhtnutcu'h,  nt>r  how  hehu't  and  high  hred  its  pupils  ?  And  how  satis- 
(actorllN,  too,  \\\\h  this  e\perinu*nt  demonstrated  that  the  poor  can,  by 
Honu)  Huriilii'es,  yet  without  any  insuix^rahle  difficidty,  keep  their  chil- 
dren ii»ntinuou.sly  at  school,  by  th^  side  of  the  offspring  of  the  rich; 
und  that  tlu>  Huiner  can  as  easily  outstrip  the  latter  in  learning  and  in 
diiicipline,   as  thoy  can  exivl  them  in  hommible  labor  or  in  athletic 

|l)HU'tS, 

Thus  havt*  wt*  fimud  that  our  public  sclu>ols  (*an  easily  be  made  to 
U^  uvme  loo  |HH>v  for  the  instruction — in  the  nu>st  profitable  manner — 
^kI*  the  lavousl  otlspriug  of  the  ivfiutHl  and  cultivated,  and  none  too 
g\HHl  lor  the  practical  and  thonui^h  eduaition  of  the  chililren  of  labor- 
ers and  jxHU'  men.  And  it  only  remains  that  we  push  the  expeii- 
uunu  v»uo  dci^ixx*  further,  and  show  by  it  that  these  public  schools  may 
U*  mavU*  suv'h  uunlel  stni\iusU:ii*s  of  iK>Uteui^s*  and  gooil  manners,  that 
tUeN  xludl  Iv  »i>i  Nwll  titti\l  to  iH.lucate  ijirls  to  be  retined  and  modest. 
JHUV  and  i;euiU\  as  the\  aiv  to  tnuu  Ik>ys  to  habits  of  energy  and  accn- 
OK'N,  rhiW  tlus  is  jKvifisible  cauuot  W  doubted  by  one  who  has  seen 
W>*  u\uvh  luis*  alreiulv  U,vu  a^vomphsheiL  A>lth  public  opinioiL 
diivccwl  to  thi^  objtvt>  and  teachers  of  the  ri^ht  stamp*  this  very  deair^ 
nbfe  sO^tAte  ittav  U^  siooii  xtttchted. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  these  statistics  are  in  most 
respects  highly  gratifHdng.  The  liberal  sums  raised  for  the  repair  and 
building  of  school  houses,  speak  of  a  permanent  interest  in  public  edu- 
cation, and  a  determination  to  do  annually  more  and  more  for  this  good 
cause.  For  the  erection  of  a  larger,  a  more  commodious,  or  a  more 
elegant  school  house  does  of  necessity,  draw  after  it  a  larger  appropria- 
tion to  hire  better  teachers,  and  to  keep  the  school  open  a  longer 
period.  And  this  disposition  of  the  people  themselves,  in  these  small- 
est of  all  self-governing  municipalities — ^the  school  districts — ^to  impose 
on  their  own  property,  by  their  own  motion  and  vote,  these  taxes — 
the  largest  and  most  onerous  of  all  public  contributions — for  an  expense 
which  entails  almost  inevitably  an  increasing  tax,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  public  school  has  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  can  only  die  or  disappear,  when  the  sleep  of  death  wraps 
the  State  herself  in  forgetfulness. 

But  while  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  work  of  school- 
house  building,  there  has  been  too  little  attention  paid  to  ornamenting 
the  grounds  about  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  neat  school-house 
with  an  ample  yard  in  front,  and  a  play-ground  in  the  rear,  should 
not  be  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  ornamental  shrubbery. 
If  such  a  house  is  worth  building,  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  an  appro- 
priate adornment.  And  w^hat  can  be  better  calculated  to  make  school 
an  honored  place,  than  to  embower  it  among  those  glories  of  the  first 
Paradise,  foliage  and  flowers,  at  once  so  refreshing  and  exalting  to 
look  upon,  so  attractive  to  birds  of  beauty  and  song,  aud  so  suggestive 
of  that  coming  better  day,  when  deserts  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Truly  here  is  a  work  for  every  member  of  a  neighborhood,  whether 
trustee  or  otherwise.  And  it  is  a  work  that  hardly  need  cost  a  dol- 
lar in  cash.  A  few  of  the  sapling  elms  or  maples,  springing  up  by 
the  side  of  neglected  fences  close  by  the  school-house  itself,  might  be 
easily  and  safely  transplanted  to  the  yard  in  front  and  the  ground  in 
rear,  and,  if  once  well  planted,  man  need  care  for  their  protection  no 
more.  God  will  send  the  life-giving  sunshine,  the  nourishing  rains^ 
and  the  strengthening  airs,  to  make  them  grow  grandly  from  year  to 
year,  till  centuries  at  length  shall  look  down  from  their  worshipping 
tops,  and  bless  with  the  benedictions  of  the  &ther8,  the  revering  gen- 
erations who  shall  sport  and  study  beneath  them.     Half  a  dozen 
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fathers,  with  the  older  boys,  would,  in  a  spring  forenoon,  accom}£^ 
forever  a  work,  which  should  live  and  breathe  beauty  and  improve- 
ment, over  the  whole  region  round  about  for  ages  to  come.  And  die 
mothers  and  daughters,  who  would  waste  an  afternoon  in  sewing-circie 
gossip,  might  adorn  a  parterre  on  the  school  lawn,  that  should  cause 
every  passer-by  to  thank  them,  and  every  school-goer  to  grow  up  into 
the  love  of  rural  peace  and  comfort.  There  is  small  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting this  good  work  around  our  schools. 

In  our  State  we  probably  have  more  beautifully  located  and  taste- 
fully built  school  houses,  than  in  any  other  State  of  its  size.  The 
stranger  traveling  over  our  hills,  finds  them  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
hill,  on  the  border  of  a  lovely  grove,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  a  nobfe 
rock  or  cliff,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  a  picture  to  ravish  the 
heart  of  a  painter,  is  a  few  of  our  graceful  elms  or  luxuriant  maples, 
to  overshadow  and  smile  upon  the  shiine  of  learning  and  good  will 
which  the  school  house  always  seems. 


TOWN    APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  uniform,  and  of  late  munificent,  enlargement  of  the  sums  vo- 
ted by  the  several  to^vns  from  their  own  treasuries,  speaks  the  same 
language,  arid  adds  also  to  the  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching  when 
every  town  shall  tax  its  property  for  the  whole  expenses  of  its  schools, 
and  give  to  its  School  Committee  the  entire  management  of  them — 
the  hiring,  and  paying  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  a  more  eflicient  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  them  by  superintendent  or  othenvise.  It 
should  be  observed  that  while  tr^^o  towns — New  Shoreham  and  Charles- 
town — have  diminished  their  own  appropriations,  the  largest  increase 
is  in  those  ('ities  and  towns  that  entu-elv  discard  the  district  system, 
and  employ  superintendents  for  all  their  schools — as  in  Providence, 
Newport,  Warren  and  Bristol. 

This  liberal  addition  to  the  town  appropriations  is  most  certainly 
the  noblest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  politic  wisdom 
of  our  citizens.  It  proves  that  they  are  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  elementarv  education  at  home,  and  almost  bv  the  fireside,  and  that 
thoy  have  fixed  it  tis  a  principle  strong  as  life  itself,  that  whatever  other 
interests  they  neglect,  the  school  shall  not  be  one.  This  is  an  omen 
of  great  promise,  and  should  be  an  occasion  of  great  joy  and  profoimd 
thankfulness,  to  all  lovers  of  learning  and  its  almost  consequent  virtue. 
It  is  here  alluded  to  with  a  pride,  well  foimded  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  good  already  ac- 
complished, and  the  surest  pledge  of  the  feithful  performance  of  all 
social  duties. 


CHILDREN    ABSENT    FROM    SCHOOLS. 

But  while  we  justly  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  well-doing  in  the 
pecuniary  support  of  our  public  schools,  we  must  remember  that  pay- 
ing tithes  of  all  we  possess,  and  being  grateful  that  our  advantoges  are 
not  like  those  of  others,  will  never  avail  instead  of  the  active  discharge 
of  daily  duty.  Are  we  not  most  visibly  neglecting  our  duty,  while 
we  are  allowing  the  number  of  scholars  sent  to  schools  either  to  di- 
minish, or  at  best  to  remain  merely  stationary?  In  1851 — the  first 
authentic  report  of  the  number  of  pupils  registered  and  attending — 
there  were  only  1,250  less  than  this  year ;  while  in  1853,  there  were 
more  by  761 !  Do  not  these  fiicts  speak  with  an  eloquence  more  potent 
than  the  tongue  of  the  orator  or  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  tell 
us  of  the  direction  in  which  our  danger  lies  ?  The  numbers  of  our 
children  are  annually  increasing  ;  while  those  of  them  that  we  are  ed- 
ucating are  actually  diminishing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  burdens  of 
our  taxation  for  their  education  are  rapidly  accumulating,  having  gone 
up  during  the  period  above  named,  from  ^125,070  91,  to  $184,927  09, 
an  increase  of  almost  42  per  cent.;  while  the  decrease  in  scholars  ac- 
tually enrolled  is,  since  1852,  three  per  cent.,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
average  attendance  is  two  per  cent  The  increase  of  our  population 
during  this  period  of  six  years,  must  have  been  not  less  than  seven 
per  cent.,  and  the  growth  of  numbers  in  our  schools  ought  to  have 
been  much  larger  than  the  growth  of  our  population. 

An  enumeration  of  our  school  population,  made  last  May  under 
Ecsolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  shows  that  about  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  our  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen, are  not  attending  school ;  but  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  sub- 
ject to  all  its  crushing  disabilities,  and  exposed  to  all  its  appalling 
dangers.  Here  certainly  is  a  field  for  labor,  and  ample  opportunity 
to  win  trophies  to  our  benevolence,  quite  as  noble,  and  far  more  en- 
during, than  we  can  erect  in  our  note-worthy  school  houses.  For  if 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  a  school  house,  and  the  doubling  of 
our  voluntary  taxation  for  its  maintainance,  are  acts  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, then  surely  the  causing  of  the  walks  thither,  and  the  aisles 
of  that  school  to  be  thronged  with  inquisitive,  willing-minded^ciscL^W 
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hearted  childhood,  eager  to  learn  and  prepared  to  more  than  profit — 
to  live — ^by  such  instruction,  is  a  work  deserving  of  far  higher  praise, 
inasmuch  as  it  accomplishes  a  far  more  durable  and  influential  result 
Public  opinion  must  be  directed  to  this  topic  for  reflection  and  discus- 
sion, and  our  citizens  must  be  induced  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the 
means  of  securing  the  attendance  of  all  the  commonwealth's  precious 
oflTspring  at  the  public  schools.  The  Special  Report  on  Truancy  and 
Absence  made  by  the  Commissioner,  at  the  May  Session  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  embodies  many  facts 
and  much  reasoning,  believed  to  be  sound,  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
It  was  made  up  in  great  haste,  and  might  have  been  much  better ;  but 
it  calls  attention  to  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  our 
study  and  our  zeal. 


CAUSES    OF    THIS    INCREASED    ABSENCE. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  account  for  this  increase  in  the 
proportionate  amount  of  children  absent  fi'om  our  public  schools,  the 
very  facts,  which  aflford  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  retrogression, 
do  really  accumulate  difliculties  upon  the  hands  of  those  who  labor 
to  cure  the  evils  complained  of. 

Until  within  a  very  few  yeai's,  our  population  was  almost  entirely  of 
New  England  origin.  We  were  a  people — though  Rhode  Island  had 
not  at  that  time  all  the  forms  of  that  system, — into  whose  very  bodies 
and  souls  two  himdred  years'  enjoyment  of  free  speech,  fi*ee  voting, 
and  free  schools,  had  ingrained,  both  the  love  for  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  determination,  no  matter  what  obstacles  were  to  be  en- 
countered, to  obtain  and  to  profit  by  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge, 
and  to  improve  under  that  culture.  Then  it  was,  in  our  State,  that  in 
the  sparsely  populated  towns,  the  school  went  round  from  house  to  house, 
during  successive  Winters  and  Summers.  True  the  masters  were  not 
remarkable  for  either  knowledge  or  talents,  and  some  certainly  not  for 
moral  excellence  or  good  breeding.  But  so  eager  were  our  people 
that  their  children  should  be  better  educated  than  themselves  had  been, 
that  they  made  greater  sacrifices  by  far  than  there  is  now  occasion  for 
them  to  make.  They  felt  that  necessity  was  Laid  upon  them  to  hav© 
the  School  and  the  Schoolmaster,  and  they  all  set  about  the  work. 
Then  almost  every  man  and  woman,  was  a  New  Englander,  and  was 
bom  with  an  inate  love  of  education  at  school,  that  even  pinching 
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poverty,  debasing  vice  and  soul-shriveling  avarice  could  scarcely  dimin- 
ish, and  never  destroy. 

But  in  the  days  since  those  good  times — good  they  were,  though 
far  inferior  to  ours — an  unparaleUed  demand  for  labor,  and  the  afflictions 
sent  by  a  Divine  Providence  on  another  land,  have  forced  upon  us 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  interesting  problems 
ever  presented  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  Another  nation — ^not  as  in 
olden  times  the  Scandinavian  hordes  moved  in  masses  for  conquest 
and  plunder — ^but  singly  and  peacefully — ^has  stolen  in  upon  us,  and 
now  they  form  a  portion  of  our  population,  respectable  from  other 
considerations  than  that  of  mere  numbers.  These  adopted  citizens 
are  ignorant  of  almost  all  book  learning,  from  simple  necessity ;  and 
consequently  have  comparatively  little  appreciation  of,  and  desire  for 
even  elementary  education,much  less  are  they  able  to  comprehend  the 
sacrifices  required  in  order  to  obtain  its  blessings  for  their  children. 
Besides,  they  are,  or  at  least  many  of  them  are,  from  principle,  op- 
posed to  learning,  in  many  of  its  branches,  holding  that  religion  may 
possibly  receive  some  damage  from  an  increase  of  knowledge.  They 
are,  moreover,  a  people  who  had  been  defrauded  of  any  just  division 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  brethren,  and  afterwards  by  the  visitations  of  famine  were  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  therefore  came  among  us  steeped 
in  poverty,  and  consequently  were  goaded  by  the  desires  for  bodily 
subsistence — those  first  and  keenest  wants  that  man  can  feel,  until  he 
has  been  greatly  raised  in  intellectual  or  in  moral  activity.  Though 
poor,  and  thus  heavily  pressed  by  these  first  wants  of  nature,  they  are 
nevertheless  frngal,  thriffy,  industrious  and  desirous  of  improvement. 
Their  patient  labor  has  already  added  to  the  productiveness  of  our 
capital,  and  contributed  vastly  to  our  comfort.  And  now  the  problem 
for  solution  is  how  to  educate  these  and  their  children,  so  as  to  incor- 
porate them,  and  make  them  an  integrant  part  of  a  homogeneous  com- 
munity. It  cannot  be  done  by  sectarian  proselytism ;  for  under  our 
laws  their  mode  of  belief  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  land.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  the  intercourse  of  common  labor ;  for  here  the  tendencies 
are  to  introduce  the  distinctions  of  caste.  We  must  not  wait  for  their 
vices,  bom  in  poverty  and  likely  to  be  increased  by  avarice  and  dem- 
agoguism,  to  reduce  us  and  them  to  one  common  level  of  homogeneous 
corruption.  Nothing  but  a  common  education,  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  divine  morality,  freed  from  all  sectarian  domineering,  and 
all  party  interference,  while  it  maintains  its  own  right  to  instruct  in 
morality  and  virtue,  can  accomplish  this  work^  «o  e«»eii\^s\  \.o  ^Nxt  %^.^- 
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bility  and  continued  advance  in  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  a 
State. 

This  portion  of  our  community  is  even  now,  notwithstanding  their 
unfortunate  antecedents,  beginning  to  understand  the  advantages  that 
education  confers,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  willing  to 
receive  at  our  hands  a  participation  in  our  privileges. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  citizens  that  the  absentees  mostly  come ; 
and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  great  part  of  our  labor.  How  can  we 
bring  them  into  our  schools  ?  And  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  in 
the  very  beginning  remember  that  it  will  not  answer  to  lower  the 
standard  of  our  school  education  or  morality,  or  to  abate  from  our 
system  one  thing  deemed  and  found  to  be  essentiaL  Whatever  be- 
longs to  the  school,  as  an  element  necessary,  either  to  its  existence,  or 
to  its  best  prosperity ;  must  be  held  and  carried  forward  toward  per- 
fection. But  every  thing  not  essential,  may  safely  be  lefk  out  or  suf- 
fered to  drop  into  disuse.  It  is  believed  that  our  school  laws  and 
usages  are  such,  as  no  enlightened,  conscientious  person  can  object  ta 
Sectarian  instructions  or  exercises  are  not  admitted.  Moral  instruction, 
both  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  teachers,  is  demanded.  The 
great  duties  of  love  and  reverence  toward  God  ;  honesty,  virtue,  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  benevolence  towards  man  ;  temperance,  frugality,  in- 
dustry and  self  respect  in  regard  to  ourselves,  must  be  inculcated. 
And  all  this,  while  the  gri^at  business  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the 
child,  by  intellectual  discipline  and  stimulus,  to  appreciate  the  moral 
and  religious  precepts  of  the  parent,  the  denominational  literature,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  after  he  goes  out  of  the  school. 

Such  being  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  schools  on  this  sometimes 
vexing  question,  of  "  religion  in  schools" — ^though  commonly  erron- 
eously so  termed — ^that  every  thing — and  nothing  other— essential  to 
a  school,  established  and  supported  by  a  christian  people,  shall  be 
taught  or  required,  as  a  requisite  for  admission  and  continuance  in 
them,  we  may,  with  reason,  expect  them  to  educate  every  one  of  our 
children  ;  and  may  we  not  with  confidence  demand  so  much  as  this, 
and  insist  that  every  child  whom  God's  good  Providence  gives  to 
us  as  a  boon  of  love,  shall  be  educated  as  much  as  though  he  were  in 
these  schools  ?  How  to  accomplish  this  is  not  for  any  one  man  to  say. 
The  general  intercomse  and  business  in  any  community  \^dll  suggest 
many  ways  of  persuasion  and  influence  ;  and  the  practical  application 
of  that  Golden  Rule  of  our  blessed  religion  will  teach  us  how  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Only  let  the  people  feel  the  necessity  for  a  given 
work,  and  conversation,  discussion,  and  wise  reflection  will  find  both 
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the  way  and  means  to  perform  it  For  this  reason,  the  Commissioner 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  some  allusion  to  this  matter  at  once,  so 
fruitful  of  alarm,  and  so  full  of  promise  of  good.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
our  philanthropic  citizens  will  remember  that  no  form  of  law — how- 
ever prudently  and  rigidly  enforced  and  executed — can  do  all  that  is 
needed  here.  There  must  be  a  persuasive  influence,  personally  brought 
to  bear  on  individuals,  and  acting  to  create  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
power  to  execute  the  salutary  mandates  of  the  community— whether 
expressed,  or  not  expressed,  in  statute  law — ^that  every  child  shall  en- 
joy the  right  to  that  common  and  universal  inheritance  of  all  child- 
residents  of  New  England — a  good  education  in  all  the  elements  of 
knowledge. 


THE  PROPER  CURE  FOR  THESE  EVILS. 

• 

And  we  need  not  become  impatient  and  restless,  or  give  way  at  all 
to  despair  and  gloomy  forebodings,  if  our  statistics  do  show  for  a  time 
an  apparent  increase  of  ignorance  among  us.    We  know  well  the  causes 
that  have  produced,  or  rather  imported  it,  within  our  borders.     We 
know  the  localities  in  which  it  has  fixed  its  abode.     We  know,  also, 
that  all  the  instincts  of  humanity,  aided  by  a  wholesome  ambition  to 
thrive,  tend  to  remove  this  ignorance.     Neither  must  we  forget  that 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  knowledge,  intelligence  or 
education,  something  must  be  known,  not  only  of  the  actual  power 
which  these  give,  but  also  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction,  which  they  afford 
to  the  individual  possessing  them.     The  pecuniary,  value  of  a  good 
education  is  a  thing  to  be  observed,  and  any  one,  however  ignorant  he 
may  be,  and  however  he  may  have  been  habituated  to  despise  know- 
ledge, must  at  once,  in  our  community,  be  made  to  notice  how  greatly 
learning  increases  the  chances  of  business  thrift  and  social  elevation. 
This  obvious  feet  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  any  person  with  either 
eyes  or  ears.     But  to  appreciate  the  high  and  refined  pleasmes  of 
knowledge^  and  to  understand  the  diviner  joys  of  virtue,  requires  not 
observation  so  much  as  experience — ^not  so  much  ears  and  eyes — not 
BO  much  nerves  and  senses — as  a  certain  prepared  state  of  mind  and 
8oul,  a  certain  inner  sense  of  heart  and  life,  induced  by  some  personal 
acts  done,  or  by  some  previously  tasted  and  enjoyed  delights. 

While  we  seek  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  our  School  Law,  relating 
to  children  absent  from  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  we  must 
by  no  means  neglect  to  set  forth  constantly  the  excellency  of  kno^V* 
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edge^  and  the  power  which  necessarily  accompanies  it.  This  may  be 
done  in  our  current  conversation  and  intercourse  with  those  whose 
children  ought  to  attend  the  schools,  and  by  securing  the  delivery  of 
lecture  or  addresses  on  the  importance  of  education  and  punctual  at- 
tendance at  school,  and  by  doing  all  that  is  needed  by  way  of  charity 
sometimes,  and  simple  encouragement  at  others.  In  the  cities  and  large 
villages— especially  the  manufacturing  places— capitalists  and  those 
employing  a  number  of  men  and  women  would,  in  the  long  run,  find 
it  for  their  pecuniary  interest  not  only  not  to  employ  children  of  the 
school  age,  and  therefore  ^^  due  at  the  schools,"  during  such  times  as  the 
annual  Summer  and  Winter  schools  are  kept,  but  resolutely  to  insist  that 
every  child  of  such  age  shall  attend  the  public  school  for  at  least  four 
our  months  in  the  year.  A  law  now  on  the  statute  book  demands 
this ;  but  manufacturers — often  urged  contrary  to  their  better  judg- 
ment and  determination  by  the  parents  of  the  child  so  sinned  against 
—do  not  fully  comply  with  it.  It  is  believed  that  hardly  a  capitalist 
or  manufiicturing  corporation  in  the  State  willfully  violates  this  kw ; 
but  these  violations,  persuaded  by  those  who  ought  to  be  protectors, 
though  they  are  in  reality  the  oppressors,  of  their  offspring,  work  just 
as  much  injury  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  establishments,  as  the 
willful  violations  could.  These  owners  and  their  superintendents  and 
overseers  might,  in  their  ordinary  and  daily  business  intercourse  with 
their  operatives,  exert  a  vast  influence,  and  might  soon  render  it  ex- 
tremely unpopular  and  disgraceful  to  keep  a  child  or  a  ward  from 
school,  or  not  to  compel  him  to  attend. 

There  arc  two  or  three  other  agencies  which  might  be  set  in  opera- 
tion, in.  many  of  our  densely  populated  localities,  and  each  of  which 
surely  promises  good  results  if  it  is  not  absolutely  a  necessity.  In  the 
City  of  Providence,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  villages  of  the  State, 
a  new  enterprise  in  the  work  of  education  has  been  more  \'igorou8ly 
prosecuted,  for  the  two  past  winters — ^the  system  of  Evening  Schools ; 
and  from  the  already  known  results  of  these  schools,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  will  materially  assist  in  diminishing  ignorance 
and  vice,  which  always  harbor  where  men  congregate  most  thickly. 
During  the  present  winter,  not  less  than  a  thousand  young  persons, 
whose  time  and  energies,  toilsome  avocations  demand  during  all  the 
hours  of  daylight,  will,  in  these  evening  schools^  acquire  so  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  as  shall  stimulate  them  to  great 
and  noble  efforts  for  self  improvement  hereafter.  Let  these  schools 
receive,  more  than  heretofore,  the  cordial  sympathy  and  hearty  support 
of  the  philanthropic.     But  the  towns  or  school  conmiittees  would  find 
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it — in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  in  many  villages,  and  the 
present  pecuniary  condition  of  many  parents — a  paying  investment  to 
devote  some  portion  of  the  school  money  to  the  support  of  these  schools. 
Let  the  young,  who  are  employed  all  day  in  manual  toil  but  go  to  these 
Evening  Schools  long  enough  to  find  how  "  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honey  comb,"  are  the  words  of  Tvisdom  and  the  ways  of  under- 
standing, and  they  will  need  strong  temptations  completely  to  debase 
and  brutalize  them. 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  Evening  Schools  in  every  place 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  gradation  of  schools — ^for  in  such  villages 
this  classification  of  scholars  and  studies,  according  to  ages  and  attain- 
ments, should  on  no  account  be  neglected — those  larger  boys  and  girls, 
from  whom  early  education  was  unfortimately  "withheld,  should  be 
gathered  in  a  school  by  themselves,  and  should  there  receive  instruction 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  Say  as  much  as  we  will  about 
making  attainments  simply  the  standard  by  which  to  classify  scholars, 
it  will  not,  as  every  teacher  and  every  observing  school  committee  man 
well  knows,  answer  to  put  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  to  twenty  in  the 
same  classes  with  children  of  five  and  seven,  even  when  both  sorts 
must  read  and  spell  words  of  two  and  three  letters.  The  larger  ones 
have  a  commendable  pride  or  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  will  be 
offended  and  woimded  by  such  a  classification.  They  are  well  aware 
of  their  inferiority  and  >idll  not  consent  to  have  it  made  too  prominent 
But  then  they  have  a  maturity  of  mind,  a  power  to  grasp  conclusion* 
from  premises,  and  to  learn  by  reflection  and  comparison,  which  thc^ 
younger  ones  have  not.  They  therefore  need  a  different  course  of  in- 
struction. They  are  quite  mature  in  body  and  can  bear  confinement,, 
and  therefore  they  need  another  mode  of  discipline.  The  two  classes^ 
even  if  possessing  equal  attainments,  should  be  separated.  And  cer- 
tainly these  imfortunate  youth  should  not  be  classified  and  sent  to  the 
sa^e  schools  as  those  of  their  own  age  who  are  better  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge attend,  for  they  would  be  still  more  deeply  and  discouragingly 
mortified.  They  should  be  provided  with  a  room  by  themselves,  and 
with  instruction  adapted  at  once  to  their  attainments,  and  to  their  ma- 
turity of  mind  and  body.  Many  who  now  attend  the  Evening  Schools 
from  shame  alone* — sometimes  on  account  of  dress  and  sometimes  on 
accoimt  of  ignorance — ^would  attend  this  school,  and  might  even  pre- 
pare themselves  to  enter  the  graded  day  schools  ;  and  many  more  who 
attend  no  school  but  the  great  ungraduated,  promiscuous,  ever-open 
school  of  vice  and  debasement,  would  enter  such  a  school,  and  having 
learned  how  delightful  and  &scinating  is  education  and  knowledi^^ 
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would  grow  up  to  overcome  early  disadvantages,  and  to  be  intelligent 
ornaments  of  a  refined  and  progressive  community. 

The  other  agency  needed  for  the  prevention  of  absences  from  schools, 
is  the  Infant  School.  Where  the  schools  are  graded  it  is  found  best  to 
admit  no  children  to  the  public  schools  proper,  until  the  age  of  five. 
But  all  children — particularly  those  belonging  to  the  class  &om  which 
most  of  our  absences  come — as  early  as  the  age  of  three,  are  more  or 
less  abroad.  They  are  then  very  fond  of  each  other's  society,  and  soon 
even  at  that  immature  period  contract  both  a  love  of  freedom  and  mis- 
chief, and  a  hatred  of  restraint  and  continuous  and  systematic  applica- 
tion. If  neglected  or  allowed  for  the  two  years  between  tliree  and 
five  to  run  in  the  streets  among  older  and  more  vicious  playmates, 
and  compelled  to  learn  nothing,  they  will  be  ready  to  become  truants 
whenever  they  are  forced  to  go  to  school. 

Now  if  they  could  be  taken  at  this  tender  age  into  an  Infant  School — 
and  mothers  who  are  obliged  by  poverty  or  misfortune  to  labor,  would 
rejoice  at  such  opportunities — they  would  learn  order,  good  habits, 
and  a  fondness  for  knowledge,  which  in  two  years  would  place  them 
ibeyond  all  the  ordinary  temptations  to  truancy'or  absence  &om  school 
They  should  not  be  gathered  into  these  to  be  taught  much  about  read- 
ying and  calculating,  or  any  other  book  learning ;  but  to  be  amused 
and  profited,  to  bO"  taught  to  think,  to  sing,  to  talk,  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  observe,  and  in  short  to  be  taught  just  what  Xenophon  tells  us 
the  ancient  Persian  youth,  in  their  early  school  days,  were  taught — 
to  speak  the  truth  and  to  play.  They  might,  or  might  not,  be 
taught  their  letters,  but  they  should  be  well  taught  to  obey,  to  be 
honest,  to  love  and  to  admire  beauty,  knowledge  and  excellence.  If 
such  a  school  could  be  set  up  in  all  our  large  villages,  and  could  be  well 
patronized  and  recommended  by  our  respectable  people,  it  would  almost 
destroy  all  occasion  for  a  truant  law.  It  should,  however,  have  ample 
play  ground,  and  exercises  in  this  should  be  more  frequent  than  exer- 
cises with  spellers  or  arithmetics.  It  is  believed  that  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made  to  such  a  plan,  and  it  certainly  has  the  merit 
of  attemptmg  to  remove  a  vast  and  growing  evil  in  a  manner  at  once 
philosopliical  and  full  of  promise  of  good  results.  Let  it  be  tried  in 
some  of  our  cities  or  large  villages,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how 
an  agency  that  has  accomplished  much  elsewhere  will  operate  among 
'Our  heterogeneous  ^population. 
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VISITATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  general  interest  of  the  people  of  the  several  towns  in  their 
schools,  and  the  determination  to  maintain  them  by  more  liberal  appro- 
priations, are  steadily  advancing,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  same 
compliments  cannot  be  uttered  in  regard  to  the  visitation  and  super- 
vision of  our  schools.  This  lies  wholly  with  the  towns  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  school  districts.  The  towns  must  elect  a  School  Committee, 
and  may,  or  may  not,  vote  to  pay  them  for  services  and  expenses ;  and 
most  commonly  when  the  vote  is  to  pay,  the  amoimt  is  too  little  to  be 
any  compensation  at  all.  This  Committee  is  obliged  by  law  to  visit 
every  school  within  two  weeks  of  its  commencement,  and  within  the 
same  time  of  its  close. 

But  here  many  practical  difficulties  occur.  As  our  law  now  stands, 
there  are  three  parties — or  may  be  at  least  three,  independent  and  en- 
tirely unknown  to  each  other — ^who  are  concerned  in  providing  for 
commencing  and  superintending  our  public  schools.  The  trustees  of 
the  districts,  who  alone — unless  in  case  the  town  votes  otherwise — are 
authorized  to  hire  teachers,  and  of  course  to  fix  the  times  when  the 
schools  shall  begin,  and  when  they  shall  close — the  Examining  Com- 
mittee, who  may  be  the  School  Committee  themselves,  or  a  select 
Committee  of  their  own  number,  or  some  person  or  persons  by  them 
selected  not  of  their  own  body,  or  a  County  Inspector,  over  whom  the 
Committee  have  no  control,  and  with  whom  they  have  no  connection — 
and  lastly,  the  School  Committee,  who  alone  are  clothed  with  the  power 
to  visit  and  superintend  the  schools.  The  trustees  need  not  consult  the 
Committee — neither  the  examiners  nor  the  visitors — ^before  bargaining 
with  a  teacher,  and  if  that  teacher  has  a  County  certificate,  he  need 
ask  no  favors  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  entering  upon  his  school. 
In  some  cases,  therefore,  a  Committee  finds  that  a  school  in  a  particu 
lar  district,  has  been  opened  a  whole  month  before  they  receive  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  its  existence. 

The  perplexities,  arising  from  these  causes,  are  not,  afler  all,  so- 
serious  as  those  arising  from  the  want  of  adequate  pecuniary  pro\dsion 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  proper  visitation.  The  visitations  now  required! 
by  law  are  valuable  ;  but  there  should  be  visits,  at  least,  once  a  month,, 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  school's  progress.  The  visitation  made- 
at  the  beginning  is  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  and  scholars,  and  if  it 
could  be  followed  by  subsequent  ones,  the  knowledge  thenacc^jiireAVyj. 
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the  visitor  might  be  made  to  be  highly  profitable  to  the  scholars.  But 
as  the  Committee  are  neither  paid  for  a  visit,  nor  required  to  make  an- 
other till  near  the  close  of  the  school — and  the  set  examination  day  i» 

m 

the  day  most  agreeable  and  convenient  for  all  concerned — ^the  last  half- 
day  of  school  is  the  time  for  the  final  visitation  ;  and  this  visitation  is 
often  made  a  mere  show-day.  No  very  great  good  can  come  of  such 
a  system  of  supervision.  It  is  imdoubtedly  worth  all  its  costs,  and  pro- 
bably more,  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with  what  might  be  accom- 
plished, with  a  system  which  should  require  the  endorsement  of  the 
Visiting  School  Committee,  or  town  Superintendent,  to  every  teacher's 
contract — ^by  whomsoever  he  had  been  examined  or  hired — specifying 
the  time  when  his  school  should  commence,  and  for  how  long  it  should 
continue ;  which  should  also  require  that  visitor  to  visit  that  school,  at 
least,  once  a  month,  and  should  permit  two  visits  a  month,  giving  him 
at  least  a  sufficient  fee  for  the  visits  actually  made  to  pay  his  traveling 
expenses ;  and  which  should,  furthermore,  require  the  >'i6itor  to  make 
a  detailed  report  of  each  of  these  visits  to  the  Committee,  and  through 
this  Committee  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who  would 
thus  become  acquainted  "with  the  exact  condition  of  every  school  in  the 
State,  and  who  would,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  administer  the  system 
with  inteUigence  and  vigor,  and  to  make  an  accurate  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  our  yrise 
system  of  public  education.  And  this  report  should  specify  the  modes 
of  discipline  and  management  of  the  school ;  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  the  condition  of  the  house  and  grounds,  of  the  books,  desks,  fur- 
niture and  apparatus ;  the  state  of  the  register,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  enrolled  and  actually  attending,  as  well  as  the  average  attend- 
ance; and  such  other  matters  as  might  be  regarded  important  or 
•interesting. 

The  supervision  of  our  public  schools  must  be  attended  to  better,  if 
we  will  derive  from  it  the  advantages  which  it  so  reasonably  promises. 
It  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  him, 
in  all  his  appropriate  work  to  attain,  at  least,  to  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence.       It  is  to  protect  the  scholars  from  a  species  of  quack- 
ery— ^the  most  miserable  of  all  kinds  of  delusion — ^in  education  ;  a 
.  quackery  that  drugs  and  debilitates  the  mind,  and  produces  a  depraved 
(Condition  of  soul  leading  to  all  other  delusions.     It  is  to  protect  the 
.community  from  imposition  and  insult,  and  to  guard  against  the  waste 
'of    money  drawn  by  law  fi-om  the  hands  that  have    earned  it  by 
(hard  industry  and  toil ;  and  in  general,  to  be  a  means  of  giving  cor- 
irect  and  accurate  information,  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  clul- 
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dren  taught^  and  to  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  our  schools,  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  those  schools.  But  can  any  single 
one  of  these  numerous  and  important  matters  be  accurately  and  ade- 
quately laid  before  the  public,  after  two  short  visits,  as  now  required 
by  law — especially  when  there  is — as  may  be  the  case — a  tacit  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  visitor  and  scholars,  that  the  first 
visit  shall  take  note  of  what  they  do  not  know — and  the  last  of  what 
they  have  attempted  to  learn,  while  at  neither  of  these  visitations  is  an 
earnest  effort  made  to  ascertain  how  the  scholars  have  been  insl^ucted, 
and  how  their  habits  have  been  cared  for. 

A  reform  here  in  the  policy  of  the  towns  would  do  far  more  to- 
wards perfecting  our  school  system  than  any  other  thing  we  could  do 
for  it.  There  is  no  modification  of  principle  needed,  scarcely  any 
change  required  in  the  form  of  the  statute,  and  but  a  slight  additional 
expense  could  accrue.  Yet  this  increased  expense  is  an  outlay  absolute- 
ly essential  to  secure  the  community  against  immense  and  unnecessary 
pecuniary  loss,  and  to  direct  and  husband  the  money  now  appropri- 
ated for  school  purposes.  It  is  always  wastefulness,  and  that  of  the 
most  reprehensible  character,  to  set  aside  money  or  materials  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  enterprise,  public  or  private,  and  then  through 
carelessness  in  the  plans,  and  negligent  watching  over  the  disburse- 
ment of  that  money,  or  the  consumption  of  those  materials,  to  allow 
the  half  or  any  portion,  to  be  lost  or  misapplied.  A  small  simi  spent 
in  addition  to  the  present  amount  set  apart  for  schools,  in  any  town 
where  there  is  now  no  rigid  and  systematic  supervision  of  its  schools, 
would,  without  doubt,  increase  largely  the  benefits  derived  to  its  inhab- 
itants from  the  school  money.  There  is  a  spirit  of  inqidry  abroad  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  instincts  of 
the  people  will  bring  the  usages  to  conform  to  these  suggestions  of 
practical  wisdom  bo  full  of  the  promise  of  economy  and  effectiveness. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF    TEACHERS. 

But  in  no  direction  has  there  been  a  more  marked  and  gratifying 
progress  than  in  the  literary  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  who  instruct  in  our  Schools.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  more  and  more  money  is  annually  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  schools.  That  teachers  are  better  qualified  necessitates 
higher  wages  and  larger  taxation,  and  on  the  other  hand  more  liberal 
provisions  for  the  support  of  schools  attracts  a  higher  grade  of  talent 
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Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  now  deem  it  an  essential  preparatiozi 
for  their  duties — even  when  they  know  that  a  few  terms  in  the  school 
room  may  be  their  whole  teaching  life — ^to  attend  the  8tate  Normal 
School  in  Providence,  and  devote  a  period  to  a  special  review  of  the 
school  studies,  and  to  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  ordering  a  school.  The  majority  of  one  or  two  hundred  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  spent  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  that 
School,  and  who  have  gone  forth  to  teach  in  almost  every  town  of  the 
State,  have  proved  that  they  had  been,  while  in  our  Normal  School, 
deriving  a  great  benefit.  Some  of  them  may  have  partially  £dled  in 
governing  and  in  imparting  instruction,  but  no  case  of  complete  fell- 
ure  is  now  remembered.  Others  are  known  to  have  done  only  indif" 
ferently  well,  but  even  this  number  is  insignificantly  small.  While 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  pupils  of  the  State,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  more  than  the  usual  spirit  of  zeal  in  their 
profession,  and  of  sacrifice  for  the  great  object  of  all  teaching,  the  good 
of  others.  They  have  also  exhibited  more  skill  in  interesting  chil- 
dren in  their  studies,  and  more  tact  in  communicating  instruction,  and 
in  inducing  good  habits  by  discipline,  than  is  common  in  teachers  in- 
experienced in  the  work  of  the  school  room. 

In  every  step  of  our  progress  in  public  education  and  in  the  work 
of  school  improvement,  well  trained  and  enthusiastic  teachers  are  a 
matter  of  the  highest  necessity.  School  houses,  taxes  and  appropria- 
tions, town  and  district  organizations,  examiners,  inspectors  and  com- 
mittees are  all  worthless,  uqIoss  accompanied  by  conscientious  and 
skillful  instructors.  The  work  of  imparting  knowledge,  of  stimulat- 
ing zeal,  of  quickening  indifference,  of  kindling  ardor  in  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom,  of  inducing  patience  imder  restraint,  obedience  to  govern- 
ment, and  improvement  under  discipline,  must  be  done  by  the  teacher. 
The  commimity  cannot  do  it,  neither  can  the  officers  of  the  law  ac- 
compUsh  it.  By  the  public  opinion,  the  labors  and  the  active  counte- 
nance of  these,  this  work  may  be  rendered  much  more  pleasant,  and 
may  be  performed  in  much  less  time  and  more  thoroughly.  But 
nothing  can  enable  the  school  to  dispense  with  tht>  teacher.  He  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  machinery,  and  as  he  is  well  instnicted 
in  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  prepared  by 
moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  attainments  and  habits,  so  will  be 
his  success  in  the  school  room.  He  must  do  the  work  here,  and  he 
must  in  most  cases  do  it  alone,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  meth- 
ods. He  should  indeed  labor  and  instruct  and  govern  with  reference 
to  a  systematic  plan  arranged  and  kept  in  operation  by  the  people 
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themselves,  through  their  intelligent  representative  agents  the  school 
committee ;  and  yet  the  details  of  all  this  plan  must  be  of  his  own 
contriving,  and  his  action  in  all  emergencies,  and  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
must  spring  from  his  own  most  commonly  unaided  judgment. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  propriety  that  the  State  should,  as  it 
does,  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  teachers  to  procure,  in  a 
small  degree  at  least,  those  qualifications  which  are  so  vitally  essential 
to  the  highest  success  of  our  school  system.  The  sum  thus  set  apart 
is  four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  used  to  support  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Providence,  and  the  annual  Normal  Institutes 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  This  sum  gives  yearly  about  six 
months  of  systematic  review  and  drill  on  the  common  school  studies, 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  and  women,  and  one  week  of 
lectures,  address  and  social  intercourse  and  discussion  to  nearly  three 
hundred  others.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  money  sp^nt 
on  our  school  system  produces  a  larger  and  a  quicker  return  of  profit 
to  the  community  than  this.  In  no  place  in  the  land  are  better  meth- 
ods of  teaching  daily  exemplified  than  in  the  Normal  School;  no 
where  else  can  a  young  person  find  more  pleasing  employment  in 
study,  and  obtain  for  his  mind  a  more  profitable  discipline ;  or  ac- 
quaint himself  sooner  with  a  knowledge  of  natural,  philosophical,  and 
interesting  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  providing  for  the 
government  of  a  common  school,  than  in  this  school,  so  well  support- 
ed by  the  State,  and  so  well  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL    AND    INSTITUTE. 

To  Mr.  D.  P.  Colbum,  the  able  Principal,  and  Professor  S.  S. 
Greene,  who  planned,  and  in  fact  established,  the  Normal  School,  it  is 
barely  possible  to  award  too  much  credit.  And  to  their  able  assist- 
ants, who  have  all  been  pupils  in  that  school,  great  praise  is  due  for 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  theii*  work.  In  another  place  will  be  found 
a  Report  by  Mr.  Colbum,  showing  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
school,  and  facts  in  relation  to  the  number  of  its  past  and  present  pu- 
pils. As  this  Report  fully  and  amply  covers  the  ground,  I  refrain 
from  saying  more.  It  will  not,  however,  be  deemed  inappropriate,  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  need  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of 
this  schooL  It  is  believeji  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State  to  aid  in  educating  those  who  are  to  labor  so  &Lthr 
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fully  and  so  sclf-sacrificingly  to  promote  all  her  material  and  moral  in- 
terests. And  certainly  no  better  time  than  the  present  can  occur,  to 
provide  suitable  and  commodious  accommodations  for  this  very  usefiil 
institution. 

As  we  must  rely  on  teachers  for  so  large  a  share  of  the  work  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  our  schools^  the  State  has  'wisely  appropriat- 
ed a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Teachers*  or  Normal 
Institutes.  For  this  year  one  only  of  these  was  held,  in  the  City  of 
Providence,  and  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  from  every  town  in 
the  State  with,  perhaps  a  single  exception.  It  is  believed  that  no 
means  that  could  be  used,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  could 
accomplish  moi*e  for  the  elevation  of  the  courage,  and  the  general  cul- 
ture of  our  school  teachers,  than  these  Institutions. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  DEAF  AND  IDIOTIC. 

The  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Blind, 
and  the  Idiotic,  has  been  used  in  part  only.  It  does  a  vast  deal  of 
good,  and  would  be  still  more  available,  if  in  a  few  cases  the  sum 
could  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifby  dollars  a  year.  Though 
probably  this  would  be  better  to  depend  on  the  special  act  of  the 
Lcgislatiu-e,  than  on  any  general  law.  There  are  many  others  in  our 
State  who  could  be  aided  by  this  donation  if  they  were  found  and 
brought  fonvard.  The  several  School  Committees  of  the  towns  might 
make  it  a  part  of  their  duties  to  search  out  and  recommend  the  indi- 
gent Deaf,  or  Blind,  or  Idiotic  to  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  provides  a  sum  large  enough  to  educate  all  belonging  to  that 
unfortunate  class  within  its  borders.  This  body  of  men  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  interests  of  education  in  each  town,  and  why  should 
they  not  look  after  the  poor  whose  infirmities  forbid  their  entering  the 
public  schools  ? 


WHAT    NOW    REMAINS    TO    BE    DONE. 

Thus  we  have  gone  over  the  signs  of  our  progress  and  marked  the 
category  of  our  short-comings  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  rev- 
olutions of  another  vear,  and  thus  have  we  looked  fomvard  and 
hailed  the  glad  omens  of  continued  and  still  greater  prosperity.  We 
are  steadily  and  surely  ascending.     But  it  is  along  a  moimtain  path- 
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way  that  we  are  toiling.  At  one  time  the  road  is  steep,  yet  every  step 
is  upward,  and  serves  to  enlarge  the  cii-clc  of  our  enraptured  vision. 
Each  moment  new  points  of  beauty  and  interest  come  out  of  the  dim 
cloudland,  on  the  far  off  horizon,  and  thrill  us  with  new  delight.  At 
another  time,  thick  forests  hang  over  our  heads,  and  shut  us  in  almost 
from  earth  and  sky,  save  at  rare  intervals  where  a  decayed  tree  has* 
£dlen,  and  down  the  vista  thus  made  among  its  fellows,  we  get  a 
transient  glimpse  of  the  great  meadow  basin  below.  Again  we  meet 
an  overhanging  crag,  and  in  making  our  circuit  to  reach  its  summit, 
we  are  forced  to  descend  for  a  space.  But  soon,  however,  we  mount 
again,  and  rising  now  above  rock  and  dell,  over  wood  and  cliff,  we 
soon  scale  the  topmost  peak,  and  stand  with  the  great  world  of  love- 
liness and  grandeur  stretched  away  indefinitely  beneath  us,  and  the 
great  blue  empyrean  towering  into  infinite  sublimity  above  us.  So  it 
is  with  our  progress  in  the  glorious  enterprise  we  have  undertaken  of 
educating  all  our  youth.  Sometimes  we  seem  to  see  the  end  of  our 
work  almost  attained,  and  again  we  see  it  not.  Now  we  behold  the 
whole  land  beneath  us  conquered  and  subdued  to  peace,  fertility  and 
happiness.  Again  we  are  involved  in  gloom,  and  again  seemingly  we 
descend  from  our  cheerful  heights.  But  if  courage  and  patience  con- 
tinue, we  shall  yet  explore  the  summit  of  our  hope,  the  end  of  our 
ambition,  and  triumph*to  see  a  people  teeming  in  all  our  valleys  and 
plains,  on  each  of  whom  the  sun  of  knowledge  beams,  and  with  all  of 
whom  virtue  abides. 

But  congratulation  cannot  perform  our  duties.  Neither  will  these 
fond  anticipations  justify  our  neglect  of  the  dihgent  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  our  further  progress.  Nothing  but  patient  inquiry  and 
energetic  labor  in  this  same  good  cause,  will  acquit  us  from  blame  and 
entitle  us  to  an  honorable  discharge  from  future  obligations.  Nor  yet 
can  we  blindly  set  about  this  work,  and  carry  it  forward  without  fore- 
cast The  wise  men  who  planned  our  system,  and  inaugurated  it 
with  such  flattering  omens,  and  such  glowing  tokens  of  success,  not 
only  derived  their  inspiration  from  labor,  but  also  wnmg  all  their 
trophies  from  opposition,  in  the  name  of  that  same  omnipotent  god- 
dess.  They  shunned  no  toil,  avoided  no  expense,  dreaded  no  danger, 
in  the  work  which  they  so  nobly  began,  and  which  they  have  now  so 
confidingly  committed  to  us  to  complete.  And  shall  we,  who  have 
already  profited  largely  by  their  work,  now  refuse  or  shrink  from  the 
glorious  task  of  acquiring  immortal  honor  by  its  performance? 
While  we  know  that  God  has  given  to  our  State  such  an  abundance 
of  rich  intellectual  capacities,  shall  we  allow  them,  or  a  large  portion 
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of  tliem,  to  slumber  in  inaction,  or  be  waked  into  life  only  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  vice  and  crime  ? 

There  is  now  no  occasion  to  go  over  the  principles  on  which,  these 
pubhc  schools  are  founded.  Every  citizen  knows  them  well.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  worth  the  time  to  recount  the  arguments  which  show 
that  the  public  schools  can,  by  our  system  of  committee  visitation, 
and  free  discussion  of  their  methods  of  instruction  and  govemmeiit, 
be  far  better  than  private  schools,  besides  being  at  the  same  time 
cheaper,  and  far  more  convenient  for  general  attendance.      All  this  is 

m 

matter  of  common  experience,  known  in  the  every  day  life  of  our 
people ;  and  it  is  assumed  in  all  our  taxation.  It  is  not  here  that 
we  shoidd  speak  of  those  schools  as  a  necessity,  if  we  would  edu- 
cate all  our  cliildren.  Private  enterprise  cannot  do  it,  and  volun- 
taiy  charity  cannot  be  so  organized  as  to  do  it.  Only  the  comlri- 
nation  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  as  they  combine  to  govern 
themselves,  has  the  power  and  means  at  command  to  instruct  every 
child,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  in  that  common  knowledge  which 
is  almost  as  inalienably  his  by  right,  as  is  the  air  or  the  sunlight 
The  histories  of  nations  has  demonstrated  the^e  things ;  and  we  as- 
sume them.     How  can  we  carry  out  these  principles  into  practice  ? 

This  slight  review  of  the  principles  on  which  is  grounded  every 
act  of  our  legislature  and  Municipalities,  authorizing,  establishing, 
and  maintaining  public  schools,  leads  directly  to  the  answer  of  this 
question  so  often  asked  in  places  other  than  this.  It  is  only  by  an  en- 
lightened and  persevering  action  in  concert,  that  anything  can  be  done, 
"with  any  hope  of  success.  Upon  this  supposition  proceeds  all  our 
legislation,  whether  it  be  merely  permissive  or  mandatory.  It  allows 
and  demands,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  State  shall  combine  under 
the  direction  of  the  School  I^w,  and  its  executive  officer,  to  diffuse  in- 
formation, to  collect  statistics,  and  to  gather  and  disburse  revenues  for 
the  one  common  object.  It  enjoins  upon  the  towns  a  still  more  close- 
ly united  and  more  vigorous,  because  more  concentrated  union  for  the 
same  end.  And  lastly,  it  permits  the  people  of  the  several  school 
districts  to  band  themselves  for  this  same  work.  Thus  everj'  where  is 
the  idea  inculcated  that  only  by  a  concert  of  activity  among  the  people 
themselves,  can  this  work  be  done. 

And  here  we  find  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  system  of 
public  education  carried  on  by  the  people  themselves,  and  one  carried 
on  by  the  State.  The  State  may  lend  encouragement  and  afford  a 
jealous  watch  care  over  such  a  system.  But  in  our  case  it  does  not 
perform  the  work  needed  to  keep  it  in  operation.     The  municipalities 
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— ^\^^hich  are  no  other  than  the  combined  citizens — must  establish  and 
care  for  their  own  schools ;  and  the  State  has  no  right,  and  therefore 
properly  attempts  to  claim  and  to  use  no  authority,  to  enforce  upon 
any  town  the  establishment  of  schools.  If  the  people  choose  to  have 
no  schools  for  their  children  in  any  town,  all  the  State  does  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  any  share  of  the  premium  paid  to  those  towns,  which 
do  establish  schools.  Such  being  the  facts  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth  over  the  people's  schools,  and  such  being  the  necessity 
for  an  enlightened  concert  of  action  among  the  members  of  our  com- 
munity, there  is  manifest  propriety  that  the  officer  xiharged  by  the 
State,  with  some  general  care  over  these  institutions  of  learning,  should 
annually  make  such  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  management, 
the  visitation  and  supervision,  the  government  and  discipline,  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  order  and  classification  of  studies  and 
pupils  in  our  schools,  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  this  har- 
mony of  action,  as  well  as  the  individual  good  of  each  particular 
school  in  the  land. 


PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

Since,  then,  this  is  made  the  Commissioner's  duty  by  the  express 
words  of  the  Statute,  and  since  this  is  the  only  opportunity  that  occurs 
annually  to  gain  the  ear  of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  let  us  have 
patience,  and  consider,  briefly,  the  order  of  studies  in  our  schools, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  those  studies.  This 
will  point  out  a  duty  belonging  at  once  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral school  districts,  to  the  school  committees  of  the  towns,  and  to  the 
teachers  in  the  various  schools.  For  all  of  these  must  combine  in  de- 
ciding and  arranging  either  for  what  must  be  taught,  or  how  and 
when  it  shall  be  taught.  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
modes  of  governing  a  school,  and  also  to  direct  attention  to  the  object 
to  be  attained  by  visitations  to  schools,  and  the  proper  modes  of  ren- 
dering this  efficient  and  profitable. 

In  determining  what  shall  be  the  studies  introduced,  and  what  shall 
be  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  in  settling 
the  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  those  studies,  a  preliminary 
question  ought  to  be  in  part,  at  least,  answered :  What  is  the  purpose 
of  our  school  education  and  discipline  ?  To  answer  this  very  impor- 
tant and  extensive  question  would  consume  by  hx  too  much  time  and 
space.     It  must^  therefore,  be  passed  over  with  a  single  remark,  al- 
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though  it  is  by  no  means,  as  yet,  well  understood  by  teachers  them- 
selves, much  less  by  the  members  of  our  community  in  general 


THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  education — ^both  in  our  public  schools  and  elsewhere— 
is  not  simply  to  store  the  memory  with  facts  and  principles,  though 
those  facts  are  in  themselves  interesting  and  useful,  and  those  princi- 
ples underlie  and  support  the  action  of  all  our  daily  life.  Nor  yet  ii 
it  to  make  the  mind  skillful,  and  expert  in  recalling  and  repeating,  or 
even  in  applying  to  common  use,  those  facts  and  principles.  It  is  not 
simply  to  impart  information,  however  various,  new  and  practical  it 
may  be ;  neither  is  it  to  give  instruction  simply,  however  important 
and  rich  that  may  be.  It  is  not  to  make  children  remember  and  re- 
peat wonderful  recitations  and  computations.  But  it  is,  rather,  to  lay 
broad,  deep  and  firm,  the  foundations  of  a  true  and  noble  character,  out 
of  which  shall  grow  naturally  and  continually  a  proper,  a  fadthful,  and 
a  seasonable  discharge  of  every  duty  of  both  public  and  private  life. 
It  is  like  preparing  the  mind,  as  wc  prepare  the  fertile  soil  for  a 
garden,  where  shall  grow,  in  appropriate  beauty  and  utility,  every  vir- 
tue and  every  grace  that  is  pleasant  to-  the  sight,  and  excellent  for  the 
use  of  mankind ;  rather  than  like  planting  the  germs  of  those  virtues 
and  graces  in  a  wilderness,  and  cultivating  them  there  with  patientest 
assiduity.  For  if  the  mind  be  thus  well  prepared,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  its  o"\vn  spontaneous  energy  will  create  a  divine  beauty  to 
cover  it,  or  that  God's  own  Holy  Spirit  will —  as  did  His  porwer  in  that 
earliest  garden — sjTnboKc  at  once  of  what  man'9  character  should  be, 
as  well  as  of  what  his  future  abode  may  be — implant  the  vital  elements 
of  all  usefulness ;  while,  if,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  care  be  taken 
only  to  throw  upon  the  almost  unprepared  soul,  and  there  to  watch  and 
guard  these  principles  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  they  will  thrive  but 
while  that  watchcare  is  present,  and  vigilantly  guarding  and  fostering 
them. 

The  education,  or  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  training  of  our  schools 
should  be  so  planned  and  conducted  as  to  make  the  susceptibilities  of 
childhood  into  living  powers  for  the  prompt,  energetic  and  successful 
performance  of  every  duty,  in  every  emergency,  that  may  arise  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  man's  immortal  life ;  whether  that  emergency  de- 
mand vigorous  doing,  patient  waiting,  stout-hearted  suffering,  or  im- 
petuous and  intrepid  daring.     To  comprehend  the  means  of  accom- 
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plishlng  all  this,  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  single  mind  working  alone ; 
much  less  is  it  for  one  unassisted  to  contrive  the  social  machinery  to 
eflTect  it,  or  to  keep  that  machinery  in  hannonious  action,  when  it  has 
been  invented  and  set  in  operation.  It  is  for  eveiy  citizen  to  contribute 
something  towards  this  great  work.  Frequent  and  earnest  discussions 
must  be  held,  and  intelligent  experiments  must  be  tried  and  carefully 
watched ;  the  system  of  pubhc  schools  established  by  past  generations, 
designed  to  effect  this  great  end,  and  confidently  believed  to  be  capable, 
in  connection  with  family  and  religious  instruction,  of  performing  it 
quite  as  completely  as  any  human  instrumentahties  can  perform  any 
great  purpose,  must  be  studied  and  administered  regardless  of  any  out- 
lay of  toil  and  expense  demanded  by  wise  calculation  and  prudent 
forecast. 

These  schools  seek  to  accomplish  this  grand  work  by  two  agencies — 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  of  orderly  government. 
The  first  of  these  affords  employment  to  the  pupils,  and  the  second  acts 
as  the  formative  power  to  mould  and  fashion  the  character.  To  the 
first  it  often  happens  that  attention  is  alone  directed,  while  the  latter, 
it  is  sometimes  supposed,  can  be  secured  independent  of  the  other. 
But  government  or  improving  discipline  can  never  be  secured  i^dthout 
employment ;  and  when  the  subject  is  lefl  in  idleness,  its  semblance  can 
be  exhibited  only  in  solitary  confinement.  The  first  business  of  a 
school  then  is  to  furnish  employment  for  its  attendants,  and  this  work 
must  be  made  to  appear  delightful,  and  to  be  pleasant.  It  will  not 
answer  to  say  that  learning  can  never  be  made  a  pleasure  to  the  young, 
and  that  since  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science,  all  study  must  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  dull  and  tedious.  The  little  child  must  Be  pleased 
in  order  to  be  incited^  to  learn.  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  him  that  know- 
ledge is  very  profitable,  and  will,  if  studied  Mdth  zeal,  soon  open  her 
now  hidden  stores  of  delights,  and  become  attractive  even  to  ravish- 
ment. He  knows  nothing  about  any  desire,  but  those  desires  for  some- 
thing good,  which  the  natural  action  of  his  senses  is  continually  forcing 
upon  him ;  and  even  this  good  must  be  very  obvious,  and  on  the 
outer  surface  at  that.  And  hence  the  first  studies  he  is  called  to  pur- 
sue, or  the  first  employment  he  must  be  engaged  in,  to  speak  more  in 
accordance  with  our  maxims  above  recited,  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
immediately  and  naturally  to  suggest  their  own  profit  and  convey  a 
keen  pleasure.  What  are  such  studies  ?  For  these  are  the  first  to  be 
pursued,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these  we  are  to  secure  discipline,  and  to 
form  and  establish  character. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  STUDY. 

We  now  in  our  schools  teach  first  the  rudiments  of  our  Motheb 
Tongue,  and  in  this  we  undoubtedly  do  wisely.  A  child  should  early 
learn  the  letters  and  the  words  of  that  noble  old  language,  which  is  to 
be  to  him  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  acquire  and  communicate^ 
far  the  greatest  part  of  that  knowledge  which  shall  be  useful  to  lua 
and  others.  If  it  be  said  that  much  is  to  be  learned  by  observation,  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  our  observations  are  .commonly 
reported  to  us,  and  their  results  are  always  treasured  up  by  us,  in  the 
words  of  our  native  tongue  ;  so  that  in  all  our  observations  we  are  much 
dependent  on  the  words  which  name  things  and  processes,  and  in  our 
remembrances  of  those  observations  we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
words ;  and  when  we  undertake  to  communicate  those  observations  or 
their  results,  we  are  wholly  at  fiiult  unless  good  words  are  familiar  to 
us.  Not  until  the  pupils  in  our  schools  have  a  good  understanding  o{ 
their  vernacular  tongue,  are  they  prepared  to  study,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term.  They  may  be  prepared  and  able  to  learriy  but 
they  cannot  well  study.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between  learn- 
ing and  studying.  The  one  may  be  done  without  much  application, 
and  sometimes  without  much  labor ;  but  the  other  always  implies  and 
demands  application,  and  often  long  continued  and  exhausting  labor. 

Little  children  are,  therefore,  to  be  taught  and  helped  to  learn,  with 
verj'  little  labor  on  their  part,  and,  in  fact,  with  pleasure  rather  than 
with  weariness  to  them.  They  generally  know  almost  all  the  words 
and  terms  in  common  use  about  the  house,  the  farm,  or  the  workshop, 
before  tliey  enter  the  school.  These  words  they  know,  or  can  readily 
and  almost  infollibly  recognize  by  the  ear ;  and  'they  also  know  well 
how  to  make  the  souiids  that  compose  them ;  though  in  this  last  re- 
spect they  arc  often  far  from  accurate.  Veiy  often,  too,  the  children, 
when  they  enter  the  school,  know  the  forms  of  the  letters  wliich  spell 
these  words  ;  though  it  is  quite  rare  to  find  a  child,  taught  entirely 
at  home  to  know  the  sounds  of  these  letters  con*ectlv.  The  first  busi- 
ness,  then,  of  a  child  in  school,  is  to  Icam  the  forms  and  sounds  of 
the  English  alphabet.  lie  is  not  now  to  study  these — for  he  really 
has  no  taste  and  no  habits  fitted  for  study^  and  hence  has  no  business 
with  study  as  yet ;  but  he  is  to  learn  them.  It  is  therefore  the 
teacher's  business — ^to  use  a  phrase  severely  condemned,  and  not  un- 
justly— ^to  learn  him  these  letters ;  for  the  learning  is  to  be  infused 
into  his  mind. 
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To  do  this  quickly,  thoroughly  and  pleasantly,  is  a  great  practi- 
al  problem.  To  do  it  in  the  natural  method — that  is  to  commu- 
icatc  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  thing,  before  the  name  is  told — 
3r  the  name  is  a  positive  nuisance  in  the  child's  mind  where  it  goes 
efore  the  idea — requires  great  invention,  skill  and  patience.  The 
iculty  of  observation  and  attention  must  be  aroused,  the  power  of 
uderstanding  and  compaiing,  and  judging,  too,  must  be  awakened 
nd  kept  on  the  alert,  and  all  this  must  be  made  pleasant  and  the 
ccasion  of  great  progress  in  the  work  of  disciplining,  and  strength- 
nlng  all  these  important  fiiculties.  This  will  educate  the  mind,  and 
be  ear,  and  eye,  at  the  same  time,  and  if,  as  a  recreation  or  change 
f  work,  the  pupil  is  allowed — for  the  idea  of  requiring  is  hardly 
3  be  admitted  into  his  first  few  school  days — ^to  mark  the  forms  of 
bese  letters  on  his  slate  or  the  blackboard,  his  hand  will  also  be 
ducated.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  each  additional  one  of  the  five 
Bnses  you  call  in  to  aid  in  illustrating,  or  taking  cognizance  of  a 
let  to  be  learned,  or  remembered,  is  a  fresh  reinforcement  brought? 
p  at  a  critical  moment,  and  increases  the  chance  of  a  complete  vic-^ 
>ry.  While  thus  learning  his  letters — ^their  forms  and  sounds — ^he 
lay  be  learning  much  useful  information  concerning  the  shape  and 
ize  of  the  school  room,  the  geography  of  the  play-ground,  and  of 
le  neighboring  street  and  lots,  of  the  practice  of  singing  and  march- 
ig,  and  also  of  certain  sports  and  plays.*  The  object  is  to  teach 
le  letters  thoroughly — so  that  he  shall  never  need  to  learn  them 
gain.  How  many  yoimg  men  and  young  women,  within  the  last 
;n  years,  who  thought  they  knew  their  letters,  and  who  certainly 
Duld  read  tolerably,  have  been  compelled  to  re-leam  the  sounds  of 
le  letters  in  the  alphabet,  when  they  came  before  the  examiner,  or 
egan  to  give  instruction  in  a  common  school !  And  the  explanation 
f  their  ignorance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  learned  the  forms 
ad  not  the  sounds  of  letters.  This  thorough  learning  both  of  forms 
nd  sounds — ^thid  Phonetic  method — once  mastered;  would  save  our 
outh  the  mortifying  necessity,  which  so  many  teachers  have  been 
impelled  to  submit  to,  of  a  failure  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  School 
ioniraittee's  examination.     How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  changed  ?f 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

First  we  must  teach  the  alphabet  in  a  better  manner — making  the 
cliild  to  undersfcuid  both  the  fonns  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  We 
must  then  in  some  way  provide  coimectod  narratives  and  lessons,  witk 
some  sense  and  real  information  in  them ;  and  thus  enable  the  child 
to  read  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  must  be  deeply  interested  in  communicating  that  information  toUt 
teachers  or  classmates,  or  friends.  The  correct  orthography  of  eadi 
word  should  be  mastered — a  branch  now  better  taught  in  our  schools 
thim  five  years  since,  but  still  most  villainously  neglected  or  slovenly 
and  ruinously  attended  to — and  so  taught  as  that  the  eye  shall  take  in 
every  letter  of  every  word,  as  does  that  of  a  practiced  proof-reader — 
that  the  ear  also,  when  hearing  the  word  pronounced,  even  in  a  hur- 
ried and  indistinct  manner,  shall  at  once  and  infeUibly  report  to  the 
mind,  the  characters,  silent  or  otherwise,  which  compose  it — and  that 
the  hand  shall  make  those  letters  to  grow  beneath  the  pen  without 
mistake,  and  with  almost  the  speed  of  the  electric  fluid,  so  soon  as  the 
mind  thinks  on  the  word  it  would  use.  Taught  for  these  ends,  and 
taught  in  this  manner,  as  the  homely  old — and  therefore  the  best — 
phraseology  terms  it,  spelling  as  a  school  study,  and  a  school  duty, 
becomes  one  of  the  betst  means  for  the  formation  and  development  of 
truthful,  zealous  and  useful  character. 

And  while  this  branch  of  learning  is  going  on,  the  just  and  appro- 
priate sounds  of  each  letter  and  combination  of  letters  should  be 
learned — both  to  be  kno^vn  by  the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  to  be  formed 
by  the  voice.  This  learning  to  know  sounds  by  the  ear,  and  to  con- 
ceive them  when  the  letters  that  represent  them  are  seen,  is  the 
great  work  of  learning,  in  the  words  of  the  old  gi-ammarians,  "  how 
to  speak  the  English  language  correctly."  Ever}'  cliild  has  an  ear  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  word  cow^  when  the  diphthongal 
sound  ow  has  its  appropriate  pronunciation,  and  when  made — as  it 
often  is — ^to  sound  as  if  spelled  Jceow  ;  there  is  a  difference  which  the 
most  incorrectly  taught  ear  must  at  once  recognize,  between  the  cor- 
rect sound  of  a,  in  mwi,  and  its  not  uncommon  carricatures  on  either 
hand,  as  best  expressed  by  this  method  of  spelling,  maun  and  me-an ; 
and  so  in  every  case  of  provincial  and  vulgar  pronunciation,  it  is  easy 
for  the  ear  to  note  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sounds,  though  the  mind 
may  not  be  able  readily  to  determine  which  is  the  true  and  elegant 
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pronunciation  ;  while  it  will  be  by  far  harder  to  train  the  voice  altirays 
and  infallibly  to  produce  those  elegant  and  well  bred  modes.  But 
this  must  be  done,  and  can  be  done,  with  much  less  labor  than  many 
teachers  undertake  to  persuade  themselves  it  would  cost. 

I  have  seen  a  school  of  thirty  scholars,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  com- 
munity' whose  practice  in  pronouncing  English  could  hardly  be  worse, 
brought,  by  a  skillful  and  faithful  teacher,  in  less  than  two  terms  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  into  most  excellent  habits.  It  only  requires  a 
good  example  in  the  teacher,  and  vigilant,  good  natured.  watching  and 
judicious  correction,  to  produce  accuracy  here.  And  there  is  nothing 
that  so  clearly  and  unmistakably  distinguishes  the  boor  from  the  well 
bred  and  gentle,  as  the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  few  vowel  or  diph- 
thongal sounds  in  our  language.  And  these  vowel  sounds — easy  as 
they  are  to  make — let  it  be  remembered,  constitute  the  cliief  difficul- 
ties to  a  native  of  our  countiy,  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  language. 
Foreigners  have  great  trials  ^yiih  our  hard  consonants,  and  their  com- 
binations, but  we  ourselves  hardly  ever  find  trouble  here.  These  sounds 
arc  not  numerous  enough  to  be  a  great  task,  to  even  small  scholars — 
much  less  to  teachers.  They  ai*e  in  every-day  use,  and  are,  in  feet,  re- 
peated a  thousand  times  a  day.  According  to  the  most  rigid  analysis 
of  our  Mother  tongue,  it  has  only  nineteen  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and 
ringing  in  our  ears  so  continually  as  they  are,  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
ashamed  if  he  does  not  both  know  them  and  know  how  to  produce 
them  accurately.  But  it  is  believed  that  by  no  means  all  of  our  six 
hundred  teachers  possess  either  that  amount  of  knowledge  or  skilL 
Certain  it  is  that  their  daily  practice  does  not  reveal  it,  if  they  do  actu- 
ally possess  it.  Examiners  of  teachers  should  direct  more  attention 
to  tliis  matter,  and  should  demand  that  teachers  shall  be  much  bet- 
ter models  of  pronunciation  than  they  now  are. 

This  subject  may  seem  the  more  difficult,  because  w^e  really  have  no 
good  and  well  agreed  on  names  for  these  nineteen  vowel  sounds,  and 
also  because  so  many  of  our  vowel  characters  represent  more  than  one 
of  these  sounds.  But  this  difficulty  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality, for  it  is  easy  to  call  the  sounds  by  the  letter  which  most  com- 
monly stands  for  them,  thus :  A  sounds,  E  sounds,  and  so  on ;  or  the 
sounds  may  be  called  by  some  expressive  epithet,  as  Long  A,  Broad  A, 
Modified  A,  Intermediate  A,  Italian  A,  and  Short  A,  to  designate  respec- 
tively the  sounds  of  A  as  heard  in  Fate,  Fall,  Fair,  Fast,  Far,  and 
Fat.  And  it  does  not  at  all  need  any  common  and  general  agreement, 
as  to  what  these  names  shall  be ;  for  it  only  requires  that  we  shall 
know  the  thing  or  sound  meant,  and  have  some  common  siga^  uudex- 
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stood  by  those  who  are  studpng  together,  in  order  that  we  may  all 
think  upon  that  thing.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  may  have  a  sign,  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  to  represent  or  name  the  sound  of  each  or  any  vowd ; 
but  he  should  clearly  know  and  be  able  at  a  moment  to  exemplify 
that  sound. 

Such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  vowel  sounds  of  our 
language,  and  such  a  thorough  drilling  upon  them  early  in  the  school 
course,  would  not  only  save  time  to  the  pupil,  and  raise  him  at  once 
above  the  suspicion  of  being  low  and  ill-bred,  but  it  would  do  moie 
than  any  other  thing  to  render  stable  and  uniform  the  orthoepy  of  our 
tongue.  We  are  already  noted  in  parts  of  New  England  for  our  very 
fiat  manner  of  pronouncing  many  of  the  sounds  of  a,  of  ou,  of  ow, 
of  u,  and  of  o,  or  oo,  and  we  are  also  characterized  by  a  certain  nasal 
tone  or  force,  which  is  peculiarly  imcouth  and  exceedingly  disagreea- 
ble. These  pecidiaritics  can  be  almost  entirely  eradicated  in  a  single 
generation,  if  our  teachers  will  give  attention  to  them  ,•  or  more  prop- 
erly, if  our  examiners  of  teachers  and  our  visitors  of  schools,  will 
compel  the  candidates  to  understand  them,  and  will  see  that  those  to 
whom  the  certificates  are  given,  shall  be  feithful  in  these  matters.  A 
child  is  as  easily  taught  to  recognize  the  correct  sound  of  a  letter  and 
to  make  it,  iis  he  can  be  taught  to  know  and  utter  the  incorrect  one ;  and 
having  once  known  the  right  and  formed  his  organs  of  speech  to  pro- 
duce it  accurately,  he  is  in  comparatively  little  danger  of  turning  away 
from  it. 

Another  fault  very  common,  and  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  is 
the  practice  of  clipping  so  many  of  our  words,  and  slurring  over  so 
mauy  of  our  obscure  vowels.  We  talk  fest,  and  in  oiu*  hurry  we  do  no 
more  than  make  motions  at  the  words  with  oiu*  tongues,  and  without 
waiting  to  form  the  sound,  or  even  to  allow  it  to  form  itself  in  our 
throats,  much  less  to  allow  it  time  to  escape  into  the  air  >vith  decency, 
we  literally  pitch  it  out,  and  tumble  another  and  a  tliird  after  it,  as 
though  we  fcai-ed  they  would  bum  on  our  lips.  In  this  way  conso- 
nants are  cut  oflF,  syllables  omitted,  vowels  obscured,  letters  confounded, 
accents  misplaced,  and  in  fact  the  poor  words  treated  with  as  httle 
ceremony  as  was  poor  Falstafi*,  when  carried  away  for  a  basket  of  dirty 
clothes.  The  manner  in  which  too  many  teachers  permit  themselves 
and  their  scholars  to  pronounce  and  hurry  through  their  reading  les- 
sons and  their  conversations,  is  truly  alarming.  One  must  really  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  them,  and  with  their  rapid  method  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  with  their  imcouth  elisions  and  perversions  of  let- 
ters and  sounds,  in  order  to  understand  what  they  are  saying.     Can  we 
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expect  our  children  to  become  good  readers  and  speakers,  while  such 
men  and  women,  so  careless  and  slovenly  in  all  that  constitutes  ele- 
gance in  speech,  arc  allowed  to  be  their  models  and  instructors  ?  And 
are  we  doing  our  duty  to  our  offspring  if  we  do  not  provide  a  remedy  ? 
If  it  should  be  said,  that  to  insist  on  accuracy  here,  would  be  the 
certain  way  to  reject  a  large  number  of  good,  well-informed  and  faith- 
ful teachers,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  it  is  far  better  to  leave 
onr  schools  unopened  for  a  term,  than  to  allow  the  present  careless 
habits  to  grow  upon  our  scholars ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  who  do  not  come  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  a  good  pro- 
nunciation, would  stimulate  all  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  thor- 
oughly and  accurately  on  this  very  important  branch  of  their  profes- 
sion. 


TEACfflNG    READING. 

But  the  learning  of  letters  is  only  preliminary  and  preparatory  to 
the  great  business  of  our  common  schools,  the  learning  to  read.  The 
child  is  taught  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  their  combination  in  words 
and  the  union  of  these  words  in  sentences,  in  order  that  by  means 
of  the  eye  alone  he  may  gather  from  the  irregular  and  arbitrary  char- 
acters before  him  an  infinity  of  ideas,  thoughts  and  emotions ;  and 
he  is  taught  the  sounds  of  these  letters,  that  he  may,  by  accurate- 
ly uttering  them  to  the  ears  of  others,  awaken  in  their  minds  the 
same  infinitude  of  wonder  and  joy  which  their  sight  caused  in  his 
own  bosom.  Yet,  in  most  of  our  schools.  Beading,  as  it  is  technically 
and  properly  called,  is  sadly  neglected,  in  both  its  great  branches  of 
gaining  ideas  from  the  sight  of  the  words,  and  of  communicating 
thought  by  the  vocal  utterance  of  their  sounds. 

By  means  of  our  letters  and  the  ability  to  read  them  in  all  their 
varied  combinations,  we  come  into  possession  of  the  key  by  which  we 
may  open,  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  stores  of  wisdom  laid  up  by  other 
men,  both  during  their  absence  and  afber  their  death.  Writing  and 
printing  are  means  of  preserving  by  unmeaning  signs  the  ideas  and  the 
experiences  of  mankind.  When  we  teach  a  child  to  read  we  merely 
prepare  him  to  understand  the  things  which  these  characters  signify ; 
so  that  they  shall  at  once  suggest  to  his  mind  the  ideas  which  the  writ- 
er had  when  he  wrote  them  ;  and  thus  gather  by  his  eye  the  ability 
to  make  his  future  acquisitions  more  rapid  and  more  mdie^g^tA^T^ 
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of  others.  This  is  silent  reading,  or,  as  we  call  it,  reading  to  one's  sett 
But  we  also  want  the  pupil  ready  to  take  the  written  or  printed  page, 
and  by  his  voice  and  manner  so  translate  its  mysterious  signs  into 
sounds,  that  all  who  hear  him  shall  find  awakened  in  their  own  sonb 
the  same  ideas  and  emotions,  as  originally  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  that 
author.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  read,  that  he  may  go  into  solitude, 
and  by  looking  may  learn  all  that  sages  have  ever  found  out,  may  heir 
all  that  orators  have  ever  said,  may  enjoy  all  that  poets  have  sung,  and 
glow  ^vith  all  that  seers  have  ever  revealed.  And  when  lie  has  thus 
taken  all  these  glorious  things  into  his  mind  and  heart,  he  must  leaiii 
to  clothe  them  all  with  the  divine  harmony  and  dignity  of  the  humsn 
voice,  and  make  them  wake,  if  possible,  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  tho«e 
who  hear  them. 

But  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  all  our  scholars  above  twelve 
years  of  age  in  our  public  schools  can  do  the  first  of  these  things,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  second.  Though  all  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  learn  to  read  a  language  so  complicated  and  extensive 
as  is  the  English  language,  yet  it  is  not,  after  all,  considering  that  the 
child  hears  and  uses  its  words  every  day,  so  difficult  a  task  as  to  occu- 
py more  than  two  years  after  the  age  of  five.  A  boy,  commencing 
nidth  his  letters  at  four,  five  or  six,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  almost  all 
common  reading  adapted  to  his  capacity  in  a  few  months,  so  that  he 
can  spell  out  the  meaning  very  well  to  himself.  His  ear  was"  taught 
the  whole  of  this  before  his  eye  began  to  learn.  And  now  all  that  is 
needed  is  so  to  train  his  eye — that  quickest  of  all  the  human  senses  to 
learn  and  report  what  comes  >ntliin  its  range — so  that  he  shall  depend 
on  that,  and  not  on  the  voice  of  his  neighbor  for  information.  A  very 
little  time  will  suffice  for  this,  if  we  will  only  begin  at  the  proper  place 
and  proceed  in  the  proper  manner. 

It  takes  but  few  weeks  for  even  the  just  opened  eye  of  the  in&nt, 
to  learn  to  read  the  external  signs  of  emotion  in  the  face  of  its  mother. 
It  quickly  knows  by  the  curves  and  dimples  which  joy  writes,  that  its 
mother  is  pleased,  and  it  laughs  at  licr  delight.  It  reads  the  force  of 
reproof  in  the  stern  lines  which  grief  or  command  mark  on  the  face, 
and  it  hushes  itself,  or  weeps  from  sj'mpathy  or  fear.  In  a  few  more 
months  it  has  learned  the  meaning  and  the  force  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  common  words  used  both  in  books  and  in  conversation,  and  also 
recognizes  all  the  tones,  gestures,  inflections,  pauses,  and  emphases  used 
to  vary  the  meaning,  or  add  to  the  power  of  words  and  make  them 
express  passion  or  awaken  emotion.  All  this  he  learns  before  he  can 
speak,  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  all  by  his  eye  and  his  ear. 
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Soon  after  this  age  the  child  commences  to  imitate  these  signs  and 
sounds,  and  before  two  more  years  have  rolled  over  his  head,  he  has 
learned  to  use  all  these  words — so  much  like  infinity  in  their  number, 
significations  and  combinations.  If  now  an  infant  beginning  'iv'ith  no 
knowledge  whatever,  and  no  foundation  for  learning  anything — save 
only  his  native  bom  capacity — can  learn  the  mysteries  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  the  signs  of  passions,  emotions,  and  thoughts,  and  can  learn 
not  only  to  understand  these  as  others  use  them,  but  can  also  learn  to 
use  them  accurately  for  himself,  why  should  it  require  firom  five  to  ten 
years,  to  teach  him  merely  to  know  these  words,  their  import,  and  the 
signs  and  soimds  by  which  they  are  expressed  ?  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
bitter  knowledge  that  many  boys  and  girls,  now  in  our  common  schools, 
who  have  attended  regularly  for  four  months  every  winter  during  the 
last  ten  years,  cannot  now  read  a  passage  in  a  newspaper,  so  as  to  im- 
derstand  it  for  themselves — to  say  nothing  of  conveying  the  sense  to 
others.     Why  is  this  ? 

Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  it,  such  as  the  fact  that  these 
children  have  always  been  sent  irregularly  to  school,  and  therefore  they 
have  had  no  connected  opportunities  to  learn.  Their  parents  had  no 
knowledge  themselves,  and  of  course  knew  not  how  to  instruct  them  at 
home,  nor  how  to  inspire  in  them  an  ambition  to  learn,  nor  how  to  find 
tor  them  the  means  of  learning.  They  were  in  school  one  day,  and  out 
of  school  at  work  two,  and  in  mischief  another.  They  were  compelled 
with  their  parents  to  move  fi-om  one  village  to  another,  and  always 
began  at  the  foot  of  the  class  in  every  new  school  They  had  new 
teachers  every  successive  season,  if  they  were  permanent  residents  of  a 
town.  But  worst  of  all  and — sadly  be  it  said — ^most  detrimental  to 
them  and  to  their  teachers  too,  those  who  were  hired  to  teach  them, 
neglected  their  duty  to  these  ignorant,  and  therefore,  disheartened  ones, 
in  order  to  give  attention  to  those  who  were  more  advance^  in  know- 
ledge. How  often  in  our  public  schools  are  these  backward  and  un- 
fortunate boys  and  girls  neglected  and  pushed  aside,  and  frowned  upon ; 
and  finally  absolutely  driven  from  the  school  by  a  teacher,  who  is  re- 
ceiving wages  for  instructing  them.  A  case — unfortunately  not  an 
uncommon  one  by  any  means— occurred  once,  which  may  illustrate 
this  idea.  A  stranger  stepped  into  a  school  room,  and  asked  the  priv- 
ilege to  hear  the  ordinary  school  exercises,  while  he  rested  himself. 
A  first  class  in  reading,  consisting  of  seven  large  boys  and  girls,  took 
up  a  half  hour  in  their  exercises.  A  second  class  of  ten  scholars  were 
on  the  floor  twenty-five  minutes.  A  third  class  of  six,  fifteen  ;  a  fourth 
class  of  thirteen,  just  banning  to  read  sentences  such.  %&  \\v^%^: — >^^  \ 
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can  get  his  hat,^  "  He  has  a  dog,** — stood  up  eleven  minutes  and  read 
one  sentence  eacli.  Then  came  a  class  of  abcedarians,  consistiDg  of 
seven,  and  they  remained  up  just  five  minutes  by  the  watch,  Lastfy, 
came  a  lone  boy  of  about  ten  years,  who  had  been  sitting  with  a  spdi- 
ing  book  before  him — one  of  those  sort  of  books  that  seem  to  have  cort 
ages  of  dullness  to  invent,  in  which  the  worst  of  English  \ies  with  the 
stupidest  of  words,  to  cover  the  most  space  with  the  least  sense — a  book 
that  professes  to  define  words  by  their  use  in  good-for-nothing  sen- 
tences. This  boy  began  by  spelling  his  words  and  pronouncing  them, 
and  the  whole  lesson  is  here  given :  "  I  mil  aim  to  do  right.**  **  Fame 
may  be  bought  too  dear,^*  And  that  boy  was  allowed  to  read  but  once 
a  day.  "  He  was  such  a  dunce  the  teacher  could  not  afford  to  be  both- 
ered with  liis  blunders  ;"  so  it  was  said  in  answer  to  the  stranger's  in- 
quiry. Afterwards  a  class  in  geography,  of  two  scholars,  took  up 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  a  class  of  two  in  grammar,  or  rather  in 
the  analysis  of  the  EngUsh  language,  occupied  an  hour. 

So  it  is  among  many  of  our  schools.  The  small  scholars,  and  those 
who  are  dull  and  backward,  are  sadly  neglected  for  the  brighter  and 
more  advanced.  While  the  right  way  is  to  teach  this  latter  class  to 
employ  and  instruct  themselves,  and  devote  more  time  to  those  who 
cannot  help  nor  employ  themselves.  If  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
would  insist  on  giving  at  least  twice  as  much  time  to  the  dull  ones  and 
to  the  little  ones,  and  would  manifest  towards  these  twice  as  much  love 
and  patience,  they  would  better  repay  it  than  the  quicker  and  the  more 
learned.  Let  scholars  be  so  well  taught  to  read  early  in  life  that  it 
becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  delight  to  them,  and  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  their  forgetting  it,  or  of  their  failing  to  use  it.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  they  can  be  taught  to  read  well  before  they  are 
seven — and  they  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  read  for  their  own 
amusement  and  information  as  soon  as  this — that  they  will  hardly  need 
urging  in  order  to  learn  everything  else.  While  if  they  do  not  learn 
to  read  well  at  this  age  or  a  very  little  later,  it  then  becomes  a  very 
diificult  task  for  them  ever  to  learn  that  very  necessaiy  and  useful  ac- 
•complishment. 

A  teacher  then  should  most  carefully  and  enthusiastically  devote 
himself  to  the  childien  learning  to  read  ;  and  should  contrive  by  means 
of  all  his  art,  not  to  allow  them  to  become  discouraged,  nor  to  fall  be- 
hind their  classmates.  He  should  make  the  reading  lessons  full  of 
interest,  by  means  of  stories  connected  ^vith  them  ;  by  means  of  ques- 
tions asked  to  the  scholars,  to  be  answered  by  their  otvti  reflections  on 
the  lesson  ;  and  by  pictures  or  drawings — even  if  they  are  quite  rude — 
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on  the  blackboaid.  Then  let  the  scholar  tell  the  book  story,  with  the 
book  closed,  and  make  one  to  match  it.  Thus  keeping  liim  always  at 
thinking,  and  never  allowing  him  to  read  a  sentence  without  under- 
standing it,  and  it  will  require  but  few  months  to  make  a  very  good 
reader  out  of  a  very  dull  boy,  who  does  nevertheless  think  about  his 
reading  lessons.  Never  let  Reading  get  sepai-ated  from  Talking,  and 
especially  let  it  not  stray  away  from  nor  go  before  Thinking. 

The  Commissioner  has  by  personal  visits  and  examination  of  about 
one  hundred  schools  within  the  State  during  the  last  six  months,  given 
much  attention  to  this  topic,  and  he  has  found  that  in  most  schools  it 
is  sadly  neglected,  and,  where  time  and  caie  is  devoted  to  it,  is  occa- 
sionally very  imperfectly  taught.  He  is  not  disposed  to  deny  but  that 
time  enough  is  set  apart  for  the  reading  exercises.  Take  the  child 
entering  school  at  five,  and  who  may  safely  be  calculated  as  ha\dng  ten 
school  years  before  him.  The  first  two  of  these  years  will  be  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  work  of  learning  to  read,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing eight,  a  portion — ^^'arj-ing  as  the  child  advances  in  age,  from  one- 
third  to  one-sixth — vnM  be  given  to  the  same  purpose.  Here  is  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  school  time  of  the  scholar  given  up  to  read- 
ing—or more  properly — ^to  learning  to  read ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  all  this  time  thus  consumed,  not  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
gained  by  the  pupil.  The  reading  books  are  made  up  of  elegant  ex- 
tracts, generally  selected  on  account  of  the  beauties  of  style,  and  choice- 
ness  of  the  words  in  which  they  are  written — and  these  are  too  often 
synonymous  with  vague  and  useless  platitudes,  as  dull  to  children  as 
to  grown  persons.  Mosf  of  these  extracts  liad  a  meaning  and  a  pow- 
er, it  is  true,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  originally  stood,  but  de- 
tached from  that  place,  they  are  as  lacking  in  meaning  as  was  the  single 
brick  which  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  carried  to  the  maiket,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  convenient  house.  Joined  with  other  things,  these  pas- 
sages were  admirable,  but  taken  as  we  find  them  in  our  Readers,  they 
are  strangely  tedious  and  lacking  in  all  power  to  awaken  a  scholar's 
enthusiasm.  To  compel  a  sensible  cliild — such  a  child  as  the  Great 
Author  of  intelligence  sends  into  life — ^with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to 
learn  something  new  from  every  sight,  sound,  motion,  or  object  around 
him — to  compel  such  a  cliild  to  mutter — ^literally,  to  sullenly  and  indis- 
tinctly grumble — over  these  elegant,  and  therefore  meaningless,  ex- 
tracts, during  about  three-tenths  of  all  the  years  he  can  spend  at  school, 
is  almost  subhmely  stupid  and  grandly  prodigal.  He  cannot  learn  to 
read  in  this  way,  and  must  from  reading  what  he  does  not  and  cannot 
understand,  contract  numerous  bad  habits,  which  he  is  herea&.er  to  bteak 
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up  with  a  still  greater  expense  of  time  and  labor.  He  now  spendi 
some  three  years  in  Icaining  how  not  to  read, — for  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  this  is  the  exact  and  shameful  truth,  which  should  certainly  be 
concealed,  were  there  a  possibility  of  correcting  the  evil  without  a  pub- 
lic exposiu*e — and  in  contracting  a  positive  distaste  for  school  and  school 
books.  The  Commissioner,  in  his  tours  of  visitations  to  the  hundred 
schools  above  named,  was  scarcely  able  to  find  a  dozen  scholars,  out  of 
more  than  two  thousand  whom  he  heard,  who  could  read  a  pas- 
sage £i*om  these  elegant  extracts  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
accurately  understood.  Some  did  read  well,  and  more  were  embar- 
rassed, but  he  listened  to  scholars  coming  from  the  study  of  Alge- 
bra to  the  reading  class,  who,  in  thrice  reading  a  paragraph  to  him, 
could  not  make  him  comprehend  the  words  of  the  extract,  much  leu 
the  sense,  imtil  he  took  the  book  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  passage. 
And  these  youth  had  no  defect  in  their  speech,  nor  were  they  in  any 
degree  abashed  by  his  presence. 


TEACHING  TO  SPEAK  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Another  fruitful  field  to  be  cultivated  at  present,  and  one  most  dis- 
gracefully neglected,  is  coiTcctly  speaking  the  EngUsli  language.  Re- 
ference is  now  made  more  especially  to  grammatical  accuracy.  This  is 
not  the  place — and  if  it  were,  and  my  pen  were  compelled  to  tell 
"the  whole  truth,"  this  Eeport  would  be  strangely  disfigured — to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  number  of  teachers  who  use 
singular  verb-forms  to  agree  with  plural  noun-foims ;  who  use  adverbs 
for  adjectives,  and  vice  versa ;  who  use  the  pronoim  them  in  place  of 
both  these  and  those,  and  seem  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  using 
the  words  "  nairy,^  "  haint/^  and  the  hke.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  perfection,  and  accomplished  elegance  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  words,  in  each  one  of  our  six 
hundred  teachers,  the  average  ages  of  whom  scarce  exceeds  twenty 
years ;  and  many  of  whom,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  have  re- 
ceived a  very  imperfect  and  fragmentarj^  education.  Nor  would  it  be 
at  all  reasonable  to  demand  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  refined  graces 
of  poUshed  scholarship,  at  a  salary  of  tliiity  dollars  a  month,  and  em- 
ployment guaranteed  for  only  four  out  of  the  twelve  months.  But 
improvement  may  very  properly  and  safely  be  looked  for  and  in- 
sisted on  in  each  of  these  things. 

Considering  all  things — ^the  youthfulness  of  our  teachers,  their  lim- 
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ited  education,  their  low  wages — less  than  those  of  an  ordinary  host- 
ler— their  very  frequent  removals,  and  the  fact  that  they  aic  yet  so 
cariJessly  examined,  and  so  negligently  supervised  and  encouraged — 
it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  they  arc  the  half  as  well  informed  and  in- 
structed as  they  are.  If  an  owner  of  a  cotton  mill  should  employ 
overseers  for  the  different  parts  of  his  establishment — ^the  carding 
room — the  spinning  room — the  weaving  room — and  the  finishing 
room — at  the  lowest  possible  wages,  without  previous  acquaintance 
with  them  and  without  definite  and  intelligent  recommendations— ex- 
pecting to  see  them  and  hear  accurate,  detailed  and  specific  reports 
from  them  no  more  than  twice,  at  most,  during  the  whole  period  of 
four  months — at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  to  be  superseded  by 
others,  who  might  adopt  entirely  different  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  operations  of  their  several  departments — ^we  should  not  expect 
him  to  reap  any  great  profit  from  his  mill,  no  matter  how  well  it  was 
built,  nor  how  large  were  the  capital  invested.  And  certainly  with 
just  such  a  loose  system  of  managing  our  schools,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
mand that  they  accomplish  every  thing.  They  should,  however,  do 
this  one  thing — they  should  teach,  by  daily  example  and  practice,  by 
theory  and  habitual  use,  the  correct  and  appropriate  usages  of  our 
good  old  Mother  Tongue,  free  alike  from  vulgarisms,  provincialisms, 
and  solecisms. 

To  do  this  'will  require  a  good  amount  of  patience,  and  a  large  in- 
vestment of  determination  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  committee. 
But  it  is  an  investment  of  labor  and  watchfulness — th^t  will  at  once 
produce  a  large  return  of  profit.  It  will  be  seen  in  all  places,  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  play  grounds,  in  the  streets,  at  home,  and  in  all 
the  haunts  of  the  children,  and  instead  of  rude  and  coarse  and  inel- 
egant expressions  and  phrases,  there  will  be  heard  good  English, 
undefiled,  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of  all — the  babes  and  the  suck- 
lings,-even — ^to  be  a  praise  and  an  honor  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulness 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  produce  it.  To  promote  the  special  end 
of  our  schools — for  in  our  commonwealth  we  need  this  teaching  of 
English  more  and  more  every  day — and  it  ought  to  be  in  connection 
with  what  has  been  before  named,  the  great  business  in  all  our  teach- 
ing— the  answer  of  every  question  by  every  scholar  must  be  watched 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  must  be 
marked  by  a  critical  ear.  A  good  Pronouncing  Dictionary  should  be 
on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  he  should  consult  it  hundreds  of  times 
daily,  and  encourage  and  compel^  if  need  be,  M^  'p\]C^\\&  to  c^tans^S^^ 
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still  oftener.  Nothing  wrong  in  pronunciation  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  detection,  and  every  improper  word  should  be  at  once  noticed 
and  driven  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Sentences  should  be  made  to 
be  correct,  so  far  at  least  as  the  agreement  of  verbs  or  pronouns  vnth 
their  subjects  or  antecedents  is  concerned,  and  ideas,  also,  should  be 
exactly  stated,  and  that  too  in  choice  and  pure  EngHsh  words. 

Above  all,  the  use  of  that  intolerable  slang  that  disfigures  so  much 
of  our  ciuTcnt  conversation,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment, under  the  severest  literary  penalties.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  does  more  than  any  other  to  debase  the  soul  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  reading,  with  delight  and  awfiil  damage  both  to  the  taste 
and  morals,  of  that  most  abominable  literary — ^no,  not  literary,  since 
it  is  a  sin  against  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  call  it  literary,  a 
word  expressive  of  elegance  as  well  as  intelligence — that  diaboUcal 
trash,  now  so  current  in  cheap  newspapers,  magazines,  novelettes  and 
other  printed  nuisances,  which  are  hawked  about  the  streets  and  in 
railroad  cars  and  depots,  to  the  annoyance  and  disgust  of  all  pure 
men — ^that  thing  is  the  allowing,  and  often  the  encouragement,  of  this 
use  of  our  common  slang  and  flash  words  and  phrases,  of  late  so 
alarmingly  rife  among  our  growing  boys — and  sometimes  our  girls. 
It  is  often  laughed  at,  as  though  it  were  really  an  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  talent  and  wit,  and  as  though  the  boy,  who  could  be  expert 
in  its  use  and  appHcation,  was  thus  displajdng  unmistakable  tokens 
of  great  genius,  and  was  surely  destined  to  be  the  celebrity  of  his  age. 
But  if  he  is  to  become  such,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  be  cele- 
brated only  for  his  baseness  of  soul,  and  depravity  of  manners  and 
morals  ;  since  he  is  already  debased  in  thought  and  language,  or  he 
could  not  use  it  without  blushing  for  very  shame.  The  too  common 
use  of  these  slang  phrases  every  where — the  pulpit  sometimes,  and 
oftener  in  Congress  and  at  the  bar  and  on  the  stump,  in  the  political 
newspaper  and  electioneering  pamphlet,  in  the  parlor  and  the  work- 
shop, is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  among  the  many  signs  of  ilL.omen, 
which  should  cause  the  patriot  and  the  moralist  to  fear  for  the  future 
of  oiu"  country  and  race. 

Let  it  be  branded  and  denounced  every  where,  aud  let  the  teacher 
implant  a  thorough  hatred  and  disgust  for  it,  in  the  very  soul  of  every 
child  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  entered  as  a  pupil,  and  instruct- 
ed in  our  benevolent  public  schools,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  time, 
when  pure  minds  shall  not  wherever  they  go  be  offended  and  poisoned 
by  its  vile  breath  and  polluting  presence. 

Our  schools  ought  to  be  models  in  the  correct  use  of  words,  and  in 
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the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  as  they  are  fast  becoming 
models  in  thorough  discipline  and  government.  But  we  arc  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  a  dancing  school,  a  ball  room,  or  even  the  thea- 
ter, where  good  dramas — ^not  vile  slang  comedies* — are  acted,  is  often 
a  better  school  of  language  than  they.  It  is  a  shame  to  us  to  be  com- 
pelled to  make  such  an  admission.  Tet  such  is  the  iact ;  and  no  good 
can  come  by  its  longer  concealment.  We  must  look  at  the  leaked 
truth  as  it  stands  before  us,  and  set  ourselves  resolutely  about  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  it.  And  that  remedy  is  verj'  obvious,  and  very  easy 
too,  to  patient  and  Argus-eyed  labor.  The  teacher  must  himself  use 
elegant  English,  and  thus  by  example,  by  precept,  and  by  continual 
drill,  induce  his  pupils  to  follow  his  own  good  practice.  He  should 
make  it  a  part  of  his  daily  duty  to  correct  false,  loose,  inaccurate,  in- 
elegant, modes  of  speech  and  pronunciation ;  and  he  should  never,  by 
reason  of  a  vain  ambition  to  teach  the  higher  branches,  overlook  this 
most  profitable  and  most  necessary  department  of  a  good  education. 


TEACHING  TO  WRITE  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Still  another  branch  of  our  language  is  sadly— almost  totally- — neg- 
lected, the  learning  to  write  good  and  grammatical  sentences.  Com- 
position writing  is  often  practiced,  but  most  commonly  is  so  practiced 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  hate  the  very  thought  of  T\Titing.  It  should, 
however,  be  taught  as  a  necessary  part  of  daily  duty,  not  by  requiring 
long  themes  on  "  Education,"  "  Virtue,"  "  Temperance,"  "  Spring,!' 
**  War,"  and  the  like  ;  but  by  drawing  out  fi-om  the  scholars  short 
and  easy,  well  constructed  and  intelligent  sentences,  on  such  objects 
and  topics  as  they  are  daily  seeing  or  thinking  upon  ;  sometimes  in- 
ducing them  to  vrrite  their  various  requests  in  the  form  of  notes,  and 
again  encouraging  them  to  write  letters  of  business  or  forms  of  notes 
and  answers  to  questions.  In  this  way  they  will  be  made  to  love 
writing,  or  putting  their  thoughts  on  paper,  just  as  they  love  talking ; 
and  the  careful  writing  of  a  few  sentences  in  this  way  every  day,  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  insure  order  and  method  in  thinking,  accuracy  in 
spelling,  correctness  in  syntax,  and  carefulness  in  the  use  of  words, — 
more,  in  fact,  than  can  be  accomplished  in  any  otlier  way. 

A  remark  which  ought  to  be  made  somewhere,  may  as  well  be 
made  here,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  this  practice  of  frequent  writ- 
ing on  the  habits  of  the  pupils  in  all  their  future  business  life.  No- 
thing is  better  calculated  to  enable  men  to  spell  all  the  c.oToisi^TL^Q't^ 
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in  current  use  in  business  correspondence,  than  the  fi-equent  writing 
of  letters  of  the  sort  above  spoken  of.  Scholars  may  learn  to  spell 
almost  infallibly  everj^  word  "  put  out,"  or  dictated,  or  pronounced  to 
them  by  the  teacher,  and  yet  they  will  make  most  ludicrous  blunders 
when  they  are  compelled  to  write  those  same  words,  while  they  are 
thinking  of  them.  Were  it  proper,  we  might  give  illustrations  on 
this  point,  which  would  make  every  reader  smile  audibly,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  go  beyond  the  archives  of  the  office  in  which 
this  Eeport  is  written.  The  letters  of  trustees  of  school  districts,  and 
other  school  officers, — not  always  excepting  the  letters  of  School  Com- 
mittees themselves — ^^s^ould  supply  what  would  be  amply  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  point  the  moral  we  wish  to  enforce.  If  teachers  re- 
quired their  pupils  to  write  something  every  day,  and,  afier  it  had 
been  corrected  carefully,  to  copy  it  neatly,  they  would  not  write  let- 
ters to  ask  ad^dce  about  "  the  propper  moode  of  kollecing  deasirickt 
tackes ;  "  neither  would  they  write  to  ^^purtishion  a  cord  into  law  for 
the  readdress  of  surtin  greevimez  ;  "  nor  would  they  speak  of  '^  the 
morrill  karicJcter  of  a  skoul  teechur ;  "  and  sundry  other  tilings  never 
before  "  attempted  in  prose  or  in  rhyme."  If  this  method  of  simplo 
business  composition  were  a  constant  pi*actice,  from  the  time  the  schol- 
ars begin  to  write,  till  they  leave  the  school  for  business,  they  would 

not  begin  a  letter  thus  :  "  estgreen  TVich i  Take  my  pen  In  hand ;  " 

for  they  would  learn  the  use  of  Capital  letters  and  the  proper  mode 
of  commencing,  writing,  punctuating  and  ending  a  letter,  as  well  as 
how  it  should  be  folded  and  superscribed.  And  besides,  they  would 
learn  exactly  what  they  are  to  practice  almost  every  day  in  their  after 
lives. 

Now  it  is  with  these  things  just  as  it  is  withcver}^  tiling  else.  Men 
do  not  learn  much  simply  by  tlunking  over  the  theor}'.  They  must 
put  their  theories,  whatever  they  are,  into  practice ;  and  that  not  once 
alone,  nor  yet  twenty  times,  but  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  more,  be- 
fore they  can  be  called  expert,  and  ready  in  the  use  of  those  theories, 
and  especially  in  the  application  of  them.  It  is  still  more  strikingly 
true  that  children  do  not — and  from  the  very  nature  of  their  minds 
they  cannot — ^Icam  by  being  told  how  to  do  a  thing.  They  must  do 
it.  By  beginning  eaily  in  life  and  going  over  and  over  again  with  the 
duty  that  they  are  daily  to  perform,  and  by  this  process  alone,  can  they 
be  made  to  be  rapid,  accurate — infallible  almost — writers  and  transac- 
tors of  business  pubUc  and  private.  This  topic,  however,  is  so  well 
treated  in  the  Report  by  the  Piincipal  of  the  Normal  School,  that  I 
forbear  to  dwell  longer  upon  it.     And  the  remedy  is  so  plain  that  it 
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seems  hardly  to  merit  the  space  already  devoted  to  it.  It  was  deemed 
best  and  even  necessary  to  say  so  much,  because,  fi-om  its  very  sim- 
plicity, it  seems  likeliest  to  be  neglected ;  because  facts  do  show  the 
CYil  to  be  so  great ;  and  also  because  there  is  so  great  a  temptation, 
both  to  scholars  and  teachers,  to  overlook  it  in  a  laudable  desire  to 
learn  so  much  of  the  higher  branches,  and  of  what  is  called  practical. 
But  we  hold  that  nothing  is  so  practical,  and  so  necessary  to  be  done 
conectly  and  elegantly  as  that  which  we  are  required  to  do  every  day 
in  our  lives. 

We  have  only  one  other  branch  of  this  elegant  and  refining  study  of 
the  English  language  to  mention.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  its  words 
in  sentences,  and  their  figurative  and  symbolic  meaning.  We  often 
find  a  word  used  in  a  sense  widely  difierent  from  its  primitive  signifi- 
cation, and  every  scholar  in  our  common  schools  ought,  before  he  is 
discharged  from  them,  to  be  instructed  somewhat  on  this  subject.  A 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  poetry  and  oratory  consists  altogether  in  this 
figurative  use  of  words.  A  word  which,  as  commonly  understood,  ap- 
plies only  to  one  thing  or  quidity,  is  applied  to  imother,  and  brings 
with  itself  a  halo  of  beauty  to  cro^vn  it,  and  conveys  a  deeper  and  more 
instructive  lesson.  This  study  is  indeed  a  branch  of  Ehetoric,  as  studies 
are  divided  and  mai'ked  off  into  our  school  treatises.  But  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  part,  and  a  very  necessary  and  pleasing  pait,  of  the 
great  and  useful  study  of  the  English  language,  and  it  opens  the  doors 
of  the  wide  regions  of  literature  to  the  delighted  research  of  those  who 
most  of  all  would  profit  thereby. 

This  wUl  complete  the  study  of  our  own  language,  and  should 
occupy  some  portion  of  each  year  of  the  pupil's  attendance  at  school. 
And  it  could  not  fail  to  return  an  abundant  harvest  to  reward  the  zeal- 
ous teacher  or  the  efficient  committee,  who  should  pursue  such  a  coiu*se 
to  its  termination.  It  would  be  teaching  iji  all  its  branches  "  how  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly ;"  it  would  be  improv- 
ing the  faculties  of  observing,  of  judging,  of  attention,  of  memory,  and 
of  imagination  ;  and  would,  while  it  was  convepng  rich  lessons  of  in- 
formation, also  impart  to  all  our  pupils  in  our  common  schools  a  degree 
of  that  elegance  and  polish  which  it  is  claimed  the  study  of  the  classics 
affords  to  students  at  college.  Such  systematic  and  thorough  study  of 
our  mother  tongue  is  not  now  performed  in  oiu:  schools,  but  it  might 
be  begun  at  once.  It  cannot  be  left  to  the  teachers  alone.  These  are 
not  employed  long  enough  in  any  one  place,  as  a  general  rule,  to  in- 
augerate  it ;  and  there  is  an  impossibility  in  one  man's  carrjing  forward 
the  plans  and  half  accomplished  designs  of  another  ^\ith  whom  he  has 
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no  opportunity  of  consultation,  and  whose  methods  of  teaching  and 
arrangement  he  must  guess  at  from  such  hmts  of  information  as  the 
scholars  can  give  who  are  necessarily  totally  destitute  of  any  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school,  even  when 
well  informed  as  to  the  specific  times  at  which  recitations  occur.  The 
schpol  committees  of  the  towns  must  therefore  adopt  a  plan  for  school 
studies  and  must  see  that  everj''  teacher  follows  it  at  least  in  its  main 
features.  Here  again  we  find  as  we  do  everywhere,  the  absloute  need 
of  a  most  rigid  and  efficient  system  of  school  visitation  and  supervision. 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

The  etymology  and  the  definition  of  words  is  very  much  foi^otten, 
among  the  multitude  of  our  modem  school  studies.  We  act  here  in 
the  spirit  of  true  Dogberrys,  and  seem  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning,  the  power,  and  the  beauty  of  our  English  words  **  comes 
by  nature,"  and,  thus  the  origin  and  history  of  our  Words,  we  seem 
entirely  to  ignore  How  fiill  of  interest  might  a  reading  lesson 
often  be  made,  if  the  teacher  only  knew  how  to  instruct  the  class  to 
use  a  good  Defining  and  Etymological  Dictionary,  in  which  they  could 
ascertain  the  composition  of  a  word ;  from  what  language  it  came ; 
through  what  channel  it  was  imported ;  for  what  purposes  it  was  first 
Used  ;  and  how  it  has  changed  its  forms  and  signification  !  Send  them 
to  ascertain  the  origin  and  derivation,  the  changes  in  form,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  People,  Let  them  know,  as  they  can  be 
shown  fiom  almost  any  lai-ge  dictionary,  how  it  seems  to  have  come, 
through  the  French  in  the  form  of  Peuple,  from  the  Latin  in  Populus^ 
which  is  only  the  Roman  spelUng  of  the  Greek  -jroXuo',  with  the  first 
syllable  reduplicated  ;  its  original  meaning  signifies  many.  Then  let 
the  forms  it  has  assumed  be  hunted  up,  how  Brunne  first  spelled 
it  popilhy  "VVickliflf  pople,  Chaucer  pcple  and  peopleish,  Gower,  in  the 
15th  century-,  and  the  Bible  of  1551,  spell  it  as  now,  people^  since 
when  it  has  undergone  no  changes.  The  word  was  probably  imported 
by  the  Normans,  and  was  used  for  some  time  ^vith  almost  its  orignal 
Greek  meaning,  which  it  still,  in  a  great  measure,  retains,  conveying, 
along  with  the  idea  of  numbers,  something,  also,  of  ignorance  and 
ill-breeding.  Now  let  it  be  clearly  defined  as  to  its  present  use  and 
meaning,  taking  care  to  show  how  it  differs  from  the  words  mankindy 
nation,  citizens,  and  others  which  are  sometimes  loosely  used  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  it.     After  this  may  very  properly  come  exercises  up- 
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on  its  various  compounds  or  derivatives,  Tvdth  its  prefixes  and  their 
significations.  Then  sentences  may  be  formed  in  which  these  words 
are  used  according  to  correct  custom  ;  and,  if  it  is  thought  best,  the 
pupil  may  be  required  to  write  out,  in  the  form  of  a  composition  or 
thesis,  the  substance  of  what  has  been  gone  through  with  by  the 
scholar  in  these  various  exercises  upon  this  word,  or  whatever  other 
one  has  been  used.  In  this  manner  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  inves- 
tigate a  subject  for  himself,  how  to  think  on  a  given  topic,  and  that  to 
good  purpose ;  how  to  command  his  own  attention,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  to  commit  them  to  paper  for  his 
own  or  another's  future  use. 

The  course  here  recommended  in  investigating  the  origin,  meaning, 
etymology  and  current  use  of  words,  is  independent  of  all  books, 
technically  called  text  books.  Itlhrequires  a  good  dictionary,  like 
Webster's  or  Richardson's,  and  an  Encyclopedia,  with  some  good 
treatise  on  Etymology.  And  one  of  its  great  recommendations  is  that 
the  scholar,  with  a  little  advice  firom  the  teacher,  must  guide  himself 
through  its  whole  course  ;  and  also  that  it  will  teach  him  self  reliance 
and  encourage  him  to  invent  methods  for  himself,  and  to  search  for 
profitable  work  to  be  done  under  the  stimulus  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Defining  words — ^not  however  by  single  synonymes,  but  by  their 
correct  use  in  sentences — ^is  a  fine  exercise.  Let  the  child  be  encouraged. 
to  write  a  sentence  containing  some  fiimiliar  word — as  spell.  He  will' 
write  thus,  perhaps,  **  I  can  spell  words."  Here  is  no  definition  ;  but 
there  lies  one  asleep  in  the  child's  mind,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
used  the  word  properly.  The  teacher's  business  is  now  to  wake  up 
that  definition  without  frightening  the  child's  thoughts  and  scattering 
them.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  You  therefore  must  not  say  to  him, 
'*  Define  fpcH."  *^  Define"  is  a  very  hard  word  to  be  thrown  a  little 
fellow.  But  ask  him,  "  how  do  you  spell  words  ?"  and  he  will  prob- 
ably tell  you  at  once,  "  I  can  spell  words  by  telling  their  letters,"  and 
he  has  then  hit  the  exact  dictionary  definition  of  spelling  monosyllabic 
words.  If  now  you  want  a  more  comprehensive  definition  which  shall 
include  all  words,  you  ask  him  to  spell  hoitse,  Ufagon,  chair,  village, 
vnsdam,  and  perhaps  others.  This  prepares  him  to  answer  your  next 
question,  which  may  be,  "  Do  you  do  exactly  the  same  things  when 
you  spell  hottse  or  chair,  that  you  do  when  you  spell  wagon  or  vil- 
lage  ?"  He  does  not  quite  comprehend  you,  which  shows  that  he  is 
thinking.  So  he  spells  thoughtfully  now,  thus,  "  c-h-a-i-r  chair  ; 
u^-a-^  WAG,  o-n  ON,  WAGON ;  A-o-t«-*-c  house  ;  v-t-/ vil,  i-a-^-€  lagb, 
VILLAGE  ;"  and  then  replies^  "  No,  six.    In  spelling  tvogati  I  tell tV^ 
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syllables  too."     No  let  him  put  the  two  answers  together,  and  he 
a  nearly  perfect  definition,  "  I  can  spell  words  by  telling  their 
and  syllables." 

Such  a  definition  thus  invented  or  found  out  by  the  child,  is 
a  hundred  looked  out,  by  means  of  the  Dictionary.  And  it  is 
lowing  the  only  philosophical  method  of  learning ;  in  feet  is  no 
nor  less  than  putting  the  knowledge,  which  the  child  has  gained  i 
the  school  room  and  outside  of  it  by  the  daily  use  of  words,  to 
tical  use  and  ser\ice.  He  has  heard  a  word  spoken  in  its  proper 
nection  so  many  times,  that  he  knows  its  usage  almost  infellibly ; 
in  your  teaching  of  definitions,  you  wish  to  aid  him  to  tell  what 
knows.  To  do  this,  you  must  by  all  means  encourage  him  to 
into  service  what  he  has  learned  somewhere  else.  It  is  too  often 
case  that  nothing  learned  out  of%he  school  room  is  allowed  to 
brought  into  it,  and  more  frequently,  what  is  learned  within  it  canml 
be  carried  out  and  made  to  work  in  the  great  business  of  life.  Bi 
we  must  remember  that  school  is  only  a  part  of  life,  and  the  woA 
without  and  within  it,  should  each  be  applied  in  the  other  pla* 
Make  the  pupil,  therefore,  use  his  out-door  learned  knowledge  to  tii 
him  in  his  school  learmng ;  and  his  school  acquisitions  in  performing 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  without.  Thus  will  he  find  out  or 
construct  for  himself  every  logical  and  useful  definition  of  things  and 
methods  of  performing  labor,  and  he  will  be  certain  that  he  knows 
whatever  processes  he  has  thus  understood  or  gone  over.  Avoid,  by 
all  means  discouraging  him  by  vciy  hard  work,  and  especially  very 
tedious  work. 

No  branch  of  school  study  is  more  promising,  and  no  school  exercise 
can  be  more  profitable,  than  this  just  recommended  of  requiring  and 
encoiu'aging  every  scholar  to  give  exact  and  perspicuous  definitions  of 
the  words  he  uses.  Many  of  the  perplexing  controversies  that  embit- 
ter the  hearts  of  members  of  a  cluistian  community,  xmdoubtedly  grow 
out  of  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  definition  of  the  terms  employed ;  or 
rather,  they  grow  out  of  an  inaccurate  or  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
real  meaning  and  force  of  those  words.  When  an  idea  is  obtained  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  some  word  or  form  of  words  by  which  it 
is  expressed,  and  it  depends  very  much  on  tw^o  tilings  whether  this  ex- 
pression can  be  made  clear  and  explicit.  These  are,  first  a  definite 
imderstanding  of  the  thing ;  second,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  word 
which  men  have  agreed  to  use  for  the  expression  of  that  idea.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  carefully  studying  to  impart  definite  conceptions  of  the 
.meaning  of  words.     Now  words  have  no  meaning  other  than  by  com* 
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agreement.  We  agree  that  a  word  or  form  of  words  shall  convey 
given  idea ;  and  this  agreement  must  be  known  to  those  who  under- 
lie to  use  that  word  or  form,  before  it  can  be  made  to  have  any  sig- 
ificance  whatever. 

-  Besides  words  have  a  great  number  of  various  meanings,  and  if  they 
VB  used  loosely  and  without  a  very  accurate  aim,  these  different  mean- 
ly, or  shades  of  meaning,  will  confuse  rather  than  instruct.  To 
oake  a  sentence  confused  and  absolutely  unintelligible,  it  needs  but 
he  use  of  two  epithets  of  apparently  the  same,  yet  of  really  different 
feanings.  There  are  then  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  two 
^congruous  if  not  inconsistent  ideas  and  he  immediately  falls  in  per- 
lexity  as  to  what  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  In  such  a 
Else  the  emphasis  or  gesture  alone  can  resolve  the  doubt.  And  where 
»  single  epithet  is  used,  but  not  with  its  exact  and  ordinary  significa- 
ion,  very  ifrequently  nothing  but  the  tone  of  voice  or  manner  of  the 
speaker  can  indicate  what  was  really  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But 
when  the  words  are  written,  and  are  thus  completely  cut  off  from  the 
informing  and  illustrating  power  of  personal  presence  and  sympathy, 
they  must,  either  by  their  own  force  and  quickly  understood  sense,  or 
by  their  readily  known  connection,  give  the  idea  intended ;  otherwise 
Ihey  are  not  only  useless  but  an  actual  puzzle  and  a  nuisance. 

The  accurate  and  appropriate  use  of  words,  if  learned  at  all,  must  be 
learned  early  in  life.  Very  few  persons  have  time,  after  twenty  years 
rf  age,  to  devote  to  the  study  of  words  and  their  significations.  The 
aures  of  business  and  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  daily  sup- 
port, prevent  their  giving  much  time  to  the  correction  even  of  the  com- 
mon feults  of  ordinary  conversation.  If  they  have  for  the  whole  of 
iheir  formation  period  been  contracting  careless  habits  as  to  the  use  of 
jrords,  neglecting  to  study  and  fipply  them  properly,  with  beauty  and 
power  as  to  their  meaning,  and  giving  no  thought  as  to  the  choice 
selection'and  forcible,  perspicuous  and  musical  arrangement,  the  chances 
ire  vastly  against  the  correction  of  errors,  and  still  more  numerous  are 
:he  odds  that  they  will  never  acquire  accuracy,  much  less  elegance  of 
sxpression.  The  mind  learns  words  early,  and  forms  of  expression 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  so  deeply  in  childhood,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  with  care  and  culture,  to  eradicate  them,  especially 
when  grossly  inaccurate.  If  we  are  to  hear  from  the  next  generation 
pure  English,  in  good  terse  English  idioms,  with  appropriateness  in  the 
choice  of  terms  and  precision  in  the  meanings  of  words  we  must  teach 
It  to  the  children,  and  particularly  in  its  definitions. 
Thus  shall  we  make  the  people  themselves  give  attendosL^xi^^SSGift 
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syllables  too."     No  let  him  put  the  two  answers  together,  and  he  has  I - 
a  nearly  perfect  definition,  "  I  can  spell  words  by  telling  their  letters  I 
and  syllables." 

Such  a  definition  thus  invented  or  found  out  by  the  child,  is  worth 
a  hundred  looked  out,  by  means  of  the  Dictionary.  And  it  is  fol- 
lowing the  only  philosophical  method  of  learning ;  in  feet  is  no  more 
nor  less  than  putting  the  knowledge,  which  the  child  has  gained  in 
the  school  room  and  outside  of  it  by  the  daily  use  of  words,  to  prac- 
tical use  and  service.  He  has  heard  a  word  spoken  in  its  proper  con- 
nection so  many  times,  that  he  knows  its  usage  almost  infallibly  ;  and 
in  your  teaching  of  definitions,  you  wish  to  aid  him  to  tell  what  he 
knows.  To  do  this,  you  must  by  all  means  encourage  him  to  bring 
into  service  what  he  has  learned  somewhere  else.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  nothing  learned  out  of%;he  school  room  is  allowed  to  be 
brought  into  it,  and  more  frequently,  what  is  learned  within  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  and  made  to  work  in  the  great  business  of  life.  But 
we  must  remember  that  school  is  only  a  part  of  life,  and  the  work, 
without  and  within  it,  should  each  be  appUed  in  the  other  place. 
Make  the  pupil,  therefore,  use  his  out-door  learned  knowledge  to  aid 
him  in  his  school  learning ;  and  his  school  acquisitions  in  x)erforming 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  without.  Thus  'vvill  he  find  out  or 
construct  for  himself  every  logical  and  useful  definition  of  things  and 
methods  of  i>erforming  labor,  and  he  will  be  certain  that  he  knows 
whatever  processes  he  has  thus  understood  or  gone  over.  Avoid,  by 
all  means  discouraging  him  by  very  hard  work,  and  especially  very 
tedious  work. 

No  branch  of  school  study  is  more  promising,  and  no  school  exercise 
can  be  more  profitable,  than  this  just  recommended  of  requiring  and 
encouraging  every  scholar  to  give  exact  and  perspicuous  definitions  of 
the  words  he  uses.  Many  of  the  perplexing  controversies  that  embit- 
ter the  hearts  of  members  of  a  christian  community,  xmdoubtedly  grow 
'Out  of  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  definition  of  the  teims  employed ;  or 
rather,  they  grow  out  of  an  inaccurate  or  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
real  meaning  and  force  of  those  words.  When  an  idea  is  obtained  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  some  word  or  form  of  words  by  which  it 
is  expressed,  and  it  depends  very  much  on  two  tilings  whether  this  ex- 
pression can  be  made  clear  and  explicit.  These  are,  first  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  thing ;  second,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  word 
which  men  have  agreed  to  use  for  the  expression  of  that  idea.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  carefully  studying  to  impart  definite  conceptions  of  the 
.meaning  of  words.    Now  words  have  no  meaning  other  than  by  com- 
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Wion  agreement.  We  agree  that  a  word  or  form  of  words  shall  convey 
a  given  idea ;  and  this  agreement  must  be  known  to  those  who  under- 
take to  use  that  word  or  form,  before  it  can  be  made  to  have  any  sig- 
nificance whatever. 

Besides  words  have  a  great  number  of  various  meanings,  and  if  they 
i  are  used  loosely  and  without  a  very  accurate  aim,  these  different  mean- 
t  ings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  will  confuse  rather  than  instruct.     To 
I   make  a  sentence  confused  and  absolutely  unintelligible,  it  needs  but 
;    the  use  of  two  epithets  of  apparently  the  same,  yet  of  really  different 
^-  tefeanings.     There  are  then  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  two 
\   incongruous  if  not  inconsistent  ideas  and  he  immediately  falls  in  per- 
f   plexity  as  to  what  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.     In  such  a 
'    case  the  emphasis  or  gesture  alone  can  resolve  the  doubt.     And  where 
a  single  epithet  is  used,  but  not  with  its  exact  and  ordinary  significa- 
tion, very  jfrequently  nothing  but  the  tone  of  voice  or  manner  of  the 
speaker  can  indicate  what  was  really  intended  to  be  conveyed.     But 
when  the  words  are  written,  and  are  thus  completely  cut  off  from  the 
informing  and  illustrating  power  of  personal  presence  and  sympathy, 
they  must,  either  by  their  own  force  and  quickly  understood  sense,  or 
by  their  readily  known  connection,  give  the  idea  intended ;  otherwise 
they  are  not  only  useless  but  an  actual  puzzle  and  a  nuisance. 

The  accurate  and  appropriate  use  of  words,  if  learned  at  all,  must  be 
learned  early  in  life.  Very  few  persons  have  time,  after  twentj"  years 
of  age,  to  devote  to  the  study  of  words  and  their  significations.  The 
cares  of  business  and  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  daily  sup- 
port, prevent  their  giving  much  time  to  the  correction  even  of  the  com- 
mon feults  of  ordinary  conversation.  If  they  have  for  the  whole  of 
their  formation  period  been  contracting  careless  habits  as  to  the  use  of 
words,  neglecting  to  study  and  apply  them  properly,  with  beauty  and 
power  as  to  their  meaning,  and  giving  no  thought  as  to  the  choice 
selection'and  forcible,  perspicuous  and  musical  arrangement,  the  chances 
are  vastly  against  the  correction  of  errors,  and  still  more  numerous  are 
the  odds  that  they  will  never  acquire  accuracy,  much  less  elegance  of 
expression.  The  mind  learns  words  early,  and  forms  of  expression 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  so  deeply  in  childhood,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  with  care  and  culture,  to  eradicate  them,  especially 
when  grossly  inaccurate.  If  we  are  to  hear  from  the  next  generation 
pure  English,  in  good  terse  "English  idioms,  with  appropriateness  in  the 
choice  of  terms  and  precision  in  the  meanings  of  words  we  must  teach 
it  to  the  children^  and  particularly  in  its  definitions. 

Thus  shall  we  make  the  people  themselves  give  ^li^TLtkRifaii^Vx^  ^^ 
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thought  they  would  express,  and  next  to  the  words  that  are  to  "  body 
forth"  that  thought  and  make  it  visible  to  others.  We  thus  inspire  in  the 
community  a  love  for  and  a  desire  to  attain  purity  and  grace  in  the  use 
of  language — a  thing  which  will  do  much  towards  the  attainment  of 
propriety  and  elegance  in  thought,  and  consequently  of  moralky  and 
virtue  in  conduct.  All  these  very  promising  results  are  directly 
promoted  by  teaching  the  correct  definition  and  the  truthful  use 
of  words.  And  they  may  and  must  be  attended  to  in  our  schools  daily. 
In  fact  they  are  not  such  schools  as  the  people  need,  and  must  have, 
imless  they  do  constantly  tend  to  secure  these  great  ends. 


STUDY  MUST  BE  A  PLEASURE. 

It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  piu^ue  this  train  of  thought  and  re^ 
mark.  Nor  is  it  best,  at  this  distance  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Report,  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  other 
branches  and  their  methods.  I  have  spoken  of  that  which  was  fun- 
damental and  most  often  neglected,  and  the  temptations  to  neglect 
which  are  most  irrosistable.  I  have  also  spoken  somewhat — ^in  scat- 
tered hints  and  fragments,  to  be  sure — of  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  doing  this  great  duty.  It  will  not  be  entirely  useless,  it  is  believed, 
to  reiterate  what  every  teacher  is  likeliest  to  forget,  or  if  not  forgetting 
it,  oftcnest  fails  to  practice.  All  this  teaching  of  language,  its  uses, 
its  definitions,  its  force  and  beauty,  must  be  made  pleasing.  A  child 
cannot  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  is  not  a  positive  pleasure. 
A  boy  will  not  even  play  with  top,  marbles  or  ball,  with  sled,  kite  or 
skates ;  a  girl  will  not  play  with  doll,  tea-set  or  hoop,  with  pictures, 
toys  or  baby-house,  unless  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  actually  gush- 
ing up  like  a  fountain  every  moment  from  all  parts  of  the  sport.  The 
infant  cannot  be  made  to  take  food  from  any  sense  of  duty,  and  it 
would  be  hard  work  for  a  man,  "wdth  reason  and  conscience  strongly 
developed,  to  eat  daily  without  the  sense  of  hunger  and  with  no 
pleasurable  sensation  upon  the  palate.  How,  then,  can  he  be  forced 
to  feed  on  knowledge  systematically  made  dry  as  saw-dust — ^if  not 
bitter  as  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  him  ?  Fortunately  children,  as  a 
general  thing,  have  more  common  sense  than  the  good  lady,  to  whom 
the  waggish  proprietor  of  a  circulating  library  loaned  a  dictionary, 
telling  her  it  was  the  most  interesting  and  useful  book  he  had,  and 
the  one  that  authors  most  frequently  consulted,  asking  her  at  the  same 
time  to  read  it  carefully  and  give  hhn  her  opinion  of  it.     She  read  it. 
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Bnd  affirmed  that  it  was  very  interesting,  but  for  her  part  she  thought 
it  lacked  connection,  and  that  the  story  was  not  easy  to  be  understood. 
She  must  have  been  taught  in  some  school  where  the  teacher  made 
his  pupils  study  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty,  and  not  because  it  was 
pleasant ;  and  the  process  had  driven  from  her  mind  all  the  common 
sense  that  as  a  child  she  possessed.  But  scholars  naturally  have  sense 
enough  to  feel — ^if  they  do  not  know  it — ^that  what  is  dull  and  tedious 
cannot  be  useful  or  very  profitable.  They  can  feel,  even  in  their  in- 
most natures,  that  in  a  world  of  such  magnificent  beauty,  where  every 
thing  has  an  apparent  and  a  ready  use  and  a  still  deeper  significance, 
whatever  is  fit  or  necessary  to  be  learned,  ought  also,  in  all  cases,  to 
be  made  pleasing.  And  they  demand  it.  Every  thing  in  them  that 
is  good  and  noble,  rebels  if  such  is  not  the  case  with  learning. 

There  may  be  no  royal  road  to  science,  as  it  is  said,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  the  journey  over  a  very  long  and  even  tedious 
road,  eminently  pleasing  and  profitable,  by  means  of  good  company 
and  delightful  employment.  And  how  wise  are  the  arrangements  of 
an  Infinite  Providence  in  this  respect !  How  easily  is  a  child  pleased, 
and  how  quick  can  the  highest  delight  be  made  to  fill  his  soul !  Ev- 
ery bright  spot  on  the  gown  of  his  nurse  or  the  dress  of  his  mother 
is  to  him  a  beauty  and  a  joy.  Evety  bit  of  litter  even  on  the  carpet 
is  amusing.  Every  ray  of  sunlight  dancing  into  his  nursery  window 
is  fiill  of  glowing  wonder,  and  produces  in  his  bosom  thrills  of  pleas- 
ure more  apparent  than  the  pulsations  of  his  boimding  heart.  Every 
bird  is  a  messenger  bringing  from  a  better  world  a  brimming  cup  of 
rapture  to  refresh  his  thirsty  soul.  Every  sound  of  music  carries  his 
heart  away  on  the  wings  of  ecstacy  to  a  golden  region  of  bliss.  Ev- 
ery word,  every  tone  of  love,  every  look  of  interest  in  his  sports,  ev- 
ery attempt  to  aid  him  in  what  he  is  doing,  all  arc  to  him  better  than 
treasures  of  good  things  poured  into  his  lap.  How  appropriately  does 
the  poet  allude  to  this  very  useful  capability  of  children  to  find  pleas- 
ure every  where  and  in  all  things — even  the  commonest  and  the  rudest. 
He  may  have  meant  it  for  satire,  but  it  is  not  satire.  It  is  the  divinity 
in  our  natures  that  makes  us  all — children  of  few  years  and  of  many — 
able  to  find  solace  from  suffering,  and  pleasure  in  the  things  and  events 
transpiring  around  us. 

**  Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  the  youth  delight* 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite." 
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And  when  a  child  is  so  easily  and  so  profitably  pleased,  can  there 
be  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  in  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it,  which  shall  justify  or  excuse  any  teacher  in  nuddiig 
school  a  nuisance  and  knowledge  a  disgust,  to  the  loving,  trusting, 
pleasure-craving,  honest-hearted  little  ones,  who  are  so  ready  to  be  de- 
lighted and  made  happy,  and  so  eager  and  easy  to  bejHX)fited  thereby? 
To  such  a  question  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  The  teacher  who 
leads  or  allows  a  child  to  dislike  learning  and  school  discipline,  is  not 
really  fit  for  his  place.  He  may  be  permitted  to  be  there  as  a  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  the  man  or  woman  whom  all  desire  and  whom  aD 
should  seek  for,  until  the  loving  and  interesting  teacher  can  be  found ; 
but  he  ought,  even  then,  to  be  made  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  of 
his  blimdering  stupidity. 

Let  this,  then,  be  settled,  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  make  every 
fact  and  every  lesson  he  would  impart  interesting  to  his  pupils,  and 
that  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  is  to  leave  the  profession  as  speedily  as 
public  odium  can  drive  him  out.  But  let  him  remember  that  there 
are  a  thousand  ways  of  pleasing  children,  without  his  enacting  the 
buffoon,  or  fostering  a  diseased  taste  in  his  scholars.  He  need  not  lay 
aside  his  proper  dignity  and  descend  to  amuse  them  with  old  almanac 
stories,  or  newspaper  conundrums,  nor  with  harlequin  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions. There  is,  to  one  who  is  willing — as  a  teacher  of  youth  al- 
ways should  be — a  vast  field  from  which  jto  select  profitable  amuse- 
ment for  every  mind  in  his  school.  There  are  pictures,  stories  from 
the  Bible,  from  the  life  of  Washington  and  Eevolutionary  times,  local 
traditions,  the  wonders  of  foreign  lands,  the  marvels  of  science  ;  and 
all  this,  by  a  very  little  study  on  the  instructor's  pait,  may  be  woven 
^nto  riddles  for  the  little  ones,  prepared  as  compositions  for  the  older 
ones,  and  made  into  reading  or  telling  lessons  for  others,  till  the  inter- 
est in  the  school  shall  be  made  to  glow  and  to  bum  like  a  furnace. 


OTHER  STUDIES  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 

Especially  can  the  study  next  introduced  into  our  public  schools 
after  reading  has  been  p-artially  learned — ^the  study  of  Geography,  ac- 
companied, as  it  often  is,  by  history  or  mental  arithmetic,  be  made  to 
subserve  tliis  great  pm-pose  of  imparting  pleasure  and  awakening  in- 
terest. But  it  must  not  be  studied  as  now  it  is.  The  childi*en  in  our 
schools  now  study  Geography,  we  admit ;  and  often  Avith  a  real  ven- 
geance are  they  driven  to  it.     But  they  do  not  ham  it.     They  do  al- 
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most  any  thing  with  it  but  that — ^the  very  thing  and  the  only  thing 
that  they  attempt.  By  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  Normal 
School,  it  is  found  that  this  branch  of  very  great  usefulness,  and  which 
might  be  made  so  interesting,  is  not  by  any  means  mastered  so  as  to 
be  remembered.  Scholars  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  classes  in 
Greography,  and  at  their  head  for  years,  who  have  only  remembered 
to  forget  it  alL  Children  must  learn  this,  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar 
i«  able  to  read  by  spelling  over  to  himself  the  words  of  a  book,  most 
teachers  set  him  at  work  to  commit  to  memorj'  some  description,  or 
definition,  or  account  of  some  public  transaction,  or  some  table  of  cities 
and  population  and  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  as  they 
occur  in  the  book  before  him.  This  is  always  a  hard  task,  and  gener- 
ally disgusts  the  little  one  with  schooL  It  is,  in  fact,  repeating  the 
trial  by  which  the  comedian  Foote  confounded  a  man  of  wonderful 
memory,  who  boasted  that  he  could  commit  and  repeat  almost  any 
amount  of  words  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Foote  wrote  with  a  pencU 
two  or  three  lines  about  **  the  Joblillies  and  the  grand  Panjandrum 
himself;  and  how  she  imprudently  married  the  barber,  and  sought  a 
cabbage  leaf  to  make  an  apple  pie  ;  when  the  bear  popped  his  head  into 
the  shop,"  and  the  like.  The  momorizer  was  all  at  flxult,  and  gave  out 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  retain  and  repeat  what  had  neither  sense, 
connection,  melody  nor  adaptation.  But  the  child  must  commit  a 
string  of  words  and  phrases,  to  him  as  totally  wanting  in  meaning,  in 
music,  and  in  utility,  as  were  those  so  wittily  strung  together  by  the 
artful  comedian ;  and  it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  add  that  sometimes 
these  sentences  and  definitions  thus  required  to  be  learned  are  both 
untrue  and  ungrammatical.  What  child  can  understand  this  sentence, 
over  which  I  have  seen  earp  pulled,  because  the  long  and  hard 
words  had  not  been  learned,  with  ten  similar  sentences,  in  one  half- 
forenoon  ?  "  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  drawn  round  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  equator."  No  previous  explanation  of  small  cir- 
cles or  the  equator  had  been  given,  and  none  was  then  attempted. 
The  child — a  boy  of  six — had  been  ordered  the  forenoon  before  to  get 
so  much,  and  he  had  to  sit  on  his  seat,  without  even  a  look  of  encour- 
agement, and  learn  it.  When  the  appointed  hour  came  he  was  found 
"  deficient" — as  any  sensible  child  ought  to  have  been — ^and  with  a 
rude  pull  at  his  ears,  and  with  rough  and  sneering  words,  he  was  re 
manded  to  his  seat  again  to  study  at  nothing. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  extremely  imphilosophical  and 
unprofitable  are  the  methods  of  teaching  Geography — one  of  the  no- 
blest of  sciences  and  one  of  the  most  bewitching  of  studies — ^in  our 
common  schools.  It  is  made  by  the  majority  of  teachers^  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  verbal  memory  of  boundaries^  namcs^  and  figures.  Descriptioni 
of  arbitrary  and  imaginary  lines — such  as  circles  of  latitude,  longitude, 
equators  and  tropics — ^which  even  an  astromoner  and  a  philosopher 
finds  it  difficult  to  conceive — ^are  made  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
Hard  and  crabbed  definitions  of  peninsulas^  isthmuses,  promotories,  of 
oceans,  straits,  channels  and  the  like,  are  stufifed  into  the  child's  mind 
without  their  pictiu'es,  or  even  the  notion  necessary  to  cause  their 
meanings  to  be  understood,  much  less  to  be  remembered.  Then  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  Japan,  or  of  the  seas  and  volcanoes  of  Kamtschatka,  or 
of  the  rivers  in  China,  or  Siam,  or  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  moun- 
tains, is  demanded  under  penalty  of  reproof  and  discredit.  While  short 
and  very  confused  accounts  of  the  climate,  productions,  soil  and  sur- 
face of  particular  countries,  with  the  character,  numbers,  religion,  and 
peculiarities  of  their  inhabitants,  and  those  countries  too,  are  such  as  the 
pupils  have  no  interest  in  knowing  about.  All  this  and  more  is  re- 
quired with  a  nonchalcnce  that  would  be  praise-worthily  ludicrous 
indeed,  were  it  a  jest  and  not  practiced  upon  unofiending  childhood. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  It  is  very  simple  to  a 
teacher  who  knows  something  of  Geography  himself,  and  who  has  the 
tact  to  tell  what  he  knows.  What  cau  be  more  interesting  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  variety  of  climate,  surface,  productions,  inhabitants 
and  forms  of  government  and  religion  of  different  countries,  and  the 
modes  of  communication,  commerce,  exchange  and  intercourse  among 
them,  to  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  it  ?  How  grand  is  the  study  of 
the  great  oceans,  with  their  tides  and  currents ;  of  the  mighty  moun- 
tains and  their  rich  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  their  fer 
richer  treasures  of  rain  and  snow ;  of  the  lordly  rivers  with  their  refiresh- 
ing  waters  and  fertile  basins  ;  and  of  the  places  of  olden  history  and  the 
fields  of  ancient  renown,  to  one  whose  affections  and  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  it  ?  But  all  this  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge  has  been  bom  in  the  soul.  And  unless  this  desire 
is  first  awakened  into  life,  it  will  be  labor  lost,  or  nearly  so,  to  attempt 
to  give  the  information.     You  might  just  as  well  expect  the  new-bom 
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child  to  help  himself  to  food  before  his  instinct  feels  the  monitions  of 
hunger,  as  to  expect  the  child  or  the  man  to  crave  and  labor  to  gain 
knowledge,  the  want  of  which  he  has  never  felt,  and  the  beauty  of 
which  he  has  never  seen. 

Now  how  is  the  teacher  to  prepare  the  minds  of  scholars  for  the 
reception  of  all  this  knowledge  and  to  make  them  labor  assiduously  to 
acquire  it  ?  Let  the  teacher  bring  in  a  book  of  travels,  a  history  or  a 
nirwspaper,  and  at  a  proper  time — ^not  too  often  or  too  long — let  himself 
or  some  good  reader  among  the  scholars,  read  the  account  of  some  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  land,  and  of  adventures  in  that  region.  When 
the  pupUs  are  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative,  and  are  deriving  use- 
ful information  from  it,  let  them  be  asked  how  a  person  would  travel 
to  reach  that  country  ?  In  what  direction  ?  By  what  mode  of  con- 
veyance ?  Through  what  cities,  nations,  waters,  seas,  or  oceans  ? 
What  kind  of  money  would  there  be  used  ?  What  productions  aie 
exchanged  between  that  country  and  our  own  ?  And  a  hundred  other 
questions  of  the  like  sort,  such  as  will  suggest  themselves  to  any 
teacher's  mind.  Or  he  may  let  the  reader  ask  the  questions  to-day, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  scholars  are  to  write  them  down,  and 
bring  in  the  answers  to-morrow,  or  at  the  farthest  by  the  next  Satur- 
day, and  that  the  one  who  brings  them  in  first,  or  the  most  of  them 
firsts  correctly  answered,  shall  select  and  read  the  first  piece,  or  pro- 
pose some  service  pleasing  and  desirable  to  the  school.  Here  you  al- 
ways begin  at  home  and  stretch  away  to  any  part  of  the  earth  that  you 
desire.  You  travel  by  railroad,  by  stage-coach,  by  horse  and  wagon, 
by  steamboat,  by  packet  ship,  by  merchant  vessel,  or  by  whatever  is 
best  adapted  to  your  business  or  inclination. 

Another  exercise  that  may  grow  out  of  this  reading  in  the  school 
room  of  extracts  from  these  books  or  newspapers,  may  be  to  ask  for 
the  distinguished  men  now  living  in  a  particular  country,  or  for  the 
events  that  have  in  past  times  there  transpired,  and  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  them.  Thus  do  children  learn  to  desire,  and  the  desire  of 
knowledge  is  only  one  step,  and  that  step  a  short  one,  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  necessary  or  pleasing  information. 

How  to  do  this  cannot  be  told  here.  This  must  be  left  to  the 
teacher's  ingenuity.  After  this  desire  is  awakened,  the  arrangement  of 
the  facts  belonging  to  the  noble  science  will  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence. Shall  this  be  done  by  beginning,  as  is  now  common,  ^vith 
the  astronomical  lines  drawn  arbitraiily  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
continuing  with  definitions  of  "  natural  and  poUtical  divisions  "  ?  or  by 
beginning  at  home,  about  the  school  room,  the  town,  and  the  vicinity  ? 
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This  latter  is  the  only  natural  and  proper  method  of  presenting  i 
branch  of  science  so  profitable  and  so  interesting.  It  must  be  began 
by  something  already  known  and  desirable.  The  child  knows  the 
road  to  school — the  brook  by  the  mill — the  boundaries  of  the  farm — 
the  school  district  too— and  these  are  realities  to  him.  From  this 
knowledge  as  a  base  of  operations — ^to  use  a  military  phrase — ^he  can 
go  on  to  conquer  all  knowledge  of  all  the  earth  that  lies  adjacent  to 
these  well  known  objects  and  divisions.  Here  is  the  point  of  ap- 
proach to  every  other  geograpliical  idea.  And  it  is  believed  that  no 
other  way  is  the  proper  one.  The  books  of  geography  cannot  of 
course  begin  here  for  every  child  in  every  school  district  in  the  land. 
But  the  teacher  can  and  must  make  this  adaptation.  He  is  paid  to  do 
it.     It  is  his  profession,  and  if  he  does  it  not  he  is  all  at  £iult. 


THE  METHOD  OF  QUESTIONS. 

A  teacher  must  know  how  to   ask   questions.      For   of  all   the 
stimulators  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  all  fertilizers  of  the 
brains  of  childhood,  youth  or  age,  and  of  all  the  qiiickeners  of  thought 
and  invention,  those  sentences  that  end  with  the  2?ofn^  of  interrogation 
are  decidedly  the  best.     Such  points  are  soon  felt,  and  never  felt  but  to 
profit,  when  skilfully  used.     And  in  all  that  has  been  said  of  methods 
in  teaching  the  subjects  already  recommended,  it  has  been  one  special 
aim  to  keep  this  important  usage  before  the  minds  of  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  schools — whether  they  are  teachers,  examiners,  visitors^ 
and  parents,  or  mere  lookers-on,  desirous  of  the  truest  prosperity  of 
our  schools.     Questions  give  the  whole  life  and  zest  to  a  school  exer- 
cise, luid  as  a  teacher  can  use  them  efiectually,  so  will  be  his  power  to 
interest,  to  arouse,  to  instruct.     But  they  cannot  be  used  by  an  idle  or 
a  lazy  man  ;  nor  by  one  who  does  not  study  to  the  very  bottom  of  every 
topic  he  attempts  to  teach.     And  by  them  alone  without  text  book — 
aided  by  a  blackboai'd  for  himself,  and  a  slate  and  pencil,  or  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  for  the  scholar,  almost  any  subject  may  be  well  taught,  and 
be  made  to  glow  Avith  interest.     I  gave  an  illustration  of  the  proper 
method  of  questions,  under  the  head  of  teaching  definitions,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  speak  further  here. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  the  true  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing by  questions,  and  it  will  apply  to  the  business  of  giving  instruction 
on  every  other  subject.  It  is  leading  the  pupil  to  invent  or  find  out 
for  himself  whatever  he  is  required  to  recite,  and  it  demands  that  as 
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soon  as  a  scholar  is  set  to  leam  a  task  from  the  book  or  commit  a 
lesson,  that  lesson  or  task  shall  be  explained  to  him  before  he  sits  down 
to  it ;  and  it  also  plainly  suggests  that  almost  everything  is  best  ex- 
plained to  a  child — as  indeed  it  is  to  everybody — ^by  asking  questions 
which  he  can  easily  answer  for  himself.  This  was  the  method  of  Soc- 
rates and  of  Plato,  founded  on  one  of  the  most  profound  and  fascinating 
of  all  philosophical  conjectures,  that  all  our  knowledge  consists  but  of 
fragmentary  reminiscences  of  the  magnificent  intellectual  treasures 
which  we  possessed  in  a  previous  existence  ;  and  that  it  needs  but  the 
proper  questious,  put  to  us  under  the  proper  combination  of  cii'cum- 
stances,  to  bring  to  light  all  those  treasures,  buiied  though  they  are, 
under  no  man  knows  what  depths  of  rubbish  and  ruin.  Ridicule  this 
doctrine  as  we  may — and  if  we  use  it  for  any  other  serious  purpose 
than  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is  supremely  ludicrous — ^yet  still  its  virtual 
assumption  does  indicate  the  only  philosophical  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  children ;  and  it  does  indicate,  that  a  thoughtful  and  a 
skillful  teacher  may  communicate  almost  any  information  he  wishes  to 
impart  by  very  simple  questions  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  ques- 
tions shall  not  be  in  the  category  of  those  very  silly  leading  ones,  which 
the  pupil  may  answer,  when  half  asleep,  by  grunting  out "  yc*,"  or  "  no.^* 
Where  the  information  to  be  given  is  a  fact,  as  "  the  population  of  New 
York,"  "  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England,"  or  the  like,  of  course 
the  only  way  is  to  tell  it  at  once,  yet  here  the  desire  for  the  infor- 
mation should  first  be  aroused.  But  where  the  information  is  of  that 
kind  which  calls  into  operation  the  reasoning  or  the  judging  faculty, 
then  this  method  of  putting  questions  will  always  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  scholar  to  find  out  for  himself  all  that  is  required 
of  him ;  provided  he  has  rightly  gone  over  the  premises  or  elements 
necessary  for  the  reasoning  process  which  is  to  develop  or  lead  to  the 
conclusion. 

To  this  method  of  interrogation  or  questioning,  Demosthenes  owed 
much  of  his  power  over  his  audiences.  How  rapidly  does  he,  after 
simply  stating  a  few  well  known  fiicts,  hurl  the  easiest  questions  upon 
his  hearers,  and  never  stopping  for  an  answer,  how  adroitly  and  how  nat- 
urally does  he  follow  one  question — unansT\^erable  but  in  a  single  way 
— ^with  another  bolder  still,  and  still  more  decisive  of  the  point  in 
hand,  till  at  last  one  final  and  irresistable  question  biings  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  to  one  inevitable  conclusion.  Their  hearts  and  souls 
take  fire  from  the  spark  thus  awakened  within  them ;  and  springing  to. 
their  feet,  they  cry  with  one  voice,  **  Lead  us  against  Phillip  !  Con- 
quest now  or  death !"     It  is  the  question  alone  that  has  called  u^  tk% 
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old  spirit  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  which  they  had  forgotten  was  slum- 
bering in  their  bosoms.  And  so  it  is  with  questions  put  by  the  teach- 
er. They  wake  up  in  the  very  soul  of  the  pupil,  what  neither  he  ma 
his  firiends  had  ever  dreamed  was  sleeping  within  him,  and  give  him  a 
positive  and  available  knowledge  of  what  had  been  to  him  all  unimag- 
ined  before. 

But  I  must  be  understood  as  making  a  wide  distinction  between  this, 
which  I  will  call  the  question  method  by  the  teacher,  and  that  other 
methods — of  late  years  so  common,  so  fashionable  and  so  much  ad- 
mired by  lazy  teachers— of  questions  and  ansii^^ers,  all  beautifully  prin- 
ted with  fine  and  neatly  leaded  type — two  sizes  for  the  splendid  effect 
of  contrast — ^in  the  text  book  which  the  scholars  are  to  study  and  re- 
cite. If  any  one  thing  in  school  book  making  is  more  hateful  than  any 
other,  it  is  this  practice  of  making  a  disgusting  hash  of  what  a  child  is 
to  learn,  by  dividing  and  dissevering  what  property  belongs  together, 
as  some  of  these  printed  questions  must  do  ;  and  by  uniting  other 
things  which  never  ought  to  be  brought  together  until  they  are  con- 
joined in  the  scholar's  mind  by  his  own  Tidt  One  great  objection  to 
this  printing  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  same  book  is,  that  it  does 
not  give  the  learner  any  opportunity  to  think  and  compare,  and  none 
either  to  remember  or  invent.  Everything  that  he  wishes  to  inquire 
for  is  asked  by  the  book  before  he  has  time  to  feel  the  want  of  that 
knowledge ;  and  everything  that  he  could  possibly  ask  to  know,  is  an- 
swered before  he  begins  to  want  the  answer.  All  this  must  pro- 
duce so  many  repetitions  that  he  tires  of  having  every  desire  literally 
cloyed  before  it  is  more  than  half  awakened,  and  eveiy  want  absolutely 
annihilated  before  it  is  fairly  felt.  Away,  then,  with  books  that  have 
printed  questions  and  answers  to  match  in  them. 

Where  the  teacher  asks  the  questions,  however,  the  case  is  far  dif- 
ferent. Then  the  child  must  ransack  his  memory  for  what  he  learned 
yesterday  ;  he  must  compare  one  fact  known  with  another,<md  judge  of 
their  similarity  or  difference,  when  so  compared  with  one  another,  or  with 
a  third  fact ;  he  must  reason,  and  also  make  suppositions,  or  use  his 
imagination  or  invention,  and  compare  the  results  thus  obtained  with 
what  he  knows  ;  and  after  this  he  must  draw  conclusions.  Thus  he  is 
cultivating  his  whole  mind,  and  arousing  witliin  him  a  power  to  learn 
for  himself  without  a  teacher ;  and  he  is  both  preparing  the  knowledge 
gained,  to  be  remembered,  and  fitting  his  memory  to  receive  and  never 
Jose  hold  of  it.  Let  the  teacher  try  this  method  on  a  story  book  which 
the  child  read  once,  and  in  haste,  a  week  ago,  and  understood,  instead 
of  asking  him^  to  recite  what  he  has  been  studying  all  the  present  fore- 
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noon,  and  therefore  has  read  twenty  times,  at  least,  about  "  the  trop- 
ics"— those  flaming  barriers  in  knowledge  against  which  so  many  little 
ones  bring  up — and  which  are  said  to  be  "  ciicles  drawn  round  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  tquator,  and  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  north 
and  south  of  it."  See  how  quick  you  can  get  the  whole  story  with 
notes  and  comments  of  his  own — and  very  sensible  ones  too — and  how 
you  can  not  get  any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  tropics  at 
all.  He  once  knew  the  story  somewhere  ;  but  the  tropics — ^with  all  the 
book's  questions,  and  pictures  of  palm  trees,  deserts,  tigers  and  ele- 
phants, and  its  diagram  of  circles,  entiie  or  dotted,  straight  or  curved — 
he  has  never  in  all  his  existence  seen.  His  eye  may  have  seen 
the  words  which  define  them,  and  the  diagram,  the  map  and  the  pic- 
ture. But  he  has  never  looked  upon  nor  kno-wn  them.  Now  tell  him 
about  the  tropics,  and  get  him  to  know  them — if  it  occupies  all  your 
leisure  time  for  a  whole  week — and  then  ask  him  questions  about  them 
and  see  if  he  can  answer  you.  There  is  no  difficulty,  for  you  are  ask- 
ing and  he  is  telling  about  what  he  knows,  and  what  is  interesting  to 
him. 

The  study  of  Geography  has  been  used  here  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  this  question  method,  not  of  books,  but  of  the  teacher.  It  can  be 
applied  to  the  Reading  lessons,  and  will  suggest  to  the  scholai*  the  cor- 
rect pronimciation  of  words,  the  true  stress  of  voice  to  be  used,  the 
proper  inflections  on  words  and  at  the  pauses,  the  just  force  and  degree 
of  accent  and  emphasis,  as  well  as  the  definition  of  words,  and  the  gen- 
eral meaning  scope  and  purpose  of  the  paragraph  read.  Of  course 
questions  will  not  always  suggest  their  answers.  But  in  these  cases  the 
scholar  may  be  sent  to  the  Dictionary,  to  the  Biography,  the  Scientific 
Treatise,  the  Encyclopedia,  or  to  the  Almanac  or  Newspaper  to  hunt 
up  the  information  required.  Every  question  asked  to-day  need  not 
necessarily  be  answered  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  this  week.  If  it  is  fol- 
lowed so  as  always  to  be  in  sight,  the  interest  of  the  hunt  will  abso- 
lutely increase  with  the  length  of  time  it  is  protracted ;  and  when  at 
last  the  true  and  distinct  answer  is  caught  and  brought  home  in  triumph 
after  a  week's  toil,  it  will  always  remain  to  be  a  trophy  of  the  great  vic- 
tory. As  no  school  exercise  or  study  is  more  pleasing  than  that  which 
stimulates  activity  and  pleasurable  excitement,  so  none  is  more  profit- 
able, or  accumulates  more  lasting  fruits. 

This  method  is  in  accordance  ^dth  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind  which  cannot  retain  that  which  it  does  not  imderstand, 
and  which  tires  and  seeks  to  fly  firom  everything  involved  in  mystery, 
unless  there  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  an  interestin<gf&obxt\o'DLQl^ 
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that  mysterj'.  Then  it  becomes  awakened  and  aroused  to  inqiuze,  to 
search,  to  labor,  till  it  discovers  the  whole  secret  that  lies  before  k 
The  proper  method  of  the  teacher  therefore  is  first  to  make  a  meami^ 
a  power,  a  significance,  or  a  beauty,  come  down  eftid  brood  over  andfil 
with  life  and  attraction  every  combination  of  dead  words  and  leda% 
which  he  sets  before  the  learner.  The  child's  Understanding  is  the  fini 
of  its  strictly  intellectual  faculties  that  operates,  and  is  therefore  tb 
first  one  of  them  all  to  be  furnished  with  aliment,  to  be  stimulated  hj 
culture,  and  trained  by  discipline.  The  affections  of  his  hearty  do  ia» 
deed  burst  into  flower  and  produce  fruit  before  this  power  to  under* 
stand  has  made  any  great  progress.  This  indeed  begins  its  inquiries  ai 
soon  as  the  eyes  open  and  derive  pleasure  from  the  many  colored  lightF— 
as  soon  as  the  ears  diink  in  the  sweetness  of  voices  melloTired  by  jof 
and  love — as  soon  as  the  senses  of  touch  or  taste  find  satis&ction  ficwE 
the  contact  of  that  which  brings  to  them  profit  or  delight.  But  al- 
though it  begins  thus  early  to  inquire  and  to  find  out  yet  it  is  for  a  time 
developed  qiute  slowly ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
one  great  cause  of  its  slow  development  is  found  in  the  feet  that  we  do 
not  take  special  pains  to  give  it  correct  answers  to  the  ten-thousand 
pertinent  questions  which  is  daily  asking. 


THE  TRUE  METHOD— CORRECTNESS, 

The  cliild  comes  here  ^\dthout  knowledge,  and  has  a  nature  such  as 
makes  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  manner  in  which  so  many  pa- 
rents and  teachers  have  proceeded  and  still  insist  on  following — that  is, 
the  method  of  implanting  ideas.  The  mind  cannot  be  a  passive  re- 
cipient of  any  thing.  It  is  a  hWng  soul.  It  has  a  fieedom  of  activi- 
ty, and  if  it  will  knoio  it  must  first  act  And  this  power  to  act  is  also 
the  power  to  know  and  imderstand.  All  its  knowledge— or  faith- 
must  come  bv  hearing: — or  "bv  the  exercise  of  some  of  its  faculties 
The  body  has  eyes  tlu'ough  wliich  the  soid  sees  the  outward  fomu 
and  semblances  of  bodies,  forms  and  colors,  and  the  mind  has  the  or* 
gan — so  it  may  be  cidled— of  understanding,  which  is  the  soul's  im- 
material eye  with  which  it  sees  truth.  The  pro^x^r  method  of  instruc- 
tion uses  tliis,  and  seeks  to  train  and  sharix?n  it  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
see  the  truth  in  every  thmg  we  would  teach,  before  we  demand  that 
the  memor}'  shall  attempt  to  retain  the  form  of  words  which  are  to 
embalm  that  truth.     And  when  the  truth  is  seen  by  the  soul  tiirough 
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this  mental  organ,  it  can  very  easily  find  both  the  place  and  the  means 
of  retaining  that  truth  for  future  use. 

That  childish  explanation  of  poor  recitations,  and  of  his  embarras- 
fling  hesitation  to  answer  a  question — **  I  know  well  enough,  but  I  can- 
not tell  it " — ^is  very  unphilosophical,  though  often  to  the  child  very 
real.  He  had  been  taught  to  give  more  attention  to  the  words  in 
which  some  truth  had  been  clothed,  than  to  the  truth  itself;  and  he 
had  really  at  one  time  mastered  those  words,  but  not  the  truth  hidden 
beneath  them.  When  now  the  words — as  they  always  will — ^have  cs-  * 
caped  from  the  memory,  he  still  feels  conscious  of  an  indistinct  notion 
of  the  thing ;  and  since  he  first  learned  that  thing  by  means  of  those 
half  forgotten  words,  he  imagines  that  he  does  still  know  it.  The 
truth  is,  he  does  not  now  know  it,  and  he  never  did  know  it.  He 
did  only  know  the  words ;  and  those  he  still  knows, — it  is  only  their 
connection  that  he  lost-jrand  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
might  restore  that  connection.  The  idea  or  truth  he  never  saw  or 
knew.  All  that  he  learned  of  it  was  no  more  than  what  the  words 
could  carry, — a  very  meager  part  indeed.  Had  he,  however,  been 
made  to  see  or  to  understand  the  truth  first,  and  to  know  that  with  a 
ravishing  sense  of  certainty  and  deUght,  he  would  have  been  in  very 
small  danger  of  forgetting  it ;  imd  knowing  this  idea  he  would  there- 
fore have  been  in  no  danger  whatever  of  hesitating  for  the  words  in 
which  to  express  it,  or  rather  for  the  simple  connection  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  words. 

We-must,  therefore,  aim  to  teach  them  correctly;  and  after  we  have 
done  this  well,  we  need  have  no  fears  about  the  word  memory  just 
now  alluded  to ;  if  indeed  this  accurate  fitting  of  language  to  ideas 
which  we  really  pessess — ^not  fancy  or  guess  that  we  possess — ^is  not 
one  great  and  important  branch  of  correctness.  But  what  is  con-ect- 
ness  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  teacher  fiiils  to  accomplish 
much,  solely  because  he  has  no  sort  of  conception  as  to  what  correct- 
ness is.  He  cannot,  therefore,  tell  when  a  recitation  is  well  or  ill 
made ;  nor  when  a  lesson  is  understood  or  not.  Our  question  is,  in 
this  view,  a  very  important  one,  and  concerns  the  foundation  of  aU 
our  methods  of  instruction.  A  few  words  devoted  to  the  answer  of 
it  may  hence  be  very  useful  both  to  teachers  and  \'isitors  of  schools, 
and  also  to  parents  and  scholars  themselves.  For  until  we  understand 
in  what  direction  truth  Ucs,  and  something,  also,  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  dominions,  we  shall  by  no  meanrf"  be  able  to  ascertain 
when  we  have  entered  its  territories,  or  have  been  gathering  its  fruits. 
Xo  make  a  complete  answer  to  this  question,  would  be  diffisiNxS^^loii 
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^  many  reasons,  but  principally  on  account  of  its  vast  extent,  and  the 
many  modifications  our  ideas  must  undergo  in  prder  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  multitude  of  subjects  about  which  we  may  inquire.  For 
what  is  correct  and  complete  as  to  one  topic,  is,  taken  in  detail,  by  no 
means  complete  or  correct  as  to  a  different  one.  But  nevertheleaBi 
some  general  principles,  applicable  alike  to  all  topics  of  thought  and 
experience,  may  be  settled  in  a  few  words. 

Correctness,  as  applicable  to  the  business  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
'is,  in  brief,  seeing,  or,  knowing,  or  understanding  things  as  they  are; 
doing  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done ;  and  reasoning  rightly  firom 
what  is  known.  With  the  first  of  these,  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
teacher  has  most  to  do ;  and  yet  he  is  oftenest  allowed  to  n^lect  all 
accurate  knowledge  save  that  of  the  words  in  the  text  book.  A  child 
may  understand  a  thing  very  well  before  he  can  command  the  words 
that  name  it ;  and  for  one  purpose  this  is  enough.  But  for  the  great 
purpose  of  school  training,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  No  knowl- 
edge is  complete  till  it  can  be  expressed,  either  by  words  or  by  signs ; 
and  the  man  must  feel  deeply  before  he  reaches  the  point  where  he  has 
lost  the  power  of  expression.  To  one,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  use  of 
words,  what  is  known  as  a  fact  or  an  idea,  may  be  expressed  in  any 
copious  and  ci^ilizcd  language. 

But  in  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary  that  the  knowl- 
edge shall  exactly  correspond  to  the  fact.  There  must  be  no  property 
or  quality  appreciable  to  human  intelligence  left  out,  and  nothing  must 
be  added  to  the  categorj'  of  its  characteristics.  If  it  be  an  object  known 
through  the  bodily  senses,  the  proper  organs,  and  in  the  proper  num- 
ber, must  report  to  the  understanding  the  whole  of  the  &cts  that  each 
legitimately  can  gather  concerning  it,  and  this  facidty  then  must  act 
without  bias  or  influence  to  make  up  for  itself  a  correct  account  con- 
cerning what  has  thus  been  brought  before  its  tribunal  for  record,  in 
the  archives  of  the  memory.  In  this  work  of  collecting  facts,  and 
using  the  proper  organs  of  sense  great  care  is  needed,  and  indeed  correct- 
ness is  always  better  promoted  by  carefiJness  and  patient  examination, 
than  by  any  fancied  natural  gift  or  acumen.  Some  one  quotes  Hume 
as  sajing,  that  "  all  the  senses  at  times  deceive  us."  And  he  gives  an 
example,  thus  :  a  quantity  of  wax  may  be  made  to  take  the  exact  form 
and  color  of  an  apple,  so  that  the  eye  shall  ^vnthout  hesitation  report  it 
to  be  one.  It  may  be  made  to  take  the  deUcious  odor  of  the  apple, 
and  the  smell  shall  gfatefully  decide  that  it  is  what  it  seems.  Hence 
he  argues  all  the  senses  may  deceives  us.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the 
waxen  apple  named,  there  are  senses  which  would  correct  the  esror  of 
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the  eye,  and  also  as  that  of  the  smell.  Indeed  properly  speaking  the  eyes 
have  in  that  case  committed  no  mistake.  It  was  their  business  to  note 
the  color  and  shape  alone,  and  that  they  did  accurately.  The  smell  too 
did  its  office"  without  hesitation,  and  it  was  guilty  of  no  deception 
whatever.  And  if  the  philosopher  made  a  mistake,  and  called  a  lump 
of  wax  an  apple,  it  was  entirely  the  fiiult  of  his  own  mind,  which  did 
not  send  another  one  of  its  servants — ^the  senses — ^to  make  a  more 
thorough  examination.  Had  this  mind  but  willed  that  the  touch 
or  the  taste  shouJH  make  an  experiment,  a  correct  report  would  have 
been  made  and  no  error  could  have  been  forced  upon  it. 

A  more  difficult  error  to  correct  is  seen  in  the  motion  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  which   seem  to  pass  over  the  flat  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  eye  that  reports  this  apparent  motion  to  us,  and  erroneously 
too.      but  in    this  case    the  eye   itself    corrects  its  first  judgment 
and  gives  the  exact  truth — the  eye  assisted  by  instruments  indeed — 
but  still  the  eye  does  make  the  proper^and  just  atonement  for  its  hasty 
conclusions.      In  the  attainment  of  correctness,    therefore,  a  prime 
object  is  to  cultivate  the  senses  so  that  they  shall  always  accurately 
report  their  sensations,  and  that  one  shall  supply  the  omissions  and 
remedy  the  blunders  of  the  others.     Yet,  as  the  disposition  of  mind' 
to  make  this  examination  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  instrument 
by  which  it  is  made,  and  as  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  is  of  still  greater  importance,  we  must  give  more  attention  to» 
the  preparation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  observer  than  to  increas- 
ing the  delicacy  of  the  senses  by  which  that  examination,  is  to  be  made. 
No  instrument  can  enable  the  dead  retina  in  the  eye  of  the  blmd  to- 
see.     And  when  the  soul  to  appreciate  and  dchght  in  truth  and  com- 
plete accuracy  is  wanting  or  is  dull  and  blunted,  there  is  no  power  iii 
the  man  to  compel   his   bodily  senses   or    his    mental   faculties    to 
search  out  and  labor  afler  what  is  true  in  itself  and  perfect.     Every 
mind  has  in  it  a  propensity  to  require  a  completion  of  what  is  begun — 
a  full  understanding  of  what  is  brought  before  it.     This  is  one  of  the- 
noblest  of  all  its  faculties,  and  aids  much  to  display  the  divinity  of  its 
origin.     Only  by  a  base  education — ^by  repeated  rebuke  and  stem  re- 
huff- — can  this  fiiculty  bo  made  to  content  itself  with  a  half  under- 
standing of  any  thing.     And  such  is  its  spontaneous  action,  that  it  is 
among  the  easiest  of  all  the  child's  mental  powers  to  cultivate,  to  dis- 
cipline, and  it  will  arouse  his  whole  soul  inta  glowing  enthusiasm.  Any 
amount  of  knowledge  or  discipline  that  goes  no  further  than  simply 
to  train  and  educate  the  mere  senses,  is  comparatively  worthless  for 

the  purpose.    What  is  wanted,  is  to  educate  tlie  qo\iS)  «xlS>  tiS^  ^Cksx^ 
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ening  of  the  bodily  organs  is  going  no  deeper  than  the  simple  surfece. 
The  senses  may  be  made  acute,  but  nothing  can  grow  out  of  this  acu- 
men imless  the  body  is  correetly  educated  and  every  power  of  the  in- 
tellect is  so  trained  and  habituated  as  to  act  readily  and  skillfully. 
Every  teacher  should  value  study  far  more  on  account  of  its  effect  up- 
on the  sold  of  the  learner,  than  for  any  supposed  practical  business 
worth  or  use  which  recommends  it ;  and  if  it  does  not  thus  take  effect 
upon  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  and  make  that  accurate,  prompt,  honest, 
upright,  and  energetic,  it  is  either  worthless  in  itse|(  or  it  is  worth- 
lessly taught. 

Correctness,  as  we  mean  to  use  the  term  here,  does  therefore  belong 
to  the  soul,  and  not  to  the  bodily  organs.  Yet  men  frequently  speak 
of  cultivating  the  senses,  as  though  disciplining  them  were  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  this  branch  of  education.  But  these  can  never  be  prop- 
erly trained  and  educated  for  themselves  alone,  and  any  such  superfic- 
ial training  commonly  has  but  small  influence  upon  them.  The  eye, 
considered  as  a  bodily  organ,  when  made  by  All- Wise  Mechanician,  is 
perfect ;  and  by  no  care  of  our  own  can  be  made  better.  It  is  a  tele- 
scope— ^absolutely  perfect — and  whenever  it  opens,  it  pictures  within 
its  orb  the  whole  landscape.  You  cannot  educate  it  to  do  more,  and 
it  will  do  no  less.  The  near  and  the  distant — ^the  beautiful  and  the 
deformed— earth,  sky  and  water — plants,  trees,  men  and  human  im- 
provements, are,  all  at  once,  painted  on  its  immaculate  nerve.  No  ex- 
perience is  required  for  this  eye  to  take  in  all  these  at  once  and  accu- 
rately. But  it  does  need  a  vast  amount  of  education  and  experience,  of 
judgment  and  reasoning  too,  to  enable  the  soul  to  separate  this  con- 
densed picture ;  to  take  not«  of  each  of  its  parts,  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  objects  from  the  eye  and  from  one  another  ;  to  decide  about 
the  forms  of  bodies  from  seeing  their  colors  alone ;  and  in  short,  to 
know  visible  things  from  simply  feeling  the  imponderable  rays  of  light 
when  thrown  upon  the  retina.  All  this  is  not  eye-education  or 
training.  It  is  soul-instruction  or  discipline.  If  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
refract  the  rays  of  light — as  it  is — it  is  then  certain  that  the  pictures 
made  on  the  infant's  eye  are  as  perfect  as  those  made  on  the  parent's. 
"Why  then  is  it  that  a  pilot  will  see  the  sliip's  sail  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean,  where  the  landsman  sees  only  the  misty  haze  of  mingled  sky 
and  water  ?  Why  does  the  artist  see  beauty  where  the  boor  sees  only 
a  rocky  brook  or  steep  hill-side  ?  for  the  eye  is  a  similar  instrument  in 
both  cases,  and  the  one  must  transmit  rays,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  other.  The  answer  is  simple.  The  soul  be- 
hind the  eye  in  one  case  has  been  cultivated,  and  in  the  other  it  has 
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not  been.  The  one  man  within  has  learned  to  take  notice  of  the 
smallest  parts  of  the  picture  brought  by  the  eye  and  laid  before  him, 
and  he  sees  in  them  a  significance  of  some  higher  beauty ;  and  the 
other  has  never  seen  nor  imagined  any  use,  beauty  or  significance 
in  them.  The  one  has  studied  and  improved  the  soul,  and  has 
been  teaching  it  to  see  accurately,  even  while  he  slept ;  and  the  other 
has  allowed  the  mind  to  sleep  even  while  the  eye  was  open,  and  drink- 
ing in  the  glories  of  earth  and  heaven.  Why,  too,  does  the  ear  of 
one  man  bring  to  him  so  much  joy,  through  the  medium  of  music 
and  song;  and  to  another  convey  nothing  but  a  humdrum  sound, 
pleasing  enough  to  be  sure,  but  more  coveted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing repose,  than  of  bringing  to  him  pleasure  ?  It  all  depends  on 
the  mind  to  which  the  ear  so  mysteriously  leads.  If  that  is  awake 
and  well  taught  and  trained,  the  ear,  which  is  simply  dead  matter,  can 
no  more  avoid  cariying  sounds  to  the  mind,  and  that  correctly,  than 
can  a  sonorous  tube  resist  or  avoid  to  carry  a  message  spoken  in  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  mind,  properly  speaking,  and  not  the  senses, 
that  we  wish  to  train.  And  we  must  seek  to  make  all  our  efforts 
bear  on  this  point,  and  in  this  direction.  Especially  do  we  wish  to 
seek  correctness  in  all  the  acts  of  this  soul,  for  which  all  our  educa- 
tional labors  are  performed,  and  on  which  they  are  all  to  operate. 
The  sold  may  be  taught  to  know,  without  at  all  being  trained  to  act 
But  this  acting  should  be  by  no  means  neglected.  Indeed  it  should 
be  settled  that  the  education  or  ti'aining  which  does  not  carry  the 
knowledge  so  far,  that  it  results  in  action — bright,  honest,  vigorous, 
and  conscientious — ^is  less  than  half  education — ^is,  in  fact,  no  practi- 
cal education  at  all.  Here  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  what  we 
so  often  hear  said,  in  depreciation  of  oiu:  schools,  that  they  do  not 
make  people  better.  Now  while  we  beUeve  that  every  generation  of 
men  is  growing  better,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  making  improvement  commensurate  vdth  their  opportunities 
and  for  the  reason  that  we  undertake  to  educate  the  bodily  organs,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  soul — and  the  intellect  to  the  manifest  shght  of 
the  will  or  the  power  of  action.  Make  the  will  right — and  every 
sense  and  faculty  will  know  more,  and  vdll  also  perform  more  of  what 
men  call  love,  or  duty,  or  labor.  And  this  sort  of  correctness, 
is,  in  short,  no  more  nor  less  than  preparing  the  mind  to  dis- 
cover the  best  in  every  thing,  and  inciting  it  to  aim  at  perfection  in 
whatever  is  to  be  known  or  to  be  done.  The  soul  of  a  boy  filled  with 
this  idea,  has  a  light  within  him  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  that 
will  shed  its  beams  along  the  pathway  inwhicli  Vkft\&Ui^'?ni!^^vcL^ 
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which  will  be  to  him  more  cheering  than  is  the  light  of  day  after  an 
arctic  winter.  It  will  make  him  a  good  student^  however  dull  he  may 
have  been  at  firsts  and  will  bring  him  off  successfully  from  the  fidd 
of  every  labor.  Only  let  him  once  see  how  glorious  is  perfection  in  a 
small  thing,  and  if  his  soul  does  not  &11  in  love  with  it,  he  must  be  a 
strange  child,  or  the  one  who  showed  that  perfection  must'liave  con- 
trived to  distort  it  so  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  perfection.  Let 
truth  be  seen  in  her  own  garments,  radiant  with  immortal  beauty,  and 
she  will  fascinate  the  heart.  But  when  error  steals  her  robes,  and  is 
arrayed  in  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  admire.  Ccmdenming  er- 
ring men  for  following  what  seems  to  be  truth,  or  hiding  actual  but 
hard  to  be  imderstood  truth,  in  a  case  like  tlus,  will  not  prevent  them 
from  going  astray.  .Showing  the  whole  truth,  and  making  it  seem 
a  living  thing,  alone  will  enable  men  to  discard  all  erroneous  knowl- 
edge, and  search  for  the  best  and  noblest,  the  rightest  and  purest — ^in 
knowing — ^in  acting,  in  reasoning. 


THE  USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  purposes  of  forming  perfect  characters  in 
the  souls  of  the  children  committed  to  our  schools,  we  must  not,^  in  all 
our  instruction,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  forget  the  necessity  and 
beneficial  effects  of  good  government.  The  general  design  of  all  gov- 
ernment is  to  aid  in  forming  correct  habits,  and  to  set  up  barriers  of 
restraint  against  evil  tendencies  or  depraving  influences.  It  also  aids 
in  the  accomplishment  of  great  purposes,  where  many  persons  or  things 
are  combined  to  produce  a  given  result.  The  beautiful  harmony  of 
the  heavens  covld  not  remain  a  day  were  it  not  for  the  restraining 
hand  of  Jehovah.  Order  could  not  be  maintained  an  hour  among  the 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface  if  the  governing  law  of  gravitation  were 
withdrawn.  So  of  the  powers  and  passions  of  man's  souL  Let  but  the 
strong  force  of  the  will,  which  should  govern  every  passion,  be  un- 
nerved and  paralyzed,  and  how  is  the  soul  a  wreck  and  a  chaos  ?  Quite 
as  disastrous  is  the  want  of  a  governing  force,  when  many  ignorant, 
weak-willed,  undisciplined  children  and  youth  arc  brought  together,  and 
expected  to  act  in  hai-mony.  There  must  therefore  be  government 
efficient  and  thorough,  such  as  shall  bring  all  the  minds,  so  £u:  as  the 
purposes  of  the  school  are  concerned,  under  the  efficient  control  of  the 
teacher's  wilL 

^t  will  be  proper,  however,  to  remember  that  this  necessary  govern- 
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ment  or  control  is  not  simply  for  the  good  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
school  committee,  or  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  to  help  to  form  the 
scholar's  character,  and  it  is  to  be  established  and  used  as  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  used,  to  teach  something  higher  than  themselves,  or 
as  we  use  the  blackboard  or  slate,  which  are  only  tools  or  implements 
to  assist  in  some  noble  work.  All  government  is  therefore  for  the  pu- 
pil's good,  and  it  must  not  directly  seek  any  other  end.  It  is  not  a 
mere  convenience,  but  a  necessity  ;  and  its  method  must  be  such  as 
at  last  to  induce  self-government — ^the  only  kind  of  government  whose 
presence  we  can  always  feel,  which  is  always  profitable,  against  which 
we  find  no  disposition  to  rebel  or  complain,  whose  enforcing  power  is 
always  at  hand,  and  whose  mandates  can  at  all  times  be  obeyed.  To 
induce  the  pupils  thus  to  govern  themselves  is  often  a  difficult  task,  and 
therefore  every  exercise  must  be  made  to  have  a  bearing  upon  it ;  the 
recitations,  the  recesses,  the  movements  to  and  fi-om  the  seats,  the  ad- 
vice, the  instruction,  and  even  the  penalties  for  broken  rules,  must  all 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  power  of  self-government  in  the  heart  of 
every  pupil,  and  to  do  it  so  as  to  prepare  each  one  to  govern  himself 
everywhere  as  well  as  in  school. 

Government  and  education  both  imply  discipline.  By  this  is  meant 
a  prepared  state,  both  of  body  and  mind,  making  them  willing  and 
prompt  to  submit  at  all  times  to  the  dictation  of  the  will.  It  is  dis- 
cipline which  makes  the  soldier  stand  firm  as  a  pillar  in  the  serried 
ranks,  even  while  balls  and  shells  are  falling  in  an  iron  hail  around 
him.  Tlus  prepares  masses  of  men  to  move  like  an  automaton  of  steel, 
and  to  hurl  themselves  like  an  avalanche  upon  any  point  of  opposition. 
And  mental  discipline  enables  a  man,  with  suddenness  and  certainty, 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  any  train  of  thought  or  pursuit  of  business, 
and  carry  his  plan  forward  to  a  successful  issue.  Discipline  is  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  habit — that  second  nature  which  some- 
times completely  over  masters  our  original  constitution.  Habits  are 
easily  and  unconsciously  formed,  but  when  fuUy  formed  they  are  al- 
most certainly  our  nders.  The  formation  of  his  habits  will  decide  the 
course  and  fix  the  destiny  of  the  man.  If,  therefore,  proper  and  cor- 
rect habits  are  formed  in  early  life  by  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  the  child 
is  then  put  upon  a  road  where  his  impulses  in  the  right  direction  are 
increased,  and  where  his  temptations  to  swerve  fi-om  that  path  are 
largely  diminished.  To  produce  these  right  habits  quickest,  we  must 
insist  on  accuracy  in  the  most  insignificant  acts.  Let  a  child  know 
how  to  do  or  to  say  one  thing  well,  and  he  has  formed  a  habit  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  that  will  be  profitable  to  laha  m  ^lioTcms^ 
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every  Idndred  thing.  The  right  formation  of  habits  will  also  assist  in 
checking  every  improper  motive  and  tendency,  and  in  inducing  acticii 
from  the  love  of  duty,  or  from  the  regular  unconscious  action  of  good- 
ness in  the  soul. 

I  have  thus  hinted  at  the  importance  of  government  in  the  school- 
room, and  its  mighty  influence  in  forming  the  habits  rf  the  scholar^  and 
of  course  in  forming  the  man  to  whom  the  scholar  in  aU  cases  is  father. 
Much  more  might  be  said  here,  and  perhaps  said  to  profit ;  for  there 
is  a  common  impression  abroad  among  our  people  that  while  our  school 
instruction  is  vastly  better  than  formerly,  while  our  school  houses  have 
been  greatly  improved,  while  our  taxation  for  education  has  so  rapidly 
multiplied,  and  our  scholars  are  so  much  more  fluent  in  all  book  knowl- 
edge ;  they  are  nevertheless,  not  so  well  governed,  and  that  our  schools 
are  much  more  scenes  of  confusion,  and  do  not  make  the  children  of 
the  present  generation  so  respectful,  so  polite,  and  so  honest  and  moral 
as  did  those  which  our  fathers  attended.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  an  impression  pre\'^ails,  for  it  is  believed  not  to  be  true.  We 
must  remember  that  now  it  is  rare  to  find  a  school  broken  up  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  scholars,  while  years  ago  this  breaking  up  of 
schools  was  common  in  almost  every  town.  Now  more  than  two-thirds 
of  aU  our  teachers — counting  summer  and  winter,  and  more  than  half 
in  winter — are  young  women.  And  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration 
that  there  is  actually  less  quarreling,  less  profiinity,  less  vulgarity,  less 
of  reckless  damage  to  the  school  house  and  its  furniture,  less  of  whis- 
pering and  confusion,  less  of  disorder  and  rebellion,  as  well  as  more 
kindness,  and  good  feeling  among  the  scholars,  and  between  them  and 
their  teachers,  and  the  neighborhood,  than  twenty  years  ago.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  seen  on  the  surface,  our  people  do  talk,  and  many  do 
undoubtedly  think  that  the  government  maintained  in  our  schools  is 
actually  deteriorating.  How  can  we  account  for  this  state  of  opinion  ? 
Partly  by  recollecting  that  there  is  much  less  of  corporal  punishment 
and  physical  force  used  in  schools  than  formerly,  and  that  men  have  not 
yet  learned  to  distinguish  between  mere  noise,  and  effect,  or  be  satis- 
fied that  a  given  thing  can  ofben  be  much  better  accomplished  with 
quietness  than  with  bluster ;  and  partly  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
this  feeling  indicates  a  need  of  still  greater  improvement,  both  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  our  school  government.  When  men  are  com- 
pletely sunk  in  degradation,  they  are  apt  to  be  content  with  their  lot. 
But  raise  them  a  few  degrees,  and  they  immediately  grow  dissatisfied 
vith  their  state,  and  are  wTetched  indeed  if  they  are  not  daily  rising  high- 
er.    So  it  probably  is  now  with  our  people  in  regard  to  school  govern- 
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ment.  The  progress  already  made  has  caused  us  to  feel  dissatisfied 
with  what  we  now  possess,  and  to  struggle  for  something  better.  This 
is  a  good  omen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  never  be  entirely 
contented,  tiU  our  schools  are  so  well  governed  that  they  accomplish 
the  grand  purpose — as  before  said— of  all  profitable  government,  and 
enable  the  scholars  to  govern  themselves — ^not  so  much  when  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  they  honor,  and  whose  \'irtues  are  a  restraint 
upon  their  childish  passions,  but  when  they  are  in  company  of  only 
youth,  or  alone,  where  commonly  the  strongest  temptations  come  upon 
all  men — as  thev  came  to  Jesus  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness. 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR  AND  MANNERS. 

Willie  we  are  improving  in  this  respect,  and  yet  complaining 
about  oiu*  shortcomings,  we  should  not  forget  one  other  matter 
about  which  all  are  equally  fond  of  dra^ving  comparisons  unfa- 
vorable to  the  present — the  subject  of  School  Behavior  and  Man- 
ners. Here  there  is  no  end  to  the  faidt-finding  of  many,  and 
yet  there  has  been  indeed  a  very  gratifying  improvement  in 
our  schools  on  this  point  within  a  few  years  ;  but  still  it  it  is  beUeved 
that  sufficient  attention  is  not  yet  paid  to  it.  If  what  has  been  said 
be  true,  that  all  education  is  performed  on  the  soul,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant that  we  should  make  that  soul  perfect  in  all  its  faculties,  and 
render  every  faculty  perfect  in  performing  all  that  it  ought  to  undertake. 
The  soul  should  therefore  be  so  instructed  that  it  is  capable  of  per- 
forming every  office  required  among  mankind.  But  of  all  the  offices 
and  duties  in  life,  none  are  so  common,  or  of  so  much  real  value  in 
promoting  our  own  or  others'  happiness,  as  those  that  grow  out  of  our 
daily  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men.  We  meet  them  at  every  turn 
of  the  street — ^in  all  places  of  business,  in  the  family,  in  the  church, 
in  the  rail  car,  the  steamboat  and  the  stage-coach.  Whether  our 
meetings  thus  shall  be  pleasant  or  annoying,  improving  or  debasing, 
depends  chiefly  on  our  manner  when  we  meet  If  we  meet  cold  and 
damp  as  icicles,  or  rough  and  morose  as  bears,  the  hearts  beneath  our 
breasts  will  repel  one  another,  and  we  shall  go  away  to  hate  or  dislike 
mankind.  If,  oii  the  contrary,  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  good 
manners  or  pohteness,  and  practice  these  fiiom  rqal  kindness  of  hearty  the 
most  perplexing  details  of  competing  business  can  be  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  no  bitterness  within  the  soul.  How  pleasing,  every  where,  is 
the  man  who  hits  learned  the  high  dignity  of  the  gos^l  rule  oC  lx>\^ 
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politeness,  and  who  pays  a  marked  respect  to  others,  without  iawning 
or  flattering  !     Eespect  for  age,  and  helplessness,  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  how  admirable  are  they  where- 
ver seen !     And  what  a  genial  atmosphere  do  they  diffuse  aromid 
them  in  all  places  where  they  move !     Gentle  words,  pleasing  tones, 
loving  sympathies,  generous  emotions,  benevolent  deeds — all  in  appro- 
priate season — ^how  do  they  fill  the  world  with  a  sweeter  comfort  than 
Eden  could  know  without  them !     These  are  the  staple  of  which  most 
of  the  peace  of  neighborhoods  is  manufactured.     They  are  the  root 
from  which  spring  much  of  the  improvement  of  society  and  the  race. 
And  if  men  are  to  practice  these  things — as  every  consideration  de- 
mands that  they  should,  though  too  many  leave  this  practice  to  their 
neighbors — they  must  learn  them  while  yoimg ;  and  as  school  occupies 
so  large  a  place  in  the  education  of  every  youth,  they  must  learn  some- 
thing of  these  things  there.     If  the  maxim  that  children  should  learn, 
at  school,  what  they  are  to  practice  throughout  their  whole  after  lives 
appHes  with  more  force  to  one  branch  of  education  than  \o  another, 
this  is  the  one  to  which  it  is  more  especially  to  be  appHed.     For  what 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  a  child  to  learn  to  do  well,  as  that  which 
the  exigencies  of  each  hour  are  to  devolve  upon  him  ?     He  must  meet 
his  equals,  his  superiors  in  cultivation,  and  his  inferiors  in  learning — 
though  they  are  in  one  sense  still  equals — each  day  he  Hves ;  and  as  is 
his  abiUty  to  treat  them  politely  and   kindly,  so  will  be  his  influence 
among  them.     If  he  is  rude  and  uncouth,  selfish  and  uncharitable,  he 
must  make  uncomfortable  all  whom  he  meets.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  loving,  amiable,  benevolent,  warm-hearted,  genial,  and  prefers 
others  to  himself,  every  one  aroimd  him  will  find  an  increase  of  pleas- 
ure, even  from  his  silent  presence.     This  good  art  is  to  be  learned  in 
schools,  in  part ;  for  the  schools  cannot  teach  it  to  any  sort  of  advan- 
tage, imless  it  be  also  taught  and  practiced  at  home.     But  they  can  do 
much  towards  making  all  children  love  poUteness,  rendering  them  less 
rude,  and  boisterous  in  sport,  more  helpful  to  those  of  tender  years, 
more  manly  and  womanly  in  their  bearing  toward  each  other,  and  more 
good  natured  and  social  in  aU  their  intercourse  among  their  fellows. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  branch  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  requiring  at- 
tention daily,  in  the  school  room  where  children  associate  with  their 
teacher,    and  in   the    play-ground    removed    from   his   eye.      The 
pleasing  morning  salutation,  or  the  evening  valediction ;  the  gentle  re- 
quest for  assistance,  and  the  grateful  word  for  a  favor  done ;  the  ready 
and  imobtrusive  offer  of  aid  and  the  thankful  acceptance ;  the  well- 
timed  compliment  coming  from  the  heart ;  and  considerate  and  decor- 
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ous  bearing  at  all  times ;  these  on  the  teacher's  part,  and  inwoven  into 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  children,  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  one 
af  the  most  profitable  effects  of  our  common  school  education.  Never 
may  they  be  less  thought  of,  and  less  practiced ! 


MORAL   EDUCATION. 

Besides  this,  the  noble  desire  before  alluded  to,  for  completeness, 
accuracy,  correctness,  exact  justice,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you 
may  call  it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  profitable  moral  culture  or  ed- 
ucation— that  most  neglected  of  all  school  duties — and  at  the  same 
time  that  most  necessary  and  promising  of  all  the  branches  of  school 
and  home  discipline.  Our  schools  must  do  more  in  this  direction,  if 
we  mean  to  have  them  continue  to  be  fountains  of  sweet  waters  and 
benign  influences.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  even  a  temporary  neg- 
lect of  the  moral  sense — ^that  fiiculty  so  early  developed,  and  so 
mighty  to  elevate  the  man  in  all  knowledge  and  activity.  A  sound 
understanding  is  a  thing  of  worth  and  power.  A  ready  memory  is 
almost  invaluable.  An  acute  j^culty  for  analysis  is  highly  important 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  human  inquiry.  A  quick  and  just  per- 
ception of  relations  is  necessary  to  one  who  would  draw  correct  con- 
clusions. But  the  crowning  attribute  of  man  is  that  Practical  Reason 
—or  Conscience — ^by  which  he  knows  that  there  is  something  Right, 
and  feels  constantly  impelled  to  desire  its  attainment.  This  power 
which  impels  us  to  the  right,  is  above  the  faculty  to  know ;  for  unless 
a  man  knows  aright,  his  acquirements  do  but  become  a  burden,  while 
they  lead  him  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  is  above  all  the  faculties, 
for  it  claims  to  haimonize  all ;  and  it  alone  can  make  the  attainments 
of  all  the  others  profitable  '  and  pleasurable,  either  to  the 
individual  himself,  or  the  community  in  which  he  is  to  reside. 
We  must,  therefore,  give  instruction  in  this  department  of  the 
mind,  and  develop  this  its  noblest  fiwjulty.  But  if  we  are  asked  how, 
we  reply,  not  so  much  by  theoretical  dogmas  given  out  to  be  learned, 
and  recited,  either  alone  or  in  concert,  as  by  influencing  the  child  to 
act  correctly.  If  we  can  only  induce  youth  cheerfully  to  act  aright, 
habit  will  soon  make  that  right  course  necessary  to  enjoyment ;  and 
when  a  given  course  of  conduct  becomes  highly  pleasurable  and  neces- 
sary to  our  comfort,  it  is  difficult  to  break  away  from  it — even  when 
H  is  known  to  be  wrong.  How  much  more  difficult,  therefore,  will  it 
be  to  forsake  the  pleasurable  task,  when  seeming  neceaait^  ^sA  &^>^ 
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both  enjoin  it  upon  us  ?  Yet  this  training  is  what  is  now  most  need- 
ed among  us.  We  have  enough  citizens  who  know  sufficient — per- 
haps they  do  not  know  it  with  sufficient  thoroughness — to  acooift- 
plish  the  renovation  of  society;  and  who  nevertheless  perfon 
scarcely  any  service  whatever.  Two  defects — or  rather  two  branches 
of  the  same  defect — ^are  apparent  in  all  their  early  discipline — they  £d 
not  learn  with  sufficient  correctness,  and  they  laid  no  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  undertaking  the  best  things  and  performing  them  in  the 
best  manner. 

There  is  such  a  thing — and  that  is  the  great  desideratum  in  our 
practical  education — as  making  every  school  study,  recitation  and  ex- 
ercise, promote,  in  the  minds  and  Uves  of  the  pupils,  the  love  fi>r  and 
the  practice  of  truth,  sincerity  and  uprightness.  And  there  is  die 
exact  reverse  of  tliis,  where  every  thing  attempted  is  made  to  degmit 
the  soul,  and  weaken  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  so  necessary  to 
make  a  true  man.  An  exercise  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  on  Ge* 
ography,  on  Arithmetic,  on  Reading,  or  on  any  other  branch,  may  be 
so  taught  that  it  shall  elevate  the  scholar's  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
truth,  integrity  and  honor ;  and  it  may  be  so  done  as  to  belittle  the 
heart  and  mind,  to  confuse  the  intellect,  and  darken  the  conscience. 
The  teacher  may  undertake  to  prevent  whispering  or  communicating 
among  the  scholars  in  liis  school  room ;  he  may  seek  to  eradicate 
equivocation  and  falsehood — deception  and  vulgarity  ;  and  may  do  hie 
work  so  as  apparently  to  accomplish  his  purpose ;  and  yet  his  method 
and  manner  may  be  such  as  shall  defeat  his  end  and  strengthen  the 
evil  principle  that  leads  to  these  \ices. 

The  object  of  moral  education  or  instruction  is  clearly  known ;  the 
manner  of  its  attainment  is  by  no  means  so  well  known.  Most  people 
seem  to  think  that  dry  precepts  and  maxims  of  virtue  and  moraUty; 
or  professions  of  experience,  and  conformity  of  outward  life  to  a  par- 
ticular standard— or  in  other  words,  that  precept  and  example — are 
enough  to  produce  the  desired  end.  They  are  content,  after  living 
correctly  themselves  and  talking  correctly,  to  do  no  more,  and  will 
then  say,  "if  mankind  are  not  good,  they  ought  to  be."  So,  many 
teachers,  if  they  talk  well  in  giving  moral  advice,  and  always  set  be- 
fore their  scholars  a  correct  example,  imagine  they  have  done  all  that 
they  can,  and  that  therefore  if  their  scholars  still  continue  to  do  wrong, 
or  to  live  incorrectly,  they,  at  least,  have  abundant  reason  to  find  fault. 
They  conclude  that  these  dry  sayings  and  passionless  performances  of 
duty,  must  surely  make  good  scholars,  or  at  least  they  ought  to.  And 
if  they  do  not,  the  sin  of  the  short-coming  must  belong  to  the  pupiL 
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But  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.  The  scholar  may  not 
learn  a  thing  often  set  forth  and  enforced  by  the  teacher,  and  yet  not 
be  at  all  blamable,  or  at  most,  not  very  deeply  a  sinner.  The  method 
of  teaching  may  have  been  so  erroneous,  and  so  misleading,  that  the 
trusted  teacher  may  be  the  whole  cause  of  error  to  the  relying  cliild. 
Why  should  men  seek  to  make  every  thing  attractive  but  that  which 
is  of  all  things  most  lovely — theii*  own  vu*tue  and  the  general  example 
and  practice  of  goodness  ?  We  find  it  necessary  to  make  our  public 
hotels,  our  places  of  business,  our  churches,  ships,  furniture,  our  per- 
sons and  their  clothing,  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  other  eyes.  But 
when  we  wish  to  recommend  that  wliich  alone  makes  all  these  pos- 
sessions valuable  and  desirable — the  virtue  and  truth  without  wliich 
life  would  be  worse  than  a  waste — ^we  forget  that  there  is  any  need  of 
adding  to  it  grace,  or  of  recommending  it  by  kindness  and  affection. 
Hence  we  repel,  where  we  ought  to  attract,  and  debase,  where  we 
ought  to  refine. 

We  should  do  well  to  remember,  that  while  men  may  be  driven  to 
do  wrong — and  saddest  of  all,  in  thi^  direction  they  need  but  little 
urging,  even  against  their  convictions — they  can  neyer  be  compelled 
to  do  right.  To  this  they  must  be  persuaded.  Love  and  kindness 
alone  will  bring  them  to  love  justice,  truth  and  mercy ;  and  much 
more  of  the  fiiUness  of  love  will  be  needed  to  make  them  perform  the 
work  of  all  the  virtues.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  teacher  gives  prac- 
tical instruction  in  this  great  branch  of  school  education — ^the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  virtue — ^he  must  do  it  so  as  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose ;  for  no  teaching  is  properly  done  till  it  is  successful.  We  teach 
that  we  may  produce  a  given  result ;  and  before  the  teaching  is  done,  a 
tendency  towards  the  desired  result  must  be  seen,  or  at  least  foreshad- 
owed. In  Moral  instruction,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  content  our- 
selves with  telling  what  ought  to  be — ^we  must  bring  to  light  that 
which  every  one  ought  to  be  possess  ;  beautiful  character,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  we  must  put  the  child  upon  the  road  that  leads  him  direct- 
ly to  what  he  should  be,  and  implant  in  him  a  principle  which  shall 
always  draw  him  onward  in  that  pathway.  This  must  in  some  way  be 
a  power,  principle  or  motive,  induced  or  implanted  by  Divine  Grace, 
within  his  own  soul.  The  magnet  is  drawn  towards  the  pole  because 
it  has  a  principle  within  itself — not  painted  nor  varnished  on,  nor  yet 
patched  or  bound  on — ^which  makes  it  impossible  to  move  in  any  other 
direction  than  that  in  which  its  own  nature  draws  it.  So  the  soul 
must  have  this  principle  of  correctness,  as  to  its  moral  instincts  or  na- 
ture, within  itself — such  a  principle  as  God  gWes,  qxv&  T[vd3iS&  cx^rm- 
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manded  to  cultivate,  which  shall  not  onlv  draw  him  directlv 
goodness,  or  make  it  possible  to  be  good,  but  which  shall  make 
for  him  not  to  be  very  good,  and  constantly  growing  better. 
teacher  is  to  do  all  in  his  power,  to  make  the  scholar  feel  the  ne 
of  cultivating  this  instinct  of  his  nature  which  will,  with  a  st 
and  stronger  force,  c:uTy  him  forward  in  the  performance  of  all 


THE  METHOD  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

What  are  the  methods  to  be  pursued  here  ?  Evidently,  wc 
follow  the  principle  some  time  since  laid  do>\'n,  and  contrive  to 
virtue  pleasing.  "We  must  surround  the  path  of  honor  with  an  ; 
phere  of  delight.  Xot  perhaps  by  offering  rewards  to  outwan 
gence  and  apparent  progress,  but  by  the  kindly  influences  of  afl 
and  helpfulness.  We  must  enable  the  scholar  to  feel  attracted,  s 
irresistablv,  towards  the  true  and  noble.  Ix?t  every  answer  in 
study  be  such  as  shall  gradually  draw  the  little  one  to  feel  how 
better  is  a  clear,  full  and  well  understood  sentence,  than  one  con 
incomplete  and  imintelligible  ;  and  how  much  more  pleasant  it  is 
right  and  to  be  good,  than  to  do  and  be  the  reverse  of  this,  or  t] 
be  without  character.  Let  even-  thinjj:  be  so  contrived  that  the  ^ 
child  M-ill  insensiblv  form  the  habit  of  associating?  all  its  ideas  of 
lire  and  of  desire  witli  virtue,  integrity  and  faithfulness,  and  th 
its  notions  of  disgust  and  aversion  shall  be  iudissolubly  conjoined 
vice  and  the  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  as  simple  a  thing  to  maki 
business  of  morality  pleasant  as  it  is  to  make  the  study  of  aritli 
pleasing,  but  it  will  demand  the  closest  attention,  with  continued  th^ 
and  labor.  Still  it  is  a  work  of  love  that  will  abundantly  reward 
one  who  faithfully  attends  to  it.  A  pleasing  storj',  told  or  i-ead 
proper  time,  when  there  is  an  evident  disposition,  both  on  the  p; 
the  teacher  and  pupils,  to  fretfulncss  or  to  stupidity — told  withoi 
parade  of  intentions  to  instruct  or  amuse — and  followed  l)y  su 
questions  as  to  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the  course  pursued  b; 
person  concei'ning  whom  the  anecdote  is  related,  may  implant  the  f 
of  good  principles  in  minds  which  sliall  cherish  them  till  they  pre 
a  rich  har>-est  of  love  and  virtue.  But  more  esix»cially  will  the 
position  to  perform  a  kind  or  a  charitable  deed  be  likely  to  accon: 
the  desired  end.  Ix?t  the  scholars  all  engage  in  some  ser\'ice  for  a 
family,  or  the  jxjrformance  of  some  lal)or  for  the  public  good— 
ticularly  if  that  work  or  senice  shall  occupy  a  portion  of  several « 
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let  something  be  devised  in  which  they  can  all  find  employment,  which 
■hall  call  into  exercise  those  very  improving  virtues,  self-denial  and 
•elf-control ;  and  there  will  not  be  found  a  little  one — however  thought- 
less and  unconsciously  selfish  he  may  have  been — ^but  M-ill  be  most 
deeply  interested  and  will  labor  most  patiently  and  vigorously  for  the 
common  purpose.  By  all  means  let  there  be  daily  tasks— set,  nobody 
seems  to  know  when  or  how,  and  scarcely  by  whom — in  doing  some- 
thing for  others,  or  in  restraining  their  own  passions,  or  in  denying 
themselves  to  please  their  schoolmates ;  and  virtuous  habits  can  no  more 
T)e  kept  out  of  the  soul,  than  the  seeds  of  flowers  can  be  kept  fi-om  awak- 
ing out  of  their  winter  sleep  in  the  genial  soil,  when  April  showers  and 
sunshine  beat  the  reveille  of  spring  above  their  beds. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  teaching  of  morality  and  virtue  shall  be  al- 
ways before  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  This  need  not  be  named  during 
the  entire  day ;  neither  need  the  words,  truth,  honesty,  or  falsehood, 
lying  and  mischief  be  once  used,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  spirit  diflus- 
ing  itself  through  all  the  words  of  every  exercise,  that  shall  directly 
stimulate  to  their  practice.  Even  the  memory  is  most  likely — as  all 
persons  know — to  cling  closest  to  that  of  which  we  do  not  say  before- 
hand "we  will  remember  this."  '  Our  whole  minds  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  management  and  artifice.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  "  now  we 
will  be  fully  absorbed  in  this  study,"  "  we  will  be  sad  or  joyful,  mel- 
ancholy or  morose,"  and  we  can  hardly  prevent  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous firom  mastering  us  completely.  Sometimes,  too,  when  we  under- 
take to  be  severely  virtuous  or  honest,  the  opposite  state  of  mind  will 
spring  upon  us,  and  the  very  eflTort  to  be  consciously  good  will  really 
be  our  strongest  temptation.  If  men  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  them 
after  all  their  culture,  and  with  all  their  strength  of  will,  who  shall  say 
how  irresistably  the  little  child  is  tempted  to  the  opposite  course,  when 
he  is  lectured  and  harangued  in  set  and  studied  phrase  about  being 
virtuous  ?  The  indirect  method  Is  therefore  the  best  in  the  teaching 
of  these  highest  lessons.  Not  a  method  which  shows  by  its  manner  a 
fear  to  speak  plainly,  but  one  which  seeks  the  great  end  of  moral  in- 
struction by  an  open  unconsciousness  of  any  other  purpose  than  rightly 
doing  the  work  in  hand — ^however  little  it  may  be.  There  is  a  man- 
ner in  teaching  which  grows  out  of  the  inner  and  distinctive  moral 
nature  of  the  instructor,  just  as  his  walking  gait  grows  out  of  the  length 
of  his  limbs  and  the  conformation  of  his  joints ;  and  though  this  man- 
ner may  be  somewhat  modified  by  long  practice,  yet  as  in  walking,  he 
walks  most  gracefully,  who  gives  least  attention  to  his  pace  and  gait,  so 
every  teadier  and  parent,  every  guardian  of  youth,  and  every  i^hiJAs^- 
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thropist  will  best  teach  the  great  truths,  and  practice  of  goodness  andTi^ 
tue,  when  the  right  spirit  carries  liim  through  the  routine  of  duty  with- 
out liis  ever  thinking  of  doing  that  duty.  The  sick  and  lame  who  cane 
to  Christ  and  stealthily  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  were  inr 
stantly  healed  by  the  "sutue  that  went  out  from  him  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence,  received  the  most  convincing  proof  of  Ui 
divine  power.  There  wiis  something  in  his  very  presence  to  rebut 
disease,  and  bid  it  depart  fi-om  those  who  put  themselves  under  lu 
protection.  So  it  was  with  demoniac  spirits  that  had  taken  possession 
of  the  souls  of  men.  They  felt  his  presence  before  he  spoke,  and  fled 
as  from  a  holiness  and  purity  that  had  power  superior  to  earth.  So  it 
will  be  with  the  higliest  style  of  our  human  teachers.  In  their  limited 
sphere  they  will  inspue  moral  health  and  truthfulness  in  all  who  come 
near  them,  and  this  'will  they  do  without  speaking  a  word — almost 
without  making  a  sign.  The  virtue  filling  their  souls  will  be  run- 
ning  over  at  their  eyes,  radiating  from  their  lips,  leaping  from  their  fin- 
gers, and  diffusing  itself  fi'om  their  body,  whether  they  sit  or  stand — 
whether  they  teach  or  Uve.  They  will  be  like  bodies  charged  with 
heat,  or  magnetism,  or  electricity,  and  will  be,  whether  they  T\ill  it  or 
not — ^but  most  when  they  only  attempt  the  work  in  hand,  unconscious 
of  all  else — continually  imparting  their  own  life-giving  virtue  to  every 
object  that  conies  within  their  sphere. 

This  implies  a  teacher  of  the  verj'  highest  grade.  Such  an  one  it 
may  be  said  as  has  not  been — save  once  only — on  the  whole  earth  in 
all  time.  But  that  Teacher  Uved  to  be  an  example  to  us  ;  and  while 
we  know  this,  we  know  also  that  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  seek  for  the 
best  copy  of  the  Divine  Original.  Each  man  should  first  seek  to 
copy  that  Life  and  Virtue  in  Ids  own  soul,  and  be  w^illing  to  rec- 
ognize and  foster  it  also  in  the  soul  of  his  neighbor.  And  if  no  one 
can  fully  be  such  a  teacher,  then  the  one  who  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  character  is  the  one  whom  w^e  are  to  look  for  and  place 
in  our  schools.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  the  case  that  though  we 
shall  certainly  never  find  a  teacher  so  exalted,  in  the  person  of  any 
single  man  or  woman,  yet  we  may  possibly  find  the  power  that  can 
acccmplish  his  work,  residing  somewhere  in  the  whole  generation 
of  men  around  us.  No  one  man  can  be  such  as  was  the  Great  Teach- 
er, who  not  only  "  spoke  as  never  man  spake,"  but  as  never  man  will 
speak  again.  But  all  men  combined  rightly  may  do  the  work  of  love, 
of  instruction,  of  influence,  of  sympathy,  of  healing,  and  of  soul- 
strengthening  that  Christ  did.  Could  we  all,  men  and  women,  citizens 
and  officers,  rightly  understand  our  duty  to  our  children — the  heritage 
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of  God  on  earth — and  were  we  all  willing  conscientiously  to  perform 
our  full  share  of  that  greatest  work  of  ii  Christian  commonwealth — the 
training  of  men  to  be  living  souls — did  we  seek  the  teachers  having  the 
noblest  hearts  and  minds^  and  who  had  been  best  educated  for  their 
work — did  we  also  select  our  wisest  citizens  to  be  the  supervisors  and 
coadjutors  of  those  teachers — did  we  give  to  them  our  heartiest  confix 
dence  and  support,  cheering  them  and  manifesting,  by  our  frequent 
presence,  our  warmly  expressed  sympathy — and  making  our  own  lives 
to  be  radiant  examples  of  virtue,  with  power  to  refine  and  transmute 
all  base  metals  in  our  own  or  in  the  souls  of  those  who  approach  us 
mto  gold — we  might  be  able  to  save  every  youth  iGiom  crime  and  de- 
basement, and  to  raise  the  mass  of  men  to  the  greatest  honor.  This  is 
what  we  are  to  seek — the  elevation  of  every  one  poor,  of  every  one 
unlearned,  and  the  universal  spread  of  hope  and  love,  to  the  habitations 
of  those  whose  Withers  have  been  oppressed  and  degi  aded  by  vice  and 
ignorance,  and  who  are  dweUing  in  the  eaith  only  to  prepare  for  a 
worse  destiny  hereafker. 

When  therefore  by  the  union  of  all  good  men  in  the  community, 
we  have  obtained  teachers  who  know  the  elements  of  knowledge 
thoroughly,  who  love  virtue  and  practice  it  as  imconsciously  as  they 
breathe,  who  delight  in  teaching  truth  and  purity  in  all  things,  and 
who  do  their  work  not  for  reward  or  honor,  but  because  they  can- 
not let  it  alone ;  we  may  be  sure  our  childi-en  cannot,  if  they  should 
try — which  trial  under  such  circumstances  their  own  natures  will  dis- 
allow— avoid  learning  rightly  to  know  science,  and  obediently  and 
cheerfully  to  perform  duty.  When  our  school  officers — committees, 
visitors  and  examiners,  in  the  form  of  that  siune  august  union — shall 
understand  what  a  good  school  is,  and  what  are  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining its  grand  purposes,  and  shall  by  frequent,  unpretending  calls, 
and  by  encouraging,  hopeful  words,  seek  to  disc^harge  the  important 
functions  of  their  office ;  then  may  we  rightfully  expect  our  common 
schools  to  rise  uninterruptedly  in  power  to  renew  and  elevate  the  souls  of 
all  who  attend  upon  them.  And  when  the  whole  pcojile — citizens  as  well 
as  parents — fully  comprehend  the  worth  of  excellence  and  the  relations 
of  universal  education — correct  and  thorough  in  all  its  elements — 
to  virtue,  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  will  remember  that,  though 
they  employ  and  pay  teachers  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  that  educa- 
tion, or  appoint  supervisors  to  compel  those  instructors  to  perform 
their  duties,  they  still  are  responsible  for  the  whole  that  the  school 
undertakes ;  then  we  may  safely  anticipate  the  time  when  children  shall 
grow  in  knowledge  and  virtue^  with  every  advancing  year,  as  siirely  aa 
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they  grow  in  capacity.  When  the  great  governing  force — ^the  mass  of 
the  people — ^by  its  irlresistible  law  public  opinion — unwritten  and  there- 
fore irrepealable — demands  that  every  child  shall  be  taught  in  all  use- 
ful science,  and  in  all  practical  \drtue — taught  to  delight  in  these,  as 
he  delights  in  beholding  clouds,  and  sky,  and  sunlight  without  think- 
ing or  even  caring  why,  and  ta^ught  to  practice  these  virtues  for  the 
same  reason  as  they  eat  or  drink,  because  their  natures  crave  them 
without  reasoning  or  philosophizing ;  then  shall  we  have  before  us  the 
prospect  of  stable  society,  abundant  prosperity  and  continual  progress. 
Let  us,  therefore,  as  members  of  an  honored  commonwealth^  address 
ourselves  anew  to  this  our  greatest  work  of  educating  those  who  shall 
come  afler  us,  in  all  that  man  should  know,  inuring  them  to  all  that 
citizens  should  perform,  and  elevating  them  to  all  the  privileges  that 
Christians  should  enjoy.  Having  thus  filled  our  measure  of  duty,  we 
may  then  confidently  look  for  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  work 
of  our  hands,  and  look  forward  with  anticipations  of  our  State's  future 
glory.  Can  we,  fellow  citizens,  do  less  than  has  been  here  indicated 
and  approve  ourselves  to  our  own  consciences,  to  our  country,  and  to 
God? 

ROBT.  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
January  1,  1857. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABLES. 

These  tables  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  are  as  correcf, 
It  is  believed,  as  any  tables  can  well  be  made,  where  so  many  persons 
are  concerned,  no  one  of  whom  is  either  paid  for  his  work,  or  can  hope 
for  honor  from  labor  which  must  so  certainly  be  unseen,  or  if  seen  at 
all  only  half  seen  by  any  other  than  the  officer  for  whom  the  tables 
are  made  up.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  difficulties  that  arc  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  labors  to  be  performed  in  making  up  a  complete 
Bet  of  tables  to  accompany  such  a  Report  as  this.  And  their  value, 
when  properly  made  up,  can  harcUy  be  overstated. 

Here  can  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  a  large  array  of  facts,  and  those  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  Facts  which  will  enable  us  to  prophecy  witB 
inMlible  accuracy,  as  to  the  locality  whence  must  come  the  crimes  and 
:he  virtues  of  the  next  twenty  and  thirty  years.  By  running  the  eye 
ilong  those  portentous — -£ir  more  ominous  they  are  than  the  serried 
:olumns  of  an  invading  army — ^we  can  say  whence  shall  come  the  Ught 
y{  virtue,  with  power  to  deliver  men  from  misery  and  want ;  or  the 
larkncss  of  vice,  with  destruction  in  its  train. 

These  tables  also  affiard  an  opportunity  for  each  town  to  compare  its 
3wn  operations  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  its  own  children's  educa- 
ion,  Avith  each  other  to^Ti,  and  it  can  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  what 
ralue  each  puts  upon  its  schools,  and  which  are  willing  to  be  indepen- 
lent,  and  which  rely  on  the  State  government  to  do  most  of  the  work 
'or  them. 

The  figures  used  to  make  the  comparisons  of  the  amount  raised  by 
he  towns  themselves  in  Table  IV  are  taken  from  the  Special  Report 
m  Truancy  and  Absence.  These  numbers  are  used  partly  because 
leither  the  Statistics  of  Winter  Schools,  nor  those  of  the  Summer 
Schools  are  entirely  fiilL 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  Table  that  the  ratio  of  the  State  Appro- 
)riation  to  the  several  towns  is  very  dissimilar — ranging  from$l  23  to 
^2  83  per  scholar  registered ;  and  from  $1  86  to  $5  38  on  the  average 
ttendance — ^whUe  it  is  for  each  scholar  registered  in  the  whole  State, 
^1  84,  and  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  $2  59 — a  large  dis- 
repancy  indeed. 

The  ratio  raised  by  the  towns  themselves  is  still  more  variable — 
anging  £iom  S3  cents — almost  zero— to  $6  48,  for  each  scholai  re^^ 
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tered  ;  and  from  36  cents  to  $8  72  for  each  scholar  in  average  attend- 
ance, while  the  average  amount  thus  raised  by  the  towns,  is  for  the 
whole  State  $4  12. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  child  whose  name  gets  on  the  Eegister  in  the 
several  towns  varies  quite  as  much — ^ranging  from  $2  26  to  $11  SO; 
and  the  cost  on  the  average  attendance  from  $S  48  to  $14  51.  Thi» 
difference  in  the  cost  of  educating  a  scholar  will  not  exactly  measure 
neither  the  amount  nor  the  quality  of  the  instruction  actually  imparted. 
Where  the  sum  is  highest,  the  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept 
open,  is  much  longer,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  teachers  larger. 

We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  most  creditable  state  of 
things  is  where  the  cost  of  a  scholar  registered,  and  the  cost  of  one  on  tic 
average  attendance  are  most  nearly  ^uaL  If  they  were  exactly  equal 
there  could  have  been  no  absences,  and  the  less  of  these  the  more  profit- 
able the  school,  and  the  more  economical  has  been  the  use  of  the  puln 
Kc  money.  ' 

Many  other  remarks  might  be  made,  but  an  individual  of  ordinaiy 
intelligence  will  discover  analogies  and  comparisons  that  will  better 
suit  his  purposes  than  any  that  could  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  I 
forbear. 
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TABLE  v.— ABSTRACT  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

» 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Paid  for  salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant, 83.025  00 

"      "    Rent  of  rooms, A 750  00 

"      "   Books, 55  00 

"    Advertising, 42  13 

*'   Sundries,  repairs,  &c., • 63  41 


Total, $3,935  54 

Of  this  sum  880  50,  paid  out  before  the  appointment  of  the  State  Audi- 
tor, was  omitted  in  the  sum  on  page  5  of  the  foregoing  report.  There  has 
also  been  received  and  paid  into  the  General  Treasury,  the  sum  of  825  00 
for  the  tuition  of  persons  who  have  not  taught  school  in  the  State. 

BENEFICIARIES  AT  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

William  F.  Slocum,  of  Cumberland,      Levi  A.  Lester,  of  Providence, 
Mary  E.  Wilber,  of  Little  Compton,      Ann  Ryan,  of  Coventry, 
Patience  E.  Slocum,  of  Cumberland,      George  W.  Wade,  of  Glocester. 

Paid  expenses  to  October  1,  1856, 8450  00 

BENEFICIARY  WITH  DR.  BROWNE,  OF  BARRE,  MASS. 

James  M .  Brooks,  of  Newport. 

Paid  expenses  to  April  1,  1856, 8100  00 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  THE  STATE  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOSPITAL  AND  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Lucy  H.  Ross,  of  North  Providence,      Henry  S.  Fields,  of  Providence, 
Charles  Coddington,  of  Newport,  Margaret  McDonald,  of  Providence. 

Julia  Boylan,  of  Providence, 

Paid  expenses  to  December,  1856,. .  • •..•....      8*733  34 

BENEFICIARY  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  IDIOTIC. 

Sarah  E.  Waterman,  of  Johnston.     No  bill  yet  received. 

. 

BENEFICIART  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  IDIOTIC. 

Wilfred  P.  Whipple,  of  Providence.     No  bill  yet  received. 

Total  State  beneficiaries, • *■ •  •  •  14 

All  of  which  is  obediently  submitted. 

ROB'T  ALLYN, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
Januabt  1,  1857. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


OF  THE 


STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


To  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  t 

In  prcsentiog  thiS)  my  first  written  report  as  Principal  of  the  Rliode  Island 
State  Normal  School,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  movements 
which  led  to  its  establishmenti  and  oluts  progress  to  the  present  time. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

The  first  Normal  Schools  in  America  were  established  in  Massachusetts^  in  the 
year  1839,  partly  by  private  liberality,  and  partly  by  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. They  were  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  many  prominent  educators 
looked  on  with  doubt  and  distrust,  while  not  a  few  warmly  opposed  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  years  for  which  the  first  appropriation  was  made,  the  State 
not  without  strenuous  opposition,  assumed  the  whole  expense  of  their  manage-* 
ment  for  another  term  of  three  years.  The  result  was  such  as  to  remove  all 
doubts  of  their  utility ;  they  have  since  been  regarded  as  an  indispensible  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

Normal  Schools  have  since  been  established  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  while  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Union,  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  they 
are  supported  as  indispensible  agents  for  securing  competent  teachers  in  the 
City  Schools.  Besides  these  public  institutions,  private  Normal  Schools  have 
been  opened  with  more  or  less  success  in  nearly  every  northern  State.  The 
result  has  everywhere  been  the  same.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  Public  Normal  School,  whether  established  by  city  or  State,  has  been 
discontinued,  or  has  failed  to  command  popular  favor. 

FIRST  MOVEMENT  IN  RHODE  ISLAND.—  EFFORTS  OF  HON.  HENRY 

BARNARD. 

In  oar  own  State,  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools  was  early  agitated  b'f  Batl* 
Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Pablic  Schools.    He  '^Tc^wft^«k\y^\xi\^^^^ 
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for  an  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  various  Acts  relating  to  Public  Schools, 
in  which  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
•*  to  establish  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School  in  the  State,  where 
teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach,  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studios  and  conducting 
the  discipline  and  instruction  of  Public  Schools."  In  his  remarks  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Assembly,  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  this. bill,  he  says  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  : 

"  The  experience  of  other  States  and  countries  has  shown  conclusively  that 
these  institutions  are  among  the  most  efficient  and  certain  means  of  elevating 
the  attainments,  character  and  practical  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  of  improving 
rapidly  the  quality,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  education  given  in  public 
schools,  while  it  is  applying  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  samo  course 
which  is  adopted  in  every  other  profession  or  art." 

This  bill  passed  the  House  at  the  June  session,  1844,  and  was  by  the  Senate 
ordered  to  bo  printed  with  Mr.  Barnard's  remarks,  and  circulated  among  the 
School  Committees  of  the  several  towns.  Its  consideration  was  resumed  in 
June,  1845,  and  after  a  careful  revision,  in  which  no  change  was  made  in  the 
part  relating  to  a  Normal  School ;  it  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  As  no 
appropriation  was  made  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect,  the  Commissioner 
did  not  attempt  to  establish  the  school,  but  he  referred  to  it  again  in  his 
Annual  Report,  made  November  1,  1845.  He  there  mentions  as  one  of  the 
**  Defects  in  the  laws  relating  to  Public  Schools  as  they  were;  tho  want  of  any 
adequate  provision  for  tlie  trairfing  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  delicate 
and  arduous  labors  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,"  and  speaks  of  the  provision 
of  the  new  law,  as  **  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,"  to  be  made  as  early  as 
tho  co-operation  of  friends  of  education,  or  of  the  Legislature  will  admit. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  report,  he  says  : 

"  Although  much  can  be  done  towards  improving  the  existing  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  elevating  their  social  and  pecuniary  position,  by  converting  one 
or  more  district  schools  in  each  town  or  county,  into  a  model  school,  to  which 
the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  may  resort  for  demonstrations  of  the  best 
methods  ;  or  by  sending  good  teachers  on  missions  of  education,  throughout  the 
schools  of  a  county ;  or  by  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement, — 
still  these  agencies  can  not  so  rapidly  supply  in  any  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  place  of  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School,  or  an  institution  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  State,  and  the  present  condition  of  tho  schools.  With  this  conviction  rest- 
ing on  my  own  mind,  I  have  aimed  every  where  so  to  set  forth  the  nature, 
necessity,  and  probable  results  of  such  an  institution,  as  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  some  legislative  action  towards  the  establishment  of  one  such  school, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that,  to  make  it  an  object  of  associated  effort  and  liber- 
ality. I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  would  be  met  by  the  prompt  co-operation  of  not  a  few  liberal-minded  and 
liberal-handed  friends  of  education,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  preparing  Rhode 
Island  teachers  for  Rhode  Island  schools,  might  soon  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion." 

Those  sentiments  and  views  seem  to  have  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  lead- 
ing friends  of  education  in  aU  parts  of  the  State.    The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
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InsfTQCtion  warmly  seconded  Mr.  Barnard's  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the 
School  Committees  of  several  of  the  towns  spoke  in  their  annual  reports  of  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution.  Yet  no  action  followed,  and  the  thing  for  a 
time  seemed  to  bo  forgotten. 


170RMAL  DBPAHTMENT  IN  BROWN  rNI>«RSITY. EFFORTS  OF  PROF.  S.    S. 

GREENE. 

The  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  Brown  University,  adopted  in  1850,  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Department,  or  Professorship  of  Didac- 
tics. To  this  professorship,  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene,  the  newly  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  for  the  City  of  Providence  was  appointed  in  1851.  He  at 
once  saw  that  the  new  department  to  bo  successful,  must  be  thoroughly  popu- 
larized. With  this  view  ho  formed  in  addition  to  his  regular  class  of  college 
students,  a  Normal  class  of  young  ladies,  which  met  in  the  High-School  build- 
lEg  in  this  city.  This  class  became  so  unexpectedly  large,  and  assumed  such 
importance,  as  to  convince  him  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  a  more  full 
and  complete  course  than  his  other  duties  and  engagements  would  permit  him 
to  give.  His  views  met  the  warm  approval  and  cordial  support  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  of  many  liberal  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Providence,  the  latter 
of  whom  by  voluntary  subscription  placed  at  his  disposal  the  means  of  securing 
suitable  rooms,  and  defraying,  for  a  time,  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  a 
private  Normal  School.  Ho  then  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  Wm.  Russell 
and  myself  to  join  him  in  the  management  of  such  an  institution,  to  be  contin- 
ued through  the  winter  of  1852-3,  and,  if  success  should  justify  it,  during  sub- 
sequent winters. 


PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  conformity  with  these  arrangements,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  October  24, 1852,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Greene,  Profes- 
sor Bussell  and  myself,  assisted  in  part  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner.  After  a  pros- 
perous session  of  five  months,  it  was  discontinued  till  November,  1853,  when  it 
was  re-opened  for  another  term  of  five  months,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Greene,  Mr.  Sunmer  and  myself. 

Its  acknowledged  success  during  both  sessions,  and  the  interest  it  excited 
in  Normal  Instruction,  was  such  that  the  City  Council  of  Providence,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Committee,  made  an  appropriation  in  March, 
1854,  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  City  Normal  School.  Of  this 
school,  I  was  appointed  Principal,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner  Assistant,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  open  it  on  the  29th  of  May  following. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  Ifte  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  £.  R.  Potter*  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools,  called  attention  again  to  the  subjecti  and  aecutedlVv^ 
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passage  of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  a  State  Normal 
School.  It  now  becamo  a  question  whether  both  the  City  and  the  State  School 
fshould  go  into  operation,  or  whether  the  former  should  be  abandoned  in  farof 
of  the  latter.  The  second  plan  was  adopted,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1854, 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  was  opened,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  previously  appointed  to  the  City  Normal  School.  It  has,  therefore! 
been  in  operation  nearly  three  year§»  being  now  in  its  ninth  term* 


RECORD   OF   ATTENDANCE. 

During  its  first  term,  it  was  attended  by  only  twenty-seven  pupils;  it  now 
contains  ninety-seven.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  who 
entered,  and  the  whole  number  who  attended  during  each  successive  term : 


Ist  Term,  Summer,  1854,    * 
Fall,  1854, 
Winter,  1854-5, 
Spring  and  Summer,  1855, 
Fall,  1855,  - 
Winter,  1855-6, 
Spring  and  Summer,  1856, 
Fall,185G,    - 
Winter,  1856-7, 


2nd 

it 

3d 

Ci 

4th, 

c» 

5th, 

i* 

6th, 

(( 

7th, 

u 

8th, 

il 

9th, 

(t 

Entered* 

Attended. 

27 

27 

34 

52 

27 

69 

25 

65 

37 

67 

33 

80 

31 

73 

28 

68 

44 

97 

By  the  foregoing  table >  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  who  have  entered 
the  school  since  its  commencement,  is  286,  of  whom  88  entered  the  first  year, 
95  the  second,  and  103  the  third.  The  average  attendance  for  the  whole  time 
is  60  4-9.  Reckoning  for  each  year  separately,  the  average  attendance  was 
40  1-3  for  the  first  year,  70  2-3  for  the  second,  and  79  1-3  for  the  third.  These 
statistics  show  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  entering  and  in 
the  average  attendance  on  the  school.  But  in  addition  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered for  the  regular  course,  a  large  number  of  actual  teachers  have  visited  the 
school  to  witness  its  exercises,  some  of  whom  have  remained  several  days  or 
even  weeks.  To  these  must  be  added  those  who  attended  the  Special  Session, 
referred  to  more  fully  in  a  subs»-quent  part  of  this  Report. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  connected  with  our  record  of  attendance,  is  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  from  the  country,  portions  of  the  State  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing.  Of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  who  entered  the 
first  term,  all  but  six  were  from  the  city  of  Providence ;  of  the  fifty-four  who 
entered  the  ninth  term,  only  ten  came  from  the  city.  We  have  had  pupils  from 
nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  and  to  nearl}'  every  one,  members  of  the  school 
have  been  sent  out  as  teachers.  The  success  of  the  latter  has,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  been  good,  and  the  demand  for  teachers  who  have  received  Nor 
mal  training  is  largely  increasing. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number  who  have  acted  as  teachers  since 
leaving  the  school.  76  of  the  88  who  entered  the  first  year,  and  58  of  the  95 
who  entered  the  second,  are,  however,  known  to  have  since  taught,  and  without 
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doabt  more  full  information  would  enable  us  to  increase  these  figures.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  the  second  year,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
pupils  who  then  entered  are  still  in  attendance,  while  others  have  but  just  com- 
pleted their  course,  and  are  waiting  for  a  situation.  Nearly  all  will  be  em- 
ployed during  the  coming  summer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  young  men  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school.  There  is  a  real  demand  for  their  services.  Any  young 
man  of  good  character  and  abilities  j  who  will  take  a  proper  course  of  prepar- 
atory study,  with  a  view  to  making  teaching  a  permanent  occupation^  and  who 
will  bo  content  to  gain  his  first  experience  in  the  smaller  country  schools,  may 
hope  soon  to  find  his  way  to  a  good  position,  where  he  may  lead  an  honorable 
and  useful  life. 


SPECIAL    SESSION. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school,  a  special  session  of  three 
weeks,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  were  to  labor  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  State  during  the  summer^  was  held  in  April  1856.  It  was  attended  by  near- 
ly 150  teachers,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  successful.  In 
addition  to  the  instructions  o£  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Normal  School,  a 
valuable  course  of  lessons  in  Reading  and  Elocution  was  given  by  Mr.  Levi 
W.  Russell  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  and  interesting  and  instructive  lectures 
were  given  by  many  of  our  liberal  hearted  and  generous  minded  friends. 

llie  list  of  gentlemen  who  thus  favored  us,  embraces  the  following  names ; 
Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools;  Hon<  Henry  Barnard  of 
Connecticut ;  Rev.  B.  Sears,  President  bf  Brown  University  ;  Professors 
Cbace,  Caswell,  Dunn,  Angell,  Gammell,  and  Harkness ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Rev. 
T.  D.  Cook,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone^  Hon.  W.  B.  Sayles,  Joseph  S.  Pitman,  Esq., 
and  S.  A.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  this  city;  Rev.  Mr.  Day  of  Olneyville,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Vail  of  Westerly,  Rev.  John  Boyden  of  Woonsocket,  Rev.  S.  A.  Crane,  D.  D. 
of  East  Greenwich,  Rev.  Mr.  Beman  of  Stituate,  Rev.  G,  A.  Willard  of  War- 
wick, Herman  Krusi,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster j  Mass.,  and  Lucien  Burleigh  of 
Plainfield,  Ct.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  indications  of  public  sentiment 
in  our  State,  that  so  many  leading  and  influential  citizens  should  render  such 
services  readily,  cheerfully,  and  gratuitously,  as  a  means  of  testifying  their  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  their  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  prefession,  and  their  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  careful  preparation  for  its  duties.  Where,  out  of  Rhode  Island, 
would  so  generous  and  hearty  a  support  have  been  given  to  any  similar  move" 
ment? 

At  the  close  of  the  Special  Session,  the  teachers  in  attendance  passed  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  acknowledging  the  **  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the 
able  and  interesting  lectures,"  and  presenting  their  <<  warmest  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  us  in  our  work.*' 

7 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL^ 

Mr.  Arthur  Sumner  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Teacher  till  July,  1855,  wheu 
he  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  pupils  and  the 
friends  of  the  school. 

On  Mr.  Sumner's  resignation,  Miss  H.  W.  Goodwin,  Miss  E.  T.  Brown,  and 
Miss  A.  F.  Saunders,  who  had  before  acted  as  Assistant  Pupils,  were  appointed 
Assistant  Teachers,  in  which  capacity  they  are  still  acting.  Their  faithfulness 
and  efficiency,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  with  all  my  efforts,  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  school. 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene  has  had  charge  of  the  department  of  English  Gram- 
mar and  the  Analysis  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  since  tho  begin- 
ning of  tho  second  term.  By  his  rare  skill  as  a  teacher  of  these  subjects,  his 
large  experience  as  an  educator,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter and  wants  of  our  Common  Schools,  he  has  mad6  his  instructions  almost 
invaluable  to  his  classes. 

The  department  of  Vocal  Music  was  under  tho  charge  of  Mr.  CM.  Clarket 
three  terms,  and  has  since  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Fielden, — ^both 
accomplished  teachers.    I  am  also  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  Fielden,  for 
taking  charge  of  several  classes  during  tho  spring  of  1855,  while  Mr.  Sumner 
was  disabled  by  sickness  ;  and  for  similar  aid  rendered  at  other  times. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  Board  of  Instruction  consists  of 

Dana  P.  Colburn,  Principal.  • 

Miss  H.  W.  Goodwin,    ) 
*'    E.  T.  Brown,         >  Assistants. 
**    A.  F.  Saunders,    ) 

•  

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Robert  S.  Fielden,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


occasional  and  special  lectures. 

This  record  would  be  very  imperfect  did  I  not  express  my  great  obligations 
to  Prof.  H.  Krusi,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  to  Professors  Dunn  and  Angell,  of 
Brown  University,  for  tho  kindly  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the 
school,  and  especially  for  the  valuable  lectures  with  which  they  have  favored 
its  members  at  different  times  during  its  regular  sessions.  By  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  Principal,  Prof.  Dunn  gave  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  during  the  spring  of  1856.  They  were  of 
great  value  and  interest,  and  would  have  been  continued,  had  not  other  duties 
and  engagements  on  the  part  of  Prof.  D.  made  it  impossible.  The  school  has 
also  derived  great  profit  from  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy, given  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  during  the  winter  of  1855-6. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COURSE  OF  STLT)Y. 

In  eyerything  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school, 
reference  has  been  had  to  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  established, — the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  our  State.  To  this  end,  all  its 
exercises  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Jife,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Common  School  Teacher,  and  in  erery  department,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  those  principles  which  must  underlie  every  true  system  of  moral 
and  intellectual  training. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  an  attendance  of  three  terms — one  year — 
and  includes  teaching  and  drill  exercises  in  Reading,  Spelling,  English  Gram- 
mar and  Analysis,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature,  Etymology  and  the  Derivation  and  Use  of  Words,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, and  Vocal  Music.  General  Exercises,  adapted  to  give  skill  in  teaching,  and 
to  excite  an  interest  in  various  departments  of  knowledge  not  directly  included 
in  the  above  list,  as  Physiology,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  the  leading 
events  and  topics  of  the  day,  &c.,  occupy  a  prominent  place,  while  lectures  are 
given  every  term  on  the  Nature,  Ends,  and  Aims  of  Education,  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  Methods  of  Disciplining  and  Managing  Schools,  the  School 
System  and  School  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  and  other  kindred  topics.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  means  of  exerting  a  healthful  moral  influence  over  the 
young,  of  exciting  in  them  a  just  sense  of  their  own  responsibility,  and  a  love 
for  the  true  and  the  right  wherever  found,  and  of  instilling  into  their  minds  such 
principles  as  shall  guide  them  safely  amid  all  the  temptations  and  snares  of  life. 

In  every  department,  the  members  of  the  school  are  required  to  give  **  Model 
Teaching  Exercises,"  as  though  they  were  presenting  the  same  subjects  to  a 
class  of  children.  These  exercises  are  always  given  in  pregence  of  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  and  are  discussed  and  criticized,  first  by  the  members 
of  the  class,  and  then  by  the  teacher.  The  matter  presented,  and  the  manner 
of  presenting  it,  the  skill  displayed  in  explanation  and  illustration,  in  drawing 
out  and  developing  the  ideas  of  the  pupils,  and  in  directing  and  controlling  the 
class,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  as  a  training  process  and  part  of  a  system  of 
education — all  receive  attention,  and  are  all  fruitful  topics  of  remark.  Then 
the  personal  appearance  and  manner  of  the  pupil  teacher  are  carefully  noted, 
^nd,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  which  would  have  a  good  or  a  bad  influence  on 
fi,  child  is  indicated. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  are  frequently  asked  : 

What  general  criticisms  can  you  make  on  the  exercise  ? 

What  special  ones  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  teacher's  manner  ? 

Was  he  dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing  and  deportment  towards  the 
class  ? 

Was  he  self-possessed,  or  confused  ? 

Was  his  voice  properly  modulated  ? 

Was  he  clear  and  logical  in  his  statements  and  questions  ? 

Did  he  develop  his  subject  easily  and  naturally  ? 
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Were  his  illastrations  appropriate  and  happily  chosen  ? 

Did  he  manifest  anj  originality  in  his  methods,  or  did  he  seem  to  bo  merely 
following  the  methods  of  another  ? 

Did  he  secure  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  class  ? 

Did  ho  hold  the  attention  of  each  member  ? 

Were  there  any  instances  of  inattention  or  disorder  ? 

If  so,  did  he  notice  them,  and  how  ? 

These  questions  elicit  free  remark  and  discussion,  and  give  the  instructors 
good  opportunity  to  develop  practically  the  principles  on  which  true  teaching 
is  based,  as  well  as  those  involved  in  School  Government  and  Discipline. 


TERMS   OF    ADMISSION    TO   THE   SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  possess  the  following  qualifications  and  com- 
ply with  the  following  conditions : 

Ist.     They  must  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

2d.  They  must  hand  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  of 
fitness  for  the  Normal  School  Course,  from  some  responsible  person. 

3d.  They  must  be,  if  males,  at  least  seventeen,  and  if  females,  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

4th.  They  must  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers  in  the  State,  and  must 
declare  that  they  come  to  the  Normal  School  for  that  purpose. 

5th.     They  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Gth.  They  must  apply  with  an  intention  of  remainiug  in  the  school  at  least 
two  terms. 

7th.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  Common  School 
studies. 

Persons  not  ifttending  to  become  teachers  in  the  State,  have  been,  in  a  few 
instances,  admitted  by  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  $5  per  term.  The  sixth 
point  is  not  insisted  on,  if  from  long  experience  in  teaching  or  other  similar 
cause,  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  and  tlie  Principal,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  deviating  from  it. 


EXAMINATIONS   FOR    ADMISSION. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted,  in  part  by  written,  and  in 
part  by  oral  questions  and  exercises,  though  chiefly  by  tlie  former.  They  em- 
brace Penmanship,  Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic, 
and  are  designed  to  tost  the  familiarity  of  each  candidate  with  such  subjects 
as  ought  to  be  mastered  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  his  aptness  and  readiness 
as  a  scholar,  and  his  fitness  for  the  Normal  School  course. 

In  the  written  examinations,  the  following  directions  are  given  to  candidates  : 

1.  Write  your  name  and  number  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  on  the  next 
lino  write  the  subject  of  examination. 

2.  Write  every  exercise  neatly,  legibly ^  and  grammatically. 

3.  Arrange  the  answers  in  separate  paragraphs,  giving  to  each  paragraph 
tlw  number  of  the  question  to  which  it  refers 
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4.  Make  each  answer  complete.  Should  the  qaestion  be,  <*  In  what  body 
of  water  is  Block  Island  situated?  *'  write,  <'  Block  Island  is  situated  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,"  instead  of,  "  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

5.  If  unable  to  answer  any  question,  write  its  number,  and  the  words,  ^' I 
cannot  answer  it." 

6.  Be  sure  to  leaye  the  margin  indicated  by  the  ruled  lines,  and  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

7.  As  soon  as  any  exercise  is  finished,  hand  it,  with  the  printed  questions , 
to  the  teacher  in  attendance. 

8.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates  during  the  examination, 
either  by  talking|or  otherwise.     Exercises  prepared  in  violation  of  this  rule^  will 
be  rejected. 

The  nature  of  the  written  examiHations,  and  the  amount  of  preparation 
which  they  imply,  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  words  for  spelling,  and  the 
printed  questions  in  the  following  lists,  which  were  proposed  to  the  candidates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 


Words  Jar  Spelling, 

Botanic.  Prudential. 

Tyrannic.  Shepherd. 

Ballad.  Tyranny. 

Brilliant.  ViUainy,  or  Villany. 

Velocity.  Rarefy. 

Separate.  Attorney. 

Hideous.  Immensity. 

Hyperbole .  Curiosity 

Tangible.  Exaggerate. 


Questions  in  Chrammar, 

1.  Into  what  four  departments  is  English  Grammar  usually  divided  ? 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  the  study  of  English  Grammar  ? 

3.  What  is  the  diflference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb  ? 

4.  Name  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  tell  how  they  are  formed. 

5.  Qbange  the  number  of  each  noun  in  the  following  phrases :  the  ladies^ 
fionnets ;  the  child* s  toys ;  the  boy*s  book,  > 

6.  Change  the  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  following  sentences,  without  chan- 
ging the  mode  :  I  walk.  They  may  gg,  Jf  he  could  have  sung,  Iwilltry^ 
Jane  did  play. 

7.  Mention  and  correct  any  ungrammatical  expression  which  you  have 

ever  heard  used. 

8.  Correct  all  ungrammatical  expressions  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  He 
fhne  the  work,  lay  aside  his  axe^  and  set  down  to  rest  on  the  ground,  while  his  dog 
laid  down  by  his  side, 

9.  Parse  the  following  sentence  in  full :  "  The  men  abandoned  the  project.** 
10.    Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  "  T^^  rain  falls  on  the  roof.*^ 
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Questions  in  Geography, 

1.  The  latitude  and  longitade  of  Philadelphia  are  about  40  degrees  North 
latitude  and  75  degrees  West  longitude.  What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  a  ship  50  degrees  farther  South,  and  40  degrees  farther  East,  than  Philadd- 
nhia? 

2.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  Polar  Circles  ? 

3.  Naqie  the  largest  River  in  New  England,  and  any  two  towns  on  its 
banks  ? 

4.  Bound  Alabama. 

5.  Mention  any  four  towns  which  would  be  passed  in  going  from  Bostou 
to  BufiFalo  by  railroad. 

6.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  ?  By  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ?    By  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  ? 

7.  What  Straits  connect  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans!  The  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean  ? 

8.  Name  the  Ocean  in  which  each  of  the  following  Islands  is  situated : 
St.  Helena.     Block  Island.     Sandwich  Islands.     Bermudas.    Juan  Fernandez. 

9.  Mention  any  three  Volcanoes,  and  tell  where  they  are  situated. 

10.     What  direction  from  New  York  is  Boston  ?    Albany  ?    WashingtoB  ? 
Buffalo  ?    St.  Louis  ? 


Questions  in  Mental  Aritlunctic, 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  94--8-(-3+5+4+l+8+2+3+7+2-f4+2+2+^ 
3+8? 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  5+9+4+9+8+5+9+7+8+7+3+8+5+9+7? 

3.  5  times  4,  plus  7,  divided  by  3,  plus  3,  multiplied  by  4,  minus  6,  divid- 
ed by  7,  multiplied  by  9,  plus  7,  plus  3,  equal  how  many  times  8  ? 

4.  Multiply  2-9  of  36  by  3-5  of  15,  add  3-4  of   12.  and  divide  by  1-12 
of  108. 

5.  How  many  pounds  of  rice,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  can  bo  bought  for 
4  2-3  pounds  of  raisins  at  9  cents  per  pound  ? 

G.     By  buying  a  lot  of  raisins  at  7  cents  per  pound,  and  selling  them  at  9 
cents  per  pound,  I  gained  18  cents.     How  much  did  the  lot  cost  me  ?  • 

7.  4-7  of  28  equal  2-9  of  how  many  times  7  ? 

8.  If  1-2  of  a  pound  of  tea  is  worth  as  much  as  3-4  of  a  yard  of  cloth 
worth  48  cents  per  yard,  how  many  cents  is  a  pound  of  the  tea  worth  ? 

9.  A  farmer  lias  2-9  of  his  sheep  in  one  pasture,  1-9  of  them  in  another, 
4-9  in  another,  and  the  rest,  IG  sheep,  in  another.     How  many  has  he  in  all? 

10.     I  sold  a  horse  for    $100,  by  which  T  gained  u  sum  equal  to  2-3  of  his 
cost.     What  was  his  cost? 
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Questions  in  Written  Arithmetic. 

1.  Write  each  of  the  following  numbers  : 

Eighty-five  thousand.  Twelve  million,  twelve  thousand^  and  twelve.  Fifty- 
four  thousandths.  Six,  and  eighty-seven  ten-thousandths.  Three  hundred  and 
four  thousands,  and  three  hundred  and  four  millionths. 

2.  A  man  bought  3  1-2  yards  of  cloth  at  82.46  per  yard,  four  pairs  of 
shoes  at  $3.58  per  pair,  and  seven  hats  at  $3.75  apiece.  What  was  the  amount 
of  his  purchase  ? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  3-4+2-3,  and  of  3-4—2-3. 

4.  Find  the  product  of  3-4x2-3,  and  the  quotient  of  3-4-7-2-3. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  .09+.012,  and  of  .09— .012. 

G.     Find  the  product  of  .09X.012,  and  the  quotient  of  .09-^  012. 

7.  A  man  bought  9  1-2  acres  of  land  at  $163.20  per  acre,  and  sold  it  at 
$1.02  per  square  rod.     Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

8.  If  3-4  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  5-6  of  a  dollar,  how  much  will  one  yard 
cost? 

9.  A  hall  60  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  has  around  it  a  mop-board  9  inches 
high.  The  hall  has  one  door  6  feet  wide,  and  2  doors  each  3  feet  wide.  How 
many  square  feet  are  there  in  the  surface  of  the  mop-board  ? 

10.  A  tank  holding  300  gallons  of  water  is  supplied  by  a  force  pump.  How 
many  minutes  will  it  take  a  man  to  fill  it,  who  can  pump  30  strokes  per  min- 
ute, supposing  that  for  every  hundred  strokes  20  gallons  are  forced  into  the 
tank? 

As  soon  as  the  written  ezetcises  are  finished,  the  results  are  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  is  marked  on  each  paper,  and  re- 
corded in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  candidates  whose  percentage  is 
satisfactory,  are  admitted  t6  the  school  without  further  examination,  while 
those  whose  percentage  is  low,  are  subjected  to  an  additional  oral  examination. 
This  is  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  are  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
written  examinations  and  exercises,  and  therefore  fail  to  answer  questions  to 
which  they  would  give  oral  answers  without  hesitation.  In  a  few  instances, 
those  who  have  passed  a  very  poor  written  examination  have  not  only  suc- 
ceeded quite  well  in  an  oral  one,  but  have  been  among  our  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful scholars.    They  are,  however,  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  school  over  three  hundred  persons  have  been 
thus  subjected  to  examination,  of  whom  286  have  been  admitted.  The  average 
percentage  of  correct  answers  obtained  in  the  written  examination  by  277  of 
of  these — the  records  of  one  term  not  being  sufficiently  full  for  accurate  com- 
putation in  the  separate  studies- — has  been  as  follows : 

In  Spelling,  66  2-3  per  cent. ;  in  Grammar,  70  3-4  per  cent. ;  in  Geography, 
57  3-4  per  cent. ;  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  63  1-3  per  cent. ;  in  Written  Arithme- 
tic, 62  1-2  per  Cent. 

If  such  examinations  made  in  nine  successive  terms  furnish  any  reliable  test 
of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  our  State,  some  of  the 
fundamental  branches  are  sadly  neglected.  We  have  had  representatives  from 
nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  from  Pablio  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  firom 
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Private  Schools  and  Seminaries,  jet*  no  one  oat  of  the  whole  number  has  giTeo 
100  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  in  every  department.  Only  7  have  averaged 
as  many  as  90  per  cent.,  and  only  83  have  averaged  75  per  cent,  or  over,  while 
55  haveaveraged  50  per  cent,  or  less. 

Only  16  have  spelled  a  list,  usually  numbering  ten,  and  never  more  thin 
twenty  words,  correctly ;  52  have  misspelled  as  many  as  one-half  the  words,  aad 
10  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  them. 

In  reading  there  is  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  deficiency.  Few  can  read  a 
common  piece  of  prose  so  distinctly  that  **  without  a  book,'*  the  hearer  shall 
understand  every  word.  Yet  good  reading  and  spelling  lie  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  an  education. 

The  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  Geography  is  lower  than  in  any  other 
subject.  Some  even  of  those  who  have  taken  quite  a  full  course  of  study,  io- 
eluding  the  ^'  Higher  Branches,*'  plead  almost  total  ignorance  of  Geography* 
and  make  no  attempt  to  answer  even  the  commonest  questions,  or  in  the  at- 
tempt, make  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  mistakes.  London  has  been  trans- 
ported to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Paris  to  England.  The  Ganges  mver 
has  been  made  to  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  into  the  Amazon,  and 
has  been  found  in  North  America.  Three  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-one  thought 
that  Ireland  was  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  two  thought  that  it  was  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  one  in  the  Irish  sea,  one  in  the  North  Western  part  of  Russia,  while 
seven  by  making  no  attempt  to  answer,  confessed  that  they  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  The  railroad  route  from  Boston  to  Ba£Falo  has  led  one  person 
through  the  cities  of  Troy,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Madrid,  and  strange 
as  it  may  scorn,  one-half  of  the  class  to  whom  the  question  was  referred, 
made  no  attempt  to  name  the  towns  on  the  above  route.  This  list  might 
be  greatly  increased,  but  is  doubtless  sufficient  to  show  that  much  more  at- 
tention ought  to  bo  paid  to  the  study  of  Geography  in  our  Common  Schools. 

Even  in  Arithmetic,  the  record  shows  remarkable  deficiencies.  Without  re- 
quiring explanations  of  processes,  or  noting  the  manner  of  writing  out  numeri- 
cal operations,  the  record  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  questions  hare 
been  answered  incorrectly.  Five  numbers  similar  to  those  in  the  first  question  of 
the  preceding  list,  are  usually  proposed  at  each  examination,  yet  not  on  one-half 
of  the  papers  are  they  written  with  entire  correctness.  Many,  comparatively y 
can  solve  problems  correctly ;  very  few  can  state  accurately  and  clearly  the 
principles  which  they  involve. 

Grammar  shows  a  higher  average  of  correct  results— ^measuring  only  famili- 
arity with  definitions  and  forms  of  analysis  and  parsing — than  any  other  study, 
yet  the  number  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  filling  out  their  examination 
papers  without  violating  some  fundamental  law  of  language,  is  very  small. 

The  following  table  may  serve  as  a  further  illustration  of  these  points.  The 
column  marked  I,  shows  how  many  of  the  277  persons,  of  whose  examination 
we  have  full  records,  have  given  correct  answers  to  all  the  questions  in  the 
several  departments  ;  II  shows  how  many  have  given  correct  answers  to  34 
or  more  ;  HI  shows  how  many  have  given  incorrect  answers  to  1-2  or  more,  and 
IV  shows  how  many  have  given  incorrect  answers  to  more  than  3-4.  The  col- 
umn n  includes  h  and  UI  includes  IV . 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

* 

Spelling, 

16 

103 

52 

10 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

20 

HO 

101 

24 

Written  Arithmetic, 

16 

106 

89 

24 

Grammar, 

10 

134 

46 

8 

Geography, 

2 

67 

89 

17 

Without  a  doubt  the  low  percentage  of  correct  answers  indicated  by  these 
statistics,  may  be  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the  temporary  embarrassment  of  the 
C€mdidatee,  and  in  part,  by  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  very  few  have  been 
accustomed  to  written  examinations,  or  the  preparation  of  written  exercises. 
But  the  second  reason  only  accounts  for  one  deficiency  by  pleading  another, 
which  is  not  less  important,  and  not  less  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  even 
that  lowest  standard  recognized  in  education,  the  ability  to  read  and  write, 
ought  to  include  the  ability  to  write  with  at  least  an  approach  to  grammatical 
accuracy.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  examination  papers 
we  have  on  file,  enough  to  fill  more  them  one  page  with  such  expressions  as  the 
following : 

"  It"  (Grammar)  "teaches  the  pronunseation  of  words.** 

**  20  degrees  father  East.** 

**  I  cannot  analyze  it  father,** 

**  If  any  one  doubts  my  word  let  them  say  so  is  rite." 

**  Grammah  and  Physeology." 

"  You  had  not  ought  to  do  so  they  should  have  said  you  ought  not  to  do  so.** 

'*  The  p(npitivo  is  the  lowest  degree  than  any  to  which  it  is  compared.  The 
Comparative  is  the  highest  or  lowest  to  which  it  is  compared.** 

**  Bermudas  are  in   Cant  answer.** 

'<  The  possessive  case  is  formed  by  ading  apostrophe  and  the  letter  S  at  its 
close  of  a  word.    While  possessive  singular  does  not.** 

**  schoolboys  is  the  subject  are  playing  is  the  predicate  the  s'jbject  is  limited 
by  the  a  limiting  adjective  of  the  first  class  the  predicate  is  modeficd  by  ball  an 
objective  element  and  one  the  common  an  adverbial  element  of  the  second 
class  common  is  limited  by  the.*' 

•*  The.  an  article  frightened  an  adjetive  horses  a  noun  ran  a  verb — furiously 
an  adverb  through  a  conjunction,  fortunately  adverb,  they  pronoun,  did  verb 
no,  adjective  injury  noun.*' 

**  Sin  first  person  I  be.  you  be,  he  be,  plural  We  be,  he  be,  they  be.'* 

**  Hungry  Lyon*s  devour  flesh  greadily." 

It  should  not  by  any  means  be  inferred  that  all  made  such  gross  blunders  as 
the  above.  Very  many  however  do,  and  the  few  who  write  with  entire  correct^ 
ness,  are  almost  uniformly  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
written  exercises  in  the  various  branches  of  school  study,  and  who  have  been 
frequently  subjected  to  written  Examinations.  In  some  schools  (for  instance, 
the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  of  Providence,)  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which 
the  scholars  are  not  required  to  write  something  or  other,  and  not  a  month  in 
which  they  arc  not  subjected  to  one  or  more  written  examinations,  conducted 
by  the  the  teachers.  Superintendent  or  the  School  Committer.  The  result  in 
every  instance  has  been  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  elevated,  and  the 

8    • 
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interest  of  the  pupils  increased.  Would  not  a  similar  course  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State  produce  an  equally  good  result  ? 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  these  points  from  any  desire  of  exhibiting  defects,  or  of  de- 
preciating the  character  of  our  schools.  Far  from  it.  Rhode  Island  can  boast 
many  good  schools  and  many  good  teachers.  As  a  whole,  they  will  compare  well 
with  those  of  any  other  State.  Certainly  in  no  other,  have  I  met  more  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  teachers,  or  teachers  more  desirous  of  improvement. 

The  deficiencies  which  exist  here  exist  elsewhere.  We  expect  fruit  too 
soon.  Parents,  unwilling  that  their  children  shall  **make  haste  slowly,*'  too 
often  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  press  them  into  the  higher  branches,  or  at 
least  into  the  higher  classes,  and  if  their  demands  are  not  at  once  complied 
with,  they  deem  it  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  and  a  good  reason  for  a  change 
of  teachers. 

Evils  will  never  be  remedied  before  their  existence  is  made  known.  Reforms 
will  never  be  made,  before  the  necessity  for  them  is  felt.  If  the  methods  of 
instruction  pursued  in  our  schools  are  not  in  every  respect  what  they  should 
be,  if  too  much  attention  is  given  to  some  things  and  too  little,  or  none  at  all, 
to  others,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  attention  of  teachers,  school-officers, 
and  parents,  should  be  directed  to  it,  and  that  they  should  see  and  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  a  change.     Hero  then  is  one  reason  for  speaking  so  freely. 

Another  is,  that  in  the  Normal  School,  we  are  compelled  to  devote  mach  time 
to  mere  drill  exercises,  and  the  communication  of  direct  instruction,  which 
ought  to  be  given  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  to 
special  preparation  for  the  other  duties  of  a  teacher's  life.  We  do  what  we  can 
to  secure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  to  give  our  pupils  a  just 
estimate  of  its  importance,  but  a  course  of  twu  or  three  terms,  is  far  too  short 
to  accomplish  the  desired  work,  even  though  our  attention  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Common  School  Studies. 


SCHOOL    PROPERTY. 

The  school  property  consists  of  the  school-desks  and  chairs — 32  of  the  for- 
mer and  64  of  the  latter ;  3  teachers'  desks  and  5  chairs,  2  movable  black- 
boards, a  good  piano,  1  six-inch  and  2  twelve-inch  globes,  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  outline  maps  and  charts,  a  set  of  anatomical  plates,  and  the  library  of 
reference  books,  and  school  text-books. 

The  library  of  reference  and  miscellaneous  books  does  not  number  over  two 
hundred  volumes,  but  is  remarkably  well  selected,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  school.  It  includes  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,  as  far  as  published — 11  volumes, — Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Black's  Universal  Atlas,  Colton's  Atlas  of  the 
World,  and  a  great  variety  of  less  extensive  works  of  reference,  embracing 
Dictionaries,  Gazeteers,  and  works  on  History,  Philosophy,  Language,  Litera- 
ture, &c.  These  works  are  much  consulted  by  the  pupils,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  in  Language,  Reading,  and  Geography. 

Nearly  aU  the  text-books  used  in  the  several  classes  are  owned  by  the  school, 
and  are  loaned  to  the  scholars  for  a  small  sum  per  term.  The  money  thus  re- 
ceived, is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  the  re-binding  and 
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repairiilg  of  those  which  have  become  worn.  This  portion  of  the  library  will 
be  self-sustaining,  and  may  perhaps  contribute  something  towards  increasing 
the  library  of  reference  and  miscellaneous  books.  It  already  numbers  over 
twelye  hundred  yolumes,  most  of  which  arc*  in  constant  use. 


ROOMS. 

The  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  school  are  without  doubt,  more  conyenient 
than  any  others  which  could  be  rented  for  our  use,  yet  the  school  greatly  needs 
additional  accommodations.  The  main  hall  is  capacious  and  pleasant,  but  is 
proyided  only  with  settees.  One  recitation  room  contains  20  double  desks,  and 
the  other  12, — in  all  enough  for  only  64  scholars, — and  this  to  accommodate  a 
school  which  now  numbers  97  members,  and  has  ayeraged  79  for  the  past  year. 

We  haye  no  room  in  which  one-half  our  scholars  can  sit  at  desks  with  con- 
Teniences  for  writing.  Some  must  keep  their  books  in  the  desks  of  one  room, 
and  some  in  those  of  the  other,  while  many  can  only  find  a  place  for  them  on 
the  shelyes  of  closets  which  ought  to  be  deyoted  exclusiyely  to  the  library. 

Another  serious  inconyenience  |s,  that  the  rooms  are  so  near  a  busy  street 
as  often  to  render  it  necessary,  especially  in  summer,  to  suspend  all  exercises 
till  some  heayy  team  or  noisy  wagon  has  passed.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that 
either  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  liberality  of  some  generous 
minded  friend  of  Education,  an  appropriate  building  may  soon  be  erected  for 
oar  use  ?  With  the  accommodations  which  would  thus  be  furnished,  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  School  would  be  greatly  increased. 

DANA  P.  COLBURN, 

Principal^ 

Providence^  December  31, 1856. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor ^  and  the 
Honorable  General  Assembly. 

It  becomes  my  duty,  once  more,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State,  to  our  beneficent  system  of  public  schools.  For, 
whether  the  general  system  is  right  or  wrong,  we  have  already 
reached  the  point  from  which  we  cannot  suddenly  retire,  and  if  we 
must  finally  abandon  it,  great  damage  must  accrue  to  every  public 
interest.  Within  the  last  sixteen  years,  our  State  has  invested  in 
school  houses  and  property  connected  with  them,  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually, — a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars, — which  is,  in  fact,  a  permanent  investment,  and  being  kept 
in  good  repair,  diminishes  but  little  from,  year  to  year.  The  annual 
expenses  of  our  schools,  besides  this,  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Thus,  we  are  actually  expending  on 
our  schools,  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  for  all  the  other  expenses 
of  our  State  government. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  early  education 
of  children.  The  general  practice  is,  to  neglect  the  little  ones,  and 
provide  more  carefully  for  the  older  and  larger.  Our  school  district 
trustees  will  very  often  urge  the  examiners  to  give  a  certificate  to  a 
teacher  hired  at  a  small  salary,  and  therefore  with  very  deficient 
qualifications,  because  their  school  is  composed  of  small  scholars ! 
Whenever  this  is  true,  it  pleads  for  a  better  teacher,  and  not  for  an 
inferior  one-  The  district  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  a  long  school, 
or  for  any  school,  without  drawing  largely  upon  the  private  resour- 
ces of  its  inhabitants.     But  it  should  never  make  as  an  excuse  that 


because  it  has  only  small  children;  it  can  therefore  be  both  penuri- 
ous  and  recreant  to  duty.     Because  the  children  are  small,  and  are 
capable  of  receiving;  in  the  shortest  time,  the  most  enduring  impres- 
sions; they  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  one 
who  knows  the  most  of  knowledge,  and  who  understands  the  best 
means  of  communicating  it  and  the  readiest  way  of  forming  and 
establishing  excellent  human   character.     Large   scholars,  can,  in 
some  good  degree;  both  govern  and  instruct  themselves,  especially 
if  they  have  been  rightly  trained;  early  in  life.     But  small  ones  can 
do  neither.     The  older  children  in  a  school  are  not  hurt  and  de- 
graded by  harsh  and  inconsiderate  words  and  unkind  treatment, 
neither  are  their  morals  debased  by  careless  actions  and  examples; 
as  are  the  tender  little  ones.     How  much  of  ill-temper  in  after  life ; 
how  much  of  contempt  for  law  and  authority ;  how  much   of  idle- 
ness and  vicC;  not  to  say  of  crime  and  ruin,  in  the  later  life  of  man- 
kind, may  be  the  legitimate  result  of  some  cold  neglect  or  bitter 
reproof;  or  hard  cruelty,  offered  to  the  little  innocent  child,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  education,  either  at  home  or  at  school;  no  man  can 
tell  with  any  certainty ;  but  it  is  entirely  safe  to  infer;  inasmuch  as 
these  things  cannot  be  without  influence  on  his  sensitive  nature,  that 
the  teachers  and  parents  of  one,  now   a  morose  and  miserable  old 
man,  are  not  always  free  from  blame.     The  silver  coating  on  the 
iodized  plate,  prepared  for  tlie  daguerreotype,  is  not  more  sensitive 
to  light  than  the  young  mind  is  to  kindness  and  cruelty,  and  it  can 
hardly  catch  an  impression  sooner,  than  will  such  a  heart  take  and 
foster  to  itself  the  impressions  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  those 
who  surround  it.    During  a  child's  early  school  days,  therefore,  it  is, 
that  he  should  be  specially  cared  for,  and  then  the  law  of  love  and 
kindness  should  lead  and  sway  him,  just  as  the  great  law  of  gentle, 
unperceived  attraction  sways  all  the  heavenly  bodies.     To  say  that 
'*  it  is  only  a  child,  and  therefore  he  needs  only  a  poor  teacher,"  is 
not  only  to  insult  a  nature  nearer  the.  angelic  than  any  other  on  earth, 
but  is  to  disregard  the   great  lessons    of  Divine  goodness,  and  to 
overlook  all  the  experience  and  philosophy  of  man  himself.     When 
the  child's  limbs  are  weak  and  his  feet  are  tender,  then,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  should  a  gentle  hand  guide  him  along  a  pathway 
strewn  with  flowers.     Then  should  he    find  "  the  ways  of  wisdom 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  peace."     Then  he  should  be  induced 
to  travel  in  that  road  with  zeal  and  diligence,  not  driven  by  a  wkip 
of  scorpions,  but  allured  by  every  delightsome  will,  and  every  eleva- 
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ting  and  ennobling  aspiration.  No  illiterate  dance  or  boorish  idler, 
too  ignorant  for  a  clerkship  and  too  lazy  to  labor,  should  be  hired 
to  teach  him,  because  he  proposes  to  work  at  a  cheap  rate ;  to  in- 
struct him  since  "  he  is  only  a  child."  No  stern  man  of  iron,  or  prim 
woman  of  steel, — too  unaccommodating  and  surly  for  business,  and 
too  much  wanting  in  common  sense  to  earn  a  living  in  an  innocent 
way, — should  be  put  into  the  school  house  to  govern  him,  because 
he  can  keep  order  and  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  the  ''  little  one 
is  not  very  forward  in  his  studies."  Surely,  if  the  Great  Redeemer 
of  souls,  who  knew  all  things,  thought  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  rebuke 
this  spirit  in  his  early  disciples,  it  cannot  be  amiss  for  his  children  in 
these  later  days,  to  study  the  same  great  lesson,  and  to  remember 
how  he  took  the  infants  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  declaring  that 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  only  in  innocence,  but  in  ca- 
pacity for  knowledge  and  goodness.  He,  therefore,  who  neglects 
the  child,  because  he  foolishly  reckons  him  to  be  ignorant,  or  incapa- 
ble, or  unworthy  of  the  highest  attention,  sins  against  childhood, 
and  also  against  the  law  of  Christ  and  his  own  humanity. 

By  seeking  the  best  teachers  for  our  young  children,  great  gain 
will  accrue  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  noblest  benefit  of  a 
true  education  is,  that  the  youth  and  men  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  be  more  virtuous,  intelligent,  refined,  and  worthy  of  their 
great  work  and  destiny  as  human  and  immortal  beings.  Thus  to  fit 
men  for  the  labor,  the  sufferings,  and  the  duties  of  this  life,  ought 
to  be  the  great  business  of  each  generation.  For  this,  philosophy 
should  speculate  and  reason;  and  practical  duty  should  regard  this 
as  its  greatest  and  noblest  idea,  if  not  as  the  particular  sphere  that 
includes  all  the  ramifications  of  its  work.  Christianity  may  well 
reckon  on  this  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  in  that  day  when  the 
desire  of  all  nations  shall  be  accomplished,  and  when  the  earth  shall 
be  once  more  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  only  will  the  work,  which 
truth  and  love  sigh  for,  be  better  performed  by  giving  attention  to 
the  early  education  of  our  children  by  the  best  qualified  teachers ; 
it  will  be  accomplished  much  sooner,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  at 
a  vast  saving  of  expense.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  this  point, — 
that  the  best  instructed  and  most  wisely  experienced  teachers  will 
educate  children  with  far  fewer  failures  and  in  less  time ;  and  still 
smaller  will  be  the  doubt,  that  the  children,  thus  educated,  will  be 
more  powerful  for  good,  and  be  far  more  energetic  in  philanthropic 
deeds,  than  those  educated,  or  rather,  not  educated,  by  cheap  in- 
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structors  and  incompetent  men.  Look  at  this  matter  of  expense  in 
its  proper  light.  If  we  can  teach  children  earlier  in  life,  without 
detriment  to  health, — a  point  not  hard  to  prove, — then  the  time  thus 
saved,  will  be  used  by  older,  stronger,  wiser,  more  virtuous  laborers 
in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  is  so  much  direct  gain  to  the 
community.  Suppose  it  requires  a  common  teacher  ten  years,  that 
is,  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  our  school  age, 
to  educate  forty  children.  It  costs  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  teacher,  and,  including  all  expenses  of  board,  clothing,  books, 
and  the  loss  of  what  the  child  would  have  earned,  say,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  these  children,  a  large  es- 
timate probably.  Allowing  it  to  cost  six  thousand  dollars  for  a 
school  house  and  repairs  during  these  ten  years,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  educating  these  forty  children  will  be  represented  by  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  hire  a  teacher  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  who  knows  how  to  begin,  and  how  to  apply  motives,  discipline 
and  instruction,  so  as  to  finish  his  work  in  eight  years,  and,  as  the 
better,  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  children  stronger  in  body, 
more  upright  in  character,  and  more  energetic.  Hero,  on  the  same 
estimate  as  before,  is  an  expense  of  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars,  aud 
the  children  arc  now  set  free  to  earn,  and  to  labor  for  the  good  of 
the  society.  Thus  the  better  teacher,  in  one  school,  saves  during 
eight  years,  two  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  eighty  years,  two 
years  for  each  child,  of  very  valuable  time.  Now,  how  much  better 
are  these  well  taught  scholars  for  clerks,  for  artisans,  for  teachers, 
for  students  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  than  the  others ! 
Count,  if  you  can,  in  addition  to  this  saving  of  money,  all  the  noble 
and  desirable  things  above  enumerated,  and  a  thousand  others  that 
cannot  be  named,  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  profit,  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  to  a  community  that  shall  give  its  attention  more  careful- 
ly to  the  training  of  small  children.  Here  is  matter  of  thought  for 
the  political  economist,  as  well  as  for  the  philanthropist,  the  educator, 
and  the  parent.  School  committees  should  not  overlook  it;  and 
teachers,  if  they  would  smooth  their  future  pathway  and  that  of 
their  successors,  and  render  success  far  more  certain  and  far  more 
abundant,  should  attend  more  to  the  little  ones  "  on  the  small  seats," 
even  if  they  are  compelled  to  seem  to  neglect  those  ^'  at  the  large 
desks."  The  statesman  should  examine  this  matter  carefully.  The 
children  are  the  best  estate  of  any  community.  A  nation  may 
abound  in  resources  of  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  gold  and  prec- 


iou3  gems,  and  in  streams  that  bring  perennial  power  to  her  mill 
wheels ;  she  may  have  the  finest  soil  and  the  noblest  harbors,  and 
may  enjoy  a  climate  such  as  the  sun  makes  for  no  other  land ;  yet, 
if  she  have  not  the  men, — not  simply  so  many  material  forms  possess- 
ing bones  and  blood,  thews  and  sinews, — but  men,  possessing  free  and 
energetic  souls,  fiery  courage,  keen  intelligence,  and  unconquerable 
wills,  she  will  be  weak  and  uninfluential.  But  if  she  have  the  men, 
it  will  matter  comparatively  little  whether  she  have  the  resources  at 
hand  or  not.  If  her  sons  are  hardy  and  daring,  honest  and  resolute, 
skillful  and  persevering,  they  will  find  harbors,  or  at  least,  safety  for 
her  commerce  in  the  mid-ocean  even ;  they  will  bring  the  gold  of  the 
West,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  East,  to  build  and  adorn  her  palaces 
and  deck  her  beauties ;  they  will  gather  the  down  from  the  cotton 
field,  and  the  fleece  from  the  flocks  of  all  climes,  to  clothe  her  mil- 
lions ;  they  will  bring  up  fuel  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  dis- 
tant by  the  space  of  a  hemisphere,  and  make  it  melt  and  forge  the 
iron  nourished  at  the  antipodes ;  they  will  reap  harvests  to  fill  their 
granaries,  which  grow  on  virgin  fields  of  far-off*  continents ;  and  they 
will  sell,  at  almost  fabulous  profit,  her  skill-woven  fabrics  to  the 
people  of  other  climes.  Yet,  if  a  people  will  be  thus  powerful  and 
prosperous  in  all  future  time,  they  must  not  disguise  the  matter  at 
all,  or  attempt  to  ignore  their  duty  to  their  offspring.  These  must 
be  their  chief  care.  Not  stocks,  nor  commerce,  nor  armies,  nor  na- 
vies, aor  any  pursuit  of  material  wealth,  must  be  its  first  aim ;  but 
its  sons  and  its  daughters,  its  jewels  of  brightest  lustre  and  highest 
value,  must  first  be  cared  for,  and  then  all  other  things  will  grow 
naturally  and  healthfully.  It  will  not  answer  to  put  them  off  with 
a  slight  care,  reckoning  that  they  are  intelligent  and  self  willing,  and 
that,  as  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  is  aroused  to  grasp  knowledge, 
diffusing  as  well  as  discovering  it,  they  will,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity learn  and  grow  to  be  all  that  the  commonwealth  demands  them 
to  know  and  to  be.  They  must  have  special  attention,  and  that 
must  be  given  early,  and  be  most  assiduous. 

This  is  a  topic  very  fruitful  of  remark,  and  legitimately  does  it 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  as  they  are  prescribed  by  law,  to  present  it,  and  to  urge  it 
upon  the  attention  of  towns  and  villages.  With  more  diligent  and 
careful  supervision  and  foresight,  the  same  or  even  greater  benefits 
might  be  derived  from  the  one-half  of  the  money  now  expended  on  our 
schools.     We  must  commence  our  efforts  for  this  end  on  our  primary 
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schools.     We  need  reform  here  very  sadly.     It  will  not  answer  to 
turn  oflf  the  abecedarians,  as  is  now  too  often  done,  by  being  called 
to  the  teacher's  desk  and  "  made  "  to  look  at  their  letters  twice  io 
the  long,  long  forenoon,  and  as  many  times  in  the  afternoon.     Sacb 
children  must  be  taught ;  they  cannot  study.     They  can  Icam  rapid- 
ly, but  not  by  sitting  still  and  gazing  at  stupid  books.     They  cannot 
either,  employ  themselves  with  "  their  slates,"  things  so  convenient 
and  useful  in  a  school  room,  but  which  are  not,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  a  complete  defense  against  restlessness,  nor  an  aid  to  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  scholar  to  climb  the  hill  of  science  alone. 
They  must  be  instructed  orally  and  pictorially,  by  exercises  of  hands, 
and  feet,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  and  by  the  use  of  their  faculties  of 
comparison,  or  judgment,  of  analysis,  and  of  combination.      And 
the  teacher  must,  in  every  thing  go  before  them  and  help  them ;  not 
do  the  work  for  them,  but  only  assist  them  to  find  a  way  and  the 
power  of  doing  everything  for   themselves.     They  should   see  the 
forms  of  words  and  letters,  and  pictures  to  represent  those  words. 
They  should  hear  the  sounds  of  the  words  and  of  the  letters,  and  they 
should  be  taught  to  copy  those  forms  and  pictures,  and  to  produce  those 
sounds.     They  should  be  chiefly  amused,  not  drilled;  but  still,  so 
amused,  with  a  high  purpose,  tliat  they  shall  find  profit  where  they 
feel  pleasure.     And  when  they  have  mastered  the  alphabet,  a  con- 
quest, to  a  child,  greater  than  that  for  which  Alexander  sighed, — a 
something  better  than  another  world,  since  it  is  the  key  to  all  the 
knowledge  of  this, — they  should  not  be  put  to  reading  meaningless 
extracts,  which  they  have  heard  the  older  scholars  read  over  till  they 
could  almost  repeat  them  word  for  word.     They  should  read  much, 
but  it  should  be  something  highly  interesting  and  easily  understood, 
and  which  they  can  therefore  read  with  grace  and  propriety,  as  well 
as  with  force  and  perspicuity.     Go  into  almost  any  of  the  schools 
of  our  State,  and  sit  without  a  book,  and  listen  to  the  reading;  the 
higher  class,  often,  as  well  as  the  lower.     Try  to  understand  what 
Ihey  are  reading,  and  to  comprehend  its  meaning.     Possibly  you  can 
understand  the  half;  but  you  must  be  in  a  school  that  has,  for  years, 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  same  and  a  good  teacher.     Now  con- 
verse with  these  same  scholars  when  recess  time  comes,  or  hear 
them  talk  with  each  other.    Can  you  understand  them  ?  Not  a  word 
is  lost;  not  a  shade  of  the  idea  is  wanting.     All  is  distinct  and  very 
forcible,  and,  not  unfrequently,  very  graceful.     In  the  reading  class, 
tl^ey  falter,  they  mumble,  they  sputter,  they  blunder,  they  stammer 


and  repeat^  and  make  sach  absolute  nonsense  of  beautifol  extracts, 
that  yon  almost  weep  to  hear  them  thus  horribly  murdered.    But  in 
the  yard  or  the  parlor,  they  speak  distinctly  and  clearly,  with  confi- 
dence and  elegance.  Is  it  easier  to  think  of  the  idea  to  be  conveyed, 
to  study  for  the  word  which  is  to  clothe  it,  and  then  to  speak  the 
sound;  than  it  is  to  see  the  word,  to  think  of  its  meaning,  and  to 
produce  its  sound,  when  it  lies  before  the  scholar  in  a  book  ?    And 
yet  it  would  seem  to  be  much  easier  to  perform  the  former  than  the 
latter,  since  our  pupils  speak  well  on  the  play  ground  and  read  de- 
testably in  the  school  room.    A  part  of  liie  difSculty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  scholar,  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  read,  read  mostly  what 
he  did  not  at  ail  understand,  and  was  allowed  to  read  what  he  did 
not  understand,  as  though  he  did  understand  it.    He  read  such  sen- 
tences as,  "  He  has  a  hat ;"  "  /  can  get  his  cap  ;"  "  See  my  dog^^ 
and  others,  spelling  each  word  by  calling  the  names  of  the  separate 
letters  it  contains,  and  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  pronounce  the 
word  for  him.     While  he  is  calling  the  letters  of  one  word,  he  must, 
necessarily,  forget  the  previous  one,  and  as  he  does  not  make  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  he  must  be  continually  puzzled  to  know  how 
such  a  sound  or  word  can  be  derived  from  such  a  combination  of 
letters.     When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  by  this  spelling 
process,  how  can  he  have  even  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  are  the 
single  words,  much  less  of  what   they  mean.     Take  the   example 
given ; — ^^  He  has  a  hat."    Hear  the  little  innocent  child  calling  off, 
with  a  determination  in  his  voice  and  manner  that  would  not  dis- 
credit a  Napoleon,  the  letters  of  this  sentence,  and  then  imagine  his 
thoughts  as  the  teacher  makes  the  words  for  him  with  his  voice. 
The  child  says  "  aytch,"  "  ee."     The  teacher  instructs  him  to  call  it 
he.    See  the   unsuspecting   little   fellow  stare,  as  he  learns  that 
"  aijtchf  ee,''  really  sounds  "  Ae."     What  can  it  mean  ?    But  he  has, 
as  all  children  have,  thanks  to  an  All-Wise  Creator,  an  undoubting 
faith,  that,  in  the  words  of  an  almost  paradoxical  hymn, 

**  Laughs  at  impossibilities, 
And  cries  it  must  be  done," 

and  so  he  calls  the  word  and  goes  on.  "  Aytch  ay  ess/'  and  look- 
ing up  for  guidance,  is  met  with  the  sound  of  " has"  So,  through 
each  word  in  succession,  in  pronouncing  which  there  scarcely  appears 
a  single  sound  that  the  child  made  in  calling  the  names  of  the  let- 
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ters ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  "  spelt  through,"  in  this  way,  he  is 
hurried  on  to  the  next  sentence,  without  time  to  think  or  to  repeat 
Every  word,  in  this  way  of  reading,  appears  to  him  as  separate  and 
almost  as  incomprehensible  as  the  several  stars  that  stud  the  cano- 
py of  night.  He  cannot  know  what  he  is  reading  about,  and  he 
must  be  contracting  very  bad  habits,  and  preparing  himself  to  con- 
tract a  thousand  others  still  worse.  He  is  losing  bis  time  and  pre- 
paring himself  to  either  hate  it,  or  to  sink  down,  as  he  grows  older, 
into  the  sing-song,  mouthing  drawl  of  our  common  schools ;  a  tone 
and  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  a  dog  baying  at  the  moon,  and 
which  is  harder  to  break  up  than  it  would  be  to  release  him  from 
fetters  of  brass. 

The  child  does  not  speak  without  knowing  what  he  would  say, 
and  hence,  he  ought  not  to  read,  without  knowing  what  he  would 
read,  and  without  understanding  it  clearly.     When  he  speaks,  he 
has  a  purpose,  and  when  he  reads,  he  ought  to  be  so  prepared,  by 
questions  beforehand,  that  he  should  feel  the  influence  and  the  im- 
pulse of  a  desire  to  communicate  something  by  his  reading.     When 
he  talks,  he  does  it  with  a  confidence  that  he  can  say  anything  that 
he  tries ;  but,  too  often,  when  he  reads,  he  has  just  as  strong  a  con- 
fidence that  he  cannot  do  it ;  and  the  effect  of  these  different  species 
of  confidence  is  strikingly  different  on  his  spirits.     Why  it  should 
be  harder  to  read  than  to  speak  or  to  talk,  is  a  mystery.     In  the 
last  report  it  was  stated   about  two-fifths   of  all  the  time  spent 
by  a  scholar  in  school,  is  devoted,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  reading. 
This  time  is  nearly  a  loss  if  the  child  does  not  learn  to  read,  and  it 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  school  committees  and  visit- 
ors.    Reading  should  be  combined  with  every  school  exercise,  and 
so  mingled  and  enlivened    with  questions,  anecdotes,   narratives, 
compositions,  tales,  voyages  and  travels,  as  to  awaken   the  keen- 
est  curiosity  and   the   highest  enthusiasm.      The    scholar   should 
be  so  led  on  as  hardly  to   know   the   difference   between  read- 
ing and  talking;  not  the  low,  common,  and  vulgar  manner  of  street 
or  kitchen  conversation,  but  talking  in  the  higher  and  nobler  language 
of  books,  and  of  the  best  kind  of  social  intercourse  and   orator^. 
This  is,  by  no  means,  an  impossibility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very 
plain   matter  of  fact  sort  of  business.     It   only  needs  intelligence 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  degree  of  wisdom  in 
the  conjmunity,  th^t  shall  call  for  the  employment  of  such  teachers, 
flrUd  sustain  tl^em  in  their  worl^,     It  might  need  a  reform  in  our  or- 
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dinary  text^  books  for  reading,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  involve 
any  additional  outlay  of  expense  to  try  the  experiment. 

The  ability  to  read  well,  is  such  an  elegant  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  its  power  to  charm,  so  profitable  to  a  social 
gathering,  that  we  certainly  can  afford  to  take  some  pains,  and  to 
be  at  some  extra  expense,  to  secure  it  for  our  children.  Far  more 
useful  and  agreeable  than  the  art  of  dancing,  it  can  be  had  for  less 
cost,  and  will  not  require  a  greater  loss  of  time.  But  if  a  young 
man  or  woman  acquires  this  elegant  art,  he  must  commonly  get  it 
after  he  leaves  school.  It  is  so  at  our  academies  and  colleges.  A 
good  and  a  graceful  elocution  is  rarely  formed  at  these  places.  In- 
deed, there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  there  is  some  antagonism 
between  studious  habits  and  thorough  scholarship  and  elegant  ora- 
tory. Yet  the  most  superficial  attention  to  this  subject  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  these  are  really  auxiliaries  one  of  the  other ; 
and  that  to  make  our  scholars  good  readers  in  all  our  common 
schools,  needs  only  more  skill  and  more  philosophical  methods  in 
teaching. 

We  are  looking  to  our  State  Normal  School  for  aid  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  practical  knowledge ;  and  it  is  proper  to  say  here, 
that  this  school  devotes  much  of  its  time  to  inculcating  methods  of 
elementary  education.  It  seeks  to  assist  in  the  place  where  assist- 
ance is  most  needed,  and  proposes  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  to 
advance,  gradually,  towards  the  highest  departments.  We  desire  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  all  teachers  with  the  idea,  that  the  noblest  work 
of  the  teacher  is  in  teaching  the  very  young  child,  and  in  preparing 
the  way  for  him,  so  that  he  shall  escape  a  great  part  of  the  toils  and 
difficulties  that  others  have  had  to  encounter  in  their  pathway ;  and 
to  make  all  feel  that  the  instructor's  business  is  chiefly  in  connection 
with  imparting  elementary  knowledge.  In  our  schools,  every  branch 
is  now  tolerably  well  taught,  except  in  its  elements, — the  place  of  all 
others  where  good  and  thorough  instructions  are  most  needed,  and 
to  impart  which  easily,  naturally,  speedily  and  permanently,  is  most 
difficult,  and  requires  the  most  of  native  genius,  as  well  as  the  long- 
est practice  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  powers.  Anybody  can 
teach  a  philosopher  on  a  point  where  he  has  not  thought  or  studied. 
He  needs  but  the  smallest  hint;  it  may  be  very  awkwardly  commu- 
nicated, and  very  imperfectly  shadowed  forth;  but  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher,  keenly  sensitive  as  it  is  to  a  new  idea,  can  catch  it  in  a 
moment,  and,  being  well  disciplined,  it  can  follow  it  without  further 
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assistance,  to  all  its  legitimate  results.  But,  to  teach  tbe  mind  that 
knows  nothing  and  has  dull  perceptions  or  wandering  thoughts,  and 
to  make  such  an  ignorant  child  improve  rapidly,  first  in  gaining  in- 
formation, and  secondly,  in  shrewdness  and  ability,  surely  requires 
the  skill  of  a  philosopher  of  the  highest  order.  An  Agassiz  can 
learn  from  the  poorest  hint  of  the  untutored  rustic.  A  Newton, 
from  the  fall  of  an  apple,  could  discover  all  that  has  made  his  name 
a  synonym  of  the  highest  power  of  thought  and  the  soundest  specu- 
lation. But  Laura  Bridgham,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  can  only  learn 
when  taught  by  the  best  philanthropist  of  his  age,  and  the  most 
scientific  teacher  of  his  country.  So  of  our  little  children ;  they 
need  the  best  teachers ;  those  most  enlightened,  most  skillful  and 
most  ingenious.  And  that  policy  that  seeks  to  put  o£f  these  little 
ones  with  the  youngest,  most  inexperienced  and  n^ost  careless 
teachers,  is,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  policy,  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  damaging,  and  even  suicidal  to  every  interest  of  the 
community. 

Leaving  this  topic,  let  us  inquire  by  what  other  methods  we  may 
improve  our  schools.  Our  excellent  school  law  provides  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  a  large  amount  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  schools.  It  requires  an  annual  report  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  to  the  General  Assembly,  and,  through 
this,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  a  very  large  edition  of  this  document.  Provision  is  also  made, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  law  it- 
self, together  with  certain  forms  for  transacting  business  under  it, 
and  the  opinions  e^nd  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  upon  cases  of 
dispute  that  have  arisen  in  the  execution  of  its  provisions.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  several  school  committees  of  the  towns  in  the 
State  are  required,  annually,  to  make  a  report  to  the  voters  of  their  re- 
spective towns,  which  they  are  authorized  to  print  and  to  circulate 
among  their  fellow  citizens.  In  these  several  ways,  it  is  thought 
that  a  very  liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  difiFusion  of  information, 
and  the  formation  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  only  really 
efiBcient  promoter  of  public  education.  Now,  in  every  possible  way 
it  is  duty  to  make  it  appear  more  desirable  for  a  family  to  give  its 
children  an  education,  than  to  give  them  great  riches,  or  honor,  or 
social  position ;  and  we  must  make  that  education  synonomous  with 
intelligence,  virtue,  integrity,  and  honor.  We  must  make  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  demand  for  every  child, — the  high  and  the  lowly 
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born,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  country  bred  no  less  than  the  resi- 
dent of  the  city, — ^the  privileges  of  an  education  that  shall  render 
him  sound  and  viituous  in  soul,  as  well  as  truthful  and  obedient  in 
habit,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  formation  of  such  a  public 
opinion  is  not  a  small  task.  But  it  must  be  undertaken,  and  there 
must  be  no  rest  till  it  is  completed,  if  we  would  be  a  community 
excelling  in  all  the  noble  elements  of  humanity.  We  have  an  army 
of  teachers,  numbering  over  six  hundred ;  a  corps  of  school  com- 
mittee men  counting  more  than  a  hundred ;  and  district  trustees 
more  than  eight  hundred,  scattered  in  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of 
the  State.  If  these  can  be  enlightened  and  made  to  act  intelligent- 
ly, there  will  be  very  little  danger  but  that  the  work  will  be  soon 
accomplished. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide,  by  legislation  and  taxation,  the  means 
of  paying  for  the  schools  which  such  a  public  sentiment  shall  demand. 
The  school  house  must  be  built  and  made  comfortable  and  attractive, 
the  teacher  must  be  hired  and  paid,  and  the  books  must  be  furnish- 
ed for  the  scholars,  and  the  time  given  to  the  children  to  attend 
these  schools.  The  perfection  of  the  system  will  also  require,  that 
care  shall  be  bestowed  to  make  the  teacher  himself  such  as  he  ought 
to  be.  And  while  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid,  and  must  so  often 
change  places  at  so  much  expense,  and  find  employment  for  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  year,  it  is  highly  proper  and  even  necessary, 
for  the  State  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  their  professional 
education.  This  is  now  done  in  our  Normal  School,  which  is  in  a 
Tery  flourishing  condition,  and  is,  under  the  judicious  care  of  its 
present  accomplished  principal  and  his  assistants,  doing  a  very  good 
work  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  annual  reports  of  the  school 
committees  of  the  several  towns,  contain  many  very  flattering  refer- 
ences to  the  success  of  its  scholars,  and  pay  just  tributes  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  general  cause  of  education  within  our  bounds.  It  is 
believed  that  the  money  which  it  now  i^nnually  costs,  could,  in  no 
way,  be  so  well  expended,  and  that  no  agency  could  cfiect  more  than 
it  does  for  the  good  of  our  school  system.  The  teachers  in  the 
school  deserve  great  credit  and  are  very  faithful  in  all  their  duties. 
The  liberal  oflFer  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  May  Session,  will  be  a  yearly  saving  to  the  State  of  the 
rent  of  the  rooms,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  it  a  still  stronger  hold 
on  the  aflFcctions  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
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But,  lastly,  we  must  look  carefully  to  see  that  whatever  money  we 
appropriate  for  the  support  and  supervision  of  our  schools,  is  faith- 
fully and  judiciously  expended.     The  amount  annually  paid  from  tlie 
General  Treasury  is  $50,000,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions; 
the  one  of  $35,000  given  to  the   several  towns  according  to  die 
respective  numbers  of  children  in  each,  below  the  age  of  fifleei 
years;  the  other,  of  $15,000,  is  apportioned  according  to  the  nun- 
ber  of  districts  in  the  State ;  and  each  town  is  now,   by  law,  com- 
pelled to  j-aise,  by  taxation  on  its  own  inhabitants,  a  sum  at  IciSt 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  portion  it  receives  from  the  $35,000.     The 
law,  previous  to  the  late  revision  of  the  statutes,  required  ead 
town  to  raise  only  one-third  as  much  as  its  share  of  the  old  appro- 
priation of  $25,000.     As  this  was  a  very  small  sum,  and  as  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State  had  voted  to  raise  more  than  any  one  is  now 
required  to  raise,  it  was  thought  safe  and  just  to  bring  the  letter  of 
the  law  nearly  up  to  the  current  practice  of  the  people.     The  State 
is  thus  doing  very  liberally  by  the  several  towns.     It  has  made  a 
very  solemn  promise   to  each  town  to  aid  it  in  the  support  of  its 
schools,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  jealous  to  see  that  no  town  abuses 
the  money  thus  appropriated  to  it.     One  thing  the  State  should  do. 
It  ought  to  fix  a  definite  time  for  the  payment  of  this  money  to  the 
town,  and  should  then  exact,  at  a  specified  time,  a  thorough  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  expended. 

For  two  years  past,  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  pay  the  money  from 
the  general  treasury  to  the  towns,  in  two  installments,  a  very  trifling 
sum  in  July,  and  the  balance  in  December.  While  this  may  have 
been  best,  on  account  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  State- 
making  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  loan  of  more  than  the  sum  pre- 
scribed as  the  limit  in  the  constitution,  or  to  delay  this  disburse- 
ment— yet  it  is  not  good  policy  thus  to  divide  and  delay  what  the 
towns  need,  and  what  they  are  relying  on.  In  many  cases,  it  will 
cause  embarrassment,  and,  in  more  cases,  it  creates  unpleasant  feel- 
ings and  discussions,  that  arc  by  no  means  profitable.  No  one  is 
ready  to  bring  up  the  past  for  the  sake  of  finding  occasion  for  re- 
proach, and,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  may  safely  be  passed 
over,  by  saying  it  appeared  to  be  best,  at  the  time,  and  probablj 
was.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  The  towns  need  to  know, 
not  only  what  they  shall  eventually  receive  from  the  State,  but  ex- 
actly when  they  shall  receive  it.    The  payment  of  it  would  accom- 
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[modate  most  towns  very  well,  if  made  on  the  first  of  September, 
to  all  such  towns  as  have  sent  in  Returns  of  both  their  Summer 
rand  Winter  Schools,  on  or  before  the  first  of  July,  in  each  year. 
|And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  a  town  ought  not 
l^to  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  public  school  money,  that  neglects  to 
isend  in  its  returns,  and  report,  in  proper  form.  There  is  now 
*great  difficulty  in  getting  these  returns  in  any  shape  from  some 
towns,  and  from  others  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  in  a  form  at 
Ikll  intelligible.  The  Commissioner,  in  other  years,  has  been  put 
to  great  trouble,  and  not  a  little  expense,  in  correcting*  these  re- 
,  turns.  The  present  year,  he  has  been  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
make  or  obtain  no  corrections,  and  the  tables  are  much  briefer 
than  ordinary,  and  far  less  accurate  and  instructive.  All  has  been 
done  that  could  be  done,  short  of  a  tour  through  the  towns  of  the 
I  State.  There  is  no  necessity,  nor  excuse,  for  school  committees 
and  superintendents,  who  are  thus  slovenly  and  careless,  or  indo- 
lent, about  making  returns ;  and  the  law  ought  at  once,  and  efiect- 
ually,  to  deprive  of  all  benefit  from  the  school  fund,  any  town  that 
will  elect  and  keep  in  office  such  a  lazy  set  of  officers.  Men  can 
be  found  in  every  town,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  deep  inter- 
est in  the  public  schools,  will  attend  to  these  duties ;  and  if  the 
town  will  not  find  them,  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  penalty.  When 
it  receives  so  much,  and  is  required  to  do  so  very  little,  it  is  a 
shame  that  it  does  not  perform  it.  Remarks  on  this  point  are 
made  in  an  account  of  the  towns  in  another  place. 

Many  years  ago,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  making  an 
annual  appropriation  of  all  monies  derived  from  the  license  of 
lotteries  and  auctioneers,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  and  for 
the  increase  of  the  "  permanent  school  fund."  This  law  has  never 
been  repealed,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  it  further,  than  that 
by  the  entire  abolition  of  the  lottery  system,  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  the  annual  income  thus  set  apart.  The  permanent 
school  fund,  according  to  this  law,  should  now  be  not  less  than 
about  $150,000,  while  in  fact  it  is  less  than  $80,000.  Whether  any 
blame  is  to  he  attached  to  any  man,  or  to  any  party,  or  to  the  per- 
sons administering  for  any  one  year  the  State  government,  is  not 
known.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  General  Assembly  annually 
appropriates  a  sum  for  its  schools,  large  enough  to  pay  more  than 
the  interest  on  this  money ;  so  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  the 
State  itself  a  debtor  to  its  permanent  school  fund,  in  a  sum  of 
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nearly  $80,000.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sum  of  money,  receired 
from  the  United  States  government,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
usually  called  "  The  Surplus  Revenue  Act," — amounting  to  about 
$400,000 — was  set  apart,  also,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  schools 
of  the  State.  This  last  sum  was  to  be  loaned  at  five  per  centy 
and  has  been  chiefly  used,  it  is  believed,  in  paying  current  expenses 
of  the  State  government.  The  State  is,  therefore,  really,  a  debtor 
to  its  permanent  school  fund,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $80,000, 
at  six  per  cent. ;  and  to  its  deposit  fund — ^which  is  also  set  apart 
for  schools — to  the  amount  of  about  $400,000.  The  interest  oi 
these  would  amount  to  almost  $30,000,  which  is  a  sacred  debt  doe 
from  the  State  itself  to  its  schools.  To  these  sums,  the  State  adds 
enough,  derived  from  its  annual  revenues,  to  make  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  which  it  distributes  to  its  schools.  Without  doubt,  this 
money  is  expended  in  a  way  which  makes  it  produce  as  much  per- 
manent benefit  as  any  money  that  it  disburses — and  being  used  to 
educate  and  train  the  children  to  be  better  citizens,  it  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  a  judicious  outlay.  It  should,  however, 
be  promptly  paid  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  towns  that  receive  a 
part  of  it,  should  be  held  in  the  most  rigid  manner,  to  account  for 
every  penny  of  it,  and  to  furnish  specific  and  accurate  statements 
of  how  much  they  accomplish  with  it.  The  State  should  not  leave 
the  payment  of  this  sum,  on  which  the  towns  depend  so  greatly,  to 
be  subject  to  any  whim  of  a  party,  or  to  any  temporary  exigency 
of  the  times,  or  to  any  measure  of  fancied  expediency.  The  only 
possible  benefit  of  a  school  fund,  is  to  place  the  annual  revenue 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  and 
to  furnish  a  source  of  income  for  this  purpose,  that  shall  especially 
be  secure  in  times  of  embarrassment.  But  if  the  State  does  not 
promptly  pay  the  annual  appropriation  for  its  schools  at  the  fixed 
time,  it  destroys  the  idea  of  certainty  in  connection  with  our  school 
revenues,  and  does  great  damage  to  the  whole  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommended,  that  some  general  law  be  passed, 
fixing  a  day  for  the  payment  of  this  money  to  the  towns,  and  re- 
quiring them  previously,  to  have  made  out,  fully  and  accurately, 
the  Returns  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  By  fixing  July  first, 
as  the  last  day  for  receiving  these  returns  from  the  towns,  and  fix- 
ing September  first,  for  the  payment  of  the  income  of  the  funds  to 
the  towns,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  return,  to  the  several  school 
committees,  any  reports  that  are  defective  for  correction  or  addi- 
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tion,  so  that  a  town  need  not  be  deprived  of  its  dues,  by  the  heed- 
lessness of  its  officers.  At  all  events,  the  insignificant  sum  now 
paid  to  many  of  the  towns,  should  not  again  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  and  paid  at  different  times.  This  involves  much  extra 
labor  on  tho  part  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Auditor,  the  General 
Treasurer,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  several  towns,  and  it  can  af- 
ford but  a  very  small  relief  to  the  State's  finances,  even  in  times 
of  embarrassment.  Such  changes  and  uncertainties  are  always 
perplexing,  and  they  necessarily  tend  to  introduce  confusion  into 
the  administration  of  our  school  system,  and  worse  still,  to  dimin- 
ish that  respect  for  the  old  customs,  which  is  often  so  salutary. 
We  cannot  expect  long  to  see  the  people  themselves  respecting 
their  schools,  and  reckoning  them  their  most  perminent  and  valu- 
able possession,  when  they  see  their  representatives,  every  year, 
changing  the  time  and  the  amount  of  the  payments,  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  people,  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  in  their  greatest  act  of  sovereignty,  when  they 
made  the  great  basis  of  all  our  laws — the  constitution  of  the  State 
itself — ^have  spoken,  and  devoted  a  sum,  large,  for  the  number  of 
our  citizens,  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  education.  Let  no  man  al- 
low the  income  of  that  money  to  be  diverted,  or  delayed  from  ac- 
complishing its  purpose.  Every  thing  depends  on  this.  To  this, 
the  honor  of  the  State  is  pledged,  and  without  this,  our  schools 
cannot  thrive. 

And  while  the  State  is  thus  honorable,  it  must  insist  that  the 
towns  shall  also  be  honorable,  and  furnish  such  returns,  reports, 
and  statistics,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  this  point.  These  duties,  now  required  of  towns,  are 
very  few  and  very  easily  performed.  They  are  simply  to  keep  a 
school  in  every  district,  in  a  well  cared  for  school  house,  for  at 
least  fo«r  months,  each  year;  to  have  this  school  taught  by  a 
thoroughly  qualified  and  virtuous  teacher,  who  has  been  previously 
examined;  that  a  register  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  shall 
bo  kept  in  a  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  commissioner,  in 
a  book  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Slate ;  that  the  school  shall  be 
visited  and  examined,  at  least  twice,  by  a  competent  committee  5 
and  that  it  shall  be  fairly  and  faithfully  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools.  Now,  when  a  town  receives  its  portion 
of  money  from  the  General  Treasurer,  does  it  not  virtually  pro- 
mise to  perform  all  these  very  simple  duties,  w^  to  perform  thfixfi. 
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well?  Why,  then,  does  it  elect  a  school  committee,  and  divide it3 
territory  into  districts,  <riving  these  districts  the  ripjht  to  elect  trus- 
tees and  other  officers,  and  to  levy  taxes  to  build  school  houses, 
and  collect  taxes  ?  And  since  all  these  duties  of  keeping  schools, 
examining  teachers,  supervising  schools,  and  making  reports,  arc 
for  the  manifest  interest  of  the  town  itself,  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  general  good  of  the  State,  why  will  any  town  allow  its  officers 
to  nejrlect,  even,  the  least  of  these  duties?  But  if  the  town,  or 
any  district,  does  neglect  these  duties,  the  State  ought  to  know  it, 
and  to  inflict  such  penalties  as  will  secure  the  future  against  the 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  law  now  requires  a  report  to  be 
sent  to  this  office  from  each  town ;  but  on  this  point  there  is  much 
neglect — apparently  unjustifiable,  if  not  criminal.  There  are  no 
penalties  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  and  the  reports  do  not  al- 
ways arrive  as  they  should.  And  sometimes,  too,  they  are  abso- 
lutely disgraceful,  on  account  of  the  heedless,  slovenly  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  up,  and  the  tardiness  with  which  they  come 
in.  But  till  these  are  attended  to,  we  cannot  know  where  the  pub- 
lic money  is  well,  and  where  ill  expended ;  where  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  school  visitation;  wliere  every  thing  is  best  carried  on, and 
by  what  means ;  nor  can  wc  make  comparisons  of  one  town  and 
system,  with  another,  for  the  purposes  of  emulation  and  improve- 
ment. Yet,  while  these  remarks  are  made  upon  the  want  of  value, 
and  of  accuracy  and  order,  in  many  of  the  reports  of  the  school 
officers,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  there  are  numerous  and  honora- 
ble exceptions.  Some  of  these  school  committees'  reports  are 
really  valuable  documents;  and  their  authors,  who  have  usually  la- 
bored gratuitously,  both  in  writing  them,  and  in  collecting  their 
materials,  deserve  m-eat  commendation.  Thcv  are  of  much  worth 
for  reference  in  this  office,  and  the  State  ought  to  furnish,  annually, 
the  means  of  preserving  them.  They  are,  however,  of  most  vital 
consequence  to  the  people  of  every  town,  and  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  largely  circulated  ; — at  least,  every  family  in  town  ouirht 
to  be  supplied  with  a  copy,  so  that  the  children  themselves,  who 
are  scholars,  can  read  them,  as  well  as  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers.  They  will  thus  exert  an 
influence  that  no  other  documents  can.  They  concern  home  mat- 
ters, and  costing  but  a  very  insigniiicant  sum,  would,  in  one  year, 
more  than  twenty  times  repay  their  price.  But  all  this  implies 
that  the  several  school  officers  shall   perform  their  duty  of  select- 
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ini^  and  cxaminiag  teachers,  and  visiting  and  supervising  their 
schools. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that,  with  our  system  of  independent  dis- 
tricts— changing  trustees,  as   they  do,  every  year— that  the   same 
teachers  can  be  long  continued  in  the  same  schools.     There  will  be 
dissatisfaction  with  their  modes  of  government  and  discipline,  if  not 
with  their  modes  of  instruction.     They  will  thus  find  more  or  less 
opposition,  if  not  of  hostility.     This  opposition  will  combine,  and 
another  trustee  will  be  chosen,  who  will  be  expected  to  find  an  in- 
structor, and  thus  produce  a  serious  interruption  to  the  studies  and 
habits  of  the  scholars.     The  new  teacher  does  not  know  the  com- 
mittee's rules  and  regulations,  nor  how  much  and  what  support  they 
may   give  him.     If,  now,  an  intelligent  committee  could  visit  the 
school  frequently,  and  give  advice,  how  much  might  they  not  assist, 
both  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  scholars  ?     In  fact, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which   our  schools  now  are,  they  need 
more  than  all  other  thhigs  together,  the  active  visitation  and  co- 
operation of  the  school  committees.     And  these  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  m  every  school,  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  while   the  towns 
raise  so  much  money,  it  does  seem  strange  that  they  should  allow  it 
to  be  so  carelessly  expended.     When   they  could  obtain   so  much 
real  additional  profit,  by  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  who 
should    advise   and  aid  every  teacher,  and  prevent  a  single  school 
from  being  a  failure,  it  is  very  poor  policy  to  save  a  few  dollars  by 
neglecting  to  do  it.     There  is  not  a  way  in  which  more  speedy  im- 
provement might  be  made  for  our  schools,  than  by  superintendents 
in  every  town.     Many  towns  now  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
given  them  by  law,  of  employing  such  officers,  who  are  required  to 
visit  the  schools  often,  and  whose  influence  is  invaluable.     But  this 
topic  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  former  reports,  and  it  is  now  recom- 
mended once  more  to  the  attention  of  all  towns,  with  new  confidence, 
from  the  knowledge  gained  by  observing  how  the   system  lias  ope- 
rated  in  many  towns.     The  benefit  of  such   a  superintendent  can, 
however,  be  partially  obtained,  if  the  school  committee  shall  be  in- 
structed to  visit  each  school  once  a  month.     They  can  know  exactly 
how  all  things  are  going  on ;  they  can  give  advice  to  the  teachers, 
and  counsel  to  the  scholars ;  they  can  note   what  books  are  used, 
and  how  they  are  used;  what  are  the  teacher's  methods  and  habits; 
what  arc  his  manners  among  his  pupils ;  and  what  are  his  tones  and 
his  bearing:  and  their  advice  will  have  a  weight,  and  a  power  for 
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good  that  cannot  come  from  one  cold  and  hurried  Tisit^  made  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  school,  and  another  at  the  close.  As  it  now  is,  the 
Tisitor  comes  in  during  the  first  week,  or  about  that  time.  The 
teacher  has  not  begun  to  develop  his  plans,  nor  to  reyeal  his  defects^ 
or  even  to  find  out  the  wants  of  the  scholars  i  and  the  committee 
cannot  suggest  to  him  anything  that  shall  be  profitable  to  him. 
And  so  of  the  usclessness  of  the  last  visit}  but  more  emphaticallj 
is  this  worthless,  for  this  is  generally  on  the  last  day  of  school,  or 
on  a  set  day  for  examination,  very  near  the  last.  This  is  generallj 
a  show  day,  and  everything  is  done  for  effect }  and  it  would  certainly 
be  very  unkind,  if  there  should  not  be  much  praise  given  to  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  scholars  to  please  their 
visitors.  But  had  these  visitors  come  once  in  two  weeks,  and  been 
candid  and  thorough,  how  profitable  would  their  presence  bavo  been  I 
The  cost  of  this  would  not  be  very  great,  and  could  not  be  much  of 
a  burden  to  any  town.  Suppose  one  of  our  large  towns,  with  a  num- 
ber of  districts  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  should  pay  for  the  visitation  of 
each  school  of  four  months,  eight  times,  at  one  dollar  a  visit,  and 
give  the  visitor  twenty  dollars  in  addition,  for  making  up  his  report, 
and  should  pay  fifty  dollars  more  for  printing  it ;  would  not  the  in- 
creased worth  of  the  schools  more  than  doubly  repay  the  whole  ex- 
pense? Would  not  such  a  course  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the 
whole  of  the  efforts  of  the  town,  to  become  more  intelligent,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  enlightened  community  ?  And  would 
it  not  raise  the  ambition  of  both  teacher  and  children,  no  less  than 
the  parents  and  citizens  in  the  several  districts,  to  seek,  by  all 
honorable  and  lawful  means,  to  elevate  their  own  schools,  so  as  to 
excel,  or  at  least  to  equal,  those  of  any  other  district  or  town  in  the 
State  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  that,  with  the  small  amount  of  taxation 
now  levied  in  most  of  our  towns,  that  the  people  will  grudge  the 
paltry  sum  required  for  so  valuable  a  purpose  ?  Or  are  our  citizens 
so  indifferent  to  the  waste  of  their  public  funds,  and  so  careless 
about  the  improvement  of  their  children,  as  to  overlook  this  matter 
altogether  ? 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  something  must  be  said,  and 
which  would  hardly  need  a  word,  if  every  town  employed  a  super- 
intendent, or  paid  for  the  proper  visitation  of  its  schools.  This  is, 
the  character  of  the  teachers  selected.  The  school  law  prescribes 
that  they  shall  be  found  possessed  of  certain  literary  and  moral 
qualifications,  or  they  cannot  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  examiners 
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1  entitle  them  to  draw  any  portion  of  the  public  money.    Now, 
rhile  it  is  hardly  possible  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  lite- 
ary  qualifications,  in  the  abstract,  of  teachers,  or  to  require  them  to 
o  too  well  furnished  with  all  the  results  of  science,  and  the  stores 
f  practical  wisdom  derived  from  experience,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
npossible  to  regard  these  literary  attainments  too  exclusively,  and  to 
he  neglect  of  those  other  qualifications,  without  which  all  science  and 
nowledge  will  be  of  comparatively  little  worth — the  moral  charac- 
er  and  the  manhood  of  the  instructor.     No  man  can  make  children 
xperts,  even  in  the  very  easy  and  insignificant  mysteries  of  spelling 
.nd  reading,  of  cyphering  and  writing,  of  geography  and  grammar, 
rho  is  not  himself  very  far  more  than  an  expert  in  these  useful  and 
lecessary  branches — who  is  not  so  full  of  them  that  he  glows  with 
heir  light,  and  radiates  a  heat  greater  than  that  which  can  be  kin- 
lied  by  mere  intellectual  truths.     A  man  may  be,  in  many  pariicu- 
ars,  a  capital  teacher,  but  unless  he  is  more  than  a  scholar,  he  will 
>e  a  very  unprofitable  teacher,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  make  his  pu- 
)ils  very  bad  citizens,  while  he  makes  them  good  scientific  scholars, 
kccurate  accountants,  and  expert  computers.     There  must  be,  in  the 
eacher,  a  soul  or  character,  which  shall  exert  an  influence  in  all  his 
novements,  and  which  shall  be  respected  by  his  young  charge,  and 
*eckoned  of  more  worth  than  all  his  knowledge,    fie  must  honor 
virtue ;  not,  indeed,  by  an  outward  reverence  above  what  other  men 
>rofess  or  exhibit,  but  with  an  unspoken,  full-felt,  and  unconscious 
lonor,  that  shall  be  as  catching  as  laughter ;  and  those  who  see  him 
nust  be  made  to  feel  that  this  is  not  only  goodness,  but  also  strength, 
tfany  a  good  man  makes  us — in  spite  of  our  desires  to  the  contrary 
—feel  that  he  is  weak,  and,  some  how  or  other,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
dea  that  his  goodness  is,  if  not  the  real  element  of  his  weakness,  at 
east  the  cause  of  his  apparent  weakness.     This  is  not  the  kind  of 
nen  we  want  for  teachers  in  our  schools.     We  want  such  as  have 
ill  the  native  goodness  of  the  true  woman,  without  any  of  her  pro- 
rerbial  weakness ;  men  who  combine  the  innocence  of  the  dove  with 
ihe  wisdom  and  craft  of  the  serpent,  the  strength  of  the  lion  with 
;be  gentleness  of  the  lamb ;  men  who  are  in  all  things  upright,  mod- 
est, pure  in  all  thought,  as  well  as  in  all  deeds,  noble  in  sentiment, 
ind  true  in  all  things ;  and  who  will  shrink,  with  as  much  dread, 
from  deceiving  the  tender  child,  as  from  deceiving  a  court  of  justice- 
The  great  want  of  our  age  is  character — character  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  it  value  in  themselves,  and  hold  at  a  higher  price  than  all 
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honors  that  can  be  heaped  upon  the  in,  or  than  all  wealth  that  cao 
be  piled  up  for  them ;  character  that  shall  be  at  once  an  ornameot 
and  a  principle  within  to  guide  them  to  the  performance  of  all  lioo- 
orablc  deeds.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  character  is  rare,  as  is  dov 
to  be  feared,  men  will  constantly  be  surprised  bj  defalcations  and 
breaches  of  trust,  speculations  and  revulsions.  The  only  time  io 
which  this  sort  of  character  can  be  formed,  is  early  in  life ;  and  it 
must  be  formed  by  the  co-operation  and  joint  influence  of  our  schoola 
and  firesides.  And  the  best  way  to  teach  and  inspire  such  a  char- 
acter, is  to  do  so  by  example.  We  must  go  down  into  every  school, 
and  place  there  men  and  women,  as  teachers,  who  shall  be  examples 
of  strong  and  inflexible  virtue  and  integrity,  and  who  shall  thus  in- 
fuse, silently  but  cflectually,  into  the  minds  of  all  who  arc  taught  hy 
them,  the  principles  and  the  love  for  all  honor  and  goodness.  Wc 
must  try  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  our  children  the  perfect  man 
and  make  him  to  appear  so  supremely  beautiful  in  their  eyes,  that 
they  shall 

"  Ciaze  transported  nt  the  sight," 

and  be  transformed  into  his  likeness.  Character  is  often  formed  by 
two  iiillucnces :  the  one,  the  silent  operation  of  good  thoughts  and 
notions  apprehended  by  the  intellect  and  loved  by  the  heart;  the 
other,  an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  good  examples  set  before  the 
minds  of  children.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  imitation,  both  of 
virtue  and  vice,  begins  its  influence  long  before  the  other,  and,  con- 
tinuing its  work  at  all  times,  has  a  power  to  transform  the  very  soul 
that  nothing  else  can  have.  Let  but  a  bit  of  iron,  of  the  proper 
temper,  be  brouglit  into  contact  with  a  powerful  magnet,  or  be  placed 
in  a  proper  position  in  relation  to  a  current  of  electricity,  and  it  will 
itself  become  magnetic,  to  the  full  capacity  of  iis  nature ;  and  if 
properly  placed  aflerwards,  it  will  never  lose  that  magnetical  char- 
acter. So  it  is  with  men,  but  especially  so  with  children.  Let  them 
be  brought  into  close  contact  with  a  strong  mind,  and  they  feel  its 
power  and  imbibe  its  peculiar  characteristics;  they  cannot  avoid 
imitating  its  habits  and  manners,  and  they  must  be  moulded  and 
shaped  and  magnetized  by  its  influence,  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  consecjuence  to  our  schools  and  to  our  system  of  public  edu. 
cation,  to  seek  such  strong  men  and  women — strong  in  goodness 
and  in  purity,  strong  in  all  truthful  and  noble  qualities  of  manliness 
and  womanliness — to  be  the  teachers  of  our  growing  children.     We 
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mast  insist  that  these  teachers  shall  be  not  only  educated,  but  that 
they  shall  be  polished,  refined,  loving,  wise,  and  philanthropic ;  that 
they  shall  have,  superadded  to  everything  that  can  be  learned,  or 
that  is  native,  something  even  higher  than  that  boasted  common 
sense,  without  which  man  is  always  a  blunderer — a  nameless  some- 
thing, that  makes  men  more  than  simply  teachers,  by  giving  to  them 
a  power  to  impress  and  elevate,  by  the  force  of  a  character  seen  and 
felt,  but  not  to  be  described ;  a  something  that  goes  out  of  them,  as 
heat  goes  out  of  a  fire,  or  light  out  of  a  glowing  lamp,  no  man  knows 
how  or  why,  but  with  a  power  that  cannot  be  resisted ;  a  something 
that  silently  steals  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  in  its  neighborhood, 
imperceptibly  and  lovingly  as  magnetic  influences  creep  over  the  in- 
dividual particles  in  a  mass  of  iron  tilings,  and,  without  affecting,  in 
any  way,  their  nature  or  substance,  change  them  all,  from  apparently 
dead  matter,  into  things  with  a  life  that  lon^s  to  love,  and  embrace, 
and  adore  the  polarizing  body.  These  arc  the  influences  we  must 
seek  in  our  schools,  and  we  must  look  for  the  teachers  who  can  ex- 
ert ihem.  We  must  have  men  who  are  obeyed  because  they  are 
ipade  to  be  loved  and  obeyed,  and  not  because  they  are  constantly 
uttering  commands,  and  threats,  and  enacting  rules.  And  if  they 
have  not  the  diplomas  of  our  collei:^es,  or  even  the  certificate  of  a 
Normal  School,  they  must  not  be  rejected.  We  must  have  teachers 
sincere,  earnest,  devoted  to  their  work ;  not  afraid  of  any  amount  of 
sacrifice  that  is  demanded,  nor  unwilling  to  perform  any  amount  of 
labor;  not  satisfied  when  they  have  gone  over  the  simple  lessons  of 
the  book,  nor  sparing  of  any  exertion  needed  to  teach  the  whole 
duty  of  life.  By  such  teacliers  alone,  instructing  daily  by  precept, 
example  and  influence,  well  paid  by  the  public  funds,  well  super- 
vised by  intelligent  committees,  well  appreciated  by  the  people,  and 
honored  by  the  whole  community,  can  we  expect  that  our  children 
will  be,  in  truth,  more  than  scholars  and  sages — men,  wise,  prudent, 
virtuous,  and  exalted  in  all  that  honors  God,  ennobles  themselves,  and 
blesses  the  world.  We  have  the  well  laid  foundation  for  all  this. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  we  give  the  carefullest  attention  to 
this  our  highest  interest. 

It  now  remains  that  we  notice  what  the  several  towns  are  doinj; 
to  improve  their  several  schools.  These  are  noticed,  because  the 
whole  State  ought  to  know  what  each  separate  municipality  is  do- 
ing with  the  funds  it  receives  from  the  common  treasury,  and  also 
because  this  course  may  stimulate  all  to  emulation  in  the  irroat  work 
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of  improvement;  and  may  suggest  other  methods  of  advancing  their 
own  interests.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  some  of  tho  written  and 
printed  reports  differ  somewhat  from  the  returns,  as  made  by  the 
school  committees.  Which  are  the  correct  figures  is  impossible  to 
tell.  In  some  cases,  these  reports  and  returns  are  certainly  not  re- 
liable, but  the  best  way  seems  to  be  to  give  them  exactly  as  thej 
are,  and  thus  call  attention  to  their  inconsistencies,  and  entreat  school 
officers  to  give  more  care  to  this  important  part  of  their  business. 
Each  town  is  taken  up  in  order,  and  some  few  extracts  made  froB 
its  annual  report,  if  its  committee  has  made  one. 


PROVIDENCE     COUNTY. 

CITY    OF    PROVIDENCE. 

The  superintendent's  report  to  the  school  committee  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  tho  number  of  scholars  admitted  each 
term,  during  the  year,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  percentage  of 
absences : 


Summer  Term,  ending  July,  ISoC  — 
Full  Term,  ending  November,  1857. ., 
Winter  Term,  ending  February,  1857. 

Spring  Term,  ending  May,  1857 

Avcrajro 


No.  admlttcMl. 

Arenge 
Attendance. 

Percentifr 
ofAlweiiccf. 

6250 

4044 

7.5 

6700 

5312 

7.2      1 

6541 

4029 

j>-    i 

6815 

5388 

7.4 

6.')84 

5141 

a2 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  pu- 
pils that  have  attended  the  public  schools  the  past  year,  is  about 
sixty-six  hundrcti,  which  is  less  than  the  number  that  attended  the 
previous  year. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  country  has  a  better  system  of  schools,  or 
has  better  teachers,  and  makes  better  scholars  than  Providence;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  rcp^rctted  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  blanks  sent  out  for  the  returns,  are  so  exceed- 
inirlvmcajrrc — nothinn:  having  been  jriven  but  the  number  of  scholars 
and  the  average  for  the  year.  Certainly,  the  several  teachers  keep 
very  much  fuller  record  than  that,  as  the  table  above  given  would 
indicate. 
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The  report  of  the  superiDteDdeDt,  Rev.  D.  Leachi  recommends  a 
change  in  the  general  plan  of  arranging  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
the  Intermediate  Schools,  so  as  to  give  to  each  teacher  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  pupilS;  better  classified,  in  order  that  tliero  may  bo  less  con* 
fusion,  more  really  systematic  training  and  discipline,  and  a  bettor 
adaptation  of  methods  to  each  individual  scholar. 

NORTH    PROVIDENCE. 

The  schools  in  this  town  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  town 
has  prided  itself  on  having  kept  several  very  good  and  long-experi- 
enced teachers  in  its  schools  for  many  years,  and  the  result  of  such 
a  course  is  seen  in  the  schools.  What  is  to  bo  much  regretted,  it 
does  not  now,  as  it  has  done  for  several  years,  employ  a  superin- 
tendent of  its  schools :  neither  was  their  report  printed — a  thing 
very  much  to  be  regretted,  also,  as  the  report  has,  for  several  years, 
been  a  document  of  much  value.  The  committee  say,  in  their  re- 
port to  the  voters  of  the  town,  at  the  annual  town  meeting : 

• 

"  The  committee  have,  for  the  present  year,  been  provided  with  no  means 
of  paying  a  superintendent,  and  consequently,  the  visitation  has  been  done 
by  assigning  dififcrent  schools  to  different  members  of  the  committee.  Thin, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  very  imperfect  and  ineffective  mode  of  performing  a 
duty  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  schoolM ; 
for  if,  indeed,  the  committee,  who  Berxe  without  compensation,  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  requisite  time  and  expense  to  the  performance  of  thom;  du- 
ties, still,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  always  selected  for  their 
literary  competency,  and  that,  even  if  they  did  possess  the  needful  qualifica- 
tions  for  examining  school^,  this  mode  of  visitation  would  still  afford  no 
means  of  comparing  the  different  schools,  or  of  brinpng  them  into  healthful 
competition." 

8MITHFIELD. 

The  schools  in  this  town  are,  generally,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  committee  ought  to  be  better  able  to  make  up  their  Htatin- 
tics.  If,  as  is  quite  probable,  the  trustees  of  the  Hcveral  dit^trictn 
are  at  fault,  there  is  an  easy  way  for  the  committee  to  compel  them 
to  be  more  careful  and  prompt  in  making  their  returns.  1*be  coro- 
mittee  have  the  right — and  they  should  never  be  hIow  in  exerci/^ing 
it — to  cot  off  any  district  from  its  portion  of  school  money,  for  lo- 
sufficient  and  slovenly  returoif.    A  few  such  reftuiflls  to  grant  money 

to  careless  district?,  would  effectoallr  cure  the  e^'il  compkfoed  of 

'      4       '  '  . 
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CUMBERLAND. 

The  schools  in  this  town  aro  in  an  excellent  candition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  village  of  Woonsocket,  where  is  one  of  the  best  Ilij^k 
Schools  in  the  State.  This  school  enjoyed,  for  several  years,  the 
labors  of  an  eminent  teacher,  William  H.  Farrar,  Esq.,  and  WM 
brought  by  him  into  a  fine  condition.  The  town  has,  for  a  nomber 
of  years,  had  the  services  of  Rev.  John  Boyden,  as  a  superintendent^ 
and  it  has  not  failed  to  profit  greatly  by  his  judicious  labors.  The 
report  of  this  superintendent  is  a  document  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. The  committee  recite  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  against  a 
teacher  for  administering  corporal  punishment,  in  which  is  quoted 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  law,  by  the  court  of  iiliode  Island, 
upon  this  subject.     The  case  is  here  inserted  at  length  : 

'^  It  appears  that  the  teacher  in  district  No.  4  had  occasion  to  correct  a 
pupil — a  girl  of  sixteen  years — for  refusing  to  take  the  place  assigned  her 
in  the  class.  He  believed  that  corporal  punishment  was  required,  and  ad- 
ministered, accordingly,  several  blows  on  the  hand.  But  this  did  not  subdue 
her.  She  insisted  that  she  was  going  to  leave  the  school,  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  gather  up  her  books,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  utter  sundry  disre- 
spectful expres>ions,  liighly  irritating  to  the  teacher,  and  annoying  to  the 
school.  He  repeatedly  charged  her  to  go  quietly,  if  she  was  going,  and  told 
her  he  could  not  have  such  talk,  and  that  she  iniist  stop  it.  But  she  did  not 
heed  him,  and  finally,  when  in  the  entry,  on  her  way  out,  she  told  him  he 
would  regret  what  he  had  done.  At  this  point,  he  struck  her  once  with  a 
stick,  and  there  his  offence  ended. 

"  On  the  following  Monday,  a  majority  of  the  committee  were  notified, 
and  came  together  to  consider  the  matter.  A  petition,  signed  by  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  was  presented,  asking  for  a  revocation  of 
the  teacher's  certificate.  After  examining  some  ten  or  twelve  witnesses,  all 
pupils  in  the  same  school,  and  most  of  them  eye  witnesses  of  the  transactions 
complained  of,  the  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  cause 
did  not  warrant  an  interference  on  their  part,  and  they  dismissed  the  case. 
It  was  testified  that  the  pupil  in  question  had  been  frequently  guilty  of  inso- 
lence towards  the  teacher,  which  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  her  own  tes- 
timony, and  that,  during  the  last  difficulty  in  particular,  she  behaved  with 
great  impropriety.  It  was  affirmed  by  those  who  asked  that  the  teacher 
might  be  discharged,  that  her  age  and  sex  rendered  corporal  punishment 
very  improper.  The  committee,  however,  without  expressing  any  extended 
opinion  upon  the  best  mode  of  correction,  did  conclude  that,  if  she  was  too 
old  for  the  punishment,  she  was,  also,  too  old  to  disobey  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement. If  her  sex  should  defend  her  from  corporal  punishment,  it 
sbpuld  do  so  by  relieving  the  teacher  of  all  necessity  for  oorrection. 
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*'  But  the  case  did  not  rest  here.  Hesort  was  had  to  the  grand  jury,  by 
whom  a  bill  was  found.  The  case  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  8tate*s  attorney,  satisfied  early  in  the  proceedings,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  conviction,  proposed  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  without  argu* 
ment,  which  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury,  that,  as  to  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  inflict  punishment,  it  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  parent.  If  they  were  satisfied  that  he  punished  the  pupil 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  insulting  her,  it  was  their  duty  to  convict  him. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  he  punished  in  order  to  preserve 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  it  was  their  duty  to  acquit  him.  He  not  only 
had  the  right,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  classify  his  pupils  according  to  their  at- 
tainments, as  it  appeared  he  had  done  in  this  case,  and  it  was  her  ungues' 
tionable  duty  to  obey, 

^  But  the  jury  did  not  agree.  Eleven  were  for  acquittal,  and  one  for  con- 
Tiction.  It  was  understood  that  the  dissenting  juror  had  commenced  pro* 
ceedings  against  a  teacher  for  punishing  his  own  daughter,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  for  him  to  acquit  a  teacher  in  similar  circumstances* 
However,  the  case  was  discontinued  on  the  pdrt  of  the  state,  and  we  hope 
the  animosities  which  it  has  excited  will  be  allowed  to  subside.  All  thought- 
ful persons  must  realize,  that  the  good  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  our  schools,  requires  that  we  shall  study  the  things  which  make 
for  peace.  A  distr.ct  quarrel  is  to  be  deprecated  as  worse  than  the  pest^« 
lencc.  It  may  be  long  years  before  the  children  outgrow  the  influences  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  litigations  of  their  parents  ;  and  just  so  long 
it  will  be  before  any  of  them  can  be  privileged  with  such  a  school  as  they 
ought  to  have.  The  school  should  be  as  the  family  ;  where  the  interest  of 
one  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  where,  if  one  member  be  perverse,  all  are  made 
sad.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  any  attempt  to  injure  another, 
with  whom  we  have  a  common  interest,  must,  sooner  or  later,  recoil  on  the 
head  of  the  mover.  If  a  teacher  has  punished,  as  we  think,  too  severely,  let 
us  not  be  hasty  in  resorting  to  extreme  remedies.  Inquire,  first  of  all,  what 
the  pupil  has  done  to  demand  correction,  and  then,  even  if  we  ai*e  persuaded 
that  the  punishment  was  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  it  will  be  a  question 
whether  a  resort  to  the  courts  will  not  nourish  bad  passions  among  pupils  ^ 
quite  as  much  as  it  will  cure  excesses  among  the  teachers.  It  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  convince  your  children  chat  you  seriously  disapprove  their  con- 
duct, while  you  are  exhausting  your  powers  in  taking  vengeance  on  their 
teachers.  As  a  committee,  we  offer  no  indorsement  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  school  room.  We  know  the  teacher  has  the  legal  right  to  inflict  it, 
being  always  amenable  to  the  laws  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  He  must 
judge  for  himself  when  occasion  demands  if,  and  to  what  extent.  We  insist 
that  J*e  shall  have  order,  but  it  is  for  him  to  seek  the  best  methods.  If  he 
can  ^vem  without  corporal  punishment,  he  should,  bv  lui  means,  resort  to 
it     Ho  should  try  other  meaas,  till  he  is  convinced  they  will  not  succeed^ 
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and  show,  by  his  very  patience  and  long-suffering,  that  necessity  compeb 
the  use  of  the  rod.  Sometimes,  temporary  suspension  is  an  appropriate  and 
successful  remedy,  and  this  the  rules  of  the  committee  distinctly  allow,  under 
certain  circumstances.  Yet,  it  might  happen  that  a  pupil,  reluctant  to  attend 
school,  and  not  properly  controlled  by  hLs  parents,  would  violate  the  rules  of 
the  school,  in  order  to  be  expelled  ;  so  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  staj* 
ing  away.  Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is,  at  least,  a  seeming  dis- 
crepancy between  claiming  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  as  a  duty 
and  making  a  rule  whereby,  under  certain  conditions,  they  may  be  thrust 
out.  And  thus  the  question  is  environed  with  difficulties,  which  no  specific 
regulations  beforehand  can  obviate.  The  whole  thing  must  be  lefl  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  If  home  government  be  what  it  should  be,  be 
will  rarely  have  any  trouble,  except  by  his  own  fault.  And  if  parents  and 
guardians  will  take  special  pains  to  deal  faithfully  with  their  wayward 
children,  before  they  seek  redress  of  the  teacher,  they  will  realize  more  fuUy 
his  trials,  and  be  able  to  exercise  a  little  of  that  broad  charity  which  covers 
even  a  *  multitude  of  sins.' 

"  We  have  made  these  statements  and  suggestions  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
We  all  have  a  common  interest  in  the  institutions  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  should  resist  those  measures  which  tend  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  our  cherished  regard.  The  individual  must  sacrifice  something  to 
the  general  good  ;  and  forbearance,  under  occasional  wrongs,  is  a  truer  pa- 
triotism than  stringent  measures  to  redress  them." 

S  C  I  T  U  A  T  E  . 

There  is  much  spirit  araoDg  the  people  of  this  town,  in  regard  to 
their  schools,  and  they  are  gradually  and  steadily  raising  them  to 
the  first  rank.  The  committee  thus  speak  of  one  of  the  worst  evils 
connected  with  our  school  system;  an  evil  that  all  good  citizens 
should  labor,  with  all  their  might,  to  eradicate : 

**  The  main  trunk  of  this  evil  of  non-attendance,  sends  oflT  numerous 
branches,  each  of  which  is  laden  with  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  bitter  fruity 
One  effect  is,  injustice  done  to  the  teacher.  If  the  register  of  the  school 
bears  the  names  of  seventy  different  scholars,  while  the  school  is  reduced,  by 
absence,  to  an  average  of  ^ftj,  the  common  inference  is,  that,  although  seventy 
is  a  greater  number  than  one  teacher  can  properly  instruct,  yet  that  he  must 
be  in  fault,  if  he  does  not  teach  the  fifty  in  a  competent  manner,  and  advance 
them  at  a  rapid  rate.  And  yet  a  school,  averaging  fifty  scholars,  reduced  to 
that  number  from  seventy,  by  absences,  is  far  more  difiicult,  both  to  instruct 
and  to  govern,  than  a  school  of  a  hundred,  all  of  whom  attend  regularly.  A 
teacher  should  not  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  carry  a  small  number  of  scholars 
rapidly  forward,  if  the  number  is  made  small  by  irregularity  in  attendance 
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yet  those  who  send  their  children  most  irregularly,  are  amoDg  the  first  to 
complain  that  they  make  little  progress. 

"  Again,  if  parents  keep  a  child  at  home,  for  two  or  three  days,  or  for 
three  or  four  half  days,  in  a  week,  he  must,  at  least,  be  stationary,  while  the 
dass  to  which  he  belongs  is  advancing.  Hence,  on  his  return  to  the  school, 
he  is  not  in  a  suitable  condition  to  rejoin  his  class.  But  generally,  there  is 
no  other  class  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  and  the  formation  of  new  classes 
to  meet  these  cases  would  soon  destroy  classification  altogether ;  because  the 
classes  would  soon  become  as  numerous  as  the  scholars,  and  the  school,  which 
should  march  onward  in  regular  divisions,  would  be  reduced  to  a  promiscu- 
ous throng  of  stragglers.  Unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  therefore,  the  ab- 
sent scholar  must  resume  his  place  in  the  class ;  but,  as  the  correct  under- 
standing of  each  successive  step  in  his  studies,  depends  upon  his  having  mas- 
tered the  preceding  steps,  he  is,  almost  necessarily,  incapacitated  for  intelli- 
gent study  and  good  recitations. 

**  Out  of  this  come,  not  merely  loss  of  knowledge,  but  habits  of  incorrect- 
ness. Tlie  pupil,  accustomed  to  failures  and  mistakes,  is  hardened  into  in- 
difference ;  he  loses  the  greatest  incitement  to  study,  the  pleasure  of  under- 
standing his  lessons ;  becomes  careless,  mischievous,  disobedient ;  draws 
down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  teacher,  perhaps  punishment ;  has 
all  his  associations  established,  adverse  to  learning;  looks  for  pleasure  else- 
where ;  is  disgusted  with  the  school ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  forfeits  his 
privileges  by  abandonment,  the  victim  of  irregular  attendance. 

"Tardiness  is  another  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

"  The  quiet  of  the  school  is  interrupted,  the  regular  exercises  are  disturbed, 
the  attention  of  the  scholars  is  drawn  from  their  pursuits,  the  teacher  feels 
disquieted  in  seeing  rules  violated,  and  in  thinking  of  the  evils  of  bad  exam- 
ples, while  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  neglect  of  rules,  feel  uncomfortable 
themselves.  They  not  only  suffer  the  disquiet  that  always  attends  the 
neglect  of  duty,  but  they  know  that  they  displease  their  teacher,  and  lose 
credit  with  their  companions. 

*'  Those  parents  who  tolerate  their  children  in  these  irregularities,  are 
doing  them  and  others  an  injury  they  can  never  repay.  They  lose  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  public  money  appropriated  to  their  use,  and 
their  children  grow  up  in  comparative  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  the  richest 
privileges." 


CRANSTON. 

From  the  very  spirited  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  this 
town — a  town  that  is  caring  for  its  schools  wisely,  that  has  a  good 
system,  and  bpares  no  pains  to  make  that  system  eiBcient;  and  is 
deri?iDg  a  proportionate  profit  from  its  labors — we  quote : 
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"  The  most,  glaring  fault,  in  connection  with  the  school  houses  throughout 
the  town,  is  a  want  of  suitable  ventilation.  The  air  in  some  of  the  rooms 
we  have  found  loaded  with  impurity.  Teachers  are  not  sufficiently  carefbl 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  uniform,  and  the  atmosphere  pure. 
We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  this  is  more  the  fault  of  the  ieticher  thu 
the  school  room.  In  several  instances,  we  have  visited  school  rooms  in  whick 
the  air  was  absolutely  offensive,  and  upon  examination,  found  ample  means 
for  ventilation,  but  all  closed.  That  stern  old  schoolmaster,  experience,  has 
impressed  on  our  minds,  by  observation,  the  fact,  that  teachers  are  lamenta- 
bly negligent  in  the  matter  of  physical  education.  What  sense  is  there  ia 
compelling  thirty  or  forty  pairs  of  delicate  lungs  to  inhale  and  exhale,  for 
several  hours  in  the  day,  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  poison,  when  for  the 
asking,  without  money  and  without  price,  a  flood  of  pure,  invigorating  air, 
may  be  poured  into  the  room.  We  have  observed,  in  visiting  several  scliooLs, 
that  some  of  the  pupils  were  allowed,  in  pleasant  weather,  to  remain  in  at 
recess  ;  and,  generally,  such  pupils  have  showed,  by  their  appearance,  that 
they  were  the  very  ones  who  most  needed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  exer- 
cise for  the  taking  of  which  the  recess  was  given.  Upon  inquiring  of  the 
teacher  why  these  pupils  were  permitted  to  remain,  we  have  often  been  told 
that  their  parents  did  not  wish  them  to  go  out  at  recess.  We  trust  that  par^ 
ents  and  teachers  will  become  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  attain  a 
perfect  intellectual  education,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  complete  phys- 
ical training,  and,  also,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  bodily  health,  will  be  the  deterioration  of  intellectual  capocity.  In 
concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  a 
marked  and  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  school  houses,  so 
that,  at  the  present  time,  with  one  exception,  they  are  an  honor  to  the 
town." 


LACK    OF    CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN    PARENT    AND    TEACHER. 

"  This  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  very  many  of  our 
schools.  The  district  may  be  furnished  with  a  fine  school  house,  with  a 
teacher  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  position,  but,  unless  they  have  th« 
kindly  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  parents,  the  school  is  almost  certain  to  prove 
a  failure.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  school,  that  the 
example,  opinions  and  expressions  of  the  parent  should  harmonize  and 
unite  with  the  teacher's  instructions.  The  labor  of  parent  and  teacher,  for 
the  progress  of  the  child,  should  be  interwoven  and  blended,  one  with  the 
other.  Parents  should  seek  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  both  school  and 
teacher  upon  their  children.  Consult  with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  capacities  and  propensities.  They  ought  not  to 
compel  them  to  listen  to  a  nightly  tirade  ugainst  their  inatruetor  and  MfakoA 
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both  of  which  they  should  he  taught  to  love  and  venerate.  Before  finding 
fiiult  with  the  government  of  the  teachers,  thej  should  think  if  they  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them,  aud  to  govern  their  children  at  home. 
While  their  children  are  attending  school,  they  should  see  that  their  studies 
are  their  principal  business,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  punctual  and  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance.  They  should  visit  the  school  oAen,  that  they  may 
maike  themselves  familiar  with  its  condition,  and  the  true  state  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  be  ever  willing  to  devote  a  share  of  their  time  to  the  school ;  beware 
of  trusting  to  the  reports  of  their  children,  in  relation  to  the  school.  Be 
sure  to  cultivate  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  person  to  whom  they  have 
entrusted  that,  which,  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  they  ought  to  value 
more  than  their  houses  and  lands,  more  than  gold  and  silver, — that  priceless 
jewel,  the  immortal  mind  of  their  child." 

JOHNSTON. 

This  town  failed  to  send  its  returns  to  this  ofiBcc.  It  printed  a 
report,  however,  which  represents  its  schools  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  particular  account  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  we  do  not  quote. 

GLOCESTER. 

The  printed  report  in  this  town  is  similar  to  that  from  Johnston- 
The  schools  arc  in  very  good  condition.  There  is  a  very  good 
grammar  school,  in  a  consolidated  district,  at  Chcpachet. 


FOSTER. 

The  school  committee  of  this  town  have  printed  no  report,  and 
say  that  they  make  none,  for  two  reasons, — "  1st.  The  freemen,  at 
the  annual  town  meeting,  pay  no  attention  to  the  reading  of  it; 
and,  2d,  the  secretary  was  unable  to  draw  up  one."  The  returns, 
however,  indicate  that  the  committee  have  been  very  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  schools  arc  improving. 

BURRILLVILLE. 

This  town  is  paying  much  attention  to  its  schools,  ana  tticy  are, 
consequently,  rapidly  improving.  It  has  a  corps  of  female  teachers 
not  inferior  to  those  of  any  town  in  the  State. 
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NEWPORT   COUNTY. 

CITY   OF   NEWPORT. 

The  commissioner  has  had  no  report  from  this  city.  Here  b 
one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls,  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
system  is  well  understood,  and  is  very  energetically  operated. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

The  schools  in  this  town  are  generally  in  a  good  condition. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

No  report.  The  returns,  however,  indicate  that  the  committee 
have  attended  to  all  their  duties,  except  this  of  report. 

T I  V  E  R  TON. 

There  has  been  a  division  of  this  town,  and  some  irregularities 
have  undoubtedly  grown  out  of  this  fact.  This  town  printed  its 
committees'  report,  from  which  no  extracts  arc  made. 

FALL   RIVER. 

This  is  a  new  town  taken  off  from  Tiverton,  and  there  has  been 
received  neither  report  nor  returns. 

LITTLE   CO  MPT  ON. 

No  report. 

N  E  W  -  S  H  O  R  E  H  A  M  . 

The  schools  here  are  in  more  than  an  ordinarily  prosperous 
state.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  not  printed,  and  only 
contained  an  account  of  the  several  schools. 

JAMESTOWN. 

No  report. 
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WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

SOUTH   KINGSTOWN. 

The  committee  say,  in  their  printed  report — 

"  While  we  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  progress  of  our  Public 
Schools,  we  would  call  their  attention  to  one  fruitful  source  of  evil  still  exist- 
ing, and  which  is  beyond  our  control  It  is  absenteeism.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  our  annexed  table,  that  the  number  of  scholars  registered  in 
the  schools  of  the  town  during  the  winter  term,  amounted  to  883,  while 
those  in  actual  daily  attendance  are  only  538,  making  345,  or  more  than  39 
per  cent,  registered  scholars  absent  daily. 

Thus,  a  school  of  a  hundred  scholars,  will  average  only  about  sixty  in 
daily  attendance :  one  of  fifty,  will  average  only  about  thirty.  None  except 
teachers,  and  those  directly  connected  with  school  operations,  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  this  eviL 

In  schools  registering,  as  many  of  ours  do,  from  fifty  to  eighty  scholars, 
and  taught  by  one  person,  the  number  of  classes  necessarily  ranging  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  it  requires  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  most  successful 
teacher,  to  obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  advancement  with  only  the  ordina- 
ry hinderances,  and  a  regular  attendance.  But  where  two  or  three  of  a 
class  have  been  absent,  while  the  teacher  has,  with  much  labor,  explained  a 
difficult  lesson  in  arithmetic,  or  an  important  principle  in  grammar,  on  their 
return,  they  will  either  have  to  join  the  class  in  its  advanced  state,  or  by 
themselves  receive  the  same  instructions  which  the  class  had  during  their 
absence.  The  latter  is  certainly  preferable.  But  this  will  take  much  time 
of  the  teacher,  and  necessarily  shorten  the  already  too  short  recitations  of 
his  classes. 

From  these  facts,  we  think  that*  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  absentee 
not  only  injures  himself,  but  cripples  the  progress  of  the  whole  school,  caus- 
ing incalculable  mischief  to  those  anxiously  striving,  with  all  their  energies, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  due  them  from  our  public  schools. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  interests  of  our  public  schools  may  be  kept 
up,  and  greatly  increased  for  the  future.  If  there  is  any  one  branch  of  hu- 
man affairs  more  than  another  that  demands  continued  effort  to  secure  a  de- 
sirable progress,  it  is  the  cause  of  common  education  :  and  next  to  religion, 
it  is  the  worthiest  object  upon  which  the  energies  of  a  free  and  independent 
people  can  be  expended.  May  we  not  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  not  only  the  town  committee,  and  each  district  trustee,  but  also 
every  parent  and  guardian  in  the  town,  shall  feel  an  appropriate  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  promotion  of  this  cause;  and  express  the  same  by  visit- 
ing and  encouraging  the  schools ;  and  by  cooperating  efficiently  with  the 
teachers  employed  therein." 

5 
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WESTERLY. 

The  report  of  this  town  was  not  printed^  but  it  represents  tiie 
schools  mainly  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  gradually  improving. 
The  village  of  Westerly  has  a  most  excellent  High  School.  Thk 
town  employs  a  superintendent  from  whom  much  is  expected. 

NORTH   KINOSTOWN. 

Report  not  printed.  It,  however,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  sev- 
eral schools,  but  condemns  some  school  houses. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

This  town  did  not  print  its  committee's  report.  The  schoob 
are,  nevertheless,  doing  well. 

EXETER 

Has  some  good  schools,  and  many  citizens  who  are  fully  awake 
to  the  subject  of  education.  Its  report  was  printed  and  well  cir- 
culated, and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

HOPKINTON. 

There  is  in  this  town  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  have  good  schools. 

RICHMOND. 

The  printed  report  merely  makes  mention  of  the  several  schools 
in  order,  but  gives  a  very  good  account  of  them. 


KENT    COUNTY 

WARWICK. 


Rev.  G.  A.  Willard  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  here  for 
several  years,  and  they  show  his  care. 


COVENTRY. 


This  town  seems  to  be  cherishing  its  schools,  and  making  a  good 
iise  of  the  money  raised  for  their  support.    Report  not  printed. 
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EAST   GREENWICH. 

The  committee  say — 

<<  The  greatest  difficulty  which  your  committee  find  in  maintaining  good 
schools,  is  in  procuring  competent  teachers — those  capable  of  governing  and 
managing  a  school,  maintaining  order  and  discipline,  without  exciting  discord 
and  dissatisflEustion,  among  the  parents  and  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  mere  literary  proficiency  of  a  young  man  who  ap- 
plies for  a  certificate  of  qualification,  as  a  teacher ;  but  to  judge  of  his  char- 
acter in  other  respects — his  judgment,  his  temper  and  disposition,  his  ability 
to  govern  and  convey  knowledge  to  the  young  mind — is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult matter,  and  many  times  we  are  unfortunate  in  our  selections.  But  the 
incapacity  of  the  teacher  is  by  no  means  the  only  source  of  trouble  in  the 
free  schools  of  this  town.  The  cooperation  of  the  parent  with  the  teacher 
is  always  necessary  in  maintaining  order  and  discipline." 

WEST   GREENWICH. 

No  report.  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  schools  in  this 
town,  and  all  the  districts,  except  about  three,  have  new  school 
houses. 


BRISTOL   COUNTY. 

BRISTOL. 

The  schools  here  are  well  systematized,  and  admirably  conduct- 
ed. There  are  no  better  schools  any  where.  The  High  School  is 
excellent. 

WARREN. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  this  town  as  of  Bristol,  and  its  High 
School  is  unsurpassed  in  good  order  and  good  scholarship. 

BARRINGTON. 

This  very  small  town  has  good  schools,  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition.    Report  not  printed. 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  imperfect  sketch  of  reports,  that  the 
towns  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  printing  their 
committees'  reports  as  they  should,  and  that  they  do  not  find  their 
schools  visited  as  they  should.  .These  two  things  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.    More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  moral  character 
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of  the  teachers,  and  to  moral  instruction  in  school,  and  then  ve 
may  safely  expect  that  our  public  schools  will  do  all  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  demanded  of  them ;  that  they  shall  be  most  potent  at- 
sistants  of  the  people,  in  making  all  the  children  of  our  beloved 
State  intelligent,  virtuous,  obedient  to  law,  loyal  to  truth,  energetic 
in  business,  gentle  at  home,  and  useful  everywhere. 

The  following  is  the 

Amount  appropriated  from   General  Treasury  to  the  several 

towns $50,930  52 

Amount  raised  by  town  taxes 98,212  07 

Amount  received  from  registry  taxes 11,184  91 

Amount  received  from  rate  bills 7,393  52 

Balances  from  last  year. 4,693  67 

Total $172,414  69 

Amount  actually  expended  for  support  of  schools,  exclusive  of 

repairs  and  building  of  school  houses $1 67,519  75 

Last  year $148,346  98 

Increase 19,172  77 

Amount  expended  on  school  houses 32,517  75 

Amount  voted  by  towns  next  year 105,664  33 

Last  year   $98,212  07 

Increase 7,452  2C 

Number  of  scholars  taught  in  summer  schools 22.460 

Reported  last  year 22,046 

Increase 414 

Average  attendance 16,467 

Last  year 16,300 

Increase 1 67 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter  schools 26,480 

Reported  last  year 25,893 

Increase 587 

Average  attendance 18,766 

Last  year 19,281 

Decrease 515 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  ^ 
Providence,  September  10,  1857.      ) 


ROBERT  ALLYN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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To  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly : — 

The  Rev.  Robert  AUtii,  late  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  resigned 
his  trust  September  10,  1857.  In  the  absence  of  His  Excellency,  Gov. 
Dyer,  His  Honor,  Lieut.  Governor  Turner,  appointed  William  R.  Watson, 
Esq.  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  till  the  return  of  the  Governor. 

After  the  return  of  the  Governor,  he  tendered  the  appointment  to  the  un- 
dersigned, who  accepted  it,  and  received  a  commission,  bearing  the  date  of 
October  17th,  1857.  He  entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  having  been  essentially  aided  by  Mr.  Watson,  he  has  visited  every 
district  in  the  towns  of  North  Providence,  Johnston,  Cranston  and  Scituate, 
and  nearly  every  school  in  these  towns.  This  visitation,  the  Commissioner 
expects  to  continue,  till  he  has  seen  every  district,  and,  if  possible,  every 
school  in  the  State.  It  gives  him  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
has  been  most  cheerfully  and  most  essentially  aided  by  school  committees, 
trustees,  and  other  friends  of  education  ;  and  that  he  has  received  that  kind 
and  hearty  cooperation,  which  promises  to  make  these  visits  of  far  greater 
value  than  they  could  otherwise  be.  May  he  not  hope  for  such  aid,  and  such 
cooperation,  in  every  part  of  the  State  ?  The  undersigned  deems  it  his 
duty  to  add,  that  till  he  has  made  such  a  survey  of  the  State,  as  shall  make 
him  practically  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  Public 
School  system,  he  ought  not  to  occupy  much  time  in  reporting,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  "  to  the  General  Assembly,  upon  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  schools  and  education,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  KINGSBURY, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Providence,  January  22d,  1858. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor^  and  the  > 
Honorable  the  General  Assetniltf,       ) 

Oentlemen  : — 

In  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  law,  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  our 
Public  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  Report  of  my  predecessor,  made  one  year 
since,  I  was  permitted  to  announce  that  I  had  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  had 
commenced  a  visitation,  which  I  hoped  to  extend  to  every  district, 
and,  if  possible,  to  every  school  in  the  State.  Such  a  visitation,  I 
deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction.  It  gives  mo 
pleasure  to  say  that  this  work  has  been  accomplished.  With  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  districts,  where  the  schools  were  not  in 
session,  and  the  school  houses  were  represented  to  be  similar  to 
othdrs  which  were  examined,  I  have  seen  every  school  house  in 
the  State  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools.  Many  thanks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  and  efficiently  co-operated  with  mo 
in  effecting  this  object. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  at  a  period  of  time, 
when,  by  the  labors  of  my  predecessors  and  others,  our  school  law 
had  been  made  as  perfect  as  any  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  it 
seemed  to  be  my  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of 
our  school  system,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  the  schools 
corresponded  with  the  facilities  provided  by  law  for  their  improve- 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor^  (tnd  the  > 
Uimorahle  the  General  AuetnUp       ) 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  law,  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  our 
Public  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  Beport  of  my  predecessor,  made  one  year 
since,  I  was  permitted  to  announce  that  I  had  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  had 
commenced  a  visitation,  which  I  hoped  to  extend  to  every  district, 
and,  if  possible,  to  every  school  in  the  State.  Such  a  visitation,  I 
deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction.  It  gives  mo 
pleasure  to  say  that  this  work  has  been  accomplished.  With  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  districts,  where  the  schools  were  not  in 
session,  and  the  school  houses  were  represented  to  be  similar  to 
oth(3rs  which  were  examined,  I  have  seen  every  school  house  in 
the  State  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools.  Many  thanks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  and  efficiently  co-operated  with  mo 
in  effecting  this  object. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  at  a  period  of  time, 
when,  by  the  labors  of  my  predecessors  and  others,  our  school  law 
had  been  made  as  perfect  as  any  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  it 
seemed  to  be  my  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of 
our  school  system,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  the  schools 
corresponded  with  the  facilities  provided  by  law  for  their  improve- 


ment.  This  knowledge  could  be  gained  in  no  other  way  so  well  as 
by  visitation  and  personal  observation. 

In  e£fecting  this  object,  I  generally  addressed  a  note  to  the  chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  school  committee  of  a  particular  town,  or  to 
some  other  person  known  to  be  a  friend  to  public  schools,  to  inquire 
when  it  would  be  practicable  for  him  to  aid  me  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  that  town.  Having  learned  this  fact,  I  threw  myself  at 
once  upon  the  efficient  services  of  this  gentleman,  until  the  work  in 
that  town  was  finished.  Sometimes  in  the  larger  towns,  this  labor 
was  divided  between  several  persons ;  but  in  others,  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  not  only  accompanied,  but  also  conveyed  me  to  eveiy 
district  and  to  every  school  house.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  has 
been  no  small  amount  of  personal  sacrifice.  The  farmer  has  left 
his  plough,  the  physician  his  practice,  the  clergyman  hb  parish ;  and 
other  classes  of  men  have  left  equally  important  ancl  pressing  en- 
gagements. Whenever  it  has  been  justified, by  circumstances,  public 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  evenings,  at  such  places  as  were 
most  favorable  for  collecting  numbers.  These  meetings  have  been 
addressed  by  myself  and  others  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
aid,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  been  followed  by  favorable 
results.  An  opportunity  has  thus  been  oflFered  for  the  presen- 
tation and  free  discussion  of  such  topics  connected  with  education 
as  were  of  local  as  well  as  of  universal  interest.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  school  law  liave  been  explained ;  difficulties  have 
been  removed  from  the  minds  of  some  persons ;  parents  have  been 
urged  to  a  more  hearty  co-operation  with  teachers  and  school 
officers ;  information  has  been  given  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
other  places ;  in  short,  all  those  topics  have  been  introduced,  upon 
the  right  understanding  of  which,  the  continued  progress  and  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  public  schools  depend. 

I  have  seen  the  school  houses,  their  locations  and  their  surround- 
ings, and  know,  from  personal  observation,  their  present  condition. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  say,  how  many  of  them  are  really 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  how  many  of  them  ought  to 
be  immediately  repaired  or  supplanted  by  new  ones.  I  have  also  en- 
tered the  schools  and  seen  them  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
I  have  stayed  long  enough  in  each  to  obtain  some  indication  both 
of  the  ability  and  character  of  teachers,  and  the  progress,  lone  of 
feeling  and  character  of  the  scholars.      It  may  be  said,  that  too 


little  time  has  been  given  to  each  school  to  make  the  knowledge 
gained  of  any  practical  value.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
comparatively  short  time  thus  spent  in  each  school,  is  more  valua- 
ble as  a  basis  of  future  action,  than  a  much  larger  portion  of  time 
spent  at  such  examinations  as  take  place  at  the  close  of  a  term. 
A  good  teacher  and  a  good  school  cannot  be  placed  in  a  situation 
so  unfavorable  by  a  short  and  unexpected  visit,  that  there  will  not 
be,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  judge  skillfully,  indications  of 
good  manifesting  themselves  in  many  and  different  directions.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  poor  teacher  and  a  poor  school  cannot  be  kept  on 
their  guard  so  strictly,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  without  in  some  way 
showing  their  true  character.  This  visitation,  as  rapid  as  it  has 
been,  has  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  time  for  an  entire  year ;  and 
since  the  visitation  of  schools  is  only  one  of  the  many  duties  en- 
joined upon  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  it  must  be  evident 
to  all,  that  each  school  can  have  but  a  limited  share  of  time  devoted 
exclusively  to  itself.  Besides,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that 
a  long  and  varied  personal  experience  in  teaching,  gives  me  some 
advantages  in  forming  a  just  though  rapid  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter both  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  long  rides  with  school  officers  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
tion, rendered  necessary  by  such  a  mode  of  visitation,  have  been 
peculiarly  favorable  for  a  free  consultation  upon  every  topic  and 
feature  of  the  school  system.  Such  an  interchange  of  thought  has 
been  serviceable  to  both  parties.  It  has  enabled  me  to  explain 
more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  school  law,  to  suggest  methods  of 
settling  difficulties  and  removing  obstacles  which  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  education,  to  urge  upon  committees  the  importance  of  the 
frequent  examination  of  schools  and  especially  of  a  thorough  and 
careful  examination  of  teachers,  as  a  measure,  upon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  the  real  value  of  our  public  schools  now  depends. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  furnished  me  from  their  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  such  local  information  as  has  been  of 
the  highest  value,  and  yet  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
manner  so  well. 

In  my  visits  to  schools,  I  have  requested  teachers  to  proceed 
in  their  lessons  and  exercises  just  as  they  would  if  no  visitors  were 
present.  One  exercise,  on  this  condition,  is  worth  many  at  set  ex- 
aminations or  on  other  occasions  when  teachers  proceed  to  display 


their  best  classes  and  their  most  gifted  scholars.  It  is  pardonaUB 
in  teachers,  to  desire  their  schools  to  appear  well.  It  is  pardoi- 
able  when  this  desire  leads  them  to  place  before  visitors  the  best 
results  of  their  labors.  But  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  true  knovl* 
edge  of  a  school,  whose  object  is  information  and  not  gratifioatioDi 
will  prefer  to  see  a  school  as  near  as  possible  in  the  condition  ii 
which  it  would  appear  if  there  were  no  other  persons  bat  teachers 
and  scholars  present. 

In  most  of  the  schools  which  I  visited,  I  have  made  short  ad- 
dresses to  the  scholars.  In  such  cases,  I  endeavored  to  8ele<^ 
some  topic  which  was  suggested  by  the  occasion— -one  which  would 
be  of  value  both  to  teacher  and  scholars.  Among  the  topics  thus 
selected  have  been  the  following :  The  importance  of  punctual 
and  regular  attendance ;  habits  of  neatness  and  order ;  careful  pre- 
paration of  lessons;  attention,  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge; 
obedience,  truthfulness,  and  other  features  of  moral  character; — 
all  of  which  are  no  less  important  to  teachers  than  to  scholars. 

I  would  not,  however,  cherish  an  overweening  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  so  rapid  a  survey  of  the 
practical  working  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  The  subject  is 
one  of  too  great  difficulty  to  be  mastered  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time,  and  the  liability  to  error  too  great,  to  justify  a  dogmatical 
expression  of  my  opinions.  I  shall,  therefore,  occupy  less  time  in 
making  a  report,  and  limit  myself,  both  in  the  selection  of  topics 
for  consideration  and  in  the  space  devoted  to  each  topic.  This 
course  I  deem  most  respectful  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  most 
just  to  myself. 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  commenced 
his  labors  in  this  State.  At  that  period,  there  was,  according  to 
his  first  report,  no  systematic  digest  of  the  school  law ;  no  restric- 
tion which  required  the  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
schools,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  State  appropriation ;  no 
provision  for  training  or  improving  teachers  by  means  of  Institutes 
and  Normal  Schools ;  no  check,  to  hinder  districts  from  sub-divi- 
ding till  their  strength  was  vitally  impaired ;  and  no  law  to  prevent 
schools  from  being  kept  in  places  which  were  totally  unfit  for 
school  purposes.  The  school  houses  were,  almost  universally, 
badly  located,  too  small,  badly  lighted,  not  properly  ventilated, 
imperfectly  warmed,  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  not  properly 


adjasted  to  each  other,  not  provided  with  black-boards,  maps, 
clocks,  thermometers,  and  deficient  in  all  those  indoor  and  outdoor 
arrangements  which  promote  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and 
cultivate  delicacy  of  manners  and  refinement  of  feeling.  In  some 
districts,  an  apartment  in  an  old  shop  or  dwelling  house  was  fitted 
up  as  a  school  room ;  and  in  eleven  towns,  the  school  houses,  such 
as  thoy  were,  were  owned  by  proprietors,  to  whom,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  districts  paid  in  rent  a  larger  amount  than  would  have 
been  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  new  and  commodious  school 
house.  After  the  passage  of  the  school  act  in  1 844,  which  author- 
ized districts  to  purchase,  repair,  build  and  furnish  school  houses, 
the  progress  of  improvement  was  so  rapid  that  Mr.  Barnard  pre- 
dicted, that  if  the  same  progress  could  be  made  for  three  years 
more,  Bhode  Island  could  show,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  districts,  more  specimens  of  good  houses,  and  fewer  dilapi- 
dated, inconvenient  and  unhealthy  structures  of  this  kind,  than  any 
other  State.  This  prediction  was  without  doubt  fulfilled,  yet  there 
are  some  school  houses  in  the  State  now,  to  which  Mr.  Barnard's 
unfavorable  description  applies  as  well  to-day  as  it  did  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  may  be  that  the  prediction  itself,  uttered  with  the  praise- 
worthy desire  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  people  of  the 
State,  together  with  the  numerous  compliments  bestowed  upon  us 
by  persons  from  abroad  for  what  was  really  accomplished  in  that 
period,  may  have,  instead  of  producing  the  intended  effect,  lulled  into 
inactivity  and  self-complacency  those  very  districts  which  it  ought 
to  have  aroused.  The  credit  which  is  due  to  those  districts  and 
those  towns  which  did  .improve  their  schools,  has  been  assumed 
as  belonging  to  the  whole  State.  Those  districts  which  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  current  improvements  of  the  age,  so  far  from 
indulging  feelings  of  satisfaction  in  what  others  have  done,  and 
making  it  a  reason  for  their  own  inactivity,  ought  to  be  aroused 
to  action  by  the  simple  fact  alone,  that  they  are  in  painful  contrf^t 
with  the  general  progress.  Rhode  Island  has  done  vfeU.  Sho 
takes  a  high  rank  among  her  sister  states  in  furnishing  the  ^les* 
timablc  privileges  of  a  good  common  school  education  to  ^very 
child  in  the  State.  This  credit,  however,  is  not  due  equally  to  all 
the  towns  and  districts.  It  is  due  in  spite  of  those  toTfns  and 
districts  which  as  yet  remain  comparatively  indifferent. 
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A  large  number  of  our  school  houses  are  creditable  specimeu 
of  school  architecture.     They  are  commodious,  well  arranged,  well 
adapted  to  school  purposes,  furnished  with  maps,  black  boards,  aad 
other  conveniences,  and  some  of  them  are  beautifully  located,  wiik 
good  play  grounds  adorned  with  shade  trees.    Many  of  them  han 
been  erected  at  a  cost  quite  as  great  as  the  means  of  the  districts 
will  justify.    Two  or  three,  perhaps,  have  exceeded  the  ability  of 
the  districts,  so  that  they  are  a  standing  bugbear  to  all  farther 
improvement  in  their  neighborhoods.     They  are  like  expensife 
dwelling  houses,  whose  owners  have  so  crippled  themselves  i& 
building  that  they  cannot  afford  to  live  in  their  houses  after  thef 
have  been  built.     In  respect  to  such  school  houses,  the  standing 
argument  is,  we  have  expended  so  much  money  in   building  our 
house,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tax  ourselves  for  a  good  school 
Happily,  the  number  is  very  small  where  there  is  the  least  ground 
of  complaint  on  this  point.     A  considerable  number  of  the  school 
houses  which  have  recently  been  built  or  repaired,  have  cost  less 
than  what  is  absolute  economy  in  expenditure.     This  U  true  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  struclures,  their  location,  play  grounds, 
out  houses,  fences,  and  especially  their  interior  arrangements.    In 
some  of  the  new  houses  there  are  no  maps,  except  one  of  Rhode 
Island,  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  not  a  single  work 
of  reference,  even  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language.     Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been   done  to  improve  our  school  houses, 
there  are  many  which  are  entirely  unfit  places  for  the  educatiou  of 
children,  since  in  them  these  children  are  to  spend  so  many  of  the 
precious  hours  of  their  lives.     They  are  old,  needing  repairs  even 
for  a  temporary  occupancy ;  cramped  in   size,  with  uneven  floors 
which  allow  a  large  ventilation ;  having  desks  arranged  on  the  sides 
of  the  room,  or  even  in  the  still  more  ancient  method,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  room,  with  the  old  fashioned  slab  seats.     Some  of  them 
are  located  in  the  highway,  where  land  is  not  worth  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  in  the  most  desolate  place  in  the  district,  and  are  destitute 
of  all  attraction  both  without  and  mthin.     It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  progress  of  improvement  has,  within  the 
past  year,  reached  some  of  these  districts.     Several  of  them  have 
repaired  their  houses  or  built  new  ones,  and  two  or  three  districts 
which  have  never  owned  a  school  house  before,  are  now  the  for- 
txmate  owners  of  such  a  structure.    There  is  reason  tQ  l>elievc 


that  there  are  others  which  are  taking  measures  that  will  prove 
successfal  in  securing  the  same  blessing ;  so  that  shortly  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  not  a  district  in  the  State,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess a  creditable  school  house. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  the  great  contrast,  not  so  much  between  the  structure  and 
condition  of  the  school  houses  of  the  different  towns — though 
there  is  here  enough  to  challenge  attention — as  between  the  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  the  school  houses  of  the  same  towns,  and 
sometimes  between  those  of  adjacent  districts.  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Hero  is  the  same  school  law  operating  equally  for  the  good  of 
both,  the  same  school  committee  to  whom  the  supervision  of  each 
is  committed.  In  the  one  district  you  will  find  the  school  house 
beautiful,  commodious,  everything  without  and  within  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  attract  and  win  the  hearts  of  the  young.  In  the  very 
next  district  everything  is  reversed.  Instead  of  attraction,  the 
prevailing  principle,  as  seen  in  the  school  house  and  its  surround- 
ings,.is  repulsion.  Again  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  so?  It  is 
found  on  inquiry,  that  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  wealth  in  both 
districts,  an  equal  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  and  that 
these  children  are  equally  dependent  upon  their  education  for  the 
stations  in  life  which  they  are  to  occupy.  It  may  be  found  that  all 
this  difference  may  be  traced  to  the  activity,  energy  and  liberality 
of  a  single  individual.  May  such  individuals  be  multiplied  till  not 
a  discreditable  school  house  can  be  found  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  in  some  of  the  towns  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  the  school  houses  and  dwelling  houses.  As 
you  enter  these  towns,  the  impression  made  on  your  mind  by  so 
many  excellent,  commodious  and  elegant  dwelling  houses,  is,  that 
there  must  be  not  only  competence  but  abundance,  and  even  great 
wealth.  You  draw  the  very  natural  conclusion,  that  here,  at  least, 
you  will  find  good  if  not  beautiful  school  houses.  In  this  you  are 
quite  liable  to  labor  under  a  mistake ;  for  there  are  towns  where 
the  dwelling  houses  and  out  houses  are  indicative  of  wealth,  and 
yet  the  school  houses  are  among  the  very  poorest  in  the  State. 
Whenever  this  contrast  is  found,  it  is  not  owing  to  want  of  wealth, 
but  of  something  better, — a  knowledge  of  the  true  manner  of  using 
wealth.  Such  a  people  forget  that  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
ways  of  indicating  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  town  is  to  build 
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iritnation  he  may  be  placed.    There  will  be  something,  not  always 
.  easily  definable,  which  will  show  that  superiority.     On  the  other 
7]|And,  want  of  knowledge  or  of  skill,  will  be  apparent  in  spite  of 
/,0zoases,  apologies  or  concealment.     In   speaking  of  teachers,  I 
^jkIqiow  that  great  care  and  discrimination  are  necessary.     They  are 
.ijoeqnired  to  perform  a  most  difficult  work  in  the  most  difficult  cir- 
iiminstances.     The  public  expect  them  to  have  talents  and  attain- 
<  vents  of  the  highest  order,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  remuneration 
Cwhich  persons  of  inferior  talents  and  attainments,  in  other  avoca- 
>jiions,  would  despise.     A  considerable  change  for  the  better  has 
ytaken  place  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  yet  the  compensation  of  teach- 
:  yers  is  now  less  than  that  of  any  class  of  persons  who  require,  for 
-aaccess,  an  equal  amount  of  talent,  education  and  character.  There 
ittre,  in  every  State,  two  classes  of  teachers, — the  permanent  and  the 
.temporary.     The  former  are  engaged  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  latter  are  required  for  our  rural  districts,  where  the  schools 
are  kept  only  a  part  of  the  year.     It  is  with  this  latter  class  that 
there  is  the  greatest  deficiency;  for  there  is  little  to  encourage 
^this  class  to  make  high  attainments  in  knowledge,  unless  they  hope 
by  their  superior  skill  to  be  advanced  to  the  class  of  permanent 
teachers.     In  this  class,  too,  there  is  sometimes  a  short-sightedness 
which  operates  unfavorably  in  regard  to  their  improvement.    They 
can  obtain  schools  readily  with  their  present  acquirements.     Why 
should  they  be  anxious  for  any  further  knowledge  ?    They  forget 
that  there  is  in  society  a  constant  progress,  and  that  those  who 
are  competent  to  instruct,  to-day,  will  not  be  to-morrow,  unless 
they  have  made  corresponding  additions  to  their  stock  of  knowl- 
edge.   Even  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  a  progress  which  will 
ultimately  visit  these  teachers  with  retribution.     They  will  soon  fall 
behind  the  times,  and  be  set  aside  for  those  who  have  been  awake 
to  this  exigency  and  have  prepared  for  it.    Though  there  are  some 
districts  which  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  poor 
teacher,  the  number  is  fast  diminishing.    They  are  like  people  who 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  drink  impure  water  and  therefore 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  pure.    But  this  cannot  long  remain 
so.     A  knowledge  of  the  difference  will  in  each  case,  in  due  time, 
come ;  and  then  the  inferior  will  be  set  aside  as  useless.     To  extend 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  public  schools. 
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good  school  houses  and  maintain  good  schools.  If  such  a  people 
wish  to  give  additional  value  to  their  farms  and  other  property, 
they  can  do  it  much  more  effectually  by  erecting  good  school  houses 
and  sustaining  good  schools,  than  by  building  luxurious  and  showy 
private  residences.  Good  schools  will  add  to  the  pecuniary  value 
of  farms  and  other  property  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  but, 
what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  they  will  raise  the  standard 
of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  The  welfare  of  children 
should  never  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  pecuniary  gain  or  loss* 
There  is  something  infinitely  higher  and  better  than  money — and 
that  IS;  character.  It  is  important  that  districts  should  know,  that 
the  school  committee  of  each  town  have  the  power  to  withhold  the 
appropriation  of  public  money,  till  a  house  is  repaired  or  a  new  one 
built  which  satisfies  them ;  and  that  this  committee  are  unfaithful  to 
the  State,  whenever  they  allow  a  school  to  be  kept,  year  after  year, 
in  an  unsuitable  place,  and  yet  continue  to  make  the  usual  appro- 
priation. But  the  inquiry  is  sometimes  made,  what  remedy  is  there 
if  a  district  do  not  choose  to  repair  or  build,  after  their  house  has 
been  condemned  by  the  school  committee  ?  Let  said  district  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  shall  be  convenient,  and  let  these 
parts  be  attached  to  other  adjoining  districts.  Let  the  people  of 
this  divided  district  be  informed  of  their  liability  to  be  taxed  in 
those  districts  where  they  are  placed,  and  they  will  soon  learn  that 
it  will  be  cheaper,  wiser  and  better  to  repair  or  build  a  school 
house  for  themselves.  The  school  committee,  after  putting  a 
school  house  under  an  interdict,  should  allow  the  district  a  reason- 
able time  for  them  to  repair  or  to  build.  The  district  should  have 
set  before  them  the  full  consequences  of  neglect,  before  the  com- 
mittee proceed  to  use  extreme  measures.  But  the  committee  are 
unfaithful  to  their  trust  when  they  wait  a  longer  time  than  is  really 
necessary. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  teachers  be  provided 
for  our  schools.  A  good  teacher  in  a  poor  school  house  is  a  far 
greater  blessing  than  a  good  house  with  a  poor  teacher.  In  fact, 
a  poor  teacher  is  no  blessing  at  all.  He  is  always  directly  in 
the  way  of  the  employment  of  a  good  one.  My  visitation  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many  teachers.  I  have  seen 
them  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  have  verified  the 
truth,  that  a  good  teacher  will  reveal  his  buperiority,  in  whatever 
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sitaation  he  may  be  placed.  There  will  be  something,  not  always 
easily  definable,  which  will  show  that  superiority.  On  the  other 
hand,  want  of  knowledge  or  of  skill,  will  be  apparent  in  spite  of 
excases,  apologies  or  concealment.  In  speaking  of  teachers,  I 
know  that  great  care  and  discrimination  are  necessary.  They  are 
required  to  perform  a  most  difficult  work  in  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  public  expect  them  to  have  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  the  highest  order,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  remuneration 
which  persons  of  inferior  talents  and  attainments,  in  other  avoca- 
tions, would  despise.  A  considerable  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  yet  the  compensation  of  teach- 
ers is  now  less  than  that  of  any  class  of  persons  who  require,  for 
success,  an  equal  amount  of  talent,  education  and  character.  There 
are,  in  every  State,  two  classes  of  teachers^ — the  permanent  and  the 
temporary.  The  former  are  engaged  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  latter  are  required  for  our  rural  districts,  where  the  schools 
are  kept  only  a  part  of  the  year.  It  is  with  this  latter  class  that 
there  is  the  greatest  deficiency;  for  there  is  little  to  encourage 
this  class  to  make  high  attainments  in  knowledge,  unless  they  hope 
by  their  superior  skill  to  be  advanced  to  the  class  of  permanent 
teachers.  In  this  class,  too,  there  is  sometimes  a  short-sightedness 
which  operates  unfavorably  in  regard  to  their  improvement.  They 
can  obtain  schools  readily  with  their  present  acquirements.  Why 
should  they  be  anxious  for  any  further  knowledge  ?  They  forget 
that  there  is  in  society  a  constant  progress,  and  that  those  who 
are  competent  to  instruct,  to-day,  will  not  be  to-morrow,  unless 
they  have  made  corresponding  additions  to  their  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. Even  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  a  progress  which  will 
ultimately  visit  these  teachers  with  retribution.  They  will  soon  fall 
behind  the  times,  and  be  set  aside  for  those  who  have  been  awake 
to  this  exigency  and  have  prepared  for  it.  Though  there  are  some 
districts  which  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  poor 
teacher,  the  number  is  fast  diminishing.  They  arc  like  people  who 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  drink  impure  water  and  therefore 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  pure.  But  this  cannot  long  remain 
80.  A  knowledge  of  the  difference  will  in  each  case,  in  due  time, 
come ;  and  then  the  inferior  will  be  set  aside  as  useless.  To  extend 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  public  schools. 
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The  teachers  of  this  State,  as  a  body,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect.  Many  of  them  are  well  educated,  and  their  labors  have 
been  orowned  with  eminent  snccess.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  will  sustain  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  teachers  of  any 
other  State.  But  after  making  this  acknowledgment  and  every  rea- 
sonable allowance,  both  in  respect  to  teachers  and  schools,  it  is  my 
duty  to  say  that  the  great  want,  in  the  practical  working  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  is  a  greater  number  of  well  educated  teachera 
Nor  can  the  want  of  a  better  education  always  be  attributed  to  ihem. 
They  are,  many  of  Uiem,  invited  to  teach,  without  having  had  anj 
other  advantages  than  those  which  were  furnished  by  the  district 
school  which  they  have  attended ;  and  perhaps  this  school  has  never 
had  a  teacher  who  might,  in  any  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  model 
teacher.  Young  persons,  therefore,  of  both  sexes,  are  tempted  to 
commence  teaching,  when,  if  they  had  been  well  instructed,  they 
would  see  that  they  ought  to  begin  a  course  of  special  preparation 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  in  this  way,  poor  schools  are  perpetuated, 
and  the  standard  of  teaching  is  kept  low.  Such  teachers  are  usually 
the  last  to  make  any  effort  to  improve  themselves.  Well  satisfied 
with  themselves,  they  are  seldom  or  never  found  at  our  Institutes 
or  other  places  of  educational  improvement.  One  of  the  most 
startling  circumstances  in  the  history  of  teachers,  is  the  fact  that  the 
best  educated  and  most  successful  are  those  who  are  ready  to  make 
the  greatest  efforts  for  their  improvement.  Thus,  the  difference 
which  is  apparent  between  these  classes  of  teachers  at  their  first  set- 
ting out,  is  greatly  increased  by  their  subsequent  conduct ; — the  one 
class  rising  higher  and  higher  by  their  personal  efforts  to  improve, 
the  other  sinking  lower  and  lower,  not  only  by  the  natural  effect  of 
inaction,  but  also  by  the  force  of  contrast  with  those  teachers  who 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  improvement.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  who  engage  in  teaching,  need  the  advantages  of 
a  better  education.  They  should  be  urged  to  undertake  this,  and 
encouraged  in  the  undertaking.  Where  shall  this  higher  education, 
this  preparation  for  teaching,  be  obtained  ?  Shall  it  be  obtained  at 
our  Academies  and  High  Schools  ?  Certainly,  in  many  instances, 
this  can  be  done.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  service  which  these  Institutions  have  rendered  to  the  State, 
simply  in  furnishing  a  better  class  of  teachers.  But  these  institu- 
tions must  have  a  broader  basis  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  mere 
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preparation  of  teachers.  They  must  adapt  their  courses  of  iustruc. 
tion  to  the  minority  of  those  who  resort  to  them.  Something  may 
be  done  by  forming  special  classes  of  those  who  wish  to  teach ;  but 
this  will  be  a  special  work,  and  so  far  as  it  is,  there  will  be  an  en- 
croachment on  the  time  and  attention  demanded  by  the  general 
conrses  of  instruction.  It  will,  therefore,  be  too  great  a  sacrifice 
for  these  institutions  to  make,  while  this  class  of  persons  will  not 
receive  all  the  advantages  which  they  need.  The  attempt  to  engraft 
this  kind  of  instruction  on  existing  institutions  has  everywhere 
proved  a  failure  or  met  with  only  indifferent  success.  It  has  hence 
become  the  settled  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  largest  expe- 
rience and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  on  this  subject,  that  there 
must  be  a  special  agency  for  training  and  preparing  teachers.  This 
agency  is  the  Normal  School,  an  institution  where  none  are  admit- 
ted but  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  Though  regarded  as  an 
experiment  at  first,  success  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the 
Normal  School,  wherever  it  is  the  design  to  raise  the  entire  mass  of 
teachers  to  a  higher  level  of  knowledge  and  character.  The  claims 
of  Normal  Schools,  therefore,  should  be  candidly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. Nor  should  these  claims  be  misunderstood.  Normal 
Schools  are  not  the  rivals  of  colleges  or  even  of  academies.  Nor 
are  they  designed  as  a  substitute  for  either  of  these  institutions. 
Without  infringing  at  all  upon  any  other  institutions,  they  have  an 
important  and  an  appropriate  sphere  of  their  own.  They  meet  a 
demand  from  a  class  of  persons  of  both  sexes  which  cannot  be  met,  or 
is  met  but  imperfectly  in  any  other  way.  Designed  exclusively  for 
those,  who,  wishing  to  teach,  do  not  find  themselves  sufficiently  well 
qualified;  and  having  every  arrangement  with  reference  to  this  end, 
they  have  advantages  which  no  otiier  place  of  learning  can  present. 
This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  our  own  State  Normal  School. 
It  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  it  was  organized.  During  this 
period  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  its 
location  changed,  and  its  appropriation  cut  down.  From  both  of 
these  causes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  immediate  success  has  been 
imperilled.  Yet  it  has  triumphed  over  these  and  all  other  obstacles. 
It  has  already  sent  out,  into  different  parts  of  the  State,  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  to  show  the  value  of  the  training  and  in- 
struction which  are  given  there.  No  one  who  is  competent  to  judge 
of  the  results  which  may  reasonably  bo  expected  of  such  an  institu- 
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tioD,  and  at  the  same  time  who  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
enable  himself  to  be  a  judge  of  these  results,  can  fail  to  give  his  Ter- 
diet  in  favor  of  the  school.  Its  success  has  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  of  its  true  friends. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  a  few  persons  have  at- 
tended this  school  for  short  periods  of  timCi — sometimes  not  more 
than  a  week, — and  have  gone  forth  to  engage  in  teaching  as  Normal 
scholars.  The  failure  of  such  teachers  is  no  more  to  be  charged  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Normal  School,  than  a  counterfeit  bank  bill  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  discredit  of  a  bank  in  high  standing.  The  conn- 
terfeit,  in  both  cases,  is  indirect  testimony  in  favor  of  both  institu- 
tions. There  would  be  no  counterfeits  if  there  were  no  genuioe 
currency.  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  some  individuals  who  have  spent 
a  longer  time  at  the  Normal  School,  have  failed  to  become  good 
teachers.  This  may  be  true,  and  not  diminish  aught  of  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  this  institution.  It  is  a  truth,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
recognized  the  better,  that  some  persons  were  never  born  to  teach. 
They  may  be  very  worthy  and  very  estimable  persons,  and  yet,  by 
natural  temperament  and  organization,  be  wholly  unfitted  for  this 
special  work.  No  Normal  School,  no  institution  of  learning  can 
afford  to  become  responsible  for  the  failure  of  such  persons.  The 
Normal  School  can  make  them  better  teachers  than  they  would  oth- 
wise  become ;  but  that  is  all  it  can  do,  since  it  lays  no  claim  to 
working  miracles.  It  is  important  that  all  who  hire  or  examine 
teachers  that  claim  to  be  Normal  scholars,  should  inquire  for  letters 
of  commendation  from  the  principal ;  and  further,  that  they  should 
be  careful  to  see  how  far  the  commendation  extends,  and  to  what 
particular  department  of  instruction  it  applies.  These  letters  must 
necessarily  be  of  diflFerent  grades.  This  will  arise  from  the  amount 
of  knowledge  scholars  possess  when  they  enter  the  school;  the 
greater  or  less  facility  which  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge; 
and  the  different  lengths  of  time  which  they  spend  in  the  school. 

My  visitation  enables  me  to  bear  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
training  and  instruction  which  are  given  in  our  Normal  School.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  an  instrumentality  in  the  cause  of  public 
schools  which  cannot  be,  at  present,  rightly  estimated.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant,  however,  when  the  people  of  the  State  will  feel  that 
no  money  for  the  promotion  of  education,  is  more  wisely  expended 
than  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Normal  School. 
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They  will  see  that  from  such  an  expenditure,  ihey  are  themselves  to 
reap  special  blessings  which  are  to  come  into  their  own  households. 
This  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Time  must  be  given,  not  only  for 
the  tree  to  be  planted,  but  also  for  its  fruit  to  come  to  maturity.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  other 
human  institutions. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory.  Its 
location  is  not  favorable  for  securing  the  largest'possible  number  of 
scholars ;  but,  at  no  time  since  its  organization,  have  the  courses  of 
instruction  been  more  thorough,  practical  and  elevated.  The  in- 
structors are  all,  not  only  highly  qualified  for  the  particular  situations 
which  they  fill,  but  there  is  among  them  that  happy  blending  together 
of  different  talents,  attainments  and  character,  which  affords  the  best 
possible  guaranty  of  present  and  future  success.  I  must,  therefore, 
bespeak  for  it,  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature  and  the  continued 
regard  of  all  friends  of  public  schools.  Let  it  be  repeated,  that  the 
great  want  in  the  practical  working  of  our  system  of  public  schools, 
is  a  greater  number  of  well  trained  and  educated  teachers.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  where  this  preparation  is  obtained.  If  those 
who  teach,  have  sterling  character,  are  happily  adapted  to  inspire 
children  with  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  excellence,  and  know- 
bow  to  teach  and  govern  a  school,  no  barrier  will  be  placed  in  their 
way  because  they  were  not  trained  in  the  Normal  School.  They 
will  be  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  teachers  and  made  standard  bear- 
ers in  the  march  of  educational  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  teachers  have  not  this  character,  and  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
and  govern,  they  will  not  be  tolerated  in  their  incompetence  be- 
cause they  may  have  attended  the  Normal  School. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  persons  who  seem  born 
to  be  teachers ;  who,  with  very  few  advantages,  will  train  and  edu- 
cate themselves  for  eminent  success.  Their  example  is  often  quoted 
to  show  that  special  training  is  unnecessary.  Now,  these  very  per- 
sons might  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor  by  receiving  such 
special  training.  But  they  will  excel,  whether  so  instructed  or  not. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  majority  of  those  who  are  to  teach.  If  they 
ever  become  successful  teachers,  they  must  have  special  preparation 
for  it.  This  may  be  obtained  at  some  High  School,  academy  or 
college.  But  the  majority  of  those  who  teach,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  need  just  the  training  and  instruction  which  are  afforded 
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at  our  Normal  School.  It  iS;  therefore,  hoped  and  expected  tkt 
school  committees  and  others  will  encourage  and  urge  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  provided 
for  them  by  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  State.  Should  this  be 
done,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  striking  contrasts  now  seen 
in  many  schools,  would  be  seen  no  longer.  The  introduction  of  a 
good  teacher  into  one  district,  would  be  followed  by  the  introdiw- 
tion  of  a  good  teacher  into  every  district  of  a  town,  and  popular 
sentiment  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  end  of  education. 
Then  might  we  reasonably  hope  that  all  would  begin  to  know  that 
education  does  not  consist  in  filling  the  mind  with  facts  and  ideas, 
but  in  drawing  out  and  cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  that  the 
mental  activity  produced  in  school  by  a  good  teacher,  is  somethix^ 
more  than  a  substitute  for  rules  of  order  or  the  infliction  of  penalties ; 
that  dullness  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  teachers,  lead  to  idleness 
and  mischief  on  the  part  of  scholars ;  and  that  if  there  is  mental 
activity  in  a  poor  school,  it  will  chiefly  be  displayed  in  counter^work- 
ing  the  teacher  and  evading  his  laws. 

My  visitation  has  brought  me  into  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
school  committees  of  the  several  towns.  It  may  be  said  of  them, 
in  general,  that  they  are  a  laborious  and  self-denying  body  of  men. 
Nothing  but  a  strong  desire  for  the  public  good,  could  induce  men 
who  are  qualified,  to  continue,  year  after  year,  in  this  office.  Selfish 
and  unworthy  motives  may  sometimes  stimulate  them  to  undertake 
its  duties ;  but  unrequited  labor,  united  with  the  liability  to  be  cen- 
sured for  the  best  eflForts  to  do  right,  will  soon  destroy  the  zeal  of 
such  men.  To  labor  perseveringly  under  difficulties  of  this  nature, 
requires  a  better  motive  than  selfishness.  Faithful  men,  are  also 
liable  to  be  driven  from  this  office  for  their  best  deeds.  Ignorance» 
prejudice,  party  spirit  and  sometimes  avarice,  all  combine  to  remove 
them  from  a  position  which  they  took  with  reluctance  and  which 
they  have  retained  without  reward.  Great  praise  is,  therefore,  due 
to  those  towns,  which  have,  for  a  succession  of  years,  sustained  ex- 
cellent and  faithful  men  in  this  office.  For  the  practical  working  of 
our  system  of  public  schools,  depends  in  a  great  degree,  for  its  suc- 
cess, upon  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns.  Our  school 
wisely  places  in  their  hands  great  powers;  and  to  wield  these 
powers  wisely,  requires  the  best  men  of  every  town.  In  some  of 
the  towns  no  compensation,  even  for  travelling  fees,  is  allowed; 
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and  in  none  is  the  compensation  sach  as  to  be  of  itself  any  indnce- 
ment  to  undertake  the  discharge  of  duties  so  difficult  and  laborious* 
Itj  therefore,  sometimes  happens  that  this  office  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  men.  There  is,  consequently,  as  great  a  con- 
trast between  the  school  committees,  as  there  is  between  school 
houses  and  school  teachers.  While  some  are  using  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools,  others  are  satis- 
fied to  have  them  remain,  at  least,  as  they  are.  It  requires  no  prophet- 
ic gift  to  show  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
results.  The  most  important  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  school 
committee  is  that  of  the  examination  of  teachers.  Our  schools  will 
sever  meet  the  demands  of  the  legislature,  or  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  until  competent  teachers  are  placed  in  every 
school.  Complaints  are  not  unfrequently  made  that  school  commit- 
tees are  unnecessarily  severe  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  that 
they  reject  them  on  trivial  and  unsatisfactory  grounds.  So  far  from 
these  complaints  being  true,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  very  many 
are  allowed  to  teach  who  ought  to  be  rejected.  This  arises  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  thing  to 
pronounce  a  teacher  incompetent,  and  it  is  a  duty  from  which  men  are 
prone  to  shrink.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may  be  much 
ill-feeling  raised  and  party  spirit  excited,  by  such  an  act.  The  orig- 
inal difficulty  is  sometimes  increased  by  another  false  step.  A  teacher 
commences  school  without  examination  and  without  a  certificate.  It  is 
then  urged  that  unless  a  certificate  be  given,  the  school  will  be  broken 
up,  so  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  retained  contrary  to  the  better 
judgment  of  the  committee.  This  should  never  be  done.  No  teacher 
should  begin  a  school  till  he  has  been  examined  and  has  obtained 
his  certificate  of  qualification. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  should  be  in  writing.  It  can  be  so 
conducted  in  writing  as  to  give  teachers  a  better  opportunity  of 
showing  what  they  know,  and  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  the  ex- 
amination can  be  kept  for  future  reference.  Whenever  a  teacher  is 
rejected  for  incompetency,  school  committees  would  have  the  evi- 
dence of  this,  and  by  presenting  it,  could  effectually  put  all  gainsay- 
ing to  silence.  If  school  committees  were  sufficiently  faithful  in  con- 
ducting examinations,  many  incompetent  persons  would  be  induced 
to  make  higher  attainments  in  knowledge  before  they  attempted  to 
teach,  and  the  standard  of  teaching  would  be  raised. 
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It  is  proper,  in  this  connection;  to  speak  of  the  antagonism  vhidi 
sometimes  arises  between  school  committees  and  school  districts. 
The  latter  frequently  act  quite  independently  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  districts  to  assume  the  position  that  if  they  are  united 
in  respect  to  their  school  house  or  the  employment  of  a  particular 
teacher,  school  committees  ought  not  to  differ  from  them ;  that  by  so 
doing  there  is  an  unnecessary  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
districts ;  and  that  all  efforts  of  committees  to  improve  the  school 
or  school  house,  are  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  rights  of 
districts.  It  is  time  that  such  ignorance  should  be  dispelled ;  that 
every  district  should  know  that  the  town  and  the  State  have  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  schools ;  that  such  a  share  in  l^e  man- 
agement is  a  consequent  on  town,  and  especially  on  State  boonty; 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  school  committee  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tricts make  a  wise  expenditure  of  these  public  funds. 

Another  important  duty  which  devolves  on  school  committees,  is 
to  decide  whether  the  school  house  is  a  suitable  place,  or  rather  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  the  education  of  children.  School  commit- 
tees are  the  judges  in  this  matter.  Districts  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
taxation,  either  for  building  a  new  school  house  or  for  repairing  an 
old  one.  Hence  they  will  be  satisfied  with  a  house  and  think  it 
good  enough,  or  pretend  to  think  it  good  enough,  when  no  disinter- 
ested person  would  agree  with  them.  If  a  school  committee,  under 
such  circumstances,  decide  that  the  house  must  be  repaired  or  a  new 
one  built,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  district,  a  storm  of  indignation 
is  raised  against  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
stand  firm  in  every  exigency  like  this,  and  never,  contrary  to  their 
judgment,  to  approve  of  a  house  which  is  unsatisfactory.  Yet  it  is  in 
reference  to  these  two  particulars,  the  approval  of  teachers,  and  the 
approval  of  school  houses,  that  almost  all  the  complaints  arise 
against  school  committees.  People  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
listening  to  these  complaints ;  for  it  is  on  the  faithful  performance 
of  these  very  duties  of  school  committees,  that  we  are  to  reap  the 
rewards  from  the  disbursements  of  the  public  money. 

It  is  proper  to  state  the  points  on  which  districts  and  school  com- 
mittees are  most  frequently  at  issue,  The  committees  are,  by  law, 
required  to  appropriate  public  money  to  all  districts  where  schools 
arc  kept  according  to  law.  The  conditions  required  are  that  a 
school  must  have  been  kept,  at  least  four  monthS|  by  a  teacher  who 
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has  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee, 
that  the  house  must  be  approved  by  the  committee;  and  that  returns 
have  been  made  by  the  district  according  to  law.  If  any  of  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  claims  of  the  district  to  public  money 
are  invalid.  Many  of  the  conflicts  arising  from  this  source,  would 
be  avoided,  if  the  towns  would  build  all  the  school  houses,  and 
authorize  the  school  committees  to  hire  as  well  as  examine  teachers. 
The  provisions  of  the  school  law  would  require  no  modification  for 
this  purpose.  But,  as  a  long  time  may  pass  before  this  measure  will 
he  acceptable  to  the  dififerent  towns,  lot  the  towns  select  their 
best  men  for  this  office ;  remunerate  them  for  their  time  and  travel- 
ing  expenses;  and  not  pass  judgment  upon  their  conduct,  till  after 
a  careful  examination  of  facts.  Let  such  committees  be  retained 
in  office,  and  sustained  in  the  full  discharge  of  their  duties.  When- 
ever this  shall  be  done,  the  schools  will  show  by  their  efficient  care 
and  supervision,  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  the  bounty  and 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

The  topic  of  school  books,  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  its 
practical  bearing  on  our  system  of  public  schools.  There  is  not, 
however,  space  enough  in  this  report  to  consider  the  subject  in  all 
its  relations.  In  some  towns,  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
books  of  every  kind,  and  in  other  towns  there  is  an  equally  lamen- 
table deficiency  arising  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  books.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  worse  for  schools  to  have  no  books 
at  all,  or  to  have  so  many  dififerent  kinds  that  no  two  scholars  have 
books  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  worse  evil ;  be- 
cause if  scholars  have  no.  books,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  need  them. 
But  if  they  have  books  enough,  though  not  of  the  right  kind,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  show  that  others  should  be  procured  instead  of  those  which 
they  have.  Yet,  to  place  a  teacher  in  the  school  in  either  of  the 
above  cases,  is  like  a  farmer  sending  a  man  into  bis  field  to  hoe  corn, 
either  with  a  hoe  without  the  handle  or  with  a  handle  without  the  hoe. 

This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Scholars  should  not  only  be  supplied 
with  books  enough,  but  of  the  right  kind.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  have 
an  entire  uniformity  of  school  books  throughout  the  State ;  but  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  such  uniformity  throughout  every 
town.  This  subject  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  school  committees. 
They  should,  therefore,  give  it  particular  attention,  and  bring  about 
this  desirable  end  as  speedily  as  possible.    They  should  be  cautious 
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and  not  make  changes  without  great  care  and  discrimination ;  and 
then  they  should  insist  that  all  changes^  in  the  several  districts,  be 
made  under  their  direction  and  with  their  entire  approbation. 
School  committees;  in  the  selection  of  books,  should  act  independ- 
ently and  never  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  system  of 
forcing  books  upon  them,  now  so  prevalent  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  remaining  difficulties  in  the  practical  working  of 
our  system  of  public  schools,  are  self-complacency,  or  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done ;  the  unwil- 
lingness of  many  to  bo  taxed,  even  for  the  most  necessary  school 
purposes ;  neighborhood  and  district  quarrels ;  ignorance ;  preja- 
dice ;  party  spirit ;  want  of  parental  cooperation ;  neglect  in  visit- 
ing schools  j  unwillingness  to  have  children  submit  to  suitable  re- 
straint ; — >all  of  which  might  properly  occupy  time  and  space  in 
this  report.  They  are,  however,  difficulties  which  may  be  over- 
come. Much  of  this  has  already  been  done,  and  there  are  many 
things  to  inspire  the  courage  and  effort  required  to  surmount  them. 
Success  already  attained ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  school  houses, 
of  teachers,  and  of  other  instrumentalities ;  the  union  of  good  men  of 
all  classes ;  the  willingness  of  many  of  the  rich  to  be  taxed  for 
schools  ,*  the  importance  of  the  work ;  the  good  to  be  accomplished 
and  the  evil  to  be  shunned  by  the  education  of  the  whole  people ; — 
these  all  combine  to  awaken  zeal  and  strengthen  hope.  Difficul- 
ties are  to  be  expected  in  every  good  work.  Instead  of  disheart- 
ening us  and  paralyzing  our  exertions,  they  should  rouse  us  to 
higher  and  nobler  efforts. 

A  teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Newport,  during  the  first  week 
in  October  last.  As  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  is  bat 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  but  one 
Institute,  and  concentrate  all  our  power  on  this  one.  The  result 
is  thought  to  have  justified  this  decision.  More  than  two  hundred 
teachers  of  the  State  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
undoubtedly,  the  largest  collection  of  our  own  teachers  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  State,  though  the  teachers  of  Providence  were  unable 
to  be  present.  The  members  of  the  Institute  were  most  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  the  people  of  Newport,  and  long  will  the 
teachers  remember  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  school  committee  and 
*  other  citizens,  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant  as  well  as  profita- 
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ble  to  all  who  were  at  the  meeting.  The  instrnction  and 
drilling  exercises  were  given  by  Messrs.  Oolbum  and  Goodwin,  of 
the  Normal  School ;  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University ;  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  who  was  instructor  in  music.  In 
the  absence  of  Prof.  William  Bussell,  who  was  detained  from  being 
present  by  sickness,  F.  B.  Peckham,  Jr.Esq.,  of  Newport  gave  exer- 
cises in  reading  and  recitation,  very  much  to  the  gratification  of 
the  Institute.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Scars,  of 
Brown  University;  George  W.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Rev, 
John  P.  Gulliver,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut ;  and  by  the  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
The  attendance  was  not  only  large,  but  it  numbered  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  the  State. 
Such  a  meeting  must  have  left,  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  were 
present,  a  blessing  to  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the  State.  It 
was  peculiarly  gratifying,  that  so  many  of  the  citizens  of  Newport 
not  only  attended  the  evening  lectures,  but  also  the  lessons  of  in- 
struction which  were  given  during  the  day.  May  they  find  them- 
selves amply  repaid  for  their  kindness  and  liberality,  in  the  health- 
ful impulse  given  to  their  public  schools,  by  this  Institute. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  ''lectures  and 
addresses,  to  be  given  in  the  several  school  districts,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and  improving 
the  schools."  In  accordance  with  this  provision  of  the  law,  lectures 
and  addresses  have  been  given  in  various  places,  and  it  is  hoped 
with  beneficial  results^  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  such 
lectures  to  be  given  in  ^tther  places.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  proviihMi;  and  if  the  resources  of  the  State  would 
justify  it,  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  employing  some  suit- 
able person  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  in  pasning  from  town 
to  town  and  from  district  to  district,  in  addressing  such  assemblies 
as  might  be  gathered  together  on  these  occasions.  But,  as  this  is 
plainly  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
and — from  the  limited  area  of  the  State — a  duty  which  he  can,  to 
a  good  degree,  perform,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  to  lectures,  can  be  expended  in  a  way 
^fhich  will  render  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 

That  every  State  needs  some  periodical  devoted  to   education, 
especially  to  common  schools,  is  a  fact  too   well  established  to 
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need  discussion.  Its  necessity  has  been  so  apparent  to  all  my 
predecessors,  that  they  have  made  considerable  sacrifices,  in  time 
and  money,  in  order  to  sustain  a  work  of  this  kind.  Yet,  with 
these  sacrifices,  they  were  not  able  to  sustain  such  a  periodical  by 
its  mere  circulation.  The  same  is  found  to  be  true  of  similar  peri- 
odicals in  other  states.  New  York  appropriates  $1000  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  "  New  York  Teacher."  Connecticut  appro- 
priates $250  for  two  hundred  copies  of  the  *'  Common  School  Jour* 
nal."  Massachusetts  appropriates  $300  a  year,  for  the  support  of 
the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher."  Pennsylvania  grants  $1 700  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  School  Journal."  Ohio  sends 
a  copy  of  its  Journal  to  each  School  Board ;  Wisconsin,  to  every 
school  district.  Upper  Canada  appropriates  $1800  and  Lower 
Canada  $2000  annually  to  the  support  of  their  respective  journals  of 
education.  At  the  time  of  my  accession  to  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools,  the  "Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster"  had  been 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  an  individaal,  whose  education,  tastes, 
and  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  all  fit  him  to  preside 
over  such  a  Journal.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  know  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sustaining  this  journal  did  not  rest  on  me.  Yet  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  such  a  publication  in  aiding  the 
very  cause  which  it  was  my  duty  to  advance.  It  is  with  regret, 
therefore,  I  learn  that  the  present  circulation  of  the  "School- 
roaster"  will  not  sustain  it,  and  that  without  aid  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. Under  these  circumstances,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
recommend  that  the  provision  of  the  law  ift'r^ga'rd  to  lectures  and 
addresses,  be  so  far  modified  that  a  part  of  the  appropriation  may 
be  expended  for  copies  of  the  "  Schoolmastpr,"  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  The  modification  mi^  be  so  made  as  to 
leave  the  arrangement  to  the  discretion  of  thi^^Committee  on  Eda- 
cation,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools ;  or  it  may  be  made 
specifically  by  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  about  350  rural 
districts  in  the  State,  where  the  advantages  for  information  are 
much  smaller  than  in  the  large  towns  and  cities.  Three  hundred 
dollars  would  send  a  copy  of  the  '( Schoolmaster  "  into  every  one 
of  these  districts ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  way,  could  that  snm 
of  money  be  better  appropriated  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 
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Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  will  now  be  presented.  As  these  reports  cannot 
be  given  in  full,  without  swelling  my  report  to  an  undue  length, 
only  such  parts  will  be  selected  from  any  of  them  as  are  thought 
to  be  of  some  special  interest.  It  will  be  no  part  of  my  object, 
in  this  connection,  to  mete  out  censure  or  praise ;  for  to  do  this 
wisely,  requires  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  our  school  system,  than  it  has  yet  been  my  privilege  to 
gain.  Besides,  direct  praise,  where  praise  is  deserved,  is  not 
always  good  in  its  subsequent  influence ;  and  censure,  even  when 
it  is  deserved,  is  not  always  the  best  mode  of  stimulating  men  to 
make  improvement. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Johnston,  Newport,  Ports- 
mouth, Middletown,  New  Shoreham,  Jamestown,  Gharlestown, 
West  Greenwich;  and  only  reports  in  manuscript  from  Poster, 
Little  Compton,  North  Kingstown,  Coven ty  and  Barrington. 

PBOVIDBNCB. 

During  the  interval  between  the  winter  and  summer  schools  of 
the  rural  districts,  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. Afterwards  I  made  short  visits  to  Boston  and  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  better  acquainted  with  the 
schools  of  those  cities.  The  result  of  these  visits  was  such  as  to 
give  me  increased  confidence  in  the  system  now  established,  and 
which  has  so  long  been  in  successful  operation  in  this  city.  The 
changes  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  classification  and 
gradation  of  the  schools,  will  add  greatly  to  their  efficiency  and 
success.  The  friends  of  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
especially  in  the  villages  and  larger  towns,  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove their  schools,  will  do  well  to  give  the  schools  of  Providence 
a  careful  examination  before  they  proceed  far  in  their  attempted 
improvement.  With  these  brief  remarks,  I  will  now  introduce 
two  extracts  from  the  last  annual  report ;  one  from  the  report  of 
the  school  committee  on  evening  schools,  the  other  from  that  of 
the  Superintendent,  on  the  new  mode  of  arranging  and  grading  the 
day  schools. 

"  The  evening  schools,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  iraportantr  parts 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  have  received  much  attention  from  the 
committee. 
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^  During  the  past  winter,  eight  school^  being  the  number  allowed  hj  the 
city  ordinance,  were  established  in  different  portions  of  the  city.  The  schoob 
continued  for  fifleen  weeks,  and  afforded  instruction  to  above  fifleen  hundred 
pupils,  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  forty  years. 

^'  The  entire  cost  of  tuition  in  these  schools  was  a  little  less  than  twentf- 
five  hundred  dollars,  making  the  average  cost  per  scholar,  for  tuition,  about 
$1  65,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks. 

^  The  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  schools,  for  a  class  in  the 
community  whose  circumstances  compel  their  absence  from  the  day  sdioob, 
is  incalculable.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  during  the  past  winto', 
when  the  general  prostration  of  business,  and  the  want  of  employment,  hsi 
suggested  to  those  who  really  desired  to  be  honest,  other  than  bonorable 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

^^  The  elements  of  an  education  have  thus  been  acquired  by  those,  some 
of  whom,  if  left  in  idleness,  would  have  become  the  inmates  of  our  reform 
school. 

^  The  committee  were  much  gratified,  in  visiting  these  schools,  to  obserre 
the  earnestness  with  which  men,  women  and  children  were  striving  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  common  education.  The  committee  would  therefore  pre- 
sent this  part  of  our  system  of  public  education  to  your  honorable  body,  as 
one  of  the  most  importimt  means  of  improving  that  portion  of  our  cwn- 
munity  beyond  the  reach  of  other  means  of  public  instruction.  For  every 
dollar  expended  u^wn  our  evening  schools,  a  tenfold  return  will  be  received 
in  the  improved  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  city. 

"  For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST, 
JAMES  R.  STONE." 

"  From  tlie  examination  of  the  different  grammar  schools,  there  is  indubi- 
(able  evidence  tliat  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  two  of  the  grammar 
sehool  buildings,  have  very  materially  increased  the  value  and  the  efficiency 
of  these  schools.  All  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  were  expected  when 
th(^se  changes  were  proposed,  liave  been  fully  reaUzed.  The  principals  of 
these  schools,  who  liavc  taught  under  both  systems,  are  very  decided  in  the 
(expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  superior  faciUties  which  these 
schools  afford,  wlicn  compared  with  those  under  the  old  system ;  and  their 
experience  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  hundreds  of  other  able  teach- 
<^rs,  wlio  have  made  a  similar  trial.  I  have  never  known  a  teacher,  who  has 
had  a  good  oj)portunity  of  judging  of  both  systems,  who  has  not  given  his 
(lecided  i)reference  to  the  one  recently  introduced  into  our  schools.  During 
the  la.st  few  years,  this  subject  lias  been  so  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  by 
the  devoted  friends  of  education,  that  it  has  now  become  an  established  prin- 
ciple in  the  grading  and  arranging  of  schools,  that  pupils  can  be  far  better 
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taught,  and  better  governed,  in  rooms  containing  from  fifly  to  sixty  scholars, 
than  thej  can  be  in  rooms  of  one  hundred  and  fiflj  and  two  hundred  scho- 
lars. As  this  subject  was  discussed  somewhat  at  length  in  a  former  report, 
it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  say  more  upon  it  at  present  The  economical 
feature  of  the  new  arrangement,  however,  demands  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tioOk  It  will  be  perceived  that  I  designate  the  arrangement  of  the  schools 
in  the  buildings  that  have  not  been  altered,  the  old  system ;  and  in  the  im- 
proved buildings,  the  new  system.  By  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two,  we  can 
best  judge  which  is  the  most  economical. 

**  By  the  recent  returns  from  the  Prospect  street  and  the  Arnold  street 
grammar  schools,  which  are  under  the  old  system,  it  appears  that  there  are 
892  pupils  in  both  of  these  schools.  And  this  is  about  the  average  number 
for  the  year.  The  cost  of  instruction  alone,  in  these  schools,  is  $4,500  a 
year, — $2,400  being  paid  to  two  principals,  and  $2,100  to  six  assistants. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Elm  street  grammar  school,  which  has  been 
altered  and  placed  under  the  new  system,  is  888,  while  the  cost  of  instruction 
alone,  in  this  school,  is  at  the  rate  only  of  $8,300,  which  is  $1,200  less  than 
is  paid  for  the  instruction  of  but  four  more  scholars  in  Prospect  and  Arnold 
street  grammar  schools.  Here  is  a  gain  of  $1,200  a  year  in  the  cost  of  in- 
struction, while  the  expense  of  the  change  was  but  $1,250.  Some  deduction, 
however,  should  be  made  from  this  amount,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Elm  street  grammar  school  is  now  in  a  crowded  state,  and  has  more  pu- 
pils than  were  contemplated  by  the  change.  This  reduction  will  make  the 
actual  gsdn  to  be  less  than  $1000  a  year.  There  has  been  a  similar  gain  in 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  Benefit  street  grammar  school,  which  is  under 
the  same  system.  There  is  another  fact  that  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count in  this  comparison,  which  is  this :  These  two  buildings  are  now  devoted 
entirely  to  grammar  school  instruction,  and  the  primary  and  intermediate 
pupils  that  were  formerly  in  them,  have  been  furnished  with  accommodations 
elsewhere.  By  this  arrangement,  we  have  secured  additional  accommoda- 
tions, in  both  buildings,  for  more  than  300  grammar  school  scholars.  And 
as  it  costs,  at  least,  two  dollars  more  a  scholar  for  grammar  school  accommo- 
dation, than  it  does  for  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  there  has  been,  in  this 
respect,  a  gain  to  the  city  of  more  than  $600.  So  that  the  whole  amount 
saved  in  one  year,  by  the  alterations,  is  not  less  than  $2,600,  which  is  more 
than  the  whole  expense  incurred.  This  comparison  I  believe  to  be  perfectly 
just,  and  fully  warranted  by  the  facts  in  my  possession.  Had  not  these  im- 
provements been  made,  there  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  in  wards  one  and 
five,  three  hundred  children,  in  every  way  qualified,  both  by  age  and  attain- 
ment, that  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools  in  these  wards. 
And  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  these  children  could  be  provided  for, 
but  by  the  erection  of  one  or  two  new  school  houses. 

**  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  as  an  objectiqn  to  the  new  system,  that  the 
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Elm  street  and  Benefit  street  schools  have  been  excessively  crowded,  and 
that  the  assistants  have  had  a  very  laborious  task  to  perform .  This  is  un- 
questionably true,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  The  assistants  in  these 
schools  are  deserving  of  all  praise,  for  their  faithful  perseverance  in  their 
arduous  work.  But  the  crowded  state  of  the  schools  is  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  change  of  the  system,  but  was  rather  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  business,  by  which  more  than  two  hundred  chiklrcB 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  sought  admission  into  our  schook 
What  was  to  be  done  with  these  applicants  ?  Were  the  doors  of  our  schools 
to  be  closed  against  them  ?  Certainly  not  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  the  time,  was  to  receive  as  many  into  school  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing an  additional  burden  would  be  imposed  on  some  of  the  teachers. 
As  many  of  these  children  have  now  found  new  emplo3rment,  or  left  the  city, 
these  schools  will  be  very  much  relieved  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 
'^  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  as  a  higher  order  of  talent,  and  a  larger  ex- 
perience are  requisite  in  assistants,  under  the  new  system,  than  under  the 
old,  and  as  tlicir  labor  and  responsibility  are  much  greater  than  that  of  as- 
istants  in  the  other  grammar  schools,  they  in  justice  should  receive  a  larger 
compensation. 

D.  LEACH,  Superintendent-" 

NORTH    PROVIDENCE. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  town,  we  quote  the 
following : 

"word  to  parents. 

"  A  school  committee's  report  would  not  be  perfect  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
few  words  of  plain  talk  to  the  parents  of  those  cliildren  who  are  being  edu- 
cated at  our  public  schools. 

"  Any  one  would  suppose  that  some  of  our  district  schools  were  orphan 
asylums,  as  he  could  form  no  idea,  from  the  '  list  of  visitors,'  that  any  of  the 
children  possessed  those  usual  appendages  to  cliildhood,  called  father  and 
mother. 

**  Were  it  not  that  an  *  examination  day '  called  them  out,  the  teacher  would 
oftentimes  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

"  It  is  said  that  parents  have  no  time  to  attend  to  such  miimportant  mat- 
ters, as  the  education  of  their  children  ;  that  the  care  of  providing  for,  and 
looking  after,  their  household,  '  takes  all  their  time.'  Will  any  amount  of 
material  wealth,  that  a  ])arent  can  bestow  upon  his  child,  prove  so  great  a 
blessing  to  him  as  a  virtuous  hesirt,  and  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

"  Can  time  be  better  employed  tlum  in  educating  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual nature  of  a  young  being  ? 
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"  We  only  ask  every  parent  to  answer  these  questions  conscientiously,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  heart  of  the  teacher  will  be  often  gladdened  by 
their  presence,  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

EDWARD  J.  GUSHING,  Chairman." 

SMITHFIELD. 

The  following  abstract  will  show  how  much  may  be  done,  to  ad- 
yanco  the  cause  of  public  schools,  by  manufacturing  corporations, 
when  directed  by  wise,  intelligent  and  liberal  minded  men : 

^  District  No.  32  has  been  higlily  favored.  During  the  year  past,  the 
Lonsdale  Company  have,  with  generous  liberality,  erected  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful school  house,  and  furnished  it  with  the  latest  improvements  in  desks, 
chairs,  apparatus,  &c.  The  house,  at  present,  affords  six  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  schools.  The  primary  and  intermediate  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
will  each  seat  a  hundred  pupils  ;  and  with  each  apartment  is  connected  a 
large  recitation  room.  The  room  used  by  the  high  school,  on  the  second 
floor,  will  accommodate  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars.  There  is,  also,  on  the 
same  floor,  a  beautiful  hall  48  by  46,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  high  school 
whenever  it  shall  be  needed.  The  basement  has  been  divided  into  two 
apartments,  well  lighted  and  furnished,  with  cemented  floors,  washed  walls, 
&c.,  for  play-rooms  for  the  children  in  wet  weather ;  while,  around,  are  ample 
grounds,  neatly  enclosed,  with  out-buildings  —  everything  being  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and  healthful  growth  of  the  children. 
The  house  is  of  brick,  and  every  part  is  finished  in  the  most  substantial  and 
workman-like  manner ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  furniture,  grading,  fences,  bell,  ifec,  &c,  was  but  $6,924  70.  That 
£0  neat,  conunodious  and  substantial  a  building  can  be  erected  at  so  compara- 
tively small  a  cost,  should  encourage  others  to  imitate  their  example.  The 
Lonsdale  Company  deserve  well  of  the  friends  of  education,  for  this  token 
of  their  public  spirit  and  good  taste ;  and  we  trust  they  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid in  the  good  influences  already  going  out  from  those  walls  consecrated  to 
sound  learning.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
teachers  and  trustees,  to  give  the  schools  a  corresponding  character." 

On  the  subject  of  teachers,  and  licensing  them  to  teach,  we 
quote  the  following  just  and  judicious  remarks: 

"  The  committee  may  here  allude  to  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  part  of 
the  duty  assigned  them,  viz. :  the  licensing  persons  to  teach.  In  this  they 
have  aimed  to  please  no  one,  but  to  do  their  duty  ;  nor  are  they  sure  that,  in 
all  cases,  they  have  succee<led.  In  insisting  on  the  minimum  rather  than  the 
maximum,  the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest  qualifications  which  might  rea- 
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sonably  be  expected,  they  may  have  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency ;  for,  as 
water  does  not  rise  above  its  level,  so  our  schools  are  not  likely  to  rise  above 
the  standard  which  is  constantly  placed  before  them  in  their  teacher. 

^  The  appropriations  of  the  town  and  State  are  liberal,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  our  schools  should  not  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  in  our  country. 
True,  it  is  a  work  of  time  and  labor ;  but  it  is  possible  and  desirable ;  and, 
with  proper  effort,  certain. 

^<  For  this,  too  great  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers ; 
and,  when  once  selected,  they  should  be  sustained. 

"  In  adopting,  as  they  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  written  as  well  as 
oral  examinations,  requiring  the  candidate  to  write  both  question  and  answer, 
the  committee  feel  confident  that  in  every  case  of  rejection,  the  written  re- 
sult will  vindicate  the  course  they  have  adopted  and  the' conclusion  at  which 
they  have  arrived. 

^  Sound  scholarship  has  nothing  to  fear  from  thorough  tests,  and  defective 
nothing  to  hope. 

"•  But  more  than  a  knowledge  of  books  is  necessary.  There  should  be  a 
knowledge  oif  subjects  ;  and,  with  all,  aptness  to  teach. 

^^  The  art  of  teaching  is  more  difficult  and  important  than  most  suppose. 

"  Men  do  not  presume  to  practice  law  or  medicine  without  previous  study 
and  drill,  in  the  particular  profession  in  which  they  j)ropose  to  engage  ;  and 
why  should  they  presume  to  teach,  before  studying  the  art  of  teacliing  ? 

"  To  meet  this  great  and  crying  want,  is  the  liberal  design  of  the  State 
Normal  School ;  anil  we  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  a  thorough,  practical  education. 
There,  under  kind  and  experienced  teachers,  may  be  learned  that  most  diffi- 
cult art,  the  art  of  teaching ^i\s  well  as  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

F.  J.  WARNER,  Clerk.'' 

CUMBER  LAND. 

From  tho  report  of  the  Visiting  and  Examining  Committee,  the 
following  quotations  will  commend  themselves  to  all  reflecting 
minds : 

"  The  districts  ouglit  more  generally  to  furnish  the  schools  with  outline 
maps,  and  with  books  of  reference.  Tliere  should  be,  at  least,  a  good  defin- 
ing dictionary  upon  every  teacher's  desk.  Perhaps  if  the  desks  were  also 
supplied  with  the  prescribed  text-books,  with  which  many  of  the  teachers  do 
not  feel  able  to  sujjply  themselves,  upon  every  removal  from  one  town  to 
another,  a  double  service  would  be  rendered,  in  breaking  up  the  habit  of 
borrowing  from  the  scholar  just  when  he  needs  his  own,  and  in  enabling  the 
leach(;r  to  become  familiar  with  the  subject  of  each  day's  lesson,  by  a  little 
previous  study, — a  work,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  much  neglected. 
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^  The  trustees  of  the  various  districts  have,  in  most  cases,  co-operated 
with  the  committee,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  To  them  I 
would  return  my  thanks,  asking  the  favor  that  they  will  request  candidates 
for  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  an  early  examination,  and  that  they 
will  fill  up  and  forward  to  the  sub-conmiittee  the  blank  returns,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 

"IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

"  The  difference  between  the  numbers  of  those  registered  in  our  various 
schools,  and  of  those  in  constant  attendance,  is  suggestive  of  serious  thought  to 
those  interested  in  the  behalf  of  our  school  education.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  desire  has  existed,  and  the  effort  has  been  made,  to  adopt  some  regula- 
tion by  which  a  full  attendance  of  those  <  due  at  the  schools '  could  be  se- 
cured, no  efficient  plan  has  yet  been  tried.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  suggest- 
ing means  to  promote  this  end,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  adopting  them. 
Legislation  upon  this  subject  is  uncommon,  and  the  idea  of  such  a  proceeding 
causes  the  people  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror,  and  cry  out  that  their 
rights  are  being  invaded. 

"  Every  man,  who  pays  a  tax  of  a  dollar,  has  rights  that  are  to  be  respect- 
ed ;  but  the  State,  which  pays  a  tax  of  fiSij  thousand  dollars  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  has  no  rights,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  Voice  in  saying  how 
its  bounties  shall  be  bestowed  and  used ! 

"  All  the  institutions  of  the  State  are  managed  in  accordance  with  certain 
regulations,  deemed  healthy ;  and  the  rights  of  the  jMJople  in  reference  thereto 
are  defined  and  restricted. 

"  The  public  schools  of  our  State  are  established  and  regulated  by  law,  and 
the  people  prove  themselves  inconsistent  when  they  yield  a  willing  obedience 
to  rules  and  requirements  which  look  to  a  common  good  in  other  matters,  but 
protest  agsunst  enactments  for  the  better  and  more  universal  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

**  Whether  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  advisable^  I  do  not  discuss ;  but 
the  necessity  of  discovering  some  remedy  for  this  evil  of  irregular  attend- 
ance, I  maintain.  The  habit  formed  by  the  scholar,  will  be  confirmed  in  the 
man ;  the  ill  effects  of  which  will  be  observed  in  all  the  business  and  social 
relations  of  the  individual.  Beside,  every  absence  from  the  school  incurs  a 
direct  loss  to  the  absentee,  since  no  pupil  can  learn  as  much  by  attending 
school  four  days  in  the  week  as  he  can  in  five  days.  To  be  sure,  each  scho- 
lar, or  parent  of  a  scholar,  can  claim  the  right  to  incur  what  individual  loss 
he  i)leases.  This  argument  has  been  advanced  to  me,  with  the  additional 
one,  that  absences  are  a  benefit  to  the  school,  for  tlw  reason  that  a  school  of 
fr)rty  scholars  will  make  more  rapid  progress  than  one  of  sixty  pupils.  Tni(\ 
jKjrhaps,  if  the  numbers  arc  c^onstant,  but  not  tnie  when^  tin*,  averages  attciul- 
nuce  of  sixty  registered  schokrs  is  reduced  to  forty,  by  the  irregular  attend- 
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ance  of  the  whole  number.  Allow  ten  scholars  to  be  out  of  school  for  a  day, 
and  you  will  find  them  deficient  in  their  double  task  of  the  next  day.  In 
order  to  bring  then  up  in  their  lessons  with  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
the  time  of  the  teacher  must  be  taken  from  the  class,  to  whom  it  bekmga, 
and  given  to  the  delinquents,  to  whom  it  does  not  belong.  Bjthe  time  these 
ten  pupils  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  classmates,  whom  thej  hare 
pulled  back,  another  ten  are  absent,  and  consequently  another  curb  is  placed 
upon  the  class ;  and  so  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  term,  when  the  school  is 
found  deficient  in  the  amount  of  progress  it  should  have  made.  This^  cer- 
tainly, cannot  be  a  benefit  to  the  school,  and  is  my  answer  to  the  argument 
in  favor  of  absences. 

^'  The  loss  incurred  by  each  scholar  is  not,  in  truth,  an  individual  loss, 
since  in  this  way  every  absence  of  a  pupil  deprives  all  the  members  of  the 
school  of  that  which  is  rightfully  their  own  —  time  and  money. 

"  Another  light  in  which  tliis  subject  may  be  viewed,  is  a  pecuniary  one- 
Certainly  the  appropriations  of  the  State  and  town  are  not  charities,  to  be 
used  or  abused,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they  are  sums  expended,  for  which 
an  equivalent  is  expected.  It  is  tacitly  understood  that  these  moneys  shall 
be  expended  for  the  '  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  and  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  State  and  town. 

"  Now,  how  is  this  accomplished?  Are  our  regulations  such  that  this 
money  is  expended  for  the  '  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  ?*  Is  there 
really  any  loss  to  the  town  and  State?  The  following  will  perhaps  fumi!:h 
an  answer  to  these  questions : 


No.    of   wholara 
'  due  at  schoolrt.' 

Ko.  of  (>cholani 
registered. 

Average 
attemL-iucc. 

CoBt  of  edncating 
each  reg.  scholar. 

Cost  of  each  of  are- 
rage  attendance. 

1543 

1328 

909 

$3  61 

85  28 

"  About  one-third,  or  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  registered,  and 
nearly  i'orty-two  per  cent,  of  those  *  due  at  the  schools,*  are  permanently  ab- 
sent. Two  hundred  of  the  cliildren  fail  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  to 
wliieh  they  are  entitled,  and  about  one-third  of  thoss  who  put  in  their  claims, 
are  dej>rived  of  their  legitimate  share  by  their  own  carelessness,  or  the  in- 
consideniteness  of  their  j)arents.  The  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  is 
made  nearly  i\i\y  ]K'r  eent.  higher  than  it  should  be;  or  in  other  words 
thirl v-(lire(?  ]>er  eent.  of  tlic  money  is  so  expended  Jis  to  fail  in  securing  the 
end  desired. 

GEORGE  W.  JENCKES,  M.  D., 

Visit inir  antl  Examinin*;  Committee." 
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BCITUATB. 


Prom  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  town,  we  quote  the 
following  remarks,  on 


u 


PARENTAL    CO-OPERATION  AND   VISITATION   OP   SCHOOLS. 


"  We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  sincere  regret,  that  parents  arc  so 
much  inclined  to  leave  the  whole  business  of  visiting  the  places  where  their 
children  are  undergoing  such  important  discipline,  to  the  committee  alone. 

"  Whenever  they  are  invited  and  urged  to  take  an  interest  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  district  school,  they  will  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  *  we  are 
not  competent ;  we  have  no  time  ;'  and  by  many  such  frivolous  excuses. 

^  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  evil  of  indifference,  parents  must 
awake  and  do  their  duty  ;  they  must  take  an  interest,  a  deep  interest,  in  our 
schools ;  they  must  go  into  the  school-room,  and  in  this  way  demonstrate  to 
their  children  that  they  have  an  interest  there,  and  while  in  the  school-room 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  teacher's  laborious  task,  his 
cares  and  his  trials.     (  The  teacher  does  have  trials.) 

"  Such  visits  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and 
constrain  them  to  exercise  none  other  than  kind  and  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  teacher ;  and  thus,  by  their  presence,  they  will  encourage  the  hearts,  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  both  scholars  and  teacher.     '  Union  is  strength.* 

"  Parents  must  all  be  united  in  the  common  cause  of  education ;  they  must 
aU  pull  together  in  the  same  direction ;  for  whenever  we  find  discord  and 
disagreement  among  parents  and  families,  there  we  see  it  growing  into  a 
party  thing ;  so  it  can  be  readily  seen  that,  after  all  the  teacher's  efforts  to 
have  a  good  scliool,  parents  liave  the  power  to  do  and  undo  for  him,  to  sus- 
tain or  prostrate  all  liis  plans  for  good  discipline  and  successful  teaching,  and 
too  often  is  it  the  case,  that  a  parent's  influence  is  thus  unhappily  j:)er\'ej*tcd. 
A  few  words  of  complaint  against  the  teacher  in  the  children's  hearing,  a 
single  expression  of  willingness  to  '  take  the  part '  of  a  pupil,  should  any 
difficulty  arise,  often  give  serious  inconvenience  to  the  instructor,  and  may 
very  likely  create  the  necessity  for  severity  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
called  for.  Your  committee  are  fully  pereuaded  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  parente,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  contravene  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,  is  ill  judged,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  patriotic 
citizen ;  and  whenever  by  such  interference  his  authority  is  diminished,  or 
his  usefiilness  is  impaired,  while  he  sustains  an  injury,  the  community  sus- 
tains a  greater  one  than  he,  one  which  it  may  be  found  very  dillicult  to 
repair.  On  the  other  hand,  let  all  parents  lend  their  cheerful  aid  to  the  in- 
structors of  their  children,  encourage  their  well-meant  endeavors  to  be  useful 
either  in  instruction  or  discipline,  and  show  that  they  take  delight  in  tluiir  work 
and  its  results.     Take  a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  good  order ;  preach,  every- 
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where,  and  especially  at  home,  the  doctrine  of  thorough  discipline ;  and  abore 
all  exemplify  such  doctrines  in  their  own  practice ;  and  while  they  will  seldom 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  broken  heads  or  purple  stripes,  they  may  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  school  houses  are,  as  they  ever  should 
be,  the  quiet  nurture  rooms  of  those  things  only,  which  ^  are  holy  and  of 
good  report.* 

WILLIAM  S.  KENT,  Cbairman.'' 

GLOCESTEB. 

The  followiDg  remarks,  on  the  moral  qaalification  of  teachers, 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  town,  are  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  hire  or  examine 
teachers : 

"moral  qualification. 

"  A  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  good  manners  and  a  spotless  character. 
If  tliLs  is  required  of  any  man,  it  certainly  should  be  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 
His  cliaracter,  so  conspicuous  and  so  influential,  should  be  a  model  one.  He 
stands  at  the  fountain  of  influence  in  the  youthful  mind ;  and  if  he  has  a 
ffood  cliaracter,  a  liigh  moral  tone  and  influence  will  be  felt  in  all  the  interests 
of  that  coniuiunity  ;  but  if  he  is  low  in  his  tastes  and  moral  habit43,  he  puts  a 
deadly  2^0  ISO  a  into  that  fountain  of  mind,  wliich  runs  down  all  the  streams  of 
society,  polhuing  and  destroying  as  it  goes.  A  teacher  may  have  great  talent 
and  ability  to  instruct,  but  if  he  is  low  and  corrupt  in  his  morals,  that  talent 
only  gives  him  increased  iK)wer  to  pollute  the  too  wayward  imaginations  and 
propensities  of  youth.  To  them,  gilded  vice  is  fascinating,  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  be  shunned.  The  law  of  the  State  demands  *  good  moral  charac- 
ter,' in  those  who  shall  be  employed  at  its  expense. 

"  Article  12,  of  tlu;  constitution  of  the  State,  speaks  of  two  things  as  essen- 
tial to  the  i)reservati()n  of  the  *  rights  and  liberties*  of  the  State,  viz. :  "knoiti' 
ed(jc  and  virtue  ;'  and  virtue,  in  all  languages,  is  defined  to  be  the  practice  of 
nionil  duties  and  abstaining  from  moral  vices.  The  Massachusetts  law  de- 
lines  what  it  means  by  this,  in  its  si^aking  of  the  duty  of  teachers :  *  To 
injpress  on  the  minds  of  the  youth,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred 
n'gard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  hejievolence,  chastity^  temperance^  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  society  ;*  and  also,  '  to  point 
out  to  them  the  evil  of  the  opposite  vices;'  that  is,  the  vileness  of  profane 
hin;;ua«re  and  obscene  song,  the  meanness  of  deception  and  falsehood,  and  the 
delMisemeut  of  intenip(»rate  and  vicious  habits.  By  precept,  and  much  more 
by  cj-.ample,  the  teacher  should  impress  upon  them  these  virtues,  and  warn 
them  of  the  opposite  vices;  without  this,  the  educated  mind  will  only  be  a 
l>ower  for  evil  and  ruin  to  the  State.     While  vile  men  are  clamoring  for 
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teachers  who  will  represent  their  own  vices,  the  Siate^  in  order  to  its  own 
8elf*presenration,  demands  that  its  school  money  shall  be  expended  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue^  and  the  suppression  of  ignorance  and 
vice ;  hence  its  requirement  for  teachers  of  ^good  moral  character/  that  its 
highest  interests  may  be  promoted  and  not  destroyed.  Our  schools  then  must 
be  made  radiant  with  virtuous  and  moral  influences^  and  free  firom  that  pro- 
fime  and  demoraliaing  talk  and  influence  which  now  disgraces  some  of  our 
schools,  especiaUj  in  time  of  recess,  and  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  it 
at  once  and  forever." 

AIsO;  on  refusing  certificates,  the  report  says : 

^  The  committee  have  felt  that  they  must  insist  on  a  higher  qualification  in 
the  teachers,  in  order  to  elevate  the  schools  of  the  town ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  it  has  been  their  painful  duty  to  refuse  certificates  of  qualification  to 
four  persons ;  three  of  these  were  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
simple  elements  of  study  and  the  power  of  illustrating  them,  and  thus  gave  to 
us  evidence  that  they  would  do  the  school  little  or  no  good.  If  persons  will 
not  study  and  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teachings  why 
should  the  State  employ  them,  to  be  drones  in  the  school  room,  and  waste  its 
numey  and  its  mind  ^  Though  they  may  have  taught  before,  in  other  places^ 
and  have  been  to  high  schools,  and  even  to  the  Normal  school,  yet  if  they  do 
not  show  themselves  familiar  with  these  studies  now,  as  much  so  as  some  of 
the  scholars  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  they  are  not  qualified  to  teach  in  this 
town. 

^  The  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  department  of  the  Associated  district, 
was  refused  a  certificate  on  the  ground  of  moral  characUr,  The  third  sec- 
tion of  the  law  says :  '  The  school  committee  shall  not  sign  any  certificate  of 
qualification  unless  the  person  named  in  the  same  shall  produce  evidence  of 
good  moral  character.'  The  conmiittee  have  failed  to  obtain  this  evidence 
which  the  law  requires,  not  only  in  this  place,  but  in  other  places  where  he 
has  taught,  and  there  is  forced  upon  them  the  evidence  of  an  entire  want  of 
it.  The  conunittee  felt,  therefore,  that  they  could  not  renew  his  certificate 
without  violating  their  oath  of  office,  as  well  as  doing  a  great  iigury  to  the 
schools.  Indeed,  the  late  Commissioner,  when  hearing  of  such  conduct  ii| 
one  who  sustains  the  high  office  of  a  teacher,  advised  the  annulling  of  his 
certificate.  They  did  not  annul  it,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  refused 
to  renew  it ;  but  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  contrary  to  the  law,  hired  him 
again,  and  he  consented  to  remain,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  State. 
He  thus  trampled  the  law  under  foot,  and  showed  himself  still  farther  unfit 
for  his  office  of  instructor,  in  teaching,  by  example,  disobediei^co  to  the  law 
of  the  State.  On  page  13,  of  the  Annual  Report  of  1856,  it  says  of  such  a 
teacher :  *  This  practice  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned ;  and  the  person 
so  attempting  to  set  at  naught  the  lawful  authority  of  the  p[uardians  of  th^ 
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interest  and  moralitj  of  the  schools  of  a  town,  certainlj  proves  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  office  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  is  creeping  into  an  office 
of  the  greatest  dignity  and  sacredness,  by  a  species  of  low  trickery ;  and  teacb- 
i^6>  l>y  example,  ere  he  begins  his  duties  of  exacting  obedience  to  rules,  that 
it  is  allowable  and  trustworthy  to  evade  any  rule  or  law  that  stands  between 

himself  and  the  object  of  his  desire.' 

ORm  F.  OTIS, 

THOMAS  IRONS, 

JOB  OWEN." 

BUBBILLYILLE. 

Prom  the  Committee's  report,  we  quote  the  following,  as  a 
source  of  encouragement : 

"  By  referring  to  the  table  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  and  com- 
paring it  with  a  similar  one  in  the  report  of  last  year,  some  very  encour- 
aging results  will  be  noticed.  Instead  of  an  aggregate  of  700  scholars  in 
our  schools  then,  this  table  now  shows  815 ;  and  instead  of  an  average  of 
423  for  the  former  year,  we  have  580  for  the  school  year  just  closed.  These 
figures  not  only  show  an  increased  aggregate  and  average,  but  indicate  a 
better  ratio  between  the  aggregate  and  average  for  the  latter  than  for  the 
former  year.  They  are  of  vital  import  and  significance,  and  ought  to  stimu- 
late the  friends  of  education  to  lend  their  aid  in  still  increasing  these  num- 
bers, and  providing  still  more  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  those  now  fitting 
themselves  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  No  investments  arc  safer,  none  }>jiy 
a  higher  per  centage  than  those  made  in  this  direction.  In  tlus  way  much 
may  yet  be  done,  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  appropriations,  by  improve- 
ment in  our  school  houses  and  their  surroundings,  and  by  a  manifestly  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians.  Let  them  visit  and 
examine  the  schools  with  as  much  interest,  promptness  and  punctuality  as 
they  would  any  operations  carried  on  at  their  expense. 

"  Reference  to  our  notice  of  the  individual  districts  will  also  show  that  an 
unusual  number  of  teachers  have  been  re-employed.  This  is  the  true  policy. 
So  long  as  teachers  are  successful,  let  their  services  be  secured,  if  possible. 

SAMUEL  O.  GRIFFIN,) 

OLIVKB  A.  INMAN,       y  School  Committee." 

ISAAC  STEERE,  ) 

TIVERTON. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Tiverton,  the  following 
paragraph  will  harmonize  with  the  maxim,  "  that  wc  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.'* 

^  The  committee  have  beQn  pleased  to  see,  during  the  past  winter,  in  some 
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of  our  schools,  men  older  than  themselves,  attending  as  pupUs.    We  believe 

it  to  be  a  good  idea,  for  men  who  have  no  other  business,  to  attend  school, 

and  by  their  influence  and  example,  thus  aid  the  cause  of  education,  while 

improving  their  own  minds.     Many  young  persons  leave  school  at  the  time 

they  might  be  most  benefited  by  attending. 

JOHN  T.  COOK,  ) 

ISAAC  C.  MANCHESTER,  S^  Committee." 

ISAAC  D.  MANCHESTER,  ) 

PALL    RIVER. 

The  Committee,  in  the  following  paragraph,  touch  gently  upon 
a  diflSculty  which  appertains  to  the  school  systems  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  States : 

"  It  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  whether  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  public  schools  is  not  really  needed.  So  long  as  the  '  district '  system  pre- 
vails, so  long  must  the  rapid  improvement  of  schools  be  retarded.  The  pre- 
sent system  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  yet  each  district  retain  its  indi- 
vidual interest  in  property.  The  employment  of  teachers  might  be  devolved 
upon  the  committee  ;  and  they  might  also  be  instructed  to  grade  the  schools 
with  reference  to  the  quahfications  of  scholars,  and  thereby  save  some  ex- 
pense. 

ELIHU  GRANT,       ) 

F.  A.  BOOMER,         ^Committee." 

WM.  CONNELL,  Jr.,  ) 

SOUTH    KINGSTOWN. 

Among  the  several  references  to  the  Normal  School,  we  present 
the  following,  from  the  report  of  this  town : 

"  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  trustees  to  procure  good  teachers? 
those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  their  entire  business,  as  it  has  been  made 
too  much  a  transient  occupation ;  and  we  advise  all  such  persons  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School,  which  is  calculated  expressly 
to  complete  them  in  the  studies  necessary  for  them  to  understand,  and  to  dis- 
cipline them  in  the  best  modes  of  government. 

L  M.  CHURCH,  Chairman." 

WESTERLY. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  the  Superintendent's  report,  re- 
fers to  an  evil  which  is  not  confined  to  this  town.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  all  school  committees  will  set  themselves  "  vigorously" 
to  its  correction. 

^  The  great  fault  in  our  schools  generally,  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  large 
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number  of  classes  requiring  tlie  particular  care  of  the  teachers.  For  Aii 
cause,  the  teachers  are  able  to  allow  only  a  iew  nmiutea*  attentioa  to  etck 
class,  at  the  time  of  recitation.  In  most  of  the  schools^  the  recxtationfl^  kh 
du^g  the  scholars  learning  the  letters  and  syllahificatkm  and  writing,  af^ 
rage  from  thirty  to  forty,  at  least,  per  diem,  and  this  equally  in  the  scfaocii 
which  number  the  fewest  and  those  which  number  the  most  scholars. 

^  This  great  fault  has  proceeded,  in  part,  &om  the  extensive  variety  of 
text-books  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  by  teachers,  (wfao^ 
having  studied  particular  books,  are  partial  to  the  same,)  ccmtrary  to  thekw, 
and  without  observation,  or  at  least  without  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of 
trustees  and  visitors.  The  committee  have  taken  hold  of  this  evil  vigonmslj, 
and  have  endeavored  to  rid  the  schools  of  these  unlawful  text-bo(^  and  to 
require  the  teachers  to  use  only  such  books  as  are  authorized  by  the  ndes 
of  the  committee. 

THOMAS  H.  VAIL,  Superintendent.'' 

NORTH    KINGSTOWN. 

The  subject  of  uniformity  in  textbooks  is  spoken  of  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing manner,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee : 

"  Much  advantage  has  resulted  already  from  adopting  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books, whereby  the  schools  have  been  better  classified,  and  a  more  marked 
and  thorough  improvement  is  apparent,  than  in  the  faulty  classification,  con- 
sequent upon  the  variety  of  text-books  used  during  the  past  few  years ;  and 
we  believe  greater  good  will  result,  by  stricUy  adhering  to  such  regulations 
in  future. 

A.  M.  THOMAS,  Chairman, 
NICHOLAS  N.  SPINK,  Secretary." 

HOPKINTON. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  we  quote  the  following,  upon 
important  points : 

"  Whenever  practical,  we  think  there  is  much  gained  by  keeping  up  the 
same  system  of  discipline,  under  the  same  teacher,  throughout  the  year. 
But  we  find  that,  in  most  instances,  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  past  year, 
and,  consequently,  the  advancement  has  not  been  as  much  as  otherwise ;  for 
until  a  new  teacher  can  learn  the  actual  condition  of  his  school,  and  the 
scholars  learn  him,  the  progress  of  his  school  is  retarded,  and  the  actual  los? 
is  more  than  is  usually  imagined. 

"  Upon  the  examination  of  our  registers,  we  observe  an  increased  average 
daily  attendance ;  and  also  the  number  of  visits  from  parents,  teachers  and 
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others ;  and  thoee  schools  that  have  been  thus  most  &Yored,  have  made  the 
gteaXest  progress  in  their  studies.  The  benefits  arising  from  visiting  schools, 
to  the  pupils,  is  hr  more  than  is  often  supposed,  even  bj  parents  themselves. 
It  gives  encouragement  to  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  incites  them  to  a  spirit 
.  of  emulation.  Thej  double  their  diligence,  to  make  their  school  more  and 
more  interesting,  at  each  succeeding  visit, 

^  The  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of  text4xx>ks  in  our  schools,  is  without 
question  ;  and  we  regret  to  have  to  refer  to  the  innovation  several  of  the 
districts  have  made,  upon  the  school  regulation  relating  thereto.  It  is  much 
easier  to  encourage  and  introduce  new  text-books  into  the  schools,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  teachers  or  others,  than  to  bring  about  a  uniformity 
after  the  system  is  once  broken  up.  The  committee  labored  for  years,  to 
complete  the  system,  and  no  teacher  should  encourage  the  introduction  of  any 
text-book,  without  the  approbation  of  the  school  committee. 

^  The  large  districts,  we  believe,  would  receive  great  profits  for  the  outlay, 

if  they  would  employ  assistant  teachers.      It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 

teacher  can  give  that  thorough  instruction  to  hispupil^,  that  may  be  supposed 

he  ought  to,  when  we  place  him  in  a  room  of  seventy  scholars,  with  twenty 

recitations,  to  be  heard  in  six  hours.    It  is  enough  to  drive  an  intelligent 

teacher  wild,  thus  to  be  placed.     How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  an 

assistant,  that  each  scholar  may  have  that  attention  which  we  expect,  when 

we  send  our  children  to  school.     We  hope  that  this  subject  will  receive  the 

attention  of  those  districts. 

N.  K.  LEWIS,  ) 

G.  H.  OLNEY,  y  Committee." 

O.  B.  IRISH,     ) 

WARWICK. 

From  the  Superintendent's  report,  we  take  the  following  re- 
marks, on  "  order :" 

*•  In  most  of  your  schools  order  has  been  maintained.  Some  few  teachers 
know  how  to  govern  a  school,  without  preparation.  With  others  it  is  not  so. 
The  knowledge  of  school  government  is,  in  general,  as  necessary  a  study  as 
fiteraiy  qualification^  Normal  instruction  ought  to  be  secured  by  every  one 
who  would  be  a  good  teacher.    This  preparation  is  sadly  neglected. 

**  All  the  failures  in  the  order  of  a  school  do  not  fall  exclusively  on  the 
teacher.  *  Troubles  in  districts'  have  a  bad  influence  in  the  schools,  where 
they  exist  The  members  of  the  districts  talk  unwisely  about  the  difficulties 
befi^re  their  children.  These  are  not  slow  to  become  the  partisans  of  their 
friends.  The  spirit  excited  is  carried  into  school.  Two  or  three  cases  of 
this  description  have  existed  in  your  schools  within  a  few  months. 

^  Parents  are  not  always  judicious.     They  think,  of  course,  that  their  own 
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children  are  faultless ;  that  they  will  not  lie,  will  not  deceive,  will  not 
misrepresent.  The  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  correct  one  of  this  stamp. 
The  scholar  carries  his  story  home.  The  parent  believes  it.  He  ooDsdii 
not  the  teacher.  The  child  is  supported  at  home.  The  evil  is  angmentei 
Both  the  school  and  scholar  are  injured.  When  this  state  of  things  exists, 
no  school  can  prosper.  K  parents  would  see  the  teacher,  and  inquire  into 
the  facU,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  parents  would  approve  of  tk 
teacher's  course.  ' 

B.  PHELON,  Superintendent" 

COVENTRY. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  pre- 
sents their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  common  school : 

"  Companitively  few  can  avail  themselves  of  the  high  school,  academy  or 
college.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  well  taught,  properly  disciplined  com- 
mon school,  at  wliich  all  can  acquire  a  thorough  primary  education.  We 
would,  tlierefore,  suggest  that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
that  none  be  employed  except  such  as  are  competent,  intellectually  and 
morally,  to  guide  and  develop  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

JOSEPH  TILLINGIIAST, ) 

HENRY  S.  VAUGHN,         }-  Committee." 

BENJAIVON  V.  GALLUP,) 

BRISTOL. 

From  the  Committee's  report  we  take  the  following  extract: 

•*  On  the  whole,  in  the  review  of  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  du> 
ing  the  past  year,  the  committee  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  there 
has  be(;n  very  little  to  disturb  their  harmony  and  quiet  progress,  either  in 
discipline  or  instruction.  The  town  have  been  commendably  generous  in 
their  appropriations ;  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  make  a  wise  and 
impartial  distribution  of  the  funds  committed  to  their  trust ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  ea(?h  district  has  been  satisfied  with  the  apportionment.  These 
twelve  separate  schools,  located  in  the  different  neighborhood^?,  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  the  different  ages  and  attainments  of  children,  governed  and  taujHit 
by  (lualifiod  instructors,  and  j)assing  under  tlie  monthly  super\asion  of  the 
eonunitte(.',  cannot  but  exert  a  constant  and  powerful,  though  noiseless  in- 
Huenc(r,  upon  the  minds  and  the  morals  of  the  rising  genenition.  They  aw, 
and  should  be  so  considered  by  every  one,  the  brightest  ornament  connected 
with  our  munic^ipal  institutions.  Tliey  are  permanent  blessings.  Like  the 
tree  of  life  i>lanted  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  they  yield  tbc^ir  fruit 
every  montli,  and  the  leaves  thereof  ai*e  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.     Our 
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schools  do  not  alternate  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  an  ever  fluctuating 
commerce.  During  these  days  of  financial  embarrassment  and  distress,  the 
families  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  fall  back  upon 
them  as  the  most  profitable  resort  for  their  children  when  the  avenues  to 
labor  and  business  are  closed  up.  Need  we  offer  to  our  fellow  citizens  any 
further  inducements  to  cherish  and  sustain  these  most  precious  bequests  of 
the  founders  of  our  republic,  these  pillars  of  American  freedom,  though  the 
public  resources  are  straitened  ?  Which  of  these  schools  can  you  spare,  that 
it  may  be  disbanded  ?  They  are  now  filled,  and  some  of  them  are  overflow- 
ing. Nay,  will  there  not  be  a  demand  upon  your  committee  of  next  year, 
to  provide  enlarged  accommodations,  for  the  increasing  numbers  knocking  at 
the  school  room  door,  rather  than  to  curtail  them  ?  We  submit  the  whole 
subject  of  the  future  prosperity  of  our  public  schools,  to  the  wise  considera- 
tion of  the  freemen  of  the  town,  who  well  know  their  worth,  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  tliat  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  will  be  pursued  in 
the  future  that  has  characterized  their  doings  in  the  past. 

THOMAS  SHP:PARD,  Chairman, 
JONATHAN  D.  WALDRON,  Secretary." 


In  the  tables  of  statistics,  which  are  subjoined,  an  approxima- 
tion to  exactness  is  all  that  is  claimed.  Till  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  returns,  which  should  be  made  from  the  districts  to 
school  committees,  and  from  the  school  committees  to  the  Com- 
missioner, these  tables  cannot  secure  an  accuracy  which  is  perfectly 
reliable.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  blanks  which  are  furnished 
to  school  committees,  are  adapted  only  to  rural  districts,  where 
summer  and  winter  schools  prevail,  and  not  to  those  schools  which 
continue  throughout  the  year.  In  making  up  the  tables,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  same  numbers  have  been  inserted  for  both  summer 
and  winter. 

By  referring  to  the  Financial  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  tax  voted  for  the  next  year  is  less,  by  $14,391  44,  than 
it  was  last  year.  This  difi'erence  is  owing  to  the  diminished  sums 
TOted  by  Providence,  Newport,  Portsmouth  and  Tiverton ;  while 
Glocester,  Exeter,  Charlestown,  Hopkinton,  West  Greenwich  and 
Warr<5n  have  increased  their  appropriations.  By  referring  to  the 
Tables  of  School  Statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the  schools.     This 
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was  owing  to  the  financial  troubles  of  tlie  oonntryy  bj  which  n 
many  persons  in  our  manufacturing  districts  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  circumstauoe, 
that  so  many  of  these  young  persons  and  children  were  induced  te 
improve  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  to  attend  school. 

Amount  appropriated  from  the  General  Treasury  to  the  several 

towns $49,996  8t 

Amount  raised  by  town  taxes 107,021  M 

Amount  received  from  registry  taxes 10,162  ^ 

Amount  received  from  rate  bills 5,250  95 

Balances  from  last  year 28,080  U 

Total  resources $195,512  74 

Last  year 172,414  69 

Increase 23,098  05 

Amount  expended  on  school  houses 43,085  16 

Last  year 32,517  7i 

Increase  over  last  year 10,567  41 

Amount  voted  next  year 91,272  89 

Last  year 105,664  33 

Decrease 14,391  44 

The  number  of  scholars  taught  in  smnmer  schools 25,682 

Reported  last  year 22,046 

Increase 3,636 

Average  attendance 19,240 

Last  year 16,467 

Increase 2,773 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter  schools 29,081 

Last  year 26,480 

Increase 2,601 

Average  attendance 21,506 

Last  year 18,766 

Increase 2,740 

Respectfully  submitted  : 

JOHN  KINGSBURY, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 


Office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 

Providence,  January,  1859. 
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REPORT 


To  HU  Excellency  the  Ghvemar,  and  the  \ 
HonorcMe  the  General  AseenMy.  ) 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  the  month  of  Juno  last,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive;  at  the 
hands  of  the  Goyemor  of  this  commonwealth,  a  commission  to 
that  office  which  makes  it  mj  duty  to  report  annnally,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly, ''  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
of  education,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. ' 

During  the  month  of  July,  I  visited  a  few  of  our  schools,  but  I 
goon  found  that  the  approach  of  the  summer  vacation  had  so  re- 
duced the  attendance,  that  the  number  of  scholars  brought  under 
my  supervision  fell  far  below  the  number  usually  present  I  there- 
fore concluded  to  postpone  further  visitation  until  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn  sessions.  This  I  should  have  resumed  early  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  sickness  of  a  very  alarming  character,  of  a  member  of 
my  family,  made  it  my  plain  duty  to  remain  by  the  bedside ;  so  that 
it  was  not  until  October  that  I  felt  at  liberty  to  enter  again  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  Since  then,  my  time  ha»  been 
completely  occupied  in  this  direction. 

During  the  last  three  months,  besides  attending  to  the  labors  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  details  of  the  office  business,  which  are  by 
no  means  trifling,  I  have  visited  more  than  one  hundred  rural 
school  districts,  passing  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  each 
school;  noticing  the  general  condition  of  the  school  and  the  house, 
observing  the  method  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  offering 
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sach  snggestions  and  remarks  as  the  circnmstances  seemed  to  re- 
quire. I  have  also  addressed  meetings  of  the  citizens  in  more  than 
half  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  npon  various  topics  of  educationil 
interest.  These  visits  and  addresses  I  propose  to  contimie  imtii 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  State  is  made. 

The  visits  of  your  Commissioner  have,  without  ezceptioni  been 
received  with  cordiality  and  respect.  Committees,  tmsteos  and 
parents  have  made  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  personal  sacrifice, 
to  render  them  pleasant  and  profitable.  And  what  is  most  grati- 
fying, these  attentions  were  bestowed,  not  from  any  motives  of 
personal  regard,  but  were  evidently  the  result  of  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  an  earnest  desire  fiBiith- 
fully  to  discharge  important  trusts  committed  to  those  who  have 
the  supervision  of  our  free  schools.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
while  this  is  the  most  agreeable,  it  is  also  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  Commissioner's  labor.  Personal  intercourse  with  parents 
and  school  officers  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  removing  those 
wrong  impressions  and  prejudices  against  our  school  organization, 
which  so  impede  its  working  progress ;  and  of  securing  that  inter- 
change of  opinion  and  sentiment  so  essential  to  the  most  beneficial 
results.  Remove  from  the  office  this  imperative  duty,  and  yon 
render  it  almost  a  nullity.  Deprive  our  school  system  of  this  effi- 
cient agency,  and  you  take  out  one  of  the  stones  from  its  founda- 
tion. This  remark  will  of  course  be  understood  as  applying  to 
the  o^e  in  its  design. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional progress,  by  ignorance,  prejudice  and  malice,  its  advance- 
ment in  our  State  has  been  marked  and  steady.  If  we  compare 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  with  all  their  appendages  and 
dependencies,  with  what  it  was  only  ten  years  since,  the  result 
will  be  found  to  have  realized  all  reasonable  expectations,  though 
it  may  have  failed  to  satisfy  our  earnest  desires.  It  will  certainly 
assure  us  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain ;  and  that  our  ex- 
penditures in  this  regard,  have  been  a  most  economical  invest- 
ment. 

If  it  is  anything  to  have  caused  the  removal  of  those  miserably 
dilapidated  structures,  illy  arranged,  deficiently  lighted,  imperfect- 
ly warmed,  and  every  way  forbidding,  for  school  houses  judiciously 
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!  located,  tastefully  constructed,  conveniently  arranged,  fully  lighted^ 
r  comfortably  warmed  and  properly  ventilated,  at  once  an  ornament 
I  and  a  use,  then  has  something  been  gained.  If  it  is  anything  to 
have  discarded  those  awkward  compendiums,  which  were  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help,  and  to  have  supplied  their  places  with  well- 
arranged,  well-illustrated  and  simplified  school  booksy  then  has 
something  been  gained.  If  it  is  anything  to  hove  secured,  in  some 
good  degree,  teachers  whose  mental  and  moral  capacities,  habits, 
tastes  and  requirements,  united  to  professional  zeal  and  dignity, 
qualify  them  for  their  high  vocation,  then  has  something  been 
gained.  If  a  more  careful  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
school  committees  and  trustees,'  has  taken  the  place  of  careless- 
ness and  neglect;  if,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians,  a  more 
earnest  spirit,  and  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  has  taken  the  place  of  utter  apathy  and  ignorance, 
then  have  we  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  educational  advancement. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  we  have  so  much  cause  for  congratula- 
tion and  encouragement,  there  are  some  things  remaining  to  re- 
gret and  to  correct.  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  of  any 
remarks  which  I  may  make  upon  the  defects  of  individual  parts  of 
our  school  system,  that  I  disclaim  all  personal  imputation ;  and 
while  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  any  imperfection  in 
the  working  process,  I  rejoice  io  be  able  to  assure  you'  that  what 
deserves  praise,  exceeds  by  far  all  that  receives  censure. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

One  great  fault,  in  very  many  of  our  school  houses,  is  that  they 
are  too  small.  They  are  not  only  deficient  in  length  and  breadth, 
but  especially  in  hight.  As  I  entered  many  (^f  them,  they  gave 
me  the  impression  that  the  building  committees  had  ascertained 
the  exact  number  of  scholars  in  the  district, — ^had  computed  into 
how  narrow  a  space  they  could  be  stowed,  and  had  then  built  ac- 
cordingly. Parents  should  remember,  that  the  crowding  so  many 
healthy,  active  lungs  into  such  limited  spaces,  soon  vitiates  the  air 
in  spite  of  the  best  arranged  ventilation.  Circulation  is  disturbed, 
the  cheeks  become  flushed,  the  hands  and  the  feet  are  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  and  restlessness  and  inattention  are  the  inevitable  results. 
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Pale  fjEtces  and  withered  forms  every  day  tell  U3  bow  sadly  it 
neglect  the  physical  comfort  of  our  children.  Narrow  limita  con* 
pel  too  compact  an  arrangement  of  the  desksi  so  that  tho  ddldm 
cannot  have  that  freedom  of  motion  so  essentiaji  to  ease  and  con- 
fort,  during  a  half-day's  confinement  to  a  sitting  posture.  Tk 
passages,  between  the  desks,  are  also  too  iwrrow,  and  the  spin 
for  a  platform,  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  is  either  occupied  by  aeati, 
or  is  so  limited  as  to  bring  the  class  for  recitation  too  near  the 
black-boards.  In  this  last  particular,  nearly  all  our  school  honaeB 
need  remodeling.  It  is  very  essential,  to  promote  facility  in  gov- 
erning and  instructing  a  school,  that  a  liberal  space  be  left  at  the 
rear  of  the  desks,  for  a  recitation  platform,  upon  which  the  reci- 
ling  class  may  be  elevated,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  teacher 
a  command  of  it  and  the  school,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  most  of  our  school  houses  are  placed  too  near  the  public 
way,  occasioning  a  constant  annoyance,  both  to  the  teacher  a&d 
the  taught.  When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  most 
impressible  period  of  the  lives  of  our  children  is  passed  within  the 
walls  of  the  school  house,  and  how  closely  their  history  and  des- 
tiny are  connected  with  early  impressions,  we  can  hardly  be  too 
solicitous,  that  these  places  of  their  resort  shall  be  so  located, 
and  so  constructed,  as  to  exert  the  most  favorable  influences  upon 
their  moral,  intellectual  and  soci9.1  nature.  The  habits,  tastes, 
and  sentiments  of  the  children,  are,  in  a  few  years,  to  become  the 
manners,  the  institutions,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation.  The  chubby, 
mischievous,  frolicsome  boys  of  18€0  are  to  be  the  dignitaries  of 
state  of  1890. 

In  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  the  first  consideration  should 
be  its  location,  with  reference  to  convenience,  economy  and  taste. 
It  should  be  placed  where  the  greatest  number  may  receive  the 
best  accommodation,  and  where  the  grading  and  fencing  can  be 
secured  at  an  economical  expenditure.  I  have  seen  several  houses 
where  the  outlay  for  grading,  more  judiciously  expended,  would 
have  added  another  foot  to  the  bight  of  the  building,  and  a  pro- 
portionate increase  to  its  other  dimensions,  and  have  attached  to 
bare  walls  and  a  naked  exterior,  such  embellishment  as  would 
have  rendered  both  more  attractive  and  more  useful. 

I  would  have  every  school  house  placed  upon  some  dry  and  re- 
tired  spot,  where  this  is  practicable,  as  it  is  in  all  our  rural  dis- 
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tricts.  Let  it  be  properly  elevated,  of  ample  dimeneions  for  tke 
easy  accommodation  of  the  namber  designed  to  occupy  it.  Let 
taste  and  cnltore  characterize  all  its  es:ternal  and  internal  arrange- 
ments. Let  it  present  ^finished  appearance — ^the  grounds  spacious, 
well  arranged,  and  neatly  inclosed,  and  if  the  grateful  shade  of 
trees  does  not  already  fall  upon  the  spot,  do  not  fail  to  set  them, — 
of  such  kinds  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  secure  a  rapid  and 
permanent  growth.  The  school  house  should  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive place  in  the  district.  Parents,  trustees  and  school  committees 
have  yet  to  learn  what  a  mighty  moral  agency  lies  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  school  houses.  With  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  office,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  painful  contrast  in 
many  places  between  the  character  of  the  private  residences  and 
the  public  school  houses.  While  the  former  were  spacious,  taste- 
iul  and  often  elegant,  indicative  of  culture,  wealth  and  comfort,  the 
latter  were  meagre,  awkward  and  unattractive, — anything  but  a 
complimentary  reflection  upon  the  whole  neighborhood.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  that  children  sent  from  such  homes  to  such  houses,  should 
feel  a  prejudice  against  the  school^  and  all  its  connections  and  as- 
sociations ;  that  they  should  sometimes,  almost  unconsciously,  ask 
themselves  if  such  is  a  part  of  the  ''  beauttfvl ''  system  of  education 
which  their  parents  and  teachers  are  never  done  talking  about  ? 
Children  believe  what  they  see. 

Besides,  good  school  houses  invite,  if  they  do  not  create,  good 
teachers.  Every  such  teacher  knows  that  a  miserable,  tottering, 
filthy  building,  with  its  gaping,  uneven  floor,  broken  and  dirty  ceil- 
ing, clattering  windows,  shrunken  and  unhinged  doors,  backless 
and  shamefully  disfigured  seats^ — ^is  &ot  the  place  to  elevate  the 
minds,  tKe  morals  or  the  manners  of  pupils,  who  are  cruelly  de- 
graded by  any  such  associations.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
there  are  only  a  few  such  relics  of  by-gone  days  remaining,  a  dis- 
grace to  the  district,  the  town  and  the  State.  Miserable  and  con- 
tracted buildings,  that  had  long  ago  outlived  their  usefulness,  are 
fast  yielding  to  substantial,  ample,  and  often  elegant  structures. 
The  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  change;  and  attractiveness^  both  in  location  and  struc- 
ture, is  beginning  to  secure  .a  proper  consideration.  Bald  build- 
ings and  sites  innocent  of  everything  but  rocks,  ferns  and  barberry 
bushes,  are  getting  out  of  demand  for  educational  purposes.    Im- 
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provement  in  school  famiture  is  no  less  important  than  improre- 
ment  in  the  houses  themselves,  and  the  very  reasonable  rates  at 
which  such  furniture  can  now  be  obtained,  should  induce  every  & 
trict  building  a  new  house,  op  remodeling  an  old  one,  to  furnish  it 
Single  and  double  desks,  with  iron  frames  and  separate  stools  « 
chairs,  should  take  the  places  of  those  awkward  contriyances  irtiA 
have  annoyed  and  deformed  so  many  of  our  precious  youth. 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEES. 

And  here  I  would  say,  in  the  very  beginning,  that  I  hardly  know 
of  a  body  of  men,  who,  taken  as  a  whole,  perform  so  great  sn 
amount  of  public  labor,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort 
and  means,  and  for  so  small  a  return  of  emolument  and  honor. 
For  this  state  of  things,  our  rural  districts  deserve  the  severest 
censure.  The  vital  importance  of  the  active  labors  of  a  competent 
school  committee  to  the  present  and  prospective  well  being  of  a 
town,  seems  to  be  altogether  overlooked ;  and  the  office^  in  many 
cases,  is  left  to  itself,  without  recompense  or  reward.  The  sena- 
tor, the  representative,  the  treasurer,  the  overseer  of  the  public 
way, — even  he  whose  only  duty  is  to  look  after  the  cattle  in  ihe 
street,  often  elicit  more  interest  at  the  suffirages  of  the  town,  than 
do  they  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of  a  future  State.  In 
many  districts  which  I  have  visited,  I  have  been  obliged  to  repeat 
the  question  more  than  once,  before  I  have  ascertained  who  the 
school  committee  were.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  should  receive  tne  appointment,  who  are  in  no  way 
qualified  rightly  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office. 
The  wonder  is,  that  there  are  so  few  of  this  class.  For  justice 
compels  me  to  testify,  that  in  a  majority  of  the  towns,  those  who 
constitute  the  school  committees  are  those  who  represent  most 
honorably  the  educational  interest;  men  of  intelligence,  culture, 
zeal,  and  remarkable  self-devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education.  They  are  the  leaven  which  is  to  change  the  lump,— 
the  salt  which  is  to  redeem  the  mass ;  men  of  elevated  sentiments, 
of  strong  intellect,  of  sound  judgment,  and  fot  the  most  part,  of 
correct  taste ;  men  who  know  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and 
who  have  a  practical  conception  of  the  essential  prerequisites  for 
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acquiring  it ;  men  who  are  not  moved  bj  praise  or  censnre,  but 
who  push  right  on  to  duty,  irrespective  of  aids  or  obstacles ;  men 
who  are  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  their  object,  u  e.  the  right  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  State. 

All  this  they  are,  and  all  this  they  do,  without  honor  or  profit. 
Their  only  reward  is  the  inward  consciousness  of  duty  done.  For, 
in  some  of  the  towns,  they  do  not  receive  that  honorable  considera- 
tion to  which  their  position  entitles  them ;  nay,  they  are  allowed 
no  compensation,  nor  even  reimbursement.  The  law  requires  that 
the  committees  shall,  "  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  visit  every 
public  school  in  the  town,  at  least  twice  during  each  term,"  (and 
every  faithful  committee  will  do  it  as  often  as  this.)  In  many  of 
the  towns  this  would  require  a  period  of  from  five  to  thirty  days, 
during  the  year,  and  an  expenditure  of  from  five  to  twenty  dollars ; 
and  yet  for  all  this  labor  and  sacrifice,  very  many  of  our  com- 
mittees receive — ^nothing.  And  when  any  compensation  is  allowed, 
it  rarely  equals  the  wages  of  a  common  day  laborer.  To  the 
question  often  put^ — *^  How  much  are  you  paid  for  visiting  the 
schools  ?  " — the  reply  in  many  cases  has  been, — ^"  Neither  money  nor 
thanks ;" — and  it  is  not  a  strange  experience,  that  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  have  been  just  in  proportion  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
obligation ;  and  often,  when  after  repeated  years  of  such  gratui- 
tous service,  the  propriety — ^not  to  say  justice — of  some  compen- 
sation has  been  gently  and  respectfully  suggested,  the  competent 
and  the  faithful  have  been  dropped  for  the  ignorant  and  the  indif- 
ferent, to  the  shame  and  permanent  injury  of  every  such  district. 
This  ou^ht  not  so  to  be.  The  ofSce  of  school  committee  is  the 
most  useful,  the  most  responsible,  and  should  be  considered  the 
most  honorable  office  in  the  gift  of  the  town.  It  should  only  be 
filled  by  thoroughly  competent  men  $  and  when  filled,  it  should  be 
sustained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  by  a  reasonable 
compensation,  and  an  efficient  and  hearty  colaboring. 

While  I  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  most  of  our  school 

committees  are  of  the  character  described,  I  regret  to  add,  that 

there  are  a  very  few  cases  of  utter  inefficiency  and  neglect  on  the 

part  of  such  committees.    I  have  found  schools  that  had  not  been 

visited  by  a  single  member  of  the  committee  for  entire  terms,  a 

manifest  neglect  of  a  legally  enjoined  duty.     Committees,  so  neg- 
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ligent  of  this  duty,  may  justly  be  suspected  of  carelessness  in  tibe 
discharge  of  some  other  obligations. 

School  committees  are  set  as  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  (nr 
school  houses,  and  the  law  imperatively  requires  of  them,  that  thej 
see  to  it,  that  no  immoral  or  intellectually  incompetent  teachoi 
ever  enter  them.  Every  such  school  oflScer  should  have  a  proper 
estimate,  a  distinct  conception,  and  a  practical  apprehension  of 
the  object  and  range  of  the  common  school  system.  There  should 
be  no  complimentary  certificates.  Positive  merit  should  be  He 
inexorable  requirement  of  every  school  committee.  Life,  energy, 
t€u:tj  zeal  in  the  profession,  should  be  among  the  essential  pre- 
requisites of  every  certified  teacher.  Neither  is  it  enough  that 
he  possess  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge — ^he  should  also  hi;?! 
the  facility  of  imparting  knowledge ;  and  these  are  by  no  meani 
concomitant ;  many  an  accomplished  scholar  would  make  but  ai 
indifferent  teacher. 

Teachers  should  learn,  emphatically,  from  our  committees,  tbt 
school  houses  are  not  designed  as  places  of  reft^e  for  the  indolent 
and  the  ignorant  The  scores  who  make  application  to  teach  ht- 
cause  they  are  too  lazy  or  too  illy  qualified  to  succeed  in  any  otii^ 
business,  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  neither  strengthened  or  elevated  by  their  presence, 
and  that  it  is  not  ambitious  of  any  such  accession  to  its  ranks. 

The  teacher  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  agency 
for  moulding  the  tastes  and  manners  of  a  generation  coming  np 
out  of  the  morning  of  its  existence,  fair  as  the  sky,  broad  as  tlie 
land,  and,  unless  rightly  directed,  more  terrible  than  an  arm?. 
School  committees  should  see  to  it,  that  no  one  of  slovenly,  awk- 
ward or  vulgar  habits,  be  placed  as  a  model,  before  our  children. 
They  have  no  right  to  employ  one  who  is  unjust,  immoral,  idle  or 
irreligious.  The  teacher  should  be  the  exponent  of  those  external 
expressions  which  are  indicative  of  justice,  industry,  kindness  and 
benevolence.  He  should  zealously  cultivate  in  those  committed  to 
his  charge,  those  virtues  and  affections  which  are  the  charm  and 
joyousness  of  social  life.  The  vast  importance  of  competency  in 
these  particulars  does  not  yet  receive  that  consideration  which  the 
law  contemplates,  and  which  the  future  well  being  of  our  children 
demands.  "  The  morals  and  the  manners  "  of  teachers  should  be 
matter  of  solicitous  enquiry,  and  after  these  will  come  the  equally 
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mportant,  and  perhaps  not  so  easily  determined  question; — ^the 
kbilitj  rightly  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  young  intellect,  and 
;o  store  it  with  knowledge, — ^with  truth. 

These  moral  qualities  referred  to,  include  something  more  than 
^he  absence  of  gross  immorality;   they  include  something  more 
^han  the  practice  of  virtue  for  its  advantage ;  they  are  intended  to 
imply  a  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.    Again,  they  include  not 
3nly  the  practice  of  virtue,  but  the  disposition  and  the  power  to 
inculcate  it.     The  teacher  should  embody  a  moral  power  in  his 
e^ery  person ;  so  that  in  all  his  teachings,  of  what  kind  soever,  there 
shall  be  a  normal  and  beautiful  earnestness  coming  fresh  and  vital 
from  a  full  conviction  of  principles  declared,  as  the  light  flows 
Aown  from  the  sun.     Nothing  short  of  this  genuine  sincerity  will 
spve  to  his  teachings  that  moral  value  and  power,  far  beyond  any 
reach  of  mere  logical  force,  or  of  the  "  most  exquisite  verbal  felici- 
ties."    And  the  text-book  to  assist  him  in  this  great  and  impera- 
tive duty,  must  be  the  Bible  ;  not  as  a  narrow  book  of  sectarian 
theology  J — ^NEVEB 1  but  as  a  broad,  full  hand-book  of  historical  exam- 
ple, of  moral  precept,  of  revealed  truth,  of  Christianity.    I  would 
have  no  man  a  teacher  of  youth  who  does  not  accept  all  this  of  the 
Bible;  and  far  distant  be  the  day  when  its  sacred  pages — ^^  reveal- 
ing God  and  his  supremacy,  man  and  his  accountability,  holiness  as 
essential  to  happiness,  eternity  and  immortality, — shall  be  excluded 
from  our  common  schools.    And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  HaH,  occasioned  by  the   death  of  Horace 
Mann.     Moreover,  his  emphatic  approbation  of  a  normal  school 
in  this  conuectioQ,  will  receive  the  hearty  response  of  every  right 
minded  man.    After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  moral  qualifi- 
cations in  our  rulers,  he  says : — 

^  At  present,  I  would  weigh  these  truths,  and  extend  these  remarks,  with 
referenoe  only  to  a  single  class  of  legislative  and  executive  men-^^^thoee 
whom  we  call  teachers-— or,  by  a  larger  name  as  commonly  used,  though  in 
&ct  the  same,  JBdueators.  It  is  an  immense  class,  viewed  in  its  first,  profes- 
sional character.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  class,  growing  in  numbers  and 
power.  The  enlarging  circle  of  sciences  and  varied  branches  of  study  com- 
ing to  be  considered  essential ;  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  seminaries  of^ 
every  kind ;  the  high-sounding  names  taken,  and  honors  given,  by  new  as 
well  as  old  institutions  of  learning ;  the  rigid  requirements  of  some  and 
superficial  training  of  many;  the  time  demanded  for  continuous,  ambi- 
tious and  exhausting  study,  with  the  extended  vacations  from  all  study, 
indicate  how  difierent  is  the  office  of  teacher  now,  from  that  of  teacher 
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ligent  of  this  dutj;  maj  justly  be  suspected  of  carelessness  in  tin 
discharge  of  some  other  obligations. 

School  committees  are  set  as  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  our 
school  houses,  and  the  law  imperatively  requires  of  them,  that  thej 
see  to  it,  that  no  immoral  or  intellectually  incompetent  teachers 
ever  enter  them.  Every  such  school  ofScer  should  have  a  proper 
estimate,  a  distinct  conception,  and  a  practical  apprehension  of 
the  object  and  range  of  the  common  school  system.  There  should 
be  no  complimentary  certificates.  Positive  merit  should  be  the 
inexorable  requirement  of  every  school  committee.  Life,  energy, 
tactf  zeal  in  the  profession,  should  be  among  the  essential  pre- 
requisites of  every  certified  teacher.  Neither  is  it  enough  tiiat 
he  possess  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge — ^he  should  also  have 
the  facility  of  imparting  knowledge ;  and  these  are  by  no  meam 
concomitant ;  many  an  accomplished  scholar  would  make  but  an 
indifferent  teacher. 

Teachers  should  learn,  emphatically,  from  our  committees,  that 
school  houses  are  not  designed  as  places  of  reft^e  for  the  indolent 
and  the  ignorant  The  scores  who  make  application  to  teach  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  or  too  illy  qualified  to  succeed  in  any  other 
business,  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  neither  strengthened  or  elevated  by  their  presence, 
and  that  it  is  not  ambitious  of  any  such  accession  to  its  ranks. 

The  teacher  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  agencj 
for  moulding  the  tastes  and  manners  of  a  generation  coming  up 
out  of  the  morning  of  its  existence,  fair  as  the  sky,  broad  as  the 
land,  and,  unless  rightly  directed,  more  terrible  than  an  army. 
School  committees  should  see  to  it,  that  no  one  of  slovenly,  awk- 
ward or  vulgar  habits,  be  placed  as  a  model,  before  our  children. 
They  have  no  right  to  employ  one  who  is  unjust,  immoral,  idle  or 
irreligious.  The  teacher  should  be  the  exponent  of  those  external 
expressions  which  are  indicative  of  justice,  industry,  kindness  and 
benevolence.  He  should  zealously  cultivate  in  those  committed  to 
his  charge,  those  virtues  and  affections  which  are  the  charm  and 
joyousness  of  social  life.  The  vast  importance  of  competency  in 
these  particulars  does  not  yet  receive  that  consideration  which  the 
law  contemplates,  and  which  the  future  well  being  of  our  children 
demands.  "  The  morals  and  the  manners  "  of  teachers  should  be 
matter  of  solicitous  enquiry,  and  after  these  will  come  the  equally 
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important,  and  perhaps  not  so  easily  determined  question, — the 
ability  rightly  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  young  intellect,  and 
to  store  it  with  knowledge, — ^with  truth. 

These  moral  qualities  referred  to,  include  something  more  than 
the  absence  of  gross  immorality;   they  include  something  more 
than  the  practice  of  virtue  for  its  advantage ;  they  are  intended  to 
imply  a  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.     Again,  they  include  not 
only  the  practice  of  virtue,  but  the  disposition  and  the  power  to 
inculcate  it.     The  teacher  should  embody  a  moral  power  in  his 
very  person ;  so  that  in  all  his  teachings,  of  what  kind  soever,  there 
shall  be  a  normal  and  beautiful  earnestness  coming  fresh  and  vital 
from  a  full  conviction  of  principles  declared,  as  the  light  flows 
down  from  the  sun.     Nothing  short  of  this  genuine  sincerity  will 
give  to  his  teachings  that  moral  value  and  power,  far  beyond  any 
reach  of  mere  logical  force,  or  of  the  "  most  exquisite  verbal  felici- 
ties."   And  the  text-book  to  assist  him  in  this  great  and  impera- 
tive duty,  must  be  the  Bible  ;  not  as  a  narrow  book  of  sectarian 
theologyy — ^neveb  1  but  as  a  broad,  full  hand-book  of  historical  exam- 
ple, of  moral  precept,  of  revealed  truth,  of  Christianity.    I  would 
have  no  man  a  teacher  of  youth  who  does  not  accept  all  this  of  the 
Bible;  and  far  distant  be  the  day  when  its  sacred  pages — ^^  reveal- 
ing God  and  his  supremacy,  man  and  his  accountability,  holiness  as 
essential  to  happiness,  eternity  and  immortality, — shall  be  excluded 
from  our  common  schools.    And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hatl,  occasioned  by  the   death  of  Horace 
Mann.     Moreover,  his  emphatic  approbation  of  a  normal  school 
in  this  connection,  will  receive  the  hearty  response  of  every  right 
minded  man.    After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  moral  qualifi- 
cations in  our  rulers,  he  says : — 

<<  At  present,  I  would  weigh  these  truths,  and  extend  these  remarks,  with 
reference  only  to  a  single  class  of  legislative  and  executive  men— »tho0e 
whom  we  call  teachers-— or,  by  a  larger  name  as  commonly  used,  though  in 
fact  the  same,  JBducatars.  It  is  an  immense  class,  viewed  in  its  first,  profes- 
sional character.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  class,  growing  in  numbers  and 
power.  The  enlarging  circle  of  sciences  and  varied  branches  of  study  com- 
ing to  be  considered  essential ;  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  seminaries  of^ 
every  kind ;  the  high-sounding  names  taken,  and  honors  given,  by  new  as 
well  as  old  institutions  of  learning ;  the  rigid  requirements  of  some  and 
superficial  training  of  many;  the  time  demanded  for  continuous,  ambi- 
tious and  exhausting  study,  with  the  extended  vacations  from  all  study, 
indicate  how  difierent  is  the  office  of  teacher  now,  from  that  of  teacher 
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or  master  even  half  a  century  ago ;  and  indicate  also  the  large  place 
that  this  province  of  mind  and  of  society  ahneady  covers.     Whatever  else 
is  thought  of  these  changes  and  demands,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
greater  pains  are  taken  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  edacators,  thas 
formerly.    Infant  minds,  the  most  impressible  of  all,  and  calling  for  the  most 
wisdom  if  not  intelligence,  are^not  so  readily  left  to  teachers  who  have  never 
been  taught,  and  whose  only  reason  and  qualification  for  teachmg  maybe  an 
inability  to  do  anything  else.     Instead  of  this  strange  theory  or   thoagfatles 
practice,  our  age  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  and  institation 
the  most  needed  and  most  valuable,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  yet  tried — that 
designed  to  teach  the  teachers,  and  train  them  for  their  work,  as  men  and 
women  are  trained  for  every  other  work  under  the  sun.    If  men   think  thi» 
normal  scheme  a  mere  fancy  or  tax,  and  it  shall  therefore  be  abandoned,  a 
step  backward  will  be  taken^  and  a  mistake  perceived  too  late,  as   blind  and 
pernicious  as  that  of  cutting  down  the  compensation  of  educators,  weakening 
and  degrading  the  whole  calling.    It  need  not  be  assumed  that  everything 
new  in  this  department  is  wise,  or  all  that  some  may  deem  it.     But  we  maj 
and  will  assume  that  the  human  mind,  in  child  or  youth,  is  the  last  instru- 
ment or  material  that  should  be  subjected  to  the  blows  of  a  bungler,  the 
slight  of  a  trifler,  the  heartlessness  of  either  a  mechanical  or  tyrannical  mas- 
ter.   When  every  other  profession  and  common  crafl  are  demanding  higher 
qualifications,  and  more  and  more  patience  of  time  and  toil,— strange,  verilj, 
if  this,  which  governs  the  action  of  mind  on  mind,  which  decides  the  charac- 
ter of  a  generation,  and  moulds  the  institutions,  alike,  of  learning,  govern- 
ment and  religion,  is  to  be  the  one  least  honored,  least  rewarded,  and  worst 
filled.     Such  policy  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  law  of  Grod  ;  least  of  all 
with  that  law,  so  old  and  comparatively  rude,  as  some  say,  which  requires 
that  all  rulers  shall  be,  at  the  least,  '^  able  men,"  though  placed  only  over 
bodies,  property,  and  temporal  peace. 

But  the  law  demands  more — this  and  every  law  of  God ;  and  we  pass  to 
the  higher  requirement  Rulers  of  the  mind,  intellectual  legislators,  and 
moral  governors,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be  religiwLS  men — men  of  truth, 
fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness.  Frame  an  argument  for  requiring 
this  of  civil  rulers,  and  it  has  ten-fold  force  as  applied  to  this  higher  grade. 
For  we  hold  the  Educator  to  be  above  kings  and  pontifis  all,  both  in  the 
kind  and  compass  of  his  power ;  and  if  true,  in  dignity  and  divine  right* 
Have  men  and  nations  so  believed  and  declared  ?  Only  theoretically,  if  at 
all ;  never  practically  and  consistently.  And  this  is  one  cause  of  the  slow 
progress  of  mind  and  truth  toward  the  ascendancy  designed  and  promised  to 
them.  Not  only  has  this  sublime  and  profound  work  of  educating  deathless 
minds  been  left  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilled :  it  has  been  subjected,  yet 
more  blindly  and  fatally,  to  undisciplined  tempers  and  unreligious  workers. 
Not  purposely,  do  we  mean, — not  consciously,  it  may  be ;  but  earelesslj, 
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and  with  such  thoaghUessness,  or  indifference,  or  sectarian  jealousy,  as 
amount  to  criminal  neglect     I  do  suppose  that  under  the  earlj  rule  and  vir- 
tual theocracy  of  the  world,  in  the  best  days  of  Judaism,  and  in  the  best 
portions  even  of  Grentilism,  more  attention  was  given  to  what  was  regarded 
as  the  religious  character  of  those  constituted  teachers  of  youth,  than  has 
been  generally  given  in  the  Christian  age,  especially  in  modem  times.    Not 
only  is  the  intellectual  demand  put  before  the  spiritual  in  the  choice  of  teach- 
ers, not  only  are  fashionable  seminaries  preferred  to  the  useful,  but  there 
has  come  to  be  a  virtual  exclusion  and  prohibition  of  religious  tuition.    This 
is  particularly  true  of  our  much  applauded,  and  in  many  respects  admirable, 
public  school  system.     Open  to  all  sects,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  forbid  the 
religious,  and  almost  moral  element.    Now,  if  this  be  necessary,  the  more 
momentous  the  need,  the  more  palpable  the  obligation,  to  place  over  the 
whole  system,  in  its  government,  discipline  and  instruction,  from  the  primary 
to  the  collegiate  grade,  men  of  truth,  men  of  GU)d,  whose  spirit,  character 
and  whole  influence  shall  of  themselves  religiously  impress,  and  spiritually 
elevate,  the  whole  mass  of  mind,  morality  and  aim  falling  under  their  in- 
struction.   No  irreligious  teacher,  no  ungovemed  temper,  no  narrow,  timid, 
abject,  selfish  souls,  should  be  suffered  to  make  and  leave  their  miserable 
impress  upon  that  multitude  of  minds,  which  are  to  rule,  if  not  fashion,  the 
coming  centuries.     Be  as  earnest  as  you  will,  strict  or  liberal,  to  keep  out 
dogmatism  and  Jesuitism  from  your  army  of  educators  and  world  of  learners ; 
but  if,  in  your  zeal  or  indifference,  you  keep  out  Christ  and  Christianity,  as 
truth,  spirit,  principle  and  power,  impulse  and  aspiration,  you  educate  for 
earth  only,  and  that  ruinously.    The  danger  cannot  be  overrated.    The  mag- 
nitude of  the  responsibility  and  duty  is  surpassed  by  no  other.    A  thousand 
considerations,  which  we  cannot  and  need  not  name,  make  it  imperative  on 
all  Christian  communities,  that  they  elect  Christian  men  for  this  highest  of 
all  trusts — ^  able  men,  such  as  fear  GU)d)  men  of  truth,  hating  covetous- 
ness.'" 

The  teacher  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  head,  but  with  the 
heart.  The  will  is  to  be  disciplined ;  the  moral  and  social  sensi- 
bilities are  to  be  norsed  and  matured ;  the  lower  appetites  and 
propensities  are  to  be  controlled ;  conscience  is  to  be  enlightened ; 
the  whole  man  is  to  be  educated  for  a  higher  and  a  better  life.  Do 
not  let  us  do  violence  to  the  teacher's  profession,  by  denying  its 
connection  with  that  which  takes  hold  of  Heaven  and  immortality. 
He  who  possesses  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  him  for  the  high  vo- 
cation of  nnfolding  the  infant  mind  to  a  moral,  intelligent,  death- 
less, endlessly  progressive  life,  deserves  a  distinguished  place 
among  those  whom  the  world  would  honor.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber how  impressible  is  the  material  of  youth,  how  easily  the  still 
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waters  maj  be  changed  to  the  gentle  flow  and  the  impetaons  cur- 
rent, how  solicitous  should  we  be  that  none  be  elected  to  the  trust 
of  teaching,  but  such  as  are  morally  qualified  to  receive  it.  **  To 
plume  these  wings  for  an  upper  or  a  nether  flight ;  to  lead  these 
voices  forth  into  harmony  or  dissonance ;  to  woo  these  beings  to 
go  where  they  should  go,  and  to  be  what  they  should  be ;  does  it, 
or  does  it  not,  require  some  knowledge,  some  anxious  forethought, 
some  enlightened  preparation  ?" 

There  is  evidence  that,  in  some  districts,  school  committees  are 
too  careless  in  their  intellectual  examinations  of  teachers.  These 
examinations  should  be  in  writing,  and  should  be  thorough,  Thej 
should  be  restored  from  ^  farce  to  9kfacU  Teachers  should  be  re- 
quired  to  possess  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  but  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  elementary  principles  of  those  branches 
which  they  may  be  required  to  teach.  This  knowledge  should  be 
found  to  embrace  not  only  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  thg^  ^^^?ff 
of  the  lessons,  but  with  the  entire  subject  of  the  lessons,  ^'^He^oulH 
manifest  his  ability  not  only  to  solve  all  difficulties  in  the  lessons, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  answer  all  legitimate  inquiries  of  an  inquis- 
itive mind,  immediately  without  the  lessons.  He  should  ornament 
his  science  by  literature,  and  strengthen  his  literature  by  science ; 
and  so  possess  the  power  of  pre-occupying  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
in  favor  of  truth.  His  knowledge  should  be  accurate,  that  it  may 
be  truth ;  it  should  be  comprehensive,  that  it  may  be  truth  illus- 
trated.  Above  all,  he  should  be  found  to  have  tact — aptness  to 
teach.  Without  this,  all  his  other  qualifications  will  be  of  little 
avail.  It  will  require  a  variety  of  expedients  to  enable  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  the  teacher  possesses  this  power  j  and 
here  I  would  enumerate  some  of  them,  were  it  not  that  it  might 
extend  this  report  to  an  inordinate  length.  Indeed,  so  numerous 
are  the  topics  that  might  be  embraced  in  a  communication  of  this 
nature,  that  I  must  be  content  with  suggestions  rather  than  pre- 
scriptions— with  hints,  rather  than  details. 

School  committees  should  impress  upon  the  proper  authorities, 
and  upon  parents,  how  desirable  it  is  that  thoroughly  competent, 
energetic  and  successful  teachers,  be  continued  in  the  same  school 
from  year  to  year ;  and  that  this  continuance  be  secured  by  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  The  accomplished  teacher  should  no  longer,  in 
this  particular,  rank  with  the  less  competent.     In  the  other  pro- 
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fessions,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts,  superior  talent  and  skill  are  ex- 
pected to  command  increased  compensation.  The  same  distinction 
should  be  jtidiciously  made  in  the  teacher's  profession. 

I  find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  State  have 
entered  upon  the  profession  only  as  a  temporary  occupation,  in  the 
absence  of  more  remuneratiye  employment ;  and  many  who  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  profession,  are  forced,  by  the  shortness  and  interruptions  of 
our  school  terms,  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  time  in  other  avoca- 
tions. Inadequate  compensation  is  one  of  the  retarding  influences 
with  which  our  common  schools  have  to  contend.  A  proper  re- 
muneration hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  educational 
profession.  Parents  and  guardians  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  own  prosperity,  and  the  interest  of  the  common  school,  are 
'^  one  and  inseparable ;"  and  that  a  community  will  advance  in  all 
that  gives  to  civilized  society  its  excellence,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  elevated  character  of  its  common  schools.  Place  a  hindrance 
upon  a  school,  and  you  damage  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  it  is  located. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  robbed  of  their  efficiency  by  two  causes : 
on  the  one  side,  by  those  who  are  so  insensible  to  the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  that  they  care  not  how  low  the  condition  of  a  school 
may  be,  so  that  it  costs  nothing;  and  on  the  other  side,  by  those 
who,  despairing  of  ever  bringing  our  common  schools  to  a  proper 
elevation,  lose  at  once  their  confidence  and  their  interest  in  them, 
and  send  their  children  to  private  establishments.  I  could  name 
more  than  one  township  in  this  commonwealth,  where  this  condi- 
tion of  things  has  very  materially  impaired  the  public  schools  of 
those  places. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  lamentably  deficient  in  illustrative  ap- 
paratus. A  small  sum  expended  in  globes,  outline  maps,  cubical 
blocks,  and  a  few  more  simple  contrivances,  would  wonderfully  aid 
the  teacher  and  advance  the  pupil.  I  hope  our  school  committees 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  to  this 
deficiency,  and  to  the  very  great  importance  of  supplying  it.  But 
lest  I  be  thought  to  add  to  labors  already  sufficiently  numerous, 
difficult  and  delicate,  I  will  proceed  to  my  next  topic. 
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It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  concealed,  and  to  vhich  I  refer  .  \^ 
miefortane  than  as  a  &ult,  that  onr  teachers  do  not,  ^u. 
give  eyidence  of  tliat  preparation,  tliat  aptness  to  teac/i.  v!%^  J 
iarity  with  principles  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  «t!^1(  I 
progress  of  our  school  system  demands.  I  vootd  not  i  fitp!K«  I 
their  moral  excellence,  or  their  intellectual  strength. '**'' li  si  \ 
particular  they  command  onr  highest  esteem  and  our  dif  M^  s  I 
spect.  They  have  alike  the  desire  to  do  well  and  f  ^j.  j 
power  to  do  it ;  but  a  few  of  them  lack  educalional  cuitu  ^  ■ 
material  is  excellent,  bnt  it  requires  Hie  plastic  hasd  of  e<'  ; 
al  experience  to  monld  it  into  practical  shape.  Onr  teacli'^'"^  ;  .. 
hare  knowledge  enoi^h,  bnt  some  of  them  do  not  know  i-^iVi  ' 
apply  it  to  the  business  of  teaching.  The  reason  is,  they  bi^n  » 
joyed  neither  instruction  nor  experience  in  this  regard ;  and^  li  u 
only  within  a  few  years  that  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  the  %eut  I 
consequence  whether  they  Lad  or  had  not  ei^oyed  this  advantwt. 
It  was  thought  that  any  body  who  could  read,  write  and  cypher, 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  facility,  was  competent  to  teach — at 
leoit,  to  teach  little  children.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  is 
a  scholar,  he  is  therefore  a  teacher.  '  If  it  does  not  require  some- 
thing above,  it  requires  something  begidet,  a  profound  philosopher, 
to  constitute  a  good  school-master.  President  Humphrey,  refer- 
ring to  the  graduates  and  under-graduates  of  our  coIleKes,  said: 
"  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  because  they  have  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  Conic  Sections,  they  must  know  all  about 
the  business  of  a  common  school  education.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  nrm  sequitur  that  I  can  think  of.  Because  a  young 
man  can  read  Demosthenes  and  calculate  eclipses.  Be  must  be 
eminently  qualified  to  teach  a  primary  school  1  It  is  no  dispar^e- 
mcut  to  some  of  the  best  classical  scholars,  to  say  that  they  are 
not  fit  for  common  school-masters.  They  can  educate  teachers  a 
great  deal  better  than  they  can  teach  a-b-abs ;  and  <  when  the  atty 
alls  we  shall  catch  larks.'  Experience  abundantly  proves  that 
many  who  go  from  college  halls  to  try  their  hand  in  district 
school-houses,  are  greatly  surpassed  by  some  who  never  saw  a  col- 
lege in  their  lives;  and  if  it  were  the  main  object  of  a  collegiat« 
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^piaoation  to  furnish  school-masters,  every  one  must  see  how  inad- 

[iiate  would  be  the  supply."    A  more  just  apprehension  of  the 

|'i>ject  is  convincing  the  community,  and  teachers  themselves,  tiiat 

is  the  truth.     The  method  of  imparting  knowledge  acquired 

kWhat  some  of  our  teachers  have  yet  to  learn.     This  is  an  art,  a 

}f — one  that  must  be  learned  like  any  other  trade.  A  shoemaker 

ij  be  abundantly  supplied  with  pegs,  hammer  and  awls,  lap-stone 

waxed-ends,  sole  leather  and  upper  leather — ^with  all  the  mate- 

|mZ  of  his  trade— but  if  he  have  not  the  trade  itself,  he  will  be 

it  an  indifferent  cobbler;  and  the  requirement  of  skill  in  any  de- 

'tment  of  art,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  that  to 

jwhich  the  art  relates.    A  stupid  day  laborer  may  serve  to  trench 

drain,  but  he  would  not  be  trusted  to  a(\just  a  telescope. 

But  a  teacher  should  not  only  know  how  to  communicate  truth, — 
to  make  impressions, — ^he  should  have  some  proper  apprehension 
of  the  character  of  that  which  he  is  to  educate — ^to  mould  into 
shape.  He  should  remember  that  it  is  not  matter,  but  mind, — that 
intelligent  something, — the  image  of  its  Author,  which  is  committed 
to  his  hands ;  and  that  every  impression  made  upon  it — whether 
properly  or  improperly,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil — b  an  im- 
pression forever.  The  soul  of  a  little  child  admits  of  no  bungling 
experiments.  Not  so  with  matter.  Into  whatever  forms  we  fashion 
it,  the  rust  of  ages  crumbles  them  all  back  to  dust  again ;  but  the 
immortal  part  of  every  little  child,  however  forbidding  its  exterior 
or  degrading  its  condition,  is  destined  to  live  when  the  round 
world  is  ashes  1 

It  is  upon  this  that  the  teacher  is  to  exercise  his  formative  pow- 
er,— to  mould  it  for  useful  ends  and  an  endless  life.  To  do  this 
successfully,  he  should  understand  something  of  its  construction. 
He  should  know  that  it  has  a  complex  nature ;  that  it  is  not  only 
by  its  instrumentalities,  capable  of  seeing,  hearing  and  handling, 
but  that  it  is  also  capable  of  perceiving,  remembering  and  reason- 
ing ;  that  it  cannot  only  remember  a  proposition,  but  that  it  can 
understand  it ;  that  it  cannot  only  hear  a  sentiment,  but  tmH^  it  can 
determine  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  that  it  cannot  only  receive 
the  premise  and  the  conclusion,  but  that  it  can,  in  many  cases,  trace 
the  connection  between  them.  Everv  teacher  should  remember, 
too^  that  the  soul  of  a  little  child  includes  not  only  an  understand- 
ingy  but  a  conscience ;  not  only  an  imagination,  but  a  will ;  that  it 
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is  capable  of  loving  and  hating^  as  well  as  of  reflecting  and  jndf- 
ing.  He  should  also  have  some  regard  to  the  order  of  devdopmat 
of  these  several  powers  and  faculties. 

Here  is  the  teacher's  great  responsibility.  AH  these  varios 
faculties  of  the  child  ard  delivered  ovqr  to  him,  to  be  developei 
— to  be  educated.  How  can  he  do  it  if  he  does  not  nnderstud 
them  ?  How  can  he  do  it  if  he  does  not  acknowledge  their  ac- 
tivity and  their  power  ?  It  is  not  expected — nor  is  it  necessarj— 
that  every  teacher  should  be  a  profound  philosopher  or  an  aoccn- 
plished  scholar;  but  to  be  eminently  successful,  he  must  undo ^ 
^tand  something  of  these  elements  which  make  up  the  motive  pow- 
er of  the  child's  mind.  No  one  faculty  should  be  taxed  at  die 
expense,  or  to  the  neglect  of  any  other;  and  yet  how  often  is  this 
done — ^how  sadly  too  often.  How  many  of  our  teachers  do  I  see 
instructing  their  pupils  as  though  the  only  mental  faculty  was  tke 
memory,  and  governing  them  as  though  the  only  thing  to  be  dis- 
ciplined was  the  will.  Children  are  required  to  "  say  their  les- 
sons," but  the  idea  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding  them,  or 
that  it  is  of  the  least  consequence  whether  they  do  or  not,  would 
hardly  be  conjectured.  The  memory  is  taxed,  as  of  course  it  should 
be,  but  the  understanding  is  ignored.  A  thousand  lessons  are 
heard,  but  not  a  solitary  principle  is  taught.  Now  what  is  all  sack 
"  teaching  "  worth  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  merely  verbal  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts,  crowded  away  in  the  memory  ?  Like  any  other 
raw  material,  valueless  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  cotton 
and  the  wool  stored  in  our  warehouses  is  worth  nothing  while 
there.  It  must  be  carried  out  to  the  workshop  and  the  factory, 
the  jenny  and  the  loom,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  So  the 
material  in  the  memory  must  be  taken  down  to  the  understanding, 
the  workshop  of  the  mind,  and  there  by  processes  of  thought,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  judgment,  it  must  be  twisted  into  prin- 
ciples, and  woven  into  practical  truth,  before  it  can  serve  the 
great  purposes  of  life.  But  it  will  be  replied,  this  material  must 
first  be  accumulated.  True ;  but  it  must  then  be  used,  and  children 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  it.  A  disciplined  memory  is  one 
thing;  a  cultivated  intellect  is  another.  The  great  business  of 
the  schoolmaster  is  to  evolve,  invigorate  and  mature  the  power  of' 
thought,  and  to  do  this  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  annoyances 
and  interruptions ;  and  to  do  it  skillfully,  effectually,  he  should  be  as 
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fitmiliar  with  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  call 
education,  as  he  is  with  his  own  fingers.  He  should  be  explosively 
active.  His  mind  should  possess  almost  ubiquity.  It  must  be 
an  intellectual  omnibus,  filled  full  with  all  manner  of  wisdom — and 
with  "  room  for  one  more."  It  should  be  fruitful  of  educating  ex- 
pedients. 

This,  and  much  more  suggested  by  it,  the  teacher  should  pos- 
sess, thoroughly  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.  And  that  some  of 
our  teachers  do  not  possess  this,  is,  as  I  have  said,  their  misfortune 
rather  than  their  fault.  For  the  want  of  it,  they  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy rather  than  our  censure.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  preparation,  but  they  have  not 
the  means^ — they  cannot  afford  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money.  For  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  charge,  no  class  of  persons  are  so  poorly  paid  as 
our  teachers.  The  day-laborer  in  our  fields,  the  employees  in  our 
factories,  are  many  of  them  more  liberally  compensated  than  are 
those  unto  whom  we  entrust  the  present  and  future  well  being  of 
our  children. 

I  have  observed  in  some  teachers,  a  great  lack  of  system.  They 
enter  the  school  in  the  morning  without  any  well  defined  arrange- 
ments for  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  that  recitation  is  required 
which  first  suggests  itself  to  the  memory,  or  that  class  is  called  out 
which  first  meets  the  eye.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  every 
teacher  to  assign  a  stated  time  for  every  recitation ;  and  if  the 
school  is  large,  let  him  have  a  written  schedule,  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  each  recitation  and  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  it.  This 
might  be  posted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  school  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  it.  This  arrangement  would  ensure  economy  of  time,  and 
inculcate  the  importance  of  systematic  habits,  and  so  prevent  a 
world  of  annoyance  in  the  after  life  of  the  young. 

The  whole  process  of  education  is  8n»  artificial,  not  a  natural 
process,  and  requires  constant  care  and  strenuous  effort.  The  in- 
tellect of  a  child  left  to  itself  would  never  become  cultivated. 
Teachers  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  laborious, 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  spirit.  If  they  expect  improvement 
and  advancement  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  they  must  themselves 
make  manifest  an  earnest  desire  for  self  culture  and  progress. 
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Thej  must  let  their  light  so  shine, — not  with  the  dimness  of  the 
departing,  bat  with  the  brightness  of  the  coming  daj. 

Moreover,  they  should  unite  to  make  teaching:  a  profession,  and 
a  learned  profession.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  bj  aiming  at 
high  professional  qualifications,  professional  dignity,  professioml 
self-respect ;  by  acknowledging  none  as  members  of  the  profession 
who  are  not  qualified,  both  by  mental  endowment  and  intellectnftl 
culture,  to  adorn  it.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  this  is  taking 
place.  Men  of  talent  and  accomplishment  are  finding  a  field  for 
their  genius  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  distingnished 
professors  in  our  colleges  are  seeking  the  post  of  honor  in  oor 
common  schools. 

STUDIES. 

In  nearly  all  of  our  public  schools  the  ordinary  English  branches 
are  taught,  and  in  many  of  them  with  a  completeness  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  our  high  schools  and  academies.  Since  manj 
of  the  text-books  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been  so  admirably 
arranged  and  simplified,  it  is  well  to  consider,  if  they  may  not, 
with  propriety  and  advantage,  be  introduced  into  same  of  our 
schools  at  once,  and  into  all  of  them  eventually.  For  we  must 
labor  to  make  our  common  schools  very  uncommon,  I  want  to  see 
the  wonderful  illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  capti- 
vating charms  of  Botany  familiar  in  all  our  school  houses. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  little  reaction  in  the  study  of  mental  arith- 
metic. This  is  natural.  There  was  a  period  when  the  tendency 
was  to  make  too  much  of  it.  It  failed  to  realize  all  it  promised. 
Celerity  was  mistaken  for  profundity ;  mental  activity  for  intellec- 
tual strength  j  but  yet  it  has  its  merit,  and  should  have  its  place 
in  every  school.  It  is  an  important  agency  in  furnishing  to  "  all 
ages  "  that  thorough  mental  drilling  in  the  analysis  of  numbers 
which  forms  the  true  basis  of  all  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  tyllabication  is  too  much  neglected ;  and  scholars 
are  also  allowed  to  shingle  their  words,  instead  of  being  required 
to  enunciate  each  word  and  syllable  clearly  and  distinctly.  I  ap- 
prehend this  habit  arises  from  allowing  pupils  to  answer  too  much 
by  classes — simultaneously,  A  better  method  would  be  to  require, 
occasionally,  each  member  of  a  class  to  answer  by  himself,  and  then, 
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not  '<  in  turn/'  but  by  numbers,  alternating  here  and  there,  so  as  to 
secure  the  preparation  of  the  whole  class  upon  any  given  lesson. 
Require  them,  also,  to  punctuate  when  they  write  upon  the  black- 
board, slate,  or  upon  paper,  and  to  be  careful  of  the  abbreviations. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  the  evil  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  text- 
books of  the  proper  kind,  as  it  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  these 
books.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  classification  of  a  school, 
to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  most  thorough  improvement  and  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils, 
that  the  text-books  be  uniform.  There  is,  however,  in  this  regard, 
a  manifest  improvement  in  many  of  our  districts.  Committees, 
trustees  and  parents  are  beginning  to  feel  its  importance,  and  to 
unite  in  securing  its  beneficial  results. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  our  schools  is,  for  the  most  part,  unexcep- 
tionable ;  at  least,  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  past 
years.  I  hesitate  not  to  say;  that  the  discipline  of  our  school 
houses  is  better  than  that  of  our  nurseries ;  and  that  those  parents 
who  are  so  quick  to  discover  the  "  motes  "  of  the  first  are  quite 
blind  to  the  "  beams  "  of  the  second.  Teachers  who  govern  them- 
selves, as  a  general  rule,  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  governing 
their  schools ;  and  pupils  yield  the  most  ready  obedience  and  re- 
spect to  those  who,  themselves,  manifest  self-respect. 


INSTITUTE. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Providence  during  the  fourth 
week  of  October.  It  was  considered  by  those  qualified  to  make 
an  estimate  and  comparison,  eminently  successful.  More  than 
three  hundred  teachers  entered  their  names,  and  the  attention  and 
interest  manifested  at  the  beginning  was  maintained  to  the  end. 
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The  teachers  whom  I  have  subsequently  met  iu  mj  visits  at  their 
schools,  have  referred  to  it  as  a  gathering  of  much  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  drill  exercises,  including  methods  of  teaching,  were 
conducted  by  Professors  Greene  and  Dunn,  of  Brown  University; 
Messrs.  Colburn  and  Goodwin,  of  the  Normal  School ;  Rev.  Pt»b- 
CIS  T.  Russell,  of  Conn.,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Loomis,  of  Providence 
All  the  exercises  were  of  a  very  practical  and  instructive  chane- 
ter,  and  must  have  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  present 
impressions  of  permanent  professional  advantage.  Evening  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  of  Boston ;  Cieofge 
Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Boxbory,  Mass., 
and  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  These  discourses  were 
of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  added  an  attractivenes  and 
a  value  to  this  institutional  gathering,  which  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  city  and  State  will  remember  with  gratitude  and  de- 
light These  institutes  are  accomplishing  a  mighty  work  in  les- 
sening the  apathy  and  prejudices  of  the  people  against  any  well 
arranged  school  system.  They  remove  much  of  misapprehension 
concerning  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  agef  afford 
suggestions  in  the  management  and  regulations  of  schools,  and 
practical  illustrations  of  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  which 
will  by  degrees  correct  bad  habits  and  false  conceptions,  and  con- 
vert them  into  active  and  efficient  co-operative  elements,  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  Moreover,  by  discussions  and  lectures, 
they  afi*ord  easy  interchanges  of  opinion  and  experience  in  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  proper  elevation  of  the  teacher^s 
profession. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the  R.  L 
Institute  op  Instruction,  an  old  and  almost  dead  association,  has 
been  revived,  and  that  some  of  our  young  and  accomplished  teach- 
ers are  infusing  a  life  and  energy  into  it,  which  give  it  an  earnest 
of  much  good.  Under  their  direction,  meetings  have  been  held  in 
some  half-dozen  of  our  villages,  gathering  to  them  the  teachers  and 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  who  testify  to  the  interest  and  ad- 
vantage of  such  exercises.  The  result  of  these  gatherings  will  be 
manifestly  and  permanently  felt  throughout  our  school  system,  by 
cultivating  a  fraternal  esprit  du  corps  among  the  teachers^  and  by 
moulding  public  opinion  to  a  more  efficient  co-operation  in  the 
great  labor  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  has  commenced  its  sixth  year, 
with  every  prospect  of  increased  usefulness.  It  has  accomplished 
a  good  work  in  the  past,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  reaches  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  its  design  is  to 
awaken  and  increase  interest  in  educational  matters  among  teach- 
ers and  parents.  For  several  years  past,  it  has  been  under  the 
cai^  of  a  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  teaching,  and  who  is 
also  engaged  in  a  department  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  much  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  school,  the  zeal,  the  ability  and  the  untiring 
industry  manifested  in  the  editorial  department  will  be  .duly  ap- 
preciated. 

While  a  journal  of  this  kind  everywhere  commends  itself  as  an 
important  aid  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  have  observed  an  increasing  interest  in  its  support  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  In  connection  with  this  office,  I  regard  it  as  an 
important  medium  for  communicating  with  the  State. 

The  present  editor  is,  I  learn,  to  be  assisted  in  its  management 
for  the  coming  year,  by  a  corps  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  State, 
thus  adding  to  its  practical  usefulness. 

It  has  been  found  difficult,  even  in  the  larger  States,  to  sustain 
an  educational  periodical,  and  there  are  now  but  few  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  that  do  not  furnish  a  liberal  assist- 
ance to  their  respective  State  educational  journals.  This  assist- 
ance is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  for  a  certain 
number  of  copies,  to  be  sent  to  the  several  school  boards.  The 
sum  thus  appropriated  by  the  different  States  varies  from  $300 
to  $2000.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  my  pre- 
decessor, the  last  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  almost  unani- 
mously, modifying  the  provision  of  the  law  in  regard  to  educational 
lectures  and  addresses,  by  which  the  sum  of  $300  (of  the  $500 
appropriated  for  lectares)  were  expended  for  copies  of  the  School- 
master,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
By  this  arrangement,  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  districts  of  the  State. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  the  same  appropriation 
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be  made  the  coming  year ;  and  I  would  add,  in  the  words  of  nj 
predecessor,  that  ^^  perhaps  in  no  other  way  coold  the  same  snmtf 
money  be  better  appropriated  to  the  cause  of  popular  education." 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Since  your  assembling  in  May — as  you  already  know — a  suddea 
and  mysterious  Providence  has  deprived  the  Normal  School  of  its 
most  efficient  head.  Li  the  death  of  Dana  P.  Colbubn,  \>iir 
State  has  lost  a  model  teacher,  and  the  cause  of  education  i 
most  zealous  and  energetic  laborer.  To  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  affection  and  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
has  been  added  the  general  tribute  of  the  press,  testifying  to  ih& 
worth  and  genius  of  the  man,  the  truthfulness  and  geniality  of  the 
friend,  and  to  the  earnestness  and  peculiar  fitness  of  the  educator. 
He  was  a  conscientious,  thoroughly  devoted,  vitalized,  self-educated 
man.  Egotism  and  selfishness  were  not  elements  of  his  character. 
The  highest  and  most  disinterested  motives  kept  him  persistently 
at  his  peculiar  work — the  education  of  the  educators.  His  mental 
endowments,  his  intellectual  culture  and  his  social  habits,  combined 
to  fit  him  for  this  important  and  most  difficult  labor.  How  well 
he  succeeded  in  it,  the  increased  professional  zeal  of  more  than 
half  of  the  teachers  of  our  State  most  abundantly  testifies.  Bat 
few  men  of  his  culture  can  descend  to  instruct  in  the  working  par- 
ticulars of  a  teacher's  vocation.  This  Mr.  Colburn  could  do  with 
a  facility  and  a  directness  which  lent  a  charm  and  newness  of  life 
to  the  most  uninteresting  details.  Celerity,  rather  than  breadth, 
was  the  characteristic  of  his  mind.  Ho  was  more  swift  than  pro- 
found, more  earnest  than  thoughtful.  If  he  could  not  generalize 
comprehensively,  he  never  failed  to  vitalize  facts.  If  he  was  defi- 
cient in  breadth  and  largeness  of  design,  he  excelled  in  delicacy 
and  rapidity  of  execution ;  and  he  imparted  his  kindled  zeal  to 
whatever  he  touched.  Above  all,  he  added  to  the  zeal  of  the 
teacher  and  the  grace  of  the  scholar,  the  highest  expression  of  re- 
ligious iind  christian  sentiment.  Let  us  manifest  our  appreciation 
of  his  worth,  and  our  gratitude  for  his  labors,  by  giving  perma- 
nency and  increased  efficiency  to  that  institution  which  received  so 
much  of  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  the  sympathy  of  his  heart. 
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Twenty  years'  experience  has  established  not  merely  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  necessity,  of  normal  schools  to  maintain  and  complete 
the  advancement  which  we  boast  of  in  our  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  demand  everjrwhere  is  for  more  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers ;  for  men  who  not  merely  know  enough  to  teach,  but  who 
know  how  to  teach.  The  elementary  branches  are  taught,  and  are 
well  taught,  in  our  high  schools  and  academies.  But  in  order  to 
furnish  the  best  class  of  teachers,  something  more  than  this  in- 
struction is  necessary.  They  need  to  know  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing  common  schools.  This  knowledge,  normal 
schools  are  designed  to  impart.  They  not  only  teach  the  teacher, 
— all  schools  do  that, — ^but  they  tedch  the  teacher  how  to  teach.  It 
is  this  that  makes  them,  in  the  highest  degree,  practical  and  advan- 
tageous. Teaching  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  It  has  a  pracr 
tice,  and  it  has  principles  upon  which  this  practice  is  based.  It  is 
a  trade,  and  an  apprenticeship  must  be  served.  It  is  a  profession, 
and  the  best  models  must  be  consulted. 

Other  professions  have  their  normal  schools.  At  law,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  expected  to  pass  all  his  time  over  the  pages  of  Black- 
stone  and  Ghitty.  He  has  his  mock  court,  his  judges,  his  juries, 
his  witnesses,  his  briefs,  and  all  those  appliances  which  relate  to 
the  practical  dispensing  of  justice.  He  is  drilled  in  these,  and 
graduates  a  better  lawyer  than  he  could  otherwise  be.  So,  in  our 
theological  schools,  those  who  resort  thither  are  not  required  to 
puzzle  forever  among  Hebrew  idioms,  or  to  follow  interminably 
the  thread  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  they  are  taught  to  write  ser- 
mons, and  to  preach  them,  too.  So,  in  our  normal  schools,  they 
have  their  model  school  attached,  and  ''  normal  scholars  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  their  skill  in  teaching  and  governing  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  principal."  And  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  normal  scholar  alone  who  receives  this 
advantage, — it  is  the  school  which  he  subsequently  teaches.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  those  who  object  to  the  normal  school  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  those  who  attend  it,  altogether  overlook  this 
important  fact.  By  the  instruction  in  our  normal  school,  we  not 
merely  benefit  thirty  teachers, — we  confer  a  perpetual  favor  upon 
a  thousand  scholars. 

This  is  not  all.     Normal  schools  not  only  have  a  direct  agency 
in  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education ;  they  have  an  indirect 
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agency.    The  model  teachers  whom  they  graduate  will,  by  the 
force  of  example,  stimulate  their  less  accomplished  brethren  to 
higher  attainments,  and  will  suggest  to  them  better  methods  of  ii- 
straction  and  government.     This  is  a  universal  experience  in  all 
the  arts.     "  A  single  turnpike,  passing  through  a  sectiQ^  of  counti; 
where  the  scraper  had  never  been  seen  before,  will  in  a  short  time 
wonderfully  improve  all  the  cross-roads  for  miles  and  miles  ot 
both  sides  of  it.    It  is  the  model  road  for  all  the  highway  surrej- 
ors,  far  and  near.     So  with  the  agricultural  schooL     Though  the 
pupils  may  be  few  in  number,  yet  when  they  come  to  be   scattered 
abroad  over  the  farming  districts,  they  will  not  only  teach  others 
what  they  have  been  taught  themselves,  but  thousands  will  watch 
their  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  profit  by  them." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  who  graduate  at  normal  schools  are 
model  teachers.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools ;  it  is 
rather  the  misfortune  of  the  scholars.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that 
every  "  regularly  graduated  "  lawyer  is  an  ornament  to  the  bar; 
and  some  of  our  << ordained"  theological  students  confirm  the 
Divine  assurance  that  '<  the  weak  things  of  this  world  are  "  some- 
times "chosen  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty."  But  no- 
body charges  these  results  upon  Cambridge  or  Andover. 

The  plea  that  our  normal  school  should  be  abandoned  because 
we  have  lost  its  principal,  is  simply  absurd.  Did  we  cease  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  agency  of  steam  when  Fulton  died  ?  Has  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  gravitation  become  of  no  consequence  be- 
cause Kepler  and  Newton  sleep  with  their  fathers?  Shall  we 
abandon  all  the  advantages  of  science,  all  the  aids  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  because  those  who  have  opened  their  use  to  us  have  returned 
to  dust  ?  No ;  let  us  rather  honor  their  memories  by  striving  for 
new  explorations  and  more  important  inventions. 

The  round  of  education  "  is  a  circle  which  returns  upon  itself, 
and  will  continue  to  return  to  the  end  of  time.  The  procession  of 
children  coming  up  upon  the  stage  has  no  end.  Wait  ever  so  long, 
it  will  not  pass  by.  When  we  depart  they  will  still  be  coming, 
and  in  closer  ranks  than  ever.  Those  who  are  centuries  behind 
will  surely  come,  and  the  great  business  of  every  generation  will 
be  to  educate  the  children  of  the  next.  What,  therefore,  our 
hands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might." 

Let  our  normal  school  be  permitted  to  remain  until  its  impor- 
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taut  design  shall  be  accomplished,  so  shall  the  educational  interests 
of  Bhode  Island  be  most  effectually  subserved ;  and  incompetent 
teachers  will  gradually  retire  from  our  borders.  So  shall  our 
common  schools  advance,  until  every  parent  shall  be  forced,  by  a 
selfish  interest,  to  send  to  them,  because  they  are  the  best.  A 
pretty  extensive  observation  enables  me  to  say  that  the  emphtUid 
sentiment  of  the  best  educators  of  our  commonwealth,  is  entirely 
favorable  to  our  present  school  system ;  and  that  a  retrograde  step, 
in  any  direction,  would  be  impolitic  and  disastrous. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  PARENTS. 

The  desideratum  to  render  our  schools  what  we  would  have  them 
to  be,  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents.  They  must,  by  personal 
solidtcuion  in  each  district,  be  induced  to  visit  the  schools,  and  so 
manifest  to  their  children  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  the  great 
matter  of  their  education.  Your  commissioner  has  felt  that  in  no 
way  could  his  labors  be  so  useful  to  the  State,  as  in  this  direction. 
When  this  object  is  accomplished,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
that  terrible  evil,  absenteeism,  which  stands  like  an  opposing  giant 
at  the  very  threshold  of  all  educational  progress,  be  effectually  re- 
moved. Parents  will  then  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  the  obtain- 
ing an  education,  and  this,  too,  in  its  broadest  and  completest 
sense,  is  the  business  of  the  young, — -just  as  ploughing,  planting 
and  reaping  is  the  business  of  the  husbandman.  They  will  be  per- 
suaded that  the  question  should  be,  not — Can  my  child  be  spared 
from  home  ?  but.  Can  he  be  spared  &om  school  ?  not,  <'  Are  the 
chores  done  ?"  but — ^Are  the  lessons  learned  ?  The  parent  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  nothing  but  the  most  inexorable  necessity 
will  justify  him  in  taking  from  the  child  a  single  hour  of  the  study 
time  of  his  youth.  This  belongs  to  the  child;  the  parent  fuis  no 
right  to  it. 

This  change  (in  public  sentiment  can  only  be  accomplished  by  in- 
ducing parents  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  school  room ;  that 
they  may  there  see,  for  themselves,  the  great  work  which  our 
admirable  school  system  is  accomplishing  for  those  whom  they  hold 
dearer  than  their  own  lives ;  and  how  essential  their  co-operation 
is  to  the  consummation  of  this  great  good.    It  is  in  this  direction 
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that  those  who  have  in  trust  our  educational  interests,  are  to 
labor ;  for  all  improTement  in  oar  public  school  system  must  de- 
pend;  ultimately,  upon  the  people  themselves.  To  accomplish  the 
result  referred  to,  there  must  be  a  thorough  change  of  public  sen- 
timent.    Like  all  great  movements,  its  progress  must  1;^  slow. 

MUSIC. 

I  omitted,  in  its  connection,  to  urge  upon  our  school  committees 
the  importance  of  introducing  vocal  music  into  all  our  schools. 
Independent  of  its  physical  advantage,  it  never  fails  to  exert  a 
powerful  and  refining  influence  in  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  so- 
cial character.  The  experience  of  our  most  gifted  teachers  testi- 
fies, unanimously,  to  its  important  aid  in  discipline ;  and  that  often 
a  song,  like  oil,  has  stilled  the  turbulent  waters  of  a  school-room. 
It  affords  a  most  delightful  and  impressive  medium  for  imparting 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  Its  presence  is  always  elevating, 
cultivating  in  the  young  soul  habits  Of  order  and  obedience,  kind- 
ness and  love.  In  every  school  which  I  have  visited,  at  all  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  discipline,  I  have  found  the  practice  of 
singing ;  and  in  many  of  those  schools  where  this  exercise  was  ne- 
glected, if  the  boys  were  not  yet  quite  "  fit  for  treason,  stratagems 
and  spoils,"  they  afforded  every  indication  that  they  very  soon 
would  be.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  music  will  be 
deemed  indispensable  in  the  order  of  educational  exercises ;  and 
when  a  school  without  its  anthem,  will  be  as  strange  as  spring 
without  its  song. 

CONCLUSION. 

Notwithstanding  all  delinquencies,  the  sources  of  encouragement 
in  the  practical  working  of  our  school  system  remain,  in  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians in  the  educational  welfare  of  their  children  and  wards ;  in 
the  zeal  and  more  eflBcient  supervision  of  school  officers  ,*  in  the 
higher  professional  skill  of  faithful  teachers,  and  in  the  confidence 
and  hope  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  friends  of  education 
generally,  who,  encouraged  by  what  has  already  been  achieved,  look 
forward  to  a  full  realization  of  their  most  ardent  desires. 

While  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  what  has  already  been 
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accomplished^  and  so  take  courage  for  farther  effort,  let  us,  also, 
not  fail  to  enquire,  if  we  have  made  all  the  progress  in  our  power  ? 
if  we  have  accomplished  all  the  results  which  the  advancement  of 
society,  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  the  right  education  of  the 
young  so  ipiperatively  demand  ?  Have  the  minds  of  our  children 
been  so  developed,  illuminated  and  purified  by  judicious  exercise, 
by  sound  learning  and  elevated  moral  sentiment,  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  active  duties  of  men ;  for  the  solution  of  the  multi- 
plying problems  of  social  and  national  life ;  and  for  the  keeping  of 
the  varied  trusts  which  must  soon  be  committed  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  as  we  received  them  from  ours  ?  Have  we,  as  a  State, 
done  all  that  we  could  do,  for  the  further  advancement  of  this 
great  work  of  popular  education?  Have  we  organized  and  vital- 
ized these  agencies,  which  shall  secure  to  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, in  endless  renewal,  a  preeminence  over  that  which  preceded, 
so  that  in  our  republic,  as  in  the  republic  of  Sparta,  while  our 
fathers,  who  yet  "  linger  in  the  west,"  say — 

**  We  have  been,  in  days  of  old, 
Wise,  generous,  brave  and  bold ; " 

and  we  who  are  in  the  middle  of  life,  confidently  add — 

"  That,  which  in  days  of  yore  yre  were, 
We  at  the  present  moment  are ; " 

our  children  may,  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  respond — 

"  Hereafter,  at  our  country's  call, 
We  promise  to  surpass  you  all." 

For,  let  us  remember  that  il  we  have  not  done  this,  then  we  have 
failed  in  duty, — we  have  committed  an  error  which  no  future  re- 
grets can  make  amends  for.  Whatever  we  have  failed  to  do  which 
we  might  have  accomplished,  must  remain  a  failure  forever.  Any 
advancement  which  we  might  haye  secured,  and  have  not,  must  be 
so  much  deducted  from  our  final  progress.  This  is  alike  true  of 
individuals  and  of  communities.  A  mistake  here  is  a  mistake  for- 
ever. It  has  gone  into  the  unchangeable  past,  and  no  created  or 
creative  hand  can  take  it  out.  But  regrets  for  that  which  has  gone 
should  fill  us  with  new  desires  and  new  hopes> — with  ardent  aspi- 
ration and  fresh  endeavor  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  us  im- 
pair none  of  the  instrumentalities  which  have  been  thus  far  applied, 
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with  so  much  snocesS;  for  the  better  education  of  our  children,— 
for  inculcating  in  them  "  the  principles  of  piety,  jastice,  and  a  at- 
cred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  uniTorsal  be- 
nevolence, sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and 
temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution 
is  founded."  Yea,  let  us  rather,  by  a  wise  legislation,  impart  new 
vitality  and  increased  energy  to  the  system  so  successfully  intro- 
duced, which  promises  to  take  every  child  within  our  borders  out 
of  the  way  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  lead  it  into  the  path  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Let  us  listen  unto  the  voice  of  Wisdom 
crying  unto  us  from  within  and  without ;  "  uttering  her  voice  in  the 
streets ;  crying  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  opening  of 
the  gates," — ^^  Behold  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you ;  I  will 
make  my  words  known  unto  you." 

Allow  me  now  to  present  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  several  cities  and  towns.  They  will  be  found  in- 
teresting, as  indicating  the  progress  of  educational  improvement  in 
the  several  districts  of  our  Commonwealth.  It  would  be  a  desira- 
ble improvement  if  these  reports — all  of  them — were  printed,  and 
of  uniform  size.  I  respectfully  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of 
committees. 

PROVIDENCE. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  very  able  report  of  the  school 
committee,  refer  to  the  folly  of  mingling  politics  into  our  school 
system,  the  false  economy  of  cheapening  teachers,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cooperation  of  parents : — 

^^  Popular  education  is  too  sacred  a  matter  to  be  mixed  up  with  political 
or  sectarian  strife.  It  thrives  best  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment.  Its  friends  are  seldom  men  of  noise  and  contention.  It  i^ 
an  unselfish  regard  for  the  present  and  prospective  welfare  of  the  community, 
which  leads  them,  gratuitously,  to  devote  to  this  work  so  largely  of  their 
time  and  talents.  Some  slight  appreciation  of  those  services  would  seem  to 
be  only  just.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  the  constituted  guardians  of  our  schoob 
are  to  be  assailed,  their  motives  aspersed,  and  their  acts  condemned,  on  the 
authority  of  street  rumors,  or  anonymous  communications,  appealing  to  the 
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worst  passions  of  the  rabble,  we  may  regard  the  day  as  not  &r  distant,  when 
men,  worthy  to  have  charge  of  such  a  trust,  will  be  found  unwilling  to  accept 
it 

"  It  is  evident  that  our  schools  cannot  maintain  their  present  standingi 
much  less  can  they  go  steadily  forward,  as  they  should,  without  able  and 
experienced  teachers.  It  has  been,  and  is  the  policy  of  the  committee,  to 
employ  only  those  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  But  such  are  always 
in  demand,  and  can  no  more  be  secured  for  an  inadequate  compensation, 
than  they  can  be  retained  without  some  appreciation  of  their  merits. 

^  It  was,  therefore,  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  us,  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  recent  financial  troubles,  you  found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  teach- 
ers' salaries,  which  before  hardly  gave  us  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition 
with  other  cities,  for  the  best  talent  That  reduction  has  already  lost  to  our 
schools  the  services  of  four  of  our  best  teachers  ;  is  rendering  others  uneasy 
under  the  offer  of  more  remunerative  situations  elsewhere,  and  throws  a 
most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  filling  vacancies  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
or  that  of  the  people. 

^  It  seems  to  us,  that  in  any  necessary  reduction  of  city  expenses,  our 
schools  should  be  about  the  last  to  suffer.  Yet,  by  our  last  annual  report,  it 
was  shown  that  these  had  suffered  in  this  way  far  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  city  service.  In  ten  years,  their  share  of  the  city  expenses 
had  been  reduced  from  thirty  to  fourteen  per  cent ;  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries  in  ten  years  had  been  only  ten  per  cent ;  while  that  of  our  princi- 
pal municipal  officers  had  gone  up,  in  the  same  time,  on  a  scale  varying  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent    ♦    ♦    ♦     • 

'^  In  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  disposed 
at  least  to  restore  the  salaries  to  their  former  standard.  We  maintain  that 
in  a  matter  so  vital,  the  groundless  cry  of  extravagance  ought  not  to  deter 
us  from  aiming  to  furnish  the  best  teachers,  books,  buildings  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  thorough  education  of  our  children.    •     •     •    ♦     • 

^^  No  point  is  more  constantly,  nor  hitherto  more  unavailingly  urged  in 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the  general  and  district  committees, 
than  the  need  of  a  more  active  and  cordial  co-operation  of  parents  with  the 
teachers.  Greater  punctuality  in  attendance  and  proficiency  in  study  would 
so  be  secured ;  much  severity  of  discipline  might  be  avoided,  while  such  a 
knowledge  of  each  pupil's  peculiarities  of  character  and  disposition  as  his 
parents  only  can  give,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  act  intelligently  in  suppres- 
sing faults  and  developing  excellencies. 

^*  The  bearing  of  this  matter  on  the  reputcUion  of  our  schools  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Complaints  are  made  every  day,  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
which  would  appear  on  a  single  visit  to  the  teacher.  For  example : —  we 
hear  frequent  complaints,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  scholars  are  driven  for- 
ward too  rapidly,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  unduly  held  back.    Now, 
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under  our  present  arrangements,  this  matter  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  parents.  A  schedule  is  arranged,  and  every  family  represented  in  the 
schools  is  supplied  with  a  copy,  in  which  a  specified  amoant  is  assigned  to 
each  grade  of  pupils,  for  each  term  of  continuance  in  schooL  Scholars  m^ 
pass  from  any  grade  to  a  higher,  at  the  commencement  of  any  term,  on  sos- 
taining  an  examination  in  the  studies  to  which  that  higher  grade  has  attend- 
ed. Here,  then,  is  ample  provision  for  either  a  slow  or  rapid  advance,  as 
the  health  or  talents  of  the  pupil,  or  the  wishes  of  the  parent  shall  dictate. 
These  wishes  are  always  complied  with  when  made  known,  and  is  is  hardhr 
just  for  parties  to  complain,  who  have  not  first  expressed  their  desires.  But 
nothing  is  more  common. 

<*  Our  schools  cannot  reach  their  highest  efficiency  until  the  intimate  and 
confidential  intercourse  we  speak  of,  shall  he  secured ;  until  the  parents  come 
more  generally  to  visit  the  schools,  and  see  for  themselves.  Many  of  them 
have  never  yet  entered,  except,  perhaps,  on  an  ^'exhibition  day,"  the  rooms 
where  their  children  are  receiving  some  of  their  most  potent  and  lasting  im- 
pressions. A.  H.  CLAPP, 

For  the  Committee," 

The  following  important  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Superin- 
tendent's report : — 

**  Our  intermediate  and  primary  schools  may,  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  although  many  of  them  can  and  ought  to  be  improved.  Too 
much  time  is  now  spent  in  governing  and  disciplining,  and  too  little  in  ear- 
nest, faithful  teaching.  The  efficiency  of  these  schools  depends,  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher.  No  one  can  be  eminently 
successful,  who  has  not  experience  in  teaching, — tact  and  sound  judgment  in 
discipline.  Tliese  schools  would  be  much  improved,  were  more  time  spent 
in  teaching  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  the 
more  difficult  combinations.  A  clear  and  distinct  articulation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  good  reader.  *  *  *  *  As  a  general  rule,  teachers  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  good  condition  of  their  schools.  They  may  not 
always  be  able  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  to  their  success.  Yet  no  consci- 
entious teacher  will  remain  long  in  a  position  where  he  is  unable  to  secure 
the  highest  interests  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  There  is  no  situation 
where  skill  and  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  are  more  apparent  than  in  tlie 
scliool-room ;  and  there  is  no  profession  in  which  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  are  so  severely  tasked  as  in  thorough  teaching.  The  usual  routine 
of  the  school-room  may  be  passed  through  with  but  little  effiDrt ;  but  this  is 
not  teaching.  Something  more  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  highest  success 
than  in  listening  to  the  daily  lessonsl  recited  with  verbal  accuracy  from  the 
text-books.     This  duty  may  be  performed  without  any  exhaustion  of  mind 
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or  body.  But  to  perform  the  highest  functions  of  a  teacher ;  to  arouse  and 
quicken  the  jouthful  mind,  and  so  to  present  the  elements  of  knowledge 
that  thej  maj  be  clearlj  apprehended  and  permanently  retained,  requires 
almost  superhuman  effort.  Eminent  success  cannot  be  attained  without 
large  experience,  and  a  careful  preparation  for  the  daily  tasks.  A  teach- 
er must  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work ;  a  dull  and  monotonous  manner 
will  invariably  make  stupid  and  lifeless  scholars ;  and  knowledge  thus  se- 
cured will  soon  pass  from  the  mind,  and  be  forgotten.  But  little  can  be  ac- 
complished without  an  earnest,  emphatic  manner.  Teachers  often  err  in 
being  too  mechanical,  and  in  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  of 
their  pupils.  Mere  verbal  knowledge,  however  extensive  and  exact,  is  of 
but  little  value.  The  principal  aim  of  teachers  should  be,  to  show  not  only 
how  knowledge  can  best  be  acquired,  but  how  to  preserve  and  use  it  most 
effectually,  when  acquired. 

*  *  *  *  *  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration, that  many  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  science  and  the  useful 
inventions  of  art,  have  been  made  by  those  who  received  their  earliest  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools  ;  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  patents 
that  have  been  issued  in  this  country,  have  been  granted  to  those  whose  in- 
ventive geniuses  have  been  called  into  active  energy  by  the  discipline  and 
the  cultivation  that  is  free  to  all. 

^^  Who  can  now  compute  the  immense  value  of  the  products  of  minds  thus 
trained  to  patient  thought  and  rigid  investigation  ?  And  who  can  assign  any 
limit  to  the  mental  energy  that  is  now  being  evolved  in  our  youth,  by  these 
intellectual  processes  ?  Many  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  who,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  a  skillful  combination  of  her  forces, 
are  individually  performing,  through  their  inventions,  the  labor  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

^  The  moral  power  of  education  is  still  greater.  It  has  no  limit,  neither 
in  time  nor  eternity.  It  not  only  exalts  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  present 
life,  but  it  opens  a  glorious  future.  While  ignorance  corrupts  and  degrades, 
it  has  no  power  but  for  evil.  All  its  associations  are  low,  grovelling,  sensuaL 
It  is  ever  the  prolific  source  of  vice  and  crime  of  every  hue.  The  history 
of  every  age  and  of  every  government  proclaim  this  with  a  warning  voice. 

^  Is  it  not,  then,  a  wise  policy,  as  well  as  an  in^)erative  duty,  to  diffuse  the 
rich  blessings  of  education  as  widely  as  possible — ^to  bring  every  child  under 
its  elevating,  refining  power ;  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  iniquity  that  ignorance 
^d  ungovemed  passions  are  bringing  upon  us  ?  Fearful,  indeed,  are  the 
responsibilities  of  those  who  are  to  decide  the  destinies  of  the  future. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Superintendent." 
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NEWPOET. 

The  remarks  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  are  de- 
cidedly ad  rem,  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  before  they  fall  to  the  ground 
they  will  reach  effectively  ad  hominem  : — 

'^  But  the  main  object  of  this  report  is,  after  all,  to  exhibit  to  your  haaor- 
able  body,  not  so  much  th^  prosperity  as  the  failings  and  the  embarrassments 
of  the  public  schools.  It  were  easy,  but  unnecessary,  to  display  further  eTi- 
deuces  of  good  fortune  and  success.  When  a  man  consults  a  physician,  he 
passes  by  the  fact  of  his  usual  good  health,  with  the  merest  mention,  bot 
scrupulously  defines  his  particular  infirmities.  These  schools,  gentlemen,  are 
in  some  sort  patients  of  yours.  Their  usefulness  and  thrift,  thereibre,  hav- 
ing  been  indicated  in  general  terms,  it  remains  to  present  their  disorders  in 
detail.  Those  are  few,  and  of  high  importance.  The  first  and  most  serioos 
of  them  is  a  want  of  school  room.  This  insufficiency  is  severely  felt  among 
the  primary  departments,  and  equally  in  the  northern  and  the  southem  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  It  has  existed  a  long  time,  and  within  three  or  four  years 
has  increased  with  extreme  rapidity.  There  is  scarcely  a  primary  school  in 
Newport  having  accommodations  at  all  adequate  for  comfort  or  convenience. 
An  average  of  nearly  sixty  children  are  usually  gathered  in  one  low,  narrow 
apartment,  which  no  care  can  render  attractive,  and  no  art  properly  venti- 
late. In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  rooms  were  not  originally  designed  for 
their  present  use ;  are  not  owned  by  the  city,  but  are  hired  because  nothing 
better  can  be  had.  To  coop  a  child  of  tender  age,  for  more  than  five  hours 
each  day,  under  irksome  but  indispensable  restraint,  in  a  crowded,  cheerless, 
and  confined  place,  is,  at  least,  a  direct  transgression  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  health,  and  a  fine  way,  as  experience  fully  proves,  to  inspire  such  disgust 
of  the  bare  names  of  school  and  instruction  as  will  cling  to  the  mind  until 
youth  and  its  opportunities  have  passed  away.  What  the  committee  fear  is, 
that  with  these  imperfect  means,  they  plant  the  seed  of  future  education  for 
infant  children,  at  an  alarming  sacrifice  of  physical  well  being  and  happiness  ; 
that,  while  inciting  them  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  they  weaken  their  hold 
upon  life.  What  the  committee  desire  is,  that  your  honorable  body  will  give 
this  subject  a  business-like  investigation,  and  apply  those  prompt  and  reason- 
able measures  of  relief,  which  men  of  good  sense  always  adopt  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  personal  affairs.  Here  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  case. 
There  is  not  sufficient  room  at  the  disposal  of  the  committeje  to  hold,  prac- 
tically, the  great  number  of  little  children  that  clamor  for  admission  in  our 
free  schools.  The  places  now  occupied  are,  in  general,  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  primary  schools  are  of  primary  importance.  They  are  the  root 
of  our  system  of  free  education.     Nourishment  and  pains  be3U>wed  upon 
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them  are  of  equal  advantage  to  every  other  grade ;  neglect  of  them  is  equiv- 
alent to  utter  neglect.  There  is  now  before  jour  honorable  body  a  memorial 
asking  an  appropriation  to  the  end  here  represented.  The  paper  has  lain  in 
your  hands,  almost  unnoticed,  for  ten  months.  Your  renewed  attention  to  it 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  more,  however,  with  regard  to  some  favorable  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  than  to  urge  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  that 
petition  ;  since,  therein,  relief  is  prayed  only  for  a  particular  locality,  when 
relief  is  needed  alike  everywhere.  For  example,  a  new  primary  school  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  fourth  ward.  Some  tax'-payers  of  that  district 
naturally  feel  aggrieved  at  being  constrained — ^as  they  are— either  to  send 
their  younger  children  to  remote  places,  or— ^as  too  frequently  happens — 
altogether  relinqubh  their  claims  upon'  the  public  Great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  to  supply  a  deficiency  so  palpable.  Primary 
scholars  have  been  quartered  upon  the  intermediate  department.  The 
neighborhood  has  been  unsuccessfully  ransacked  to  procure  a  suitable  room 
in  an  eligible  situation.  Must  this  state  of  things  longer  endure  ?  If  so, 
the  City  Council  must  declare  the  fact,  for,  under  all  the  circumstances,  such 
a  statement  will  receive  no  credence,  coming  from  any  other  source. 

"  Truancy  is  another  trouble  which  calls,  loudly  for  a  remedy.  This  evil, 
although  of  constant  occurrence,  does  not  appear  to  be  widely  spread.  It  is 
confined,  commonly,  to  particular  cases,— children  whose  faces  are  well  known 
to  the  committee ;  whose  names  could  readily  be  included  here ;  and  who 
have  emphatically  earned  the  unhappy  reputation  which  attends  all  old 
offenders.  Their  number,  not  large,  as  has  been  said,  is  yet  formidable ;  and 
persuasion  and  remonstrance  are  wasted  upon  their  impenetrable  hardihood. 
Either  their  parents  or  the  city  authorities,  and  no  others,  can  effectually 
prevent  their  continued  disobedience.  It  is  vain  to  look  to  the  former. 
Your  honorable  body  is  therefore  advised  and  requested  to  take,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  steps  provided  in  the  Statutes  of  the  State  for  putting  this  mis- 
demeanor under  legal  correction. 

"  The  present  is  the  appropriate  time  to  mention  a  matter  which  has  par- 
ticularly afifected  the  committee  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  last  financial  report,  indicating  a  moderate  balance  remain- 
ing in  the  school  treasury,  the  city  appropriation  was  promptly  reduced  one 
thousand  dollars.  That  report  was  made  up,  apparently,  in  a  lamentable 
oblivion  or  forgetfulness  of  outstanding  liabilities.  Those  unanticipated 
claimants  have  gradually  come  creeping  in,  and  have  been  satisfied,  necessa- 
rily, out  of  diminished  resources.  It  cannot  surprise  you,  afler  this  brief  ex- 
planation, to  learn  that  the  treasury  is  now  not  only  impoverished,  but  vir- 
tually in  arrears,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  fictitious  surplus  erroneously  re- 
ported a  year  ago.  Close  economy,  sometimes  too  close  for  utility,  has  been 
all  the  time  exercised.  The  result,  however,  shows  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  extremely  meagre,  when  compared  with  unpaid  debts. 
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«  Tha  eommittee,  apon  these  &ct8,  would  not  disohaige  their  eyidentdnqr, 
did  they  not  recommend  the  honorable  Citj  Coonoil  to  restore^  to  their  nen 
appropriation,  the  sum  so  recently  and  onprofitablj  withdrawn. 

'^  Respectfully, 

CHARLES  T.  BROOKS,  Chairman, 
FRANCIS  B.  PECKHAM,  Jr.,  Secralarj.* 


NORTH  PROVIDENCE. 

We  extract;  at  length,  from  the  Superintendent's  valuable  re- 
port : — 

^  It  is  customary,  in  a  Superintendent's  Report,  to  giye  the  conditioD  of 
each  school  separately.  By  adopting  this  method,  we  seldom  have  any  &il- 
ures ;  aU  the  schools  being  passably  good.  If  a  fair  and  impartial  report  of 
each  school  should  be  given  to  the  public,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  any, 
it  might  often  discourage  those  young  and  enterprising  teachers  who,  through 
want  of  experience  or  some  unavoidable  misfortune,  have  failed  in  aooom- 
plishing  that  amount  of  good  the  Superintendent  might  desire,  or  the  district 
expect 

"  I,  therefore,  propose  to  notice  the  schools  of  the  town  collectively,  point- 
ing out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  as  they  appeared  at  my  various  visita- 
tions, hoping  that  if  any  teacher  finds  any  of  his  or  her  faults  portrayed  in 
this  report,  they  will  try  to  correct  them ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  find 
any  meritorious  qualities  which  they  do  not  possess,  they  will  endeavor  to 
adopt  them. 

'*  In  those  schools  with  which  I  would  find  the  most  fault,  whispering 
laughing,  looking  about  the  room,  scraping  of  feet,  and  a  universal  resdess- 
ness  in  the  school  room,  was  the  general  order  while  the  recitations  were 
being  heard.  This  confusion  appeared  to  be  more  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
than  the  pupils.  If  the  scholar  is  sent  into  the  school,  and  the  teacher  can 
find  nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  should  not  be  considered  an  enterprising  youth 
unless  he  can  soon  find  some  employment  for  himself.  If  the  teachers  should 
keep  the  minds  of  their  pupils  engaged  in  something  useful,  they  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  easily  the  disorderly  part  of  their  schools  would  be 
brought  into  subjection.  Let  this  coui*se  be  adopted,  and  these  schools 
would,  in  a  measure,  govern  themselves,  and  the  teacher  would  have  but 
little  to  do  except  instruct     They  should  bear  in  mind  that 

'Satan  finds  some  mischief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

Every  pupil,  however  small,  should  be  supplied  with  a  cheap  slate,  with 
the  frame,  if  of  wood,  well  covered,  on  which  he  could  be  either  cc^ying  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet,  leaioing  to  make  figures,  or  practicing  the  rudiments 
of  drawing.  I  would  not  have  perfect  silence  in  the  school  room,  or  even 
each  pupil  striving  to  maintain  silence.  The  school  room  should  wear  a 
business-like  aspect,  each  pupil  attending  to  his  or  her  employment  with  as 
little  confusion  as  possible. 

^  In  some  schools,  too  much  time  was  devoted  to  some  particular  recitation 
which  happens  to  be  a  favorite  studj  with  the  teacher,  regardless  of  the  real 
wants  of  the  pupils.  If  a  teacher  has  a  taste  for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  he 
is  apt  to  devote  too  much  time  to  this  particular  branch  of  education.  So 
with  grammar,  and  the  other  studies.  Each  recitation  should  receive  its 
allotted  time.  In  one  or  two  schools,  I  found  a  very  great  imperfection  in 
the  reading  classes.  The  quantity  has  been  as  much,  and  a  little  more,  than 
any  one  could  ask  for ;  but  the  quality  has  not  been  equal  to  what  we  might 
desire.  The  object  should  not  be  to  show  how  much  can  be  read  during  the 
term,  but  the  amount  of  improvement  which  may  be  made.  A  few  well 
selected  pieces  committed  to  memory,  and  rehearsed  with  care,  will  very 
much  improve  the  style  of  reading. 

"  All  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  write  at  all,  should  be  required  to  write 
compositions.  This  not  only  teaches  them  the  correct  use  of  the  English 
language,  by  selecting  well  chosen  words  and  phrases,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  them  practical  examples  in  orthography  and  punctuation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  branch  of  one's  education  more  open  to  criticism  than  written 
communications. 

^^  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  faults  which  I 
here  point  out  are  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  All  the  teachers,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  deserve  our  highest  approbation  for  the  success  which 
has  rewarded  their  labors  during  the  past  year.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  our  town,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  of  the  same  grade  in  the  State. 

^  I  will  give  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  description  of  some  of  our  best 
schoolp.  In  the  Primary  Departments,  I  find  care  taken  that  every  letter  is 
given  its  proper  sound,  each  word  is  pronounced  correctly,  and  the  pupils 
required  to  understand  thoroughly  what  they  are  reading.  Each  pupil,  how- 
ever small,  has  some  employment  which  amuses,  |ind  at  the  same  time  in- 
structs, him.  In  these  departments  is  laid  a  substantial  foundation  for  a 
useful  education. 

^  In  the  other  departments  there  is  the  same  order  and  regularity.  The 
recitations  are  conducted  in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  the  pupils  under- 
stand every  principle  which  the  classes  to  which  they  belong  have  passed. 
When  they  leave  these  schools  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  any  of  the 
common  duties  of  life. 

"•  I  would  not  leave  this  subject  without  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
moral  qualifications  of  teachers*    There  is  no  person  who  has  so  much  infln- 
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ence  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the  teacher.    The  jonthfiil  mind  is  at  all  tinei 
seeking  a  pattern  and  a  guide — ^some  standard  by  which  thej  can  measat 
their  acts ;  and  to  whom,  next  to  the  parent,  do  thej  so  readily  tarn  as  tt 
their  instructor  ?     One  look  or  one  gesture  may  so  affect  the  youthful  nuni 
that  the  impress  will  last  through  all  eternity.     How  important,  then,  thtt 
the  example  of  the  teacher  be  such  that  the  pupil  may  imitate  eveiy  td 
without  being  injured  thereby.     Let  the  young  man  go  forth  into  the  worii, 
and  there  are  no  times  which  he  dwells  upon  with  so  much  pleasure  as  hit 
school-boy  days.     Next  to  his  parents,  there  is  no  person  whom  he  remem- 
bers with  greater  love  and  veneration  than  his  faithful  and  devoted  inst^l^ 
tor.     Wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  so  dear  to  him 
as  the  old  familiar  play-ground.     The  brooks,  the  meadows,  and  the  land* 
scape,  are  all  graven  upon  his  memory.     Every  act  of  his  teacher,  in 
imaginalion  is  often  brought  vividly  before  him,  showing   that  time  en 
never  erase  those  early  impressions. 

PARENTS. 

**  I  suppose  the  parents  would  feel  slighted  if  I  did  not  notice  them,  u 
well  as  the  teachers  and  pupils.  I  have  been  pained,  on  inspecting  the 
teacher's  register,  to  find  so  few  visits  had  been  made  to  the  schooL  Is  it 
possible  that  the  parent  takes  no  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  cbM 
than  the  record  of  his  visits  would  seem  to  indicate  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  pa- 
rent has  wholly  yielded  the  supervision  of  the  mental  training  of  his  child 
to  a  stranger  ?  Yet,  from  all  the  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
upon  this  subject,  such  would  seem  to  be  the  fact. 

"  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the  farmer  who  would  not  think  of  leavin«y  his 
colts  or  his  calves  to  the  charge  of  a  servant,  without  looking  after  their  con- 
dition as  often  as  once  or  twice  during  each  week,  never  goes  to  the  school 
room  to  witness  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  intellect  of  his  own  child, 
under  the  charge  and  tuition  of  another.  The  mechanic  watches  with  ad- 
miration the  working  of  a  new  machine,  of  which  he  claims  to  be  the  inven- 
tor, thinking  of  it  by  day  and  dreaming  of  it  by  night,  yet,  comparativelj, 
takes  no  interest  in  the  workings  of  that  mind  which  has  received  its  exist- 
ence from  him. 

Does  he  say  he  has  no  time  to  visit  the  teacher  and  the  school  ?  and  if  he 
had  time,  his  means  of  knowledge  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  teacher  is  doing  well  or  not  ?  Then  I  would  say  to  him, 
make  time  by  taking  a  little  less  sleep  and  recreation ;  and  if  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  workings  of  the  common  school,  then  there  is  the  greater 
necessity  of  his  going  often.  Every  day  will  not  hurt  him,  even  if  he  Ukes 
his  place  on  the  same  seat  with  the  pupils.  If  he  only  goes  into  the  school 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  his  child  will  be  encouraged  by  his  presence,  for  from 
that  moment  he  knows  his  p^arcnt  is  taking  an  interest  in  bis  progress.     The 
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parent  should  not  only  do  this,  but  at  night,  when  his  child  comes  home  from 
school,  he  should  be  informed  of  his  progress  during  the  day,  encourage  him 
in  his  studies,  and  ask  him  of  his  standing  in  his  class  at  the  end  of  each 
week.  He  should  not  give  his  child  to  understand  that  the  only  branch  of 
education  which  he  is  interested  in  is  that  rule  of  arithmetic  which  treats  of 
interest  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  parent  should  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  his  child  that  a  well  cultivated  intellect  and  a  spotless  character  are 
more  to  be  prized  than  all  the  gold  California  could  produce. 

IRREGULAR     ATTENDANCE. 

*^  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  I  find  to  the  progress  of  our  schools  is 
irregular  attendance.  I  often  ask  myself, — Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy 
this  evil  ?  and  if  so,  what  ?  As  yet  I  can  find  no  answer  to  these  interrog- 
atories. I  have  oflen  thought,  if  I  only  had  time,  I  would  go  to  each  parent 
and  guardian,  and  lay  the  subject  before  them  personally,  and  strive  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  having  every  pupil  in  his  seat  during 
each  day  of  the  term ;  the  duty  of  his  being  present  when  the  school  opens 
in  the  morning,  and  when  it  closes  at  night 

^  If  a  child  can  attend  school  but  two  or  three  months  during  the  year,  he 
receives  much  more  benefit  by  attending  steadily  during  that  time,  and  then 
wholly  withdrawing  from  the  school,  than  by  taking  six  months  of  irregular 
attendance  to  obtain  only  three  of  schooling.  If  a  pupil  attends  school  one 
day  and  absents  himself  the  next,  he  not  only  injures  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  which  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  him  for  a  member.  The  class  must  either  wait 
till  he  makes  up  the  lost  day,  or  they  must  go  on  with  one  pupil  who  but  im- 
perfectly understands  what  he  is  reciting,  for  reason  of  having  neglected 
some  of  the  first  steps  which  explain  the  principles  which  he  now  but  indif- 
ferently understands.  In  this  case,  the  teacher  must  take  the  time  that  be- 
longs to  the  whole  class  in  order  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  one  delinquent 
scholar,  thus  depriving  the  others  of  his  services. 

^If  the  parent  has  the  right  to  rear  his  child  in  ignorance,  he  has  no  right 
thus  to  deprive  others  of  that  priceless  boon  which  the  State  has  endeavored 
to  bestow  upon  them.  I  would  lay  this  subject  before  you,  gentlemen,  ask- 
ing that  some  plan  may  be  adopted  by  which  a  more  regular  attendance 
may  be  obtained.  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  efforts,  while  visiting  the 
various  schools,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  necessity  of  reg- 
ular attendance.  I  have  fiattered  myself  that  in  many  instances  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement,  though  not,  by  any  means,  such  a  reformation 
as  I  would  desire  to  see. 

CHANGE    OF    TEACHERS. 

'*  One  of  the  evils  which  very  much  retard  the  progress  of  our  schools  is 
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the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  In  about  one-third  of  all  oar  schoc^tke 
teachers  have  been  changed  during  the  past  year.  In  manj  districts,  a 
soon  as  the  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  customs  of  Ui 
pupils,  and  thej  become  accustomed  to  his  manner  of  teaching,  the  edMl 
becomes  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  a  stranger.  This  evil  may  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  salary  which  is  paid ;  the  teachers  oolj 
accepting  these  places  until  they  can  get  more  desirable  situations.  Manj 
of  these  vacancies  have  been  supplied  by  experienced  and  well  qualified 
teachers,  a  number  of  them  being  the  same  who  have  tanght  in  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  town.  The  services  of  several  very  good  teachers  have  beca 
lost  to  the  town,  and  the  vacancies  thus  caused  supplied  by  strangers,  who 
have  not  occupied  their  present  places  long  enough  for  me  to  ascertain  their 
capacities  for  teaching.  One  excellent  teacher  closes  her  labors  in  iht 
school  in  which  she  has  accomplished  much  good,  because  the  Trustees 
thought  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  fifty  cents  more  per  week,  mskking  faer 
wages  equal  to  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  other  districts  of  the 
town. 

"JAMES   C.   COLLINS, 
"  Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Town." 
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The  following  "  remarks  and  suggestions  "  are  taken  from  the 
rei)ort  of  the  very  efficient  committee  of  the  town : — 

"  A  general  prosperity  has  marked  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  town 
during  the  past  year.  The  committee  do  not  often  meet  with  so  few  diffi- 
culties in  one  year,  as  in  that  just  closed.  It  cannot  be  said  every  district 
has  attained  that  success  in  its  schools  which  was  expected ;  but  a  large  ma- 
jority have  gained  results  grateful  to  the  committee  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
respective  districts.  In  a  very  few  schools,  a  failure  has  occurred,  or  the 
progress  has  not  equalled  the  expectation,  from  the  unforeseen  inadequacy  of 
the  teacher,  or  from  an  unfortunate  spirit  among  the  district  residents.  The 
committee  have  learned  that  a  teacher  who  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
authorized  to  take  a  school,  may  subsequently  betray  incompetency.  And 
they  have  also  learned,  when  they  have  approbated  a  good  teacher,  with  the 
elements  of  success,  that  he  will  not  succeed  if  the  citizens  of  the  district  do 
not  intend  he  shall.  They  are  continually  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  our 
best  schools  exist  where  all  parties  co-operate ;  the  supervisors  of  the  schools 
the  teachers,  scholars  and  parents.         *         *         *         * 

"  We  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Smithfield  in  the  success  of  the  school 
system  in  their  town ;  and  while  we  believe  their  liberality  will  be  ready 
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when  increased  means  are  required  to  aid  the  schools,  we  submit  to  each  cit- 
izen the  following  question  for  practical  solution : 

"  How  much  higher  can  our  schools  be  raised  with  the  existing  expendi- 
tures and  agencies  ?  Or,  can  each  dollar  of  appropriation  and  district  taxes 
be  made  to  accomplish  better  results  than  it  has  in  past  time  ? 

^^  Let  the  residents  encourage  and  urge  the  attendance,  at  the  school,  of  all 
the  children  in  their  own  district ;  let  them  visit  the  schools,  and  learn  as 
much  as  thej  can  of  the  operation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  a  happj 
custom  in  some  districts,  for  parents  and  friends  to  attend  the  examinations  of 
the  schools ;  let  this  be  general. 

"We  would  hint  to  the  districts  to  elect  those  trustees  whose  competency 
and  disinterested  spirit  will  prove  thej  have  a  heart  and  hand  in  the  claims 
of  schools. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  trustees  will  not  negotiate  with  teachers  unless  there  is 
a  strong  probability  these  teachers  possess  the  qualifications  needful,  and  are 
not  associated  with  prior  prejudices  in  the  district  where  they  teach.  We 
should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  innocent  and  the  worthy ; 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  trustees  should  be  cautious  in  enga- 
ging teachers  because  of  kindredship  to  them  or  to  other  families  of  the  dis- 
trict. Biases  against  the  teacher  may  thereby  be  excited  without  justifica- 
tion ;  therefore,  in  the  general  rule,  it  is  wiser  not  to  call  out  those  biases. 
We  know  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  as  good  teachers  in  their  own  dis- 
trict and  among  their  relatives,  as  can  be  found  ;  jet^  the  evidence  of  this 
should  be  very  apparent  previous  to  their  engagement  Let  no  person  take 
these  remarks  as  an  endorsement  of  the  unnecessary  complaints  they  have 
made  against  this  class  of  teachers.  The  committee  would  lack  fidelity  if 
they  did  not  direct  attention  to  the  evils  which  have  befell  a  few  of  the 
schools  by  the  employment  of  a  son  or  daughter,  a  nephew  or  neice,  a  cousin 
or  family  favorite  of  the  trustees. 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  trustees  of  their  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  their  right  and  duty  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ability 
of  teachers  before  the  latter  have  a  refiisal  of  schools.  Tnistees,  by  inquiry 
and  acquaintance,  should  forestall  the  liability  of  teachers  being  rejected  at 
their  examinations.  After  they  have  been  approbated,  should  they  prove 
incompetent,  the  trustees  should  measure  their  own  authority  in  the  premi- 
i-es,  and  not  rely  too  much  on  the  power  of  the  committee  to  revoke  cer- 
tificates. 

"  The  annulment  of  a  certificate  is  a  process  of  law.  A  full  board  of  the 
committee  must  be  summoned ;  a  hearing  granted  to  the  complainants  and 
to  the  teacher ;  an  unpleasant  publicity  experienced  ;  whereas,  the  trustees, 
by  the  conditions  of  bargain  and  the  courtesies  between  the  employer  and 
employee,  can  efiect  often  the  retirement  of  the  teacher  from  the  school ; 
and  expense,  unnecessary  detriment  to  character,  ai^d  an  irritation  can  be 
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saved,  which  oould  not  be  by  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  town's  com- 
mittee. 

''It  is  pleasing  to  know  the  trustees  in  the  town  are  studioos  of  the  law 
defining  the  school  system  of  the  State.  If  any  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
''Acts  relating  to  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  with  Remarks  axkd 
Forms,"  the  committee  will  furnish  them  without  delay. 

"  Let  teachers  increase  their  zeal  with  higher  aims  in  their  noble  calling. 
The  committee,  by  their  arrangement  of  examinations,  have  labored  to  secure 
the  best  qualified  teachers.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  carry  the  standard  (A 
instruction  above  the  provisions  of  the  town,  but  to  furnish  that  which  Uie 
town  demands,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  make  the  capital  invested  in  edu- 
cation return  grand  dividends,  and  not  allow  the  appropriations  to  the  schools 
to  become  lost  stock.  Persons  intending  to  teach  in  town  should  remember 
the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations,  and  be  prepared  to  submit  to  a  test 
of  their  scholarship  in  those  branches  which  they  are  to  teach. 

"  In  December  the  Board  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Rev.  F. 

J.  Warner  as  one  of  the  committee  of  the  town.    Mr.  Warner's  connection 

with  the  schools  of  this  town  has  proved  him  a  devoted  and  accomplished 

friend  of  education.     The  committee  filled  the  vacancy  by  the  election  of  W 

H.  Seagrave,  Esq.,  of  Slatersville. 

H.  W.  KING,  ) 

J.  G.  RICHARDSON,  V  Committee," 

W.  H.  SEAGRAVE,    ) 


WARWICK. 

The  following  truthful  remarks  are  taken  from  the  Superintend- 
ent's report : — 

"  To  educate  the  young  is  a  great  work.  All  that  passes  for  education  is 
not  such.  '  He  is  the  best  educated  man  who  is  the  most  of  a  man  ;  and  be 
is  the  best  able  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  life.  A  fully  developed  man  must 
have  his  physical  powers  well  trained,  his  passions  and  emotions  under  per- 
fect control,  and  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  in  vigorous  and  health- 
ful exercise.' — [Tyler.]  Education,  in  too  many  cases,  is  the  absence  of  all 
these  great  principles.  A  little  painting,  a  little  music,  and  a  little  of  no- 
thing useful,  and  the  education  is  finished.  The  mind,  the  heart,  the  life  are 
things  which  are  principally  forgotten.  If  there  were  no  district  schools,  it 
is  doubtful,  whether  these  things  would  be  thought  of  as  parts  of  men. 
Thence  our  common  schools  must  be  made  as  practicable  as  possible.  If 
these  can  be  kept  healthy,  we  may  yet  hope  for  sound  education.  It  is  hoped 
that  parents  will  give  attention  to  this  matter.     *  Seek  for  your  children,  in 
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order — ^first,  moral  excellence  ;  second,  intellectual  improvement ;  third, 
physical  well-being;  last  of  all,  worldly  thrift  and  prosperity.' — [Everts.] 

**  A  book  education  is  one  of  our  faults.  Teachers  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  do  all  things  thoroughly,  because  of  the  amount  of  labor  required  of  them 
in  our  district  schools.  In  too  many  instances,  no  practical  use  is  made  of 
the  studies  pursued.  The  recitations  are  good.  But  the  scholar  asks  in 
vain,  of  what  use  will  this  or  that  study  be  to  me?  All  branches  of  useful 
education  may  be  shown  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  life  ;  and,  if 
the  scholar  is  taught  to  see  this,  his  energies  will  be  enlisted  in  study.  Chil- 
dren are  not  parrots,  but  embryo  men  and  women.  Their  future  duties 
should  be  told  them,  and  the  benefits  of  the  studies  which  they  are  now  try- 
ing to  secure,  should  be  shown  them,  and  if  practicable,  should  be  illustrated. 
It  may  be  said  that  teachers  do  not  feel  prepared  to  perform  the  task.  A 
teacher  of  several  years*  experience  said,  "  There  are  few  well  qualified 
teachers."  His  words  are  too  true.  A  boy  or  girl  attempts  to  teach.  What 
do  they  know  of  teaching?  Teaching  should  be  well  paid,  but  the  teachers 
should  be  well  qualified. 

*'  Exhibitions,  as  they  have  been  conducted  in  years  past,  have  not  pre- 
pared the  way  to  a  superior  education.  They  have  guided  steadily  to  the 
theatre.  Can  any  parent  encourage  his  child  to  attend  theatrical  amuse- 
ments ?  Authority,  higher  than  ours,  uses  the  following  words : — ^  We  must 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  impression  that  our  schools  are  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  There  is  danger  that  showy  accomplishments,  such 
as  declamation  and  English  composition,  often  prematurely  attempted,  and 
dramatic  exhibitions,  which  seem  to  me  wholly  out  of  place  at  scho61,  will 
occupy  the  time  and  the  thoughts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  to  the  neglect  of 
thorough  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
history  and  Christian  morality,  and  other  branches  of  a  solid  English  educa- 
tion.'— [E.  Everett.] 

"  As  you,  gentlemen,  have  desired  the  exhibitions  to  be  suppressed,  we 
informed  the  teachers,  and  they  have  cheerfully  complied  with  your  wishes. 
Exhibitions,  however,  and  examinations  mean  difierent  things.  The  sense 
of  the  former  has  already  been  given.  The  import  of  the  latter  is  well 
known.  Your  Superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  one  day  in  a  year,  spent  in 
bringing  all  your  schools  together,  and  then  each  school  presenting  some  one 
or  more  of  their  classes,  for  examination,  teachers,  by  comparison,  would 
learn  new  modes  of  teaching,  and  would  be  excited  to  improvement  Wheth- 
er such  an  examination  shall  be,  or  not,  we  leave  with  you,  and  shall  submit 
to  your  judgment. 

"  An  experienced  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  govern  small  chil- 
dren, in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  It  is  at  war  with  physiology  and  common 
sense  to  confine  children  six  hours  a  day  in  a  school  hottsa    Touog  cattle 
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are  allowed  to  roam  in  the  pasture,  but  the  young  of  man  must  be  pent  up 
six  hours  a  day  in  the  confined  air  iof  a  school  house.  This  article  is  ml 
written  to  propose  a  plan  opposite  to  that  which  the  law  has  decreed,  but  to 
protest  against  confining  children  within  the  school  house  for  so  long  a  time. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  child's  well  being.  So  long  as  it  continues,  '  sit  still  or 
stand  up/  will  continue  to  be  the  language  of  teachers.  If  young  scholars 
could  be  dismissed  at  the  afternoon  recess,  the  closing  recitations  would  be 
much  more  efiectiye,  to  the  older  scholars.  Four  hours  of  schools  in  the 
primary  department  is  enough. 

^  The  children  sing  in  about  one-half  of  your  schools.     We  regret  much 
that  any  school  is  without  its  soothing  power. 

B.  PHELON,  Superintendent" 


TIVERTON. 

Truth  characterizes  the  following  excellent  and  much  needed  re- 
mark of  the  committee  in  their  report : — 

^  Your  committee  are  aware  that  the  most  important  business  of  the  town 
has  been  committed  to  their  charge.  The  educational  interest  is  paramount 
to  all  others.  The  position,  the  respectability,  the  honor,  the  peace^  and  the 
happiness  of  the  town  depends  very  much  upon  the  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  its  citizens.  Ignorance  is  the  precursor  to  poverty  and  crime ; 
but  knowledge,  coupled  with  true  love  to  God,  is  the  foundation  of  industry, 
righteousness  and  true  prosperity.  They  who  dare  to  ignore  our  educational 
interests,  dare  to  break  down  the  bulwarks  of  protection  so  sacredly  thrown 
around  our  sons  and  daughters.  They  assume  the  responsibility  of  throwing 
an  enormous  tax  upon  the  town,  in  the  shape  of  pauperism  and  crime.  For 
money  spent  in  teaching  one  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  decreases  the 
amount  to  be  spent  in  taking  care  of  him ;  and  that  which  is  spent  in  forti- 
fying the  mind  against  crime,  decreases  the  amount  spent  in  its  punishment 

"  Short-sighted,  small  and  selfish  minds  stand  opposed  to  popular  educa- 
tion ;  while  large,  discerning  and  benevolent  minds  are  ever  its  true  support- 
ers. If  we  were  to  decide  upon  the  moral  and  religious  position  of  a  town, 
we  would  examine  its  schools  and  school  houses,  and  appropriations.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  did  not  shrink  from  duty, 
however  unpleasant  its  performance. 

"  District  No.  O.—There  was  no  winter  school  in  this  district.  The 
reason  why  there  was  not  a  school,  was  because  the  district  was  unwilling  to 
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comply  with  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  committee.     The  following 
is  the  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  your  committee  : — 

"  *  Voted,  That  the  Manchester  school  house,  in  District  No.  9,  be  con- 
denmed,  being  considered  as  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  house. 
Also, 

^ '  Voted,  That  the  above  act  take  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1858.  Also,  that  said  district  be  required  to  furnish  a  suitable  lot,  and 
thoroughly  repair  the  old  school  house,  or  build  a  new  one,  by  the  1st  of 
January,  1859.' 

*^  We  considered  this  a  reasonable  and  just  requirement,  and  have  dis- 
covered no  consistent  reasons  for  a  change  of  opinion.  We  were  not  disposed 
to  be  arbitrary  in  the  demand,  therefore,  left  it  for  the  district  to  judge, 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  repair  or  build  new.  True,  your  committee  were 
of  the  opinion,  that  a  new  house  would  be  the  most  economical  and  satisfac- 
tory in  the  end.  The  committee  have  no  personal  end  to  gain  in  the  matter, 
but  would  look  to  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  highest  interest 
of  the  district. 

"  If  the  district  built  a  new  one,  they  could  avail  themselves  of  such  mod 
em  improvements  as  have  proved  to  be  of  service  to  both  teacher  and 
scholar.  The  idea  that  any  school  house  where  the  scholars  can  be  jammed 
in  and  kept  warm  by  having  a  large  Jire,  will  do,  is  preposterous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Take  this  very  school  house,  and  you  can  mark  its  defects.  At  the 
farther  end  is  one  long  seat,  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  three  desks.  The  end  ones,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall,  accommo- 
date two,  and  the  centre  ones  four,  scholars.  At  once  it  is  seen  that  one 
half  of  the  school  cannot  leave  their  seats  without  disturbing  the  other  half. 
This  necessarily  adds  confusion  to  the  school, — a  confusion  that  the  district 
can  remove,  by  so  arranging  the  desks  that  each  scholar  can  have  access  to 
the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  to  each  scholar,  without  discommoding  another. 
The  walls  of  the  school  room  ought  always  to  be  left  accessible,  so  as  to  be 
used  for  charts,  maps,  engravings  and  blackboards.  But  aside  from  its  mis- 
erable arrangement,  it  is  a  poor  old  shell,  out  of  repair,  as  an  examination 
will  show.  Then,  again,  it  stands  in  the  highway,  and  destitute  of  a  suitable 
yard,  and  is  both  annoyed  by  the  close  proximity  to  the  passing,  and  annoy- 
ing to  those  passing,  for  children  must  play  in  the  road,  or  trespass  upon  the 
yards  or  fields  of  others.  We  are  sorry  to  feel  necessitated  to  say  so  much 
about  this  matter,  but  must  do  so  that  all  may  know  why  the  district  have 
left  in  the  treasury  $81  02,  which  is  forfeited  by  their  neglect. 

"  Rev.  JOSHUA  A.  STETSON,  }       ^ 
ISAAC  D.  MANCHESTER,     V^    ^^."J    „ 
ISAAC  C.  MANCHESTER,     )  ^"^^^^^ee. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  its  School  Committee   are  valuable 
for  their  practical  suggestions. 

"  The  number  of  scholars  registered  in  district  No.  1,  during  the  last 

winter  term,  was 38 

No.  registered  in  district  No.  2 41 

"  «  «  3  (no  school). 

"  "  "  4 20 

«  «  «  5 34 

«  «  «  6 26 

«  "  «  7 27 

Carolina  joint  district IS 

No.  3  for  summer  term  of  1858 8 

Making  the  aggregate  No.  registered  in  the  town,  during  the  past  year, 

to  have  been 213 

Average  attendance ■ • 146 

*'  We  suppose  this  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  general  average  attendancei 
throughout  the  State  ;  at  least,  throughout  the  country  portion  of  it.  This 
fact  is  highly  creditable,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  sparseness  of 
our  population,  and  consequently  the  large  size  of  most  of  the  districts ;  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  children  are  compelled  to  travel  one  to 
two  miles  to  reach  the  school  house ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  a  higher  average 
might  be  attained.  If  parents  would  but  realize  and  act  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  success  of  the  public  school  system  and  their  most  personal  interests  ar? 
identical ;  if  they  would  never  permit  their  children  to  stay  away  from 
school,  for  any  but  good  and  substantial  reasons  ;  then  might  we  not  advance 
from  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  registered  to  three-fourths  of 
that  number  ?  Let  parents  consider  that  when  the  average  attendance  in  a 
school  is  two-thirds  of  the  number  registered,  one-third  must  consequently  be 
absent  during  the  whole  term  ;  and  we  think  the  inference  is  sustained  bj 
the  facts  that,  at  least,  one-half  of  this  third  are  absent  unnecessarily.  When 
a  scholar  is  kept  out  of  school,  it  not  only  inflicts  injury  on  that  scholar,  but 
upon  the  whole  class  to  which  he  belongs ;  for  the  class  must  either  be,  on 
his  return,  put  back,  that  he  may  take  up  the  subject  where  he  lefl  it,  or  he 
must  pass  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  class  during  his  absence,  and  take 
up  the  exercise  at  a  point  which  he  has  never  legitimately  reached,  and  from 
which  he  must  go  forward,  grappling  with  principles  into  which  he  has  never 
been  systematically  initiated ;  and  hence  impeding  the  progress  of  his  class- 
mates at  each  step.  We  have  thought  best  to  treat  this  subject  at  some 
length,  because  we  believe  that  its  importance  is  undervalued  by  parents  and 
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those  having  the  guardianship  of  children.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a 
full  attendance  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

"school  houses  and  appurtenances. 

"  District  No.  1. — This  house  was  built  before  the  principles  of  school 
architecture  were  as  well  understood  as  at  present  It  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  built,  and  of  good  materials ;  but  the  arrangement  is  not  such 
as  the  perfection  of  school  architecture  at  this  time  demands,  and  the  pecun- 
iary ability  of  the  district  so  amply  warrants. 

"  District  No.  2. — ^The  house  in  this  district  is  well  arranged,  and  in 
ordinary  condition  ;  and  is  perhaps,  everything  considered,  the  best  house  in 
the  town. 

"  Of  the  school  houses  in  Districts  3  and  4,  the  committee  cannot  speak 
with  so  much  certainty. 

"  The  school  house  in  District  No.  5  is  well  planned  and  arranged,  except 
that  the  dimensions  are  stinted  in  every  part,  an  objection  that  applies  with 
more  or  less  force  to  almost  every  house  in  the  town,  and  to  very  many  out 
of  it.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  are  no  out  buildings  connected  with  this 
house,  and  that  the  board,  that  should  have  been  a  blackboard,  has  never 
been  painted.  The  school  house  was  wretchedly  built,  both  as  to  materials 
and  work,  and  will  need  soon  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  or  rebuilt 

"  District  No.  6. — ^This  building  is  owned  by  proprietors,  and  is  but  a 
poor  apology  for  a  school  house.  We  hope  the  tax-payers  of  this  district 
¥dll  soon  consent  to  tax  themselves  for  the  means  necessary  to  erect  a  con- 
venient, comfortable,  and  tasteful  school  house. 

"  District  No.  7. — ^This  house,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  district.  It  is  small,  and  badly  arranged,  and  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  this  in  a  district  that  returns  a  property  valuation  of  $50,000. 
We  hope  the  district  will  *  repent  and  do  the  first  works,'  as  regards  supply- 
ing themselves  with  a  suitable  school  building,  that  your  committee  for  1859 
may  not  have  occasion  to  report  their  delinquency. 

"  We  take  the  occasion,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  few  suggestions  in  ref- 
erence to  building  and  fitting  up  school  houses.  A  pleasant  and  airy,  but 
not  exposed  situation  should,  if  possible,  be  selected.  The  building  should  be 
large  enough  for  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of  the  district.  It  should 
be  constructed  with  broad  aisles,  and  with  platform  across  the  end  opposite 
the  door,  not  less  than  six  feet  wide. 

"  The  windows  should  be  on  only  two  sides  of  the  school  room,  as  cross 
lights  are  always  objectionable.  There  should  be  always  a  sink  and  basin  ; 
and  in  no  case  can  a  water  pail  and  cup  and  broom  be  dispensed  with. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  good  blackboard,  for  no  qualified  teacher  will,  in 
these  times,  consent  to  t^ach  in  a  house  where  this  indispensable  requisite  is 
not  provided. 
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"means  op  ventilation, 

"  The  most  common  mode  of  ventilation,  provided  expresslj  ibr  that  ob- 
ject, IS  by  lowering  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows ;  and  we  would  reooot- 
mend  that  every  house,  not  already  provided  with  this  simple  contrivance, 
be  so  fitted  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  winter  temiy  as  no  amount 
of  excellencies,  in  other  respects,  will  compensate  for  the  want  of,  or  for  de- 
fective or  improp*>r  ventilation. 

"a  word  on  comeliness. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  $5  could  hardly  be  laid  out  more  eco- 
nomically, than  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  rolls  of  paper  and  a  few  pounds  of 
paint.  Any  ingenious  person  might  apply  the  latter  to  the  desks,  doors  and 
other  interior  wood  work,  while  the  ladies  of  the  district  would  willingly  come 
out  and  put  on  the  former.  The  child  that  leaves  at  home  a  neatly  panted, 
papered  and  carpeted  room,  and  goes  out  to  pass  the  day  within  cold  and 
comfortless  and  prison-like  walls,  unpapered,  unpainted,  begrimmed  with  dirt 
and  smoke,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  form  a  favorable  estimate  of  that  insti- 
tution which  should  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  country — its  common  public 
schools. 

"a  few  words  on  school  requisites. 

"  Every  school  house  should  be  provided  with  outline  maps,  geometrical 
solids  and  drawing  cards.  There  is  one  other  article  to  which  we  would  re- 
fer. Geography  is  a  beautiful  and  elevating  study.  It  is  also  a  useful  study. 
We  presume  this  will  not  be  disputed.  But  what  success  attends  the  at- 
tempts to  teach  it,  at  least  so  fur  as  the  scientific  portion  of  the  study  is  con- 
cerned. Let  the  meagre  attainments  of  most  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  answer.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  science  of  geography  can  be 
taught  successfully  without  the  use  of  globes.  The  time  will  come — for  it 
must  come — when  a  neat  globe  will  be  found  upon  every  school  room  table. 
Let  some  one  of  the  districts  take  the  initiative,  and  purchase  a  good  12  or 
IG  inch  globe,  and  other  districts  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  example. 


"fuel. 


"  There  should  be  plenty  of  fuel  and  of  the  right  kind,  including-  a  ''ood 
stock  of  dry  kindlings ;  as  no  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  plunder  the 
neighbors's  fences  to  supply  kindling  material  for  the  school  room  fire.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  is  the  best  way  to  let  a  reliable  person  fur- 
nish the  wood,  and  assess  a  tax  upon  each  scholar  attending  school,  for  his  or 
her  proportion  of  the  expense.  This  plan,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  not 
be  likely  to  fail. 


"  FIRES. 


"  Fires  should  be  kindled  in  the  school  room,  during  the  winter  term,  as 
early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  regular  arrangement  made  by 
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which  the  larger  male  scholars  engage  to  perform  this  duty,  and  parents 
should  encourage  and  assist  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  his  plans  in  this  re- 
spect, as  the  scholars  must,  of  course,  he  induced  to  enter  into  it  voluntarilj, 
and  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and  convenience,  and  not  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  When  no  definite  arrangement  is  made  to  make  the 
fires,  at  an  early  hour,  many  of  the  smaller  children  keep  themselves,  or  are 
kept,  away  until  half-past  nine,  or  ten  o'clock,  embarrassing  the  operations  of 
the  teacher,  and  either  losing  the  morning  exercise  themselves,  or  retarding 
that  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  and  small  and  perhaps  weakly  chil- 
dren that  come  at  an  early  hour,  to  a  cold  and  badly  ventilated  house,  too 
often  come  it  is  to  be  feared  to  contract  colds  that  ripen  into  disease,  and  end 
not  unfrequently  in  premature  death.  Teachers  do  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  temperature  of  their  school  rooms.  The  fires, 
we  repeat,  should  be  kindled  as  early  as  eight  o'clock  ;  and  when  the  house 
is  thoroughly  warmed,  the  upper  sashes  should  be  lowered ;  and  if  the  house 
be  warm  and  the  air  close,  the  windows  should  not  be  entirely  closed  at  top, 
unless  the  weather  be  very  cold  or  stormy.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  about  65  deg.,  and  secure  as  much  of  the  right  kind  of  venti- 
lation as  possible.  A  thermometer  should  be  put  up  in  every  school  room. 
It  will  cost  but  fifly  cents,  and  if  carefully  noted  by  the  'teacher,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  school  room  governed  accordingly,  would  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

^  visitations. 

"  Trustees  and  parents  should  visit  the  school  room.  There  should  not  a 
week  pass,  during  the  school  term,  that  the  school  is  not  visited  by  some 
members  of  the  district.  They  may  evince,  in  this  way,  that  they  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  school.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  school 
room  is  the  last  place  that  the  parent  is  seen  to  visit.  Is  it  strange  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  pupil  should  have  no  pleasure  in  the  school  room, 
no  love  of  study,  no  respect  for  the  teacher  or  his  calling  ?  Parents,  visit 
the  school  room,  and  show  by  your  manner  and  language  that  you  respect 
the  teacher  and  value  his  labor.  In  so  doing,  you  will  inspire  your  children 
with  like  sentiments  and  feelings ;  and  their  attention  will  be  gained,  their 
dormant  intellects  aroused,  and  the  mental  machinery  will  thus  be  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

'*  BOOKS   AND    studies. 

^'  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  books  used  in  the  several  schools  in  the 
tovm,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  success.  In  one  school,  during  the  past  winter, 
no  less  than  five  different  kinds  of  arithmetics  were  used, — we  mean  arithr 
metics  by  five  different  authors.  The  same  want  of  uniformity  exists  with 
respect  to  geographies;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  respect  to  other 
studies.  This  is  all  very  objectionable  and  embarrassing.     It  is  a  dead  weight 
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on  the  teacher.  It  lessens  the  amount  of  labor  that  he  can  perform  one- 
eighth,  one-fourth,  one-half,  according  as  the  want  of  uniformity  maj  be 
greater  or  less.  We  respectfiillj  submit  that  parents  and  g;uardians  should 
in  all  cases  confer  with  the  school  committee  before  putting  new  books  into 
the  hands  of  their  children.  The  wishes  of  teachers  in  the  matter  should  bj 
no  means  be  complied  with,  without  the  assent  of  the  committee ;  as  we  re- 
gret to  say  thej  are  too  often  the  pliant  tools  of  publishers,  or  incompetent 
judges  of  the  quality  of  books.  The  law  has  invested  the  school  committee 
with  full  power  to  decide  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  And  al- 
though the  committees  of  this  town  have  never  seen  fit  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority,  we  certainly  think  that  they  should  be  consulted  whenever  it  is  pro 
posed  to  introduce  new  books  into  any  of  the  schools. 


a 


A   FEW   WORDS    IN   REGARD    TO   THE   COURSE    OP    STUDY. 


"  Children  should  always  be  learned  to  spell,  and  not  only  to  spell,  but  to 
spell  well.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many  who  present  themselves 
as  teachers,  and  obtain  schools  too,  cannot  spell.  What  shall  we  expect,  then, 
of  their  pupils  ?  *  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  '  Spelling  and  reading  are 
of  primary  importance,  and  should  always  be  taught  thoroughly  and  well. 

*•  WRITING. 

"  This  good  old-fashioned  accomplishment,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  falling 
into  unmerited  disrepute.  We  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Kingsbury,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
It  was  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  one  of  the  committee,  as  to  h\^ 
opinion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  teaching  penmanship  by  engrave<l 
copies,  as  compared  with  the  old  method.  He  says, — *  In  regard  to  penman- 
ship, I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  if  teachers  know  how  to  write  well 
the  best  mode  of  teaching  is  for  them  to  write  the  copies.  But  how  many 
teachers  write  well  enough  for  this  ?  Not  more  than  one  in  ten,  or  perhaps 
twenty.  Therefore  the  only  alternative  for  most  teachers  is  to  use  engraved 
copies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  branch  is  very  much  neglected  at  the 
present  day,'  &c. 

"Arithmetic  is  of  primary  importance,  as  it  enters  more  intimately  into 
the  concerns  and  business  of  life  than  anv  other  branch,  readinor  and  writing 
excepted ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  course  it  cannot  be 
taught.  There  are  many  children  in  every  community  who  cannot,  or  will 
*tf  not,  pursue  an  extended  course  of  studies,  and  these  children  should  unque.*- 
tionably  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mental  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion 
of  geography  and  grammar.  Written  arithmetic  may  then  be  commence^!, 
(but  not  till  mental  arithmetic  has  been  fully  mastered,)  and  with  it,  if  prac- 
ticable, geography.  We  do  not  design  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the 
noble  science  of  English  grammar.     But  we  do  sav  that  much  of  the  time 
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8pent  upon  English  grammar  in  our  schools,  is  wasted.  We  speak  adrisedly, 
we  think,  when  we  assert  this.  It  is  unquestionably  the  case  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  in  our  schools  are  put  upon  the  study  of  grammar, 
to  the  exclusion  and  prejudice  of  other  and  more  important  studies,  and  pur- 
sue it  only  long  enough  to  learn  the  definitions  and  the  jargon  of  conjuga- 
tions, and  then  close  their  grammar  books  forever.  To  study  grammar  in 
this  way,  (and  this  is  practically  the  way  that  very  many  do  study  it,)  we 
believe  to  be  the  veriest  absurdity.  Grammar  is  not  like  some  other  studies. 
You  may  take  up  the  study  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  and  if  you  only  but 
master  the  fundamental  rules,  you  have  made  a  valuable  acquisition,  ^ot  so 
with  grammar.  It  must  be  pursued  steadily,  and  vigorously,  and  long,  or 
all  that  is  gained  is  lost.  But  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  patience,  and 
determination  to  study  English  grammar  in  the  manner  wo  have  de- 
scribed, we  say,  enter  upon  it  by  all  means. 

"teachers  and  their  qualifications. 

*'  Trustees,  when  about  to  enter  into  engagements  with  teachers,  should 
inform  them  promptly  that  the  committee  will  expect  and  require  them  to 
furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of  unexceptionable  good  character,  (unless 
they  are  personally  known  to  the  committee,)  and  to  pass  an  examination 
such  as  the  law  requires.  If  they  have  taught  before,  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  their  success ;  as  that  indescribable  quality,  tact,  or  the  want  of 
it,  cannot  always  be  detected  by  the  shrewdest  committee.  Literary  quali- 
fication is  indispensable ;  reason  requires  it ;  the  law  requires  it ;  and  no 
committee  should  be  expected  to  violate  their  oaths  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
an  incompetent  teacher,  or  the  mistaken  policy  of  trustees  or  school  districts. 
A  model  teacher  should  possess  a  combination  of  qualities.  His  literary  at- 
tainments should  be  good ;  whatever  he  pretends  to  know,  he  should  know 
thoroughly.  He  should  possess  the  faculty  of  imparting  information ;  in 
other  words,  he  should  be  '  apt  to  teach.'  He  should  be  pleasing  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  deportment ;  he  should  possess  great  firmness  and  ability  to 
govern,  united  to  mildness  and  pleasantness,  and  an  evident  desire  to  study 
the  happiness  of  his  scholars.  He  should  by  no  means  be  a  pedant,  still  less 
should  he  be  a  tyrant.  He  should  love  his  calling,  and  evince  his  respect 
for  it,  by  earnest  and  faithful  endeavors  to  succeed  in  it. 

"  Of  the  character  of  the  schools  during  the  past  years,  or  of  the  fitness  of 
the  teachers,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak,  as  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in 
making  invidious  discriminations,  and  the  course  might  be  one  of  doubtful 
propriety.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  since  our  public  school  system  was  com- 
menced, we  think  we  have  been  benefited  by  the  labors  of  some  very  good 
and'  competent  teachers  ;  but  we  think  there  have  been  more  of  a  quality 
which  the  law  does  not  contemplate*  We  do  not  believe  that  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  law  as  regards  the  qualification  of  teachers,  has  yet  been 
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reached.  Courage,  then,  friends ;  let  us  all  put  our  shouldera  to  the  woikf 
nor  rest  from  our  labors  until,  in  the  perfection  of  our  sjatem  of  commn 
schools,  we  shall  have  achieved  a  noble  and  a  prions  end. 

^'  Fellow  citizens,  in  preparing  this  report,  we  have  endeavored  to  spetk 
the  truth  plainly,  ^  without  favor  or  hope  of  reward.'  We  have  '  set  dowi 
nought  in  malice ; '  and  we  have  kept  back  nothing  that  a  sense  of  our  duty 
has  required  us  to  lay  before  you.  We  are  aware  of  its  imperfections,  £v 
the  field  is  large  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  facts  that,  in  a  greater  or  ha 
degree,  bear  upon  the  subject  These  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrange, 
systematize  and  digest  so  fully  as  we  would  have  preferred* 

"  Respectfully  submitted  by 

WILLIAM  H.  PERRY, 

For  the  Committee.'* 


GLOCESTER. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee,  we  take  the  following  excel- 
lent and  practical  remarks.  With  such  a  supervising  agency  as 
this  report  represents,  this  community  can  but  have  improved 
schools : — 

"  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

"  This  elementary  part  of  education  takes  up  the  sounds  of  letters  and  th^ir 
arrangement  into  words.  Perhaps  no  part  of  teaching  has  greater  difficul- 
ties than  causing  the  scholar  to  express  the  different  sounds  of  the  language, 
and  spell  or  write  the  words  correctly.  It  is  painful  to  go  into  the  schools, 
and  hear  the  unnatural  and  screeching  sounds,  and  see  so  much  time  thrown 
away  in  doing  nothing  but  make  the  young  scholar  hate  the  school  room. 
Many  of  the  teachers  themselves  are  sadly  deficient  in  a  correct  knowledge 
or  expression  of  these  sounds,  and  the  way  to  interest  the  scholar. 

"  The  Jlrst  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  master  the  most  simple  sounds.  Take 
the  most  simple  word  and  resolve  it  into  its  elementary  sounds,  making  the 
scholar  give  each  separately ;  then  unite  the  sounds  again  to  produce  the 
word ;  and  so  go  to  more  difficult  sounds  and  words,  until  they  are  familiar 
with  the  simple,  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and  before  they  look  into  a 
book. 

"  Now  let  the  scholar  make  the  form  of  the  letters  upon  the  slate  or  board 
until  these  are  familiar,  that  they  may  know  the  chartxcters  that  represent  the 
different  sounds  of  the  voice. 

"  After  they  are  familiar  with  the  forms^  they  may  then  be  taught  the 
names  of  the  letters,  which  are  quite  different  from  their  forms,  and  should  be 
the  last  thing  and  not  the  first.     Let  the  ear  catch  the  sound  and  the  voice 
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pronounce  it  with  grace,  the  eje  see  the  ybrm  and  the  hand  make  it  with 
ease.  Let  the  small  scholars  be  thus  taught  in  this  natural  order,  until  they 
have  mastered  the  subject,  and  one-half  the  time  and  money  would  be  saved. 


u 


RE  A  DING. 


"  If  orthography  is  thoroughly  taught,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  correct 
and  effective  reading.  This  subject  is  miserably  taught  in  many  of  the 
schools.  Learning  to  read  is  only  the  stupid  process  of  calling  words  without 
any  natural  expression  of  tones  or  inflections.  All  true  reading  includes  two 
essential  ideas,  the  first  is  to  know  the  subject  and  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
lesson,  so  as  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  it ;  and 
then  to  convey  the  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  others  in  appropriate  sounds,  so 
as  to  impress  them.  Hence,  no  one  can  read  a  piece  who  has  not  first  studied 
the  piece  so  as  to  express  the  meaning,  not  in  the  language  of  the  dictionary, 
but  in  his  own  language.  In  visiting  one  school,  the  scholars  in  a  reading 
class  seemed  to  be  calling  words  simply ;  and  they  were  asked  the  meaning 
of  them,  but  were  not  able  to  give  it.  They  were  then  asked  what  they 
were  reading  about,  but  not  one  scholar  could  tell.  The  whole  term  in  this 
school  was  worse  than  thrown  away.  They  might  as  well  have  been  calling 
over  the  words  of  the  Chinese  language,  as  to  any  practical  purposes.  And 
yet  how  few  of  the  scholars  ever  get  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences 
of  a  piece  before  they  come  to  read ;  or  are  ever  questioned  by  the  teacher, 
or  have  the  thoughts  and  images  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  scholar, 
before  he  attempts  to  read  it.  And  if  they  do  not  do  this,  much  less  can 
they  convey  these  sentiments  to  others  in  proper  tones  and  emphasis,  so  as  to 
impress  them.  Indeed,  not  one-half  the  teachers  themselves,  on  examina- 
tion, could  tell  what  tones  are  designed  to  represent  or  explain  the  meaning 
and  use  of  emphasis.  This  is  the  reason  why  reading  is  so  poorly  taught, 
and  is  the  mere  work  ot  calling  over  a  dead  language.  The  mind  is  wholly 
inactive.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ^VQsevvQ  the  freshness  and  life 
of  the  language^  and  avoid  that  mechanical  and  disgusting  drawl  of  the  sc/iool 
room,  which  will  call  up,  as  one  has  expressed  it,  *  that  ghost  known  as  the 
genius  of  school  reading.'  In  some  of  the  schools  this  has  been  done  with 
good  results. 

GBAMH  AB. 

Gnunmar  teaches  us  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly. It  has  not,  however,  been  taught  in  this  practiced  wag,  but  rather 
by  the  definition  of  terms  and  the  parsing  of  words,  which  has  created  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  dry  and  useless  subject. 

This  study  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  our  schools,  for  this  rea- 
son, although,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

When  we  think  how  much  time  has  been  spent  in  this  way,  while  the 
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scholars  are  not  able,  after  years  of  study,  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  wc 
do  not  wonder  that  many  are  set  against  it. 

The  jirst  thing  is  to  teach  children  how  to  talk  in  the  most  familiar  waj, 
using  the  most  simple  and  pure  language,  and  guarding  against  all  that  is 
vulgar.  All  their  questions  and  answers  should  be  expressed  in  the  bcH 
and  purest  words  ;  and  all  cant  and  low  phrases,  that  tend  to  corrupt  a  good 
literary  taste  and  debase  the  morals,  should  be  at  once  banished  from  the 
school  room.  The  teacher  must,  in  his  own  practice  and  by  constant  labor, 
strive  to  elevate  the  taste  and  purity  of  style  in  the  school  room,  on  the  play 
ground,  and  at  all  times.  In  some  of  the  schools  this  has  been  done,  whik 
in  others  it  is  neglected.  The  next  thing  that  requires  attention  in  gram- 
mar, is  the  learning  to  write  correct  English.  One  of  the  first  exercises  of 
the  primary  school,  should  be  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  expressing  the  sim- 
plest ideas.  The  scholar  should  write  the  names  of  objects  and  their  varioui 
qualities,  and  even  their  actions.  In  this  way,  with  a  proper  teacher,  they 
will  soon  come  to  write  simple  sentences  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Let  them 
write  upon  such  topics  as  they  are  interested  in,  putting  their  questions  often 
in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  teacher,  writing  letters  of  business.  In  this  way 
they  will  learn  to  write  with  as  much  ease  and  elegance  as  they  talk,  and  it 
will  come  to  be  a  pleasing  exercise.  This  will  do  very  much  to  secure  ac- 
curate thinking,  correct  spelling,  and  the  use  of  words  and  sentences.  And 
as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  analysis, — the  various  elements 
and  uses  of  a  sentence. — let  them  take  up  a  piece  of  model  writing  and 
analyze  its  language,  and  the  import  of  its  words  ;  examine  the  form  of  sen- 
tences and  c'liiuses,  and  other  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thought.  The 
scholar  will  thus  see  in  how  many  ways  an  idea  can  be  written  ;  and  by  fol- 
lowing out  this  practice,  they  will  be  led  to  express  their  thoughts  upon  any 
practical  subject  in  life,  with  precision,  force  and  beauty. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  other  branches,  as  Arithmetic  and  iwtogra- 
phy^  but  these  may  receive  attention  at  another  time.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, would  say  that  arithmetic,  in  particular,  is  much  better  taught  than  the 
subjects  already  alluded  to ;  yet  there  is  a  sad  want  of  the  true  method  of 
teaching  this  study ; — teaching  it  so  tliat  the  scholar  can  merely  work  out 
the  questions  and  get  the  answers,  which  may  give  no  real  knowledge  that 
will  be  of  any  avail  in  business  or  teaching.  But  he  should  be  perfect  mas- 
ter of  Qvary  principle;  and  be  able  to  explain  every  variety  of  questions  that 
can  be  i)rcsented  under  tlieni.  There  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  nearly  all  the 
schools  in  this  respect.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  scholars  am  clearly  explain 
and  illustrate  tlie  true  nature  of  numbers,  or  the  different  orders  of  units  in 
writing  them,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  study.  And  this  is 
not  strange,  since  not  one-half  of  the  teachers,  on  examination,  were  able  to 
do  it.     In  this  way,  and  with  such  teachers,  everything  is  made   superficial : 
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and  the  scholars  pass  over  ahout  the  same  thing  term  aflter  term,  without  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  theory.  Look  at  the  time  spent  by 
most  scholars  in  the  school  house ;  time  enough,  under  the  instruction  of 
competent  teachers,  to  make  most  of  the  scholars  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  nearly  all  the  branches  of  English  science  taught  in  our  colleges. 
This  has  been  done  in  some  schools,  where  the  right  sort  of  teachers  have 
been  employed,  and  why  not  in  our  schools  ?  The  citizens  of  this  town 
would  not  suffer  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shop,  store,  bank  or 
factory,  as  it  is  done  in  many  of  the  schools — the  intellectual  workshops  of 
this  tovnu 

MORAL     CULTURE. 

Teaching  the  common  branches  is  not,  afler  all,  the  most  important  part 
of  education.  In  the  best  culture  there  must  be  good  manners  and  correct 
morals.  The  training  that  is  a  blessing  to  the  community,  demands  the  cul- 
ture of  the  moral  sentiments.  And  in  order  to  this,  the  teacher  must  pos- 
sess high  moral  and  social  qualities,  that  he  may  not  simply  lecture  his 
scholars  on  the  subject,  but  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  the  social  duties 
they  owe  to  the  family,  the  school  and  the  community.  The  influence  of 
correct  principles  and  conduct  in  the  teacher,  in  controlling  the  passions,  and 
producing  courteous  and  respectful  conduct,  has  a  powerful  moulding  influ- 
ence upon  the  scholar.  If  the  teacher  is  fretful  and  passionate,  all  his 
maxims  and  good  talk  will  be  of  no  avaiL  If  he  is  reckless  in  his  conduct 
out  of  school,  spending  his  evenings  in  the  bar-room  or  low  dance,  or  other 
places  of  resort,  his  words  of  virtue  will  be  useless.  The  scholars  will  soon 
lose  their  respect  for  him. 

The  whole  character  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  pupils 
feel  a  strong  impulse  to  be  kind  and  respectful  in  their  manners,  and  more 
elevated  and  noble  in  their  moral  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires not  the  influence  of  the  teacher  to  make  them  passionate,  corrupt  and 
debauched,  and  reckless  in  their  morals,  and  thus  endanger  all  the  interests 
of  society. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  correct  deportment  and  an  afiectionate  and  family - 
like  influence  has  pervaded  in  the  school  room,  while  profaneness,  obscenity 
and  other  vile  and  vulgar  practices,  are  being  banished  from  it. 

In  other  schools,  there  has  been  a  want  of  a  decided  moral  influence  and 
elevation  to  mould  the  character,  and  the  scholars  have  been  left  to  the 
downward  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

TO     PAR  ENTS. 

Permit  u?  to  say  a  word  to  you,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  properly  educating  those  minds  committed  to  your  care.  The  germ  of  all 
that  is  great  and  noble  is  there.     It  is  given  to  you  to  see  that  this  intellect 
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scholan  are  notable,  after  jean  of  stndj,  to  speuk  nod  nrittc  < 
do  not  wonder  that  manj'  are  set  against  it. 

The^rtmtn^istu  teach  children  ho*r(o  r<ift  !d  the  moa*  ^f^^^tm 
using  the  most  simple  and  pnre  Ungnoge,  and  guarding  agoiti^  k  MiMri 
vulgar.  All  their  questions  and  answen  slmuld  be  exprtM^^  Swi 
and  purest  words  ;  and  all  cant  and  low  phraser,  tlial  tend  Bo^m^s^mi 
literarj  taste  and  debase  the  morals,  shonld  ho  a[  aaec  buM^^to^^BMi 
school  room.  The  teacher  must,  in  his  own  pnteiice  oiul  t^^  %  ^»  a 
strive  to  elevate  the  taste  and  puri^  of  sfyle  in  the  ^clioul  i«a^#tiBBH 
ground,  and  at  all  times.  In  some  of  the  scliool^  M»  lui-  i^  .h  _j  ji  *  i 
in  others  it  is  negleetcd.     The  next  thittg  tli;>t   "  -    ^^g 

mar,  is  the  learning  to  write  comet  EnffiUk.     '  >:y  -^^^^   Th 

the  primary  school,  should  be  the  use  of  the  {'  i  „   ^ 

plest  ideas.    The  scholar  should  tm'te  the  n^uu-  ^^^^M 

qualities,  and  even  their  aetumi.    In  this  wk; .  .m  i  >  .  _,   j 

will  soon  come  to  write  simple  sentences  wiUi  i 
write  upon  such  topics  as  they  are  interested  ii 
in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  teacher,  writing  l<'i 
they  will  learn  to  write  with  as  much  ease  ami  i-lrji 
will  come  to  be  a  pleasing  exercise.     This  iLill  li 
curate  thinking,  correct  spelling,  and  the  net'  <<i 
nd  they  become  ocquainted  with  the  ruU$  oj  un- 
and  uses  of  a  sentence. — let  them  lake  up  :i  | 
analyze  its  language,  and  the  import  of  its  wur  I 
tences  and  cUwses,  and  oilier  ways  of  ezpn— in 
scliol»r  will  thus  see  in  how  many  ways  an  iili  i 
lowing  out  this  practice,  they  will  be  led  to  l-5|ij 
practical  subject  in  life,  wilh  precision,  force  :>]i<i 

We  had  imendcd  lo  speak  of  other  brancbci^,  ; 
/>%,  but  thef«  may  receive  attention  at  another  1 1 ' 
ever,  would  say  lliat  arithmetic,  \n  particalar.  Li  ii 
subjects  already  alluded  to;  yet  there  is  a  soil  »:j 
teaching  this  study ; — teaching  it  so  that  the  pi-li' 
the  questions  and  get  the  answers,  which  may  gi' 
will  be  of  any  avail  in  business  or  teaching.     Bui 
ter  of  every  principle,  and  be  able  to  expl^n  ever 
can  be  presented  under  tliciti.     There  is  a  sail  ' 
schools  in  this  rcsjiecl.     Not  onc-tenlli  of  th>;' 
and  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  numben,  or  tl  ' 
writing  them,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundaticir< 
not  strange,  since  not  one-half  of  the  teacher^  u. 
do  it.     In  this  way,  ;md  with  tiich  teaehert,  over; 
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maj  be  expanded,  elevated  and  fitted  for  happiness :  and  that  its  sosoepd- 
bilities  may  be  rightly  directed  and  controlled.  Gfod  has  given  to  joa  brigb 
diamonds,  and  you  are  to  cut  and  polish  them,  that  they  maj  shine  oa  high 
forever.  Make  any  and  every  scunnjice,  that  they  may  be  righUy  educated. 
Trust  them  not  to  bunglers  and  corrupters  of  their  morals.  If  jou  require 
virtue  and  skill  in  your  physician,  lawyer  und  minister,  seek  it  above  all,  in 
the  instructors  of  your  children  ;  for  they  will  make  them  love  or  hate  boob 
— ^become  thinkers  or  machines,  elevated  or  vicious  for  life,  more  than  any 
other  influence.  We  would  urge  you,  then,  to  co-operate  in  this  great  work, 
that  you  may  raise  up  men  and  women,  high-minded  and  daring  to  do  their 
dtUy ;  and  which  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  town  than  all  material 
wealth.  "  The  children  are  the  best  estate  of  any  community.  The  State 
may  abound  in  resources  of  iron,  silver,  lead,  gold  and  precious  gems,  and  in 
streams  that  bring  power  to  her  mill  wheels  ;  she  may  have  the  finest  soil,* 
and  richest  products  of  various  labor,  "  yet,  if  she  have  not  men — men  pos- 
Bessing  free  and  energetic  souls,  fiery  courage,  keen  intelligence,  and  uncon- 
querable wills  for  right,  she  will  be  weak,  and  without  influence  and  wealth 
and  power."  But  if  you  have  the  tndy  educcsted  men,  they  will  hrtng  the 
gold  and  gems,  and  aU  that  is  precious  and  enduring.  See  to  it,  then,  that 
your  brightest  jewels  be  cared  for. 

ORIN  F.  OTIS, 
THOMAS  IRONS. 
JOB  OWEN. 

FALL  RIVER. 

The  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  gives  "  a  word 
to  the  wise." 

"  This  table  also  shows  a  great  disparity  in  the  cost  per  scholar,  for  teach- 
ing in  the  different  districts.  In  the  district  which  presents  the  lowest  cost 
for  this  purpose,  the  highest  wages  were  paid.  In  this  district  the  school 
are  graded,  and  the  committee  think  that  the  fact  just  stated  is  very  signifi- 
cant, and  should  be  duly  considered  by  the  electors.  Will  they  consent  lo 
pay  $1  42  per  scholar,  for  teaching,  when  it  can  be  done  for  sixty-seven 
cents,  or  even  for  a  less  sum  ?  Is  it  sound  policy  to  continue  a  system  of 
public  instruction  which  is  objectionable  in  other  respects  besides  increased 
expense,  rather  than  to  adopt  modifications  which  will  give  the  whole  com- 
munity the  fullest  benefit  of  our  appropriations  ?  It  is  time  that  party  feel- 
ings and  local  prejudices  were  laid  aside,  and  that  all  the  friends  of  education 
harmonize  upon  the  best  plan  for  conducting  this,  the  most  important  inter- 
est in  whicli  we  are  concerned. 

ELIHU   GRANT,        ) 

WM.  CONNELL,  Jr.,  V  Committee. 

WM.  G.  BORDEN,      ) 
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EXETER. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  furnish  excellent 
suggestions,  and  notice  a  grievous  evil. 

^  It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  secure  that  uniformity  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, in  a  poorlj-fumished  school  room,  that  he  can  in  a  well-regulated  one. 
It  is  impossible,  too,  for  scholars  to  make  the  progress  in  their  studies  in 
such  a  school  room,  that  thej  can  in  a  good  one,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
deprived  of  many  of  those  conveniences  so  indi^ensable  to  their  &cility  and 
ease 'for  study.  On  account,  then,  of  these  school  houses  not  being  fitted  up 
as  they  should  be,  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended,  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
tricts do  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  school  money ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  deplorable,  the  children  are  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  privileges  of 
getting  an  education. 

We  must  now  leave  this  subject  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  wor- 
thy citizens  of  the  town,  hoping  that  what  has  been  said  will  be  cordially 
received  by  all. 

We  have  noticed,  while  viewing  the  interior  parts  of  the  school  houses  of 
our  town,  that  the  seats  and  desks  of  many  of  them  have  been  badly  disfig- 
ured with  cuts  and  pencil  marks.  It  is  painful  to  see  this  mark  of  youthful 
destructiveness  anywhere ;  but  when  we  behold  it  in  some  of  the  school 
houses  that  have  been  lately  repaired  and  built,  we  indeed  feel  sorry  that 
property  which,  with  expense  and  care,  was  put  in  perfect  order  and  neat- 
ness, should  so  soon  wear  the  degrading  representation  of  destruction  and 
mischief.  It  is  all  important  that  this  pernicious  habit,  so  prevalent  in 
schools,  should  be  entirely  done  away  with.  Every  teacher,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  school,  should  strictly  admonish  his  pupils  of  the  painful 
influence  of  such  habits  ;  and  whenever  he  finds  that  any  of  theiu  are  in  the 
habit  of  defacing  their  desks  or  books,  or  any  other  property  pertaining  to 
the  school,  it  is  his  daty  to  stop  it  at  once^  and  see  that  it  is  practiced  no 
more.  This  habit,  though  one  of  the  greatest  violations  of  the  rules  of 
school,  is  often  least  noticed  by  teachers.  We  trust  that  most  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  past  winter  guarded  against  it ;  and  we  hope  hereafter  it  may  re- 
ceive the  strictest  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  schools.  Parents  should 
never  interfere  with  the  judicious  plans  of  their  teacher ;  but  when  they  are 
induced  to  feel  that  he  does  not  deal  justly  with  their  children,  it  is  their 
duty  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  interview  with  him  when  alone,  and  endea- 
vor to  have  the  difficulty  settled ;  but  they  should  never  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety  aud  justice,  and  thus  abuse  and  vilify  him.  Teachers 
should,  if  required,  explain  all  their  plans  and  methods  in  relation  to  their 
school ;  but  they  should  never  abandon  a  judicious  plan,  and  one  that  is  ben- 
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eficial  to  the  sacoess  and  prosperity  of  the  school,  because  it  is  not  apprecia- 
ted by  all  the  parents. 

E.  P.  PHILLIPS,  ) 

THOS.  A.  HALL,  V  .Committee." 

ROBERT  B.  RICHMOND, ) 


NORTH  KINGSTOWN. 

We  extract  the  following  judicious  recommendations  from  its 
report : — 

^  The  committee  have  hitherto  appointed  8<yn^  person  to  visit  and  exam- 
ine the  schools,  with  a  stipulated  compensation ;  but  for  the  last  year  thej 
adopted  a  new  plan,  and  your  town's  committee  unanimously  agreed  to  visit 
the  schools  themselves,  and  thus  save  this  expense,  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  taking  one  or  more  schools  for  his  particular  charge.  According- 
ly, each  school  has  been  visited  twice,  (as  far  as  has  been  practicable,)  bj 
one  or  more  of  the  committee.  Your  committee  are  happy  to  state,  that  the 
condition  of  the  schools  is  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  But  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  trust  committed  to  us, 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  a  hope  that  still  more  will  be 
done,-Trthat  you  will  open  your  pockets  still  wid^^r,  and  make  still  more  am- 
ple provision  for  the  education  of  that  interesting  class,  whose  minds  are  be- 
ing trained  and  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  necessity  for  im- 
provement in  any  system  is  never  so  apparent  as  when  its  faults  are  placed 
before  us,  and  the  readiest  way  to  determine  upon  the  removal  of  those 
faults,  is  to  bring  them  up  to  view  occasionally.  Hence,  it  seems  proper  in 
this  connection,  briefly  to  allude  to  two  or  three  things  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  public  schools. 

**  And,  first,  we  would  recommend  that  parents  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  schools  where  their  children  are  being  trained ;  that  they  personally 
visit  those  nurseries,  and  learn  from  ocular  observation,  what  is  going  on 
there.  An  inspection  of  the  school  registers  has  convinced  us,  that  this  mat- 
ter is  too  much  neglected.  Not  only  will  such  a  course  put  parents  in  pos- 
session of  matter  important  to  know,  but  it  will  be  a  prolific  source  of  en- 
couragement to  the  children. 

A.  M.  THOMAS, 

Chairman  of  Committee." 
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LITTLE  COMPTON. 

We  take  from  this  report,  the  following  just  conclusions  and  a 
well  merited  compliment  for  the  Normal  School.  It  is  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  our  committees : — 

^  George  Washington  said  that  punctuality  was  a  part  of  his  religion. 
This  is  an  invaluable  trait  in  the  character  of  any  man,  especially  in  that  of 
one  laboring  to  form  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  young.  It  is  founded  on 
truth.  He  who  is  wanting  in  punctuality,  is  not  really  a  man  of  truth ;  he 
may  not  be  entirely  trusted ;  if  he  promises,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  he  will 
perform.  But  if  his  character  for  punctuality  be  established,  you  think  of 
him  as  a  man  of  energy,  order  and  faithfulness.  A  lazy  man  cannot  be  a 
punctual  man  ;  a  man  wanting  in  integrity  Will  not 

^  See  how  want  of  punctuality  affects  the  cause  of  education  among  Us. 
The  State  pays  a  large  sum  annually,  that  all  the  children  may  be  educated ; 
but  parents  do  not  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  when  they  do 
send  them,  they  are  frequently  late,  and  in  some  cases  without  the  proper 
books.  In  all  ways,  probably  one-third  of  the  money  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  is  wasted.  But  the  loss  sustained  is  really  much 
more  than  this,  for  education  is  Worth  more  than  money. 

^  Fellow  citizens,  when  shall  we  awake  to  our  true  interests  in  this  niat- 
ter  ?  Our  schools  need  attention.  Oar  teachers  need  encouragement — they 
need  to  have  the  hand  and  heart  of  every  parent  with  them,  or  much  of 
their  labor  is  thrown  away.  And  we  need  more  thoroughly  educated  teach- 
ers. It  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  teacher,  that  he  understands  the 
sciences  he  attempts  to  teach.     Much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  teaching. 

'^  We  have,  at  great  expense  to  the  State,  a  Normal  School,  established 
expressly  for  the  more  thorough  education  of  our  teachers ;  and  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  have  been  amply  rewarded. 
Should  not  trustees,  in  engaging  teachers,  give  a  preference  to  graduates  of 
the  Normal  School  ?  Should  not  our  own  young  people,  who  are  looking  to 
the  teacher's  vocation  as  a  field  of  labor  for  themselves,  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institutioQ  ? 

EASTON  PEABODY, 

Visiting  Committee.'^ 
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EAST  GREENWICH. 

We  take  the  following  sensible  remarks  from  the  report  of  the 
school  committee : — 

"  In  No.  3,  the  house  is  by  far  too  smalL     It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns 
that  this  district  has,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  the  kirgest  number  of 
scholars  of  any  school  in  the  town,  forty-nine — in  the  winter  schooL     It  will 
also  be  seen,  in  the  report  of  the  visiting  committee,  that  the  improTement 
in  this  school  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of    the  teacher,  or  the 
bright,  intelligent  appearance  of  the  scholars.    This  fact  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  that  between  forty  and  fifly  children,  some  of  them 
almost  adults,  are  confined  six  hours  a  day  in  a  room  about  fifteen  by  twenty- 
five,  and  eight  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but 
what  the  imperfections  of  the  building  afford.     The  air  in  rooms  like  this 
will  become  impure  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  the  children  fail  to  make  that  progress  in  their  studies, 
which,  in  a  room  of  proper  dimensions,  might  be  expected  from  them.     Na 
4  now  holds  that  eminent  place  so  long  occupied  by  No.  1.     The  school 
house  is  by  far  the  poorest  in  the  town, — in  a  bad  situation,  in  bad  repair, 
and  bad  in  everything.     The  only  way  in  which  this  district  can  do  justice 
to  itself,  and  derive  full  benefit  from  the  money  every  year  apportioned  to  it, 
is  to  build  anew  in  some  better  place,  and  this  the  committee  earnestly  re- 
commend.    No.  5  is  better  than  the  last  named,  but  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be,  nor  as  it  should,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  best  and  richest  farming  district 
in  the  town.     The  building  should  be  moved  from  its  present  location,  and 
placed  within  an  enclosure  of  its  own,  where  the  children  could  have  play- 
room out  of  the  highway,  and  provided  with  out-buildings  a  little  more  .se- 
cluded. 

JAMES  H.  ELDREDGE,  Clerk." 

To  this,  the  visiting  committee  adds : — 

"  As  your  committee  visited,  from  time  to  time,  these  schools,  he  became 
convinced  that  there  are  three  things  which  very  much  detract  from  the 
good  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

**  First.  There  needs  to  be  more  thoroughness  of  instruction.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  a  scholar  is  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  amount  passed 
over,  or  the  size  of  the  book  he  studies.  Tlie  scholar  should  be  made  to 
understand  what  he  learns,  and  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  no  further  thau 
this  understanding  can  be  acquired.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  evil: 
in  our  schools,  that  children  are  advanced  too  fast.     They  are  impatient  to 
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proceed ;  parents  think  thej  are  not  learning  anything  if  they  do  not  pass 
over  a  large  amount ;  and  under  these  pressures,  the  teacher  yields,  and  the 
scholar  is  at  the  close  of  the  arithmetic  before  he  understands  its  first  rules, 
and  takes  the  highest  reader  before  he  can  read  properly  from  the  lower  one. 

"  Second.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  books.  This  has  been  a  great  evil  in 
all  the  schools.  "We  hope,  however,  that  it  will  soon  be  removed.  The  vil- 
lage school  has  secured  uniformity,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
about  a  like  result  in  the  other  districts.  We  shall  not  expect  to  see  our 
schools  what  they  should  be,  till  they  are  properly  classed,  and  this  cannot 
properly  be  done  while  no  two  scholars  have  books  alike.  * 

^  Third.  Irregularity  in  attendance.  For  this  evil  we  must  look  to  pa- 
rents for  a  remedy.  If  scholars  are  not  in  school,  it  is  their  fault  It  is  a 
fault  too  of  which  many  are  guilty.  For  almost  any,  or  for  no  excuse,  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  stay  away  from  school,  and  to  spend  in  idleness  the  mo- 
ments in  which  they  should  be  acquiring  knowledge.  We  cannot  have  good 
schools  till  this  evil  is  corrected.     Cannot  something  be  done  to  bring  the 

subject  before  the  minds  of  parents  ? 

S.  G.  SMITH." 


BARRINGTON. 

The  recommendation  at  the  close  of  the  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  money  votecj. 

^'  It  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  the  school  houses  of  the  town  are  in  a 
comfortable  and  respectable  condition,  and  that  increasing  attention  is  paid 
to  the  selection  of  competent  teachers.  Proper  regard  to  these  things  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended,  for  they  are  among  the  most  essential  interests 
of  the  people.  What  is  more  creditable  to  the  character  of  a  conununity, 
than  provisions  for  the  good  education  of  its  children  ?  and  what  is  more 
positively  beneficial  ?  As  there  is,  accordingly,  a  degree  of  improvement 
already  in  the  state  of  our  schools,  let  us  seek  to  have  it,  by  all  suitable 
means,  more  and  more  decided. 

"  Parents  and  guardians  can  do  much  to  encourage  teachers,  by  favoring 
punctuality,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  and  by  promoting  in 
their  own  families  a  love  of  learning.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

'^  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  earnestly  reconmiend  the  addition  of 
$50.00  to  the  ordinary  appropriation  for  our  public  schools. 

FRANCIS  HORTON, 

Superintendent." 
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JOHNSTON. 

This  report  reminds  as  of  an  important  consideration,  and  offers 
a  merited  rebake. 

^  The  schools  have  all  been  yisited  bj  some  one  of  the  committee  duriDg 
the  jear,  and  have  been  found  generally  in  a  good  condition.  We  have 
found  the  trustees  of  the  town  to  be  gentlemen  interested  in  the  responsibili- 
ties entrusted  to  their  care. 

'^  The  success  of  our  schools  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  these  offi- 
cers, and  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  school  district  to  appoint  such  men 
to  the  office  of  trustee  as  would  be  most  interested  in  our  schools.  No  school 
will  be  an  utter  failure  when  there  is  a  prompt  and  energetic  trustee. 

^  Those  persons  who  find  most  fault  with  teachers,  trustees  and  schools, 
are  those  who  seldom,  if  ever,  visit  the  schools,  and  oonseqnentlj  know  bat 
little,  if  anything,  for  or  against  them. 

"  The  schools  should  be  visited  by  all  who  are  interested  in  them*  If  this 
were  attended  to,  there  would  be  less  fault  aud  more  knowledge  gained  of 
the  schools  and  their  wants. 

^  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  schools  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
which  is  rather  on  the  increase,  as  the  returns  from  the  several  districts  show. 

ISAAC  W.  D.  PIKE, 
STANTON  J.  SMITH, 
ISRAEL  M.  BOWEN." 


BURRILLVILLE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting,  at  length,  the  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  town.  It  is  evident  that  the  town  has 
made  a  judicious  selection  of  men,  who  are  not  only  disposed  to 
discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  but  who  are  every  way 
qualified  for  their  important  trust. 

"  In  our  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  respective  schools,  we  have 
been  as  brief  as  propriety  would  admit,  in  order  to  introduce  a  few  general 
observations,  absolutely  necessary  in  this  connection. 

The  scliool  act  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  visit  each  term  of  school 
twice, — once  within  the  first  two  weeks,  and  again  within  the  last  two: 
These  duties  require  no  small  amount  of  time  and  inconvenience  ;  but  they 
have  been  discharged,  in  all  cases,  when  notified  by  trustees  of  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  school    Besides  the  performance  of  these  duties 
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required  bj  law,  we  have  gratuitously  visited  the  schools  at  other  times,  and 
in  these  visits  have  aimed  to  avoid  ceremonj ;  to  call  without  previous  no- 
tice, when  least  expected,  at  all  times  of  day,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
that  the  pupils  might  not  be  trained  to  *' show  off"  to  special  advantage — 
prepared  to  shine  with  extra  light, — and  that  we  might  get  a  correct  idea  of 
matters  as  they  actually  existed. 

We  are  oflen  invited  to  attend  examinations.  Sometimes  they  fairly 
represent  the  condition  of  things,  and  sometimes  as  fairly  misrepresent  it. 
Scholars  are  all  in  their  places,  and  very  orderly  ;  classes  are  called  with  ad- 
mirable precision,  and  recitations  promptly  performed,  so  long  as  the  teacher 
is  at  the  helm,  to  put  the  proper  questions ;  but  when  we,  or  any  other  visitors, 
presume  to  make  any  inquiries,  or  introduce  any  subjects  with  which  the 
pupils  have  not  been  forestalled  for  the  particular  occasion,  we  are  met  with 
blank  silence :  they  are  as  mute  as  dumb  bells.  We  have  seen  classes  pass 
a  tolerable  examination  hy  the  teacher^  when,  in  fact,  their  mental  movements 
had  all  been  on  a  declining  scale.  We  have  seen  a  scholar,  when  sent  to 
the  board  to  perform  an  example  in  arithmetic,  place  the  teacher  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position,  by  coolly  telling  her  that  she  had  given  him  the 
wrong  question.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  unqualifiedly,  to  con- 
demn examinations ;  but  we  make  these  remarks  to  show  how  deceptive  they 
sometimes  are. 

A  good  school,  one  well  trained  and  properly  instructed,  will  be  ready  at 
all  times  for  examination ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  gain  a  better 
idea  of  the  real  condition  of  a  school,  by  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  made  under 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  than  by  a  visit  of  three  hours, 
when  the  scholars  have  been  through  a  fitting  process  for  the  occasion.  This 
course  may  not  always  be  agreeable  to  teachers,  but  those  who  are  well 
qualified,  in  every  particular,  for  their  sphere,  will  never  fear  to  let  their 
light  shine  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools,  we  have,  during  the  past 
year,  made  higher  requirements  from  teachers  than  formerly ;  and  in  carry- 
ing out  these  requisitions,  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  certificates  of  ap- 
probation from  some  candidates.  Though  an  unpleasant  duty,  no  committee 
should  shrink  from  its  performance.  A  candidate  who  is  incompetent,  intel- 
lectually or  morally,  has  no  claim  to  a  certificate ;  and  when  refused  one,  is 
but  justly  dealt  with.  The  teacher  is  the  head  of  the  school,  and  if  that  be 
weak,  but  little  good  can  be  expected  to  result  from  its  precepts  or  exam- 
ples. There  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  wasting  the  appropriations  upon 
those  of  questionable  acquirements.  It  is  better  for  a  pupil  to  receive  no 
instruction,  than  to  have  his  head  filled  with  errors ;  better  to  remain  as.  he 
is,  than  to  progress  in  the  wrong  direction.  No  sensible  man  will  employ 
an  incompetent  person  to  take  charge  of  any  branch  of  business,  however 
trivial ;  and  what  more  responsible  position  is  there,  than  the  education  of 
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our  youth  ?    And  why  should  incompetent  persons  be  encouraged  to  asa6 
such  responsibilities  ?     Let  us,  then,  be  particularly  cautious  in  iki  ifiree* 
tion,  and  guard  well  the  avenues  through  which  our  children  are  to  be  edu- 
cated.    At  best,  we  shall  occasionally  come  short,  and  get  disappointed  m 
our  expectations.     A  candidate  may  pass  a  good  examination,  and  yet  be 
entirely  unfit  to  teach ;  may  lack  the  ability  to  impart  instruction  and  int^^ 
scholars ;  may  be  wanting  in  the  power  to  govern,  and  destitute  of  many 
other  attributes  which  animate  and  dignify  the  profession.     Again,  he  may 
possess  a  fair  share  of  the  legal  l^quirements,  and  little  of  that  general 
knowledge  which  every  teacher  ought  to  possess,  to  impart  to  those  under 
his  care.     He  may  have  good  geographical  ideas ;  may  be  able  to  coostrnd 
and  analyze  a  grammatical  sentence  ;  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  history,  and  write  an  elegant  hand,  and  yet  not  know  anything  of  nature 
about  him ;  may  never  have  taken  an  observation  from  the  great  book  of 
nature,  as  it  is  daily  spread  out  before  him  ;  know  nothing  of  causes  and 
effects,  in  the  every -day  affairs  of  life ;  in  short,  be  in  possession  of  less  gen- 
eral information  than  many  of  his  pupils.     The  services  of  such  a  person 
can  never  be  very  efficient.     A  teacher  should  be  an  observing  person  ;  one 
who  will  appropriate  the  teachings  of  natui*e  to  the  benefit  of  his  scholars, 
and  apply  the  varied  phenoinena  of  the  w^rld  to  their  advantage.     The  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  storm  and  tempest,  sunshine  and   shower,  the 
changes  of  seasons,  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation,  the  bird,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  fruit,  peace,  war,  health,  disease,  life,  death,  physical  changes 
and  political  events  ;  all  have  their  lessons,  and  should  not  pass  unheeded. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  an  mtelligent  teacher. 

Truancy  is  a  lamentable  fault  in  our  schools,  and  one,  too,  which  ought  to 
be  remedied,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  and  guardians  to  pn*- 
vent  it.  Our  table  shows  a  total  of  752  in  our  schools,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  only  535.  Though  an  improvement  upon  many  former  years, 
these  figures  show  a  condition  of  things  that  ought  not  to  exist.  Only  about 
seventy  per  cent,  are  in  actual  attendance,  and  the  remaining  thirty  per 
cent.,  added  to  tlie  few  confirmed  truants,  who  never  attend  school  at  all,  will 
show  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  children  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
school  appropriation.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here  ;  for  these  absences  not 
only  operate  against  the  absentees,  but  are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gi'css  of  all  the  school  when  they  habitually  occur.  The  serious  conse- 
quences of  irregular  attendance  upon  the  school,  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  As  we  before  remarked,  the  reme- 
dy to  this  evil  is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  this  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  will  induce  them  to  apply  it. 

The  town,  and  a  very  large  share  of  the  State  appropriations,  are  now 
divided  equally  among  all  the  districts,  so  that  there  are  only  four  hundred 
dollars  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 
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This  arraDgement  is  such  that  the  small  districts,  in  which  teachers  can  be 
secured  at  low  rates,  have  schools  very  much  longer  than  the  large  ones, 
where  much  higher  rates  have  to  be  paid.  We  respectfully  recommend  that 
one-half  the  town  appropriation  be  apportioned  according  to  the  average  at- 
tendance of  scholars  in  the  several  schools. 

Most  of  our  school  houses  are  in  good  repair ;  but  some  of  them  are  badly 
located,  old,  inconvenient,  and  almost  unfit  for  use.  Repairs  and  imprave- 
ments  have  been  made  on  some  during  the  last  year ;  and  we  hope  the  good 
work  will  go  on,  till  all  our  houses,  not  only  in  the  villages,  but  in  the  most 
remote  and  sparsely  populated  parts  of  "the  town,  where  but  few  are  to  be 
accommodated,  shall  be  neat,  comfortable  and  commodious ;  their  internal 
arrangements  so  convenient  and  attractive  as  to  allure  and  please  both  child 
and  parent ;  their  location  pleasant,  and  their  surroundings  adorned  with 
that  taste  and  beauty,  characteristic  of  New  England  enterprise.  Then  will 
these  institutions  be  an  honor  to  our  town  and  State  ;  and  then,  too,  will  our 
youth  more  fully  appreciate  the  interest  thus  manifested  in  their  education 
and  general  welfare. 

SAMUEL  O.  GRIFFIN, 
OLIVER  A.  INMAN, 
ISAAC  STEERE." 


CUMBERLAND. 

The  pertinence  of  many  of  the  remarks  upon  the  topics  referred 
to  in  the  report,  inclines  me  to  quote  them  at  length.  I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  what  is  said  of  the  inaccuracy  of  many 
of  the  returns,  and  of  the  neglect  of  punctuality  in  rendering 
them. 

•*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  committee  to  say,  that,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, we  have,  as  heretofore,  been  dependent  upon  the  kindness  and  sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  four  persons  ;  and  that  if  either  of  these  had  been  absent,  we 
should  have  failed  in  securing  a  quorum.  Since  it  is  a  fact  that,  for  several 
years  the  business  has  been  transacted  by  the  same  four  or  five  per- 
sons, of  the  twelve  appointed,  we  would  recommend  that  the  number  be  re- 
duced to  ^vQ,  We  believe  if  this  were  done,  that  the  transaction  of  business 
would  be  expedited,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  better  served ;  since, 
in  that  case,  each  member  would  feel  that  some  responsibility  rested  upon 
himself,  and  consequently,  he  would  inform  himself  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  duties. 

It  gives  the  sub- committee  pleasure  to  be  again  able  to  speak  favorably 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  schoob.  In  all  of  them,  some  progress,  and  in 
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many,  a  highly  cammendahle  degree  of  progress,  has  been  made.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  those  really  good  teachers ,  whom  we  have  in 
our  schools. 

In  those  other  schools,  where  the  progress  has  not  been  so  marked,  the 
fault  has  been,  in  most  part,  owing  to  the  teachers  not  possessing  the  requi- 
site education.  By  this,  I  mean  that,  while  they  do  not  always  isnow  what 
to  teachy  more  frequently  they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  This  want  can  be 
supplied  to  those  who  possess  the  aptness  to  teach,  either  at  our  academies 
and  high  schools,  or  at  our  normal  schools ;  and  since  our  State  has  kindly 
established  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  I  would  suggest  to  the  officers  of  districts  the  propriety  of  abandon- 
ing the  costly  and  unsuccessful  experiment  of  trying  to  learn  beginners  how 
to  teach,  by  placing  them  at  the  head  of  our  schools. 

Normal  schools  have  every  arrangement  for  accomplishing  this  puqxtse, 
more  satisfactorily  and  at  a  less  cost  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  waj; 
and  trustees  only  discharge  their  duties  to  these  institutions,  and  especiallj 
to  the  schools  under  their  care,  when  they  insist  that  those  inexperienced 
persons,  who  present  themselves  as  candidates,  should  show  a  certificate  of 
aptness  and  competency  from  the  principal  of  some  such  institution. 

I  have  been  betrayed,  somewhat,  from  the  course  of  remark  In  relation  to 
the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  in  returning,  I  would  repeat  the  fact  of 
their  general  prosperity.  It  would,  perhaps,  seem  invidious  to  particularize 
any  school  which  has  not  come  up  to  my  just  expectations  or  wishes,  since  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  pre- 
vious years.  And  I  must  also  beg  your  pardon  for  the  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  report  which  I  am  obliged  to  present  to  you,  since  I  am  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  plan  which  I  had  proposed,  and  which  would 
naturally  complete  the  course  of  remarks  contained  in  my  last  report. 

I  am  forced  to  this  result  chiefly  by  one  cause ;  and  that  consists  in  the 
late  reception,  and  imperfection,  of  the  returns  of  the  trustees. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  I  was  not  present  at  the  close  of  schools,  simplj 
because  I  could  not  afford  to  be  there.  The  sum  of  one  dollar,  allowed  tor 
each  half  day  passed  in  schools,  does  not  pay  for  the  horse-hire  of  a  person 
obliged  to  visit  schools,  whose  average  distance  from  home  will  exceed  six 
miles. 

So  long  as  I  made  a  gratuity  of  my  time,  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
make  a  greater  sacrifice  when  a  visit  would  unavoidably  otherwise 
interfere  with  my  business ;  and  consequently,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee  after  my  election,  I  tendered  my  resignation  on  that  ground ;  as 
this  was  not  accepted,  I  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  should  do  as  best  I  could. 

The  present  mode  of  remuneration  was  adopted  under  the  old  organiza- 
tion, when  the  visiting  was  done  by  three  persons,  situated  in  different  parts 
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of  the  town ;  and  was  done  at  the  leisure  of  three  persons,  rather  than  at  a 
time  specified  by  law. 

The  task  of  the  Visiting  Committee  is  neither  light  nor  pleasant ;  does  not 
secure  heartj  thanks  and  grateful  salutations,  but  rather  hard  words  and 
censure.  And  since,  under  these  cu*cumstances,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
ardent  person  will  be  soon  cooled,  when,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  is 
called  upon  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  elementary  principles  and 
definitions,  with  a  realizing  sense  that  he  is  doing  so  at  a  direct  expense  to 
himself.  I  urge  that  the  town  ought  to  make  a  more  honorable  remuneration ; 
a  remuneration  that,  while  it  will  ofier  no  inducement  to  an  unworthy  person 
to  undertake  the  oflBce,  will  secure  a  stricter  supervision  of  the-  schools,  and 
compensate  fairly  for  thq  time  and  expense  of  the  person  performing  the 
labor. 

As  the  law  requires  the  schools  to'  be  visited  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  term,  it  is  but  just  that  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  of  the  close  be  given 
to  the  committee.  It  frequently  happens  that  four  or  five  schools  close  upon 
the  same  day,  and  the  committee  receive  only  one  or  two  days'  notice, — time 
insufficient  for  visiting  the  schools,  even  if  he  had  no  other  business  to 
arrange. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  the  delinquency  of  the  officers,  in  making  the 
returns.  At  this  time — three  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  reading 
this  report — all  of  the  returns  have  not  been  received  ;  and  the  following 
statement  will  show  the  condition  and  accuracy  of  those  received.  Some  six 
or  seven  of  the  returns  were  not  signed  nor  certified  to  by  the  trustees ;  in 
several,  neither  the  name  nor  the  number  of  the  district  was  given  ;  in  one 
or  two,  the  name  of  the  teacher  was  not  given  ;  in  eight,  the  wages  were  not 
stated  ;  in  two  or  three,  the  number  of  scholars  was  not  given  ;  and  in  only 
one  or  two,  out  of  over  thirty  retiims,  is  {he  amount  of  money  expended  spe- 
cified ;  and  in  many  of  them,  neither  the  year  in  which  the  school  was  kept, 
the  town  in  which  the  district  was  situated,  nor  the  year  for  which  it  is  cer- 
tified the  money  was  expended,  is  given. 

Most  of  these  returns  I  sent  back  to  the  trustees,  and  received  them  again ^ 
corrected  only  in  part.  Most  of  the  mistakes  in  these  papers  might  be 
avoided,  or  readily  amended,  if  the  trustees  would  have  them  prepared,  and 
band  them  to  the  committee  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  instead  of  waiting  until  he  writes  for  them,  sometimes  in  the  succeed- 
ing April  or  May,  when  the  teachers  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  registers  mis- 
laid. 

In  order  for  the  committee  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  prescribed  returns 
(correct  in  matter  and  form,)  before  him  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable 
him  to  examine  them  many  times,  and  carefully ;  and  determine  fi'om  them 
and  his  own  observations,  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  schools ;  what 
are  their  wants,  and  how  they  are  to  be  best  supplied. 
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*^  The  theory  of  oar  Bjstem  of  public  Bchoob,  I  think,  is  equal  to  tbdd 
any  other  State  or  country ;  but  the  development  of  this  theory  in  practice^ 
does  not  come  quite,  up  to  the  desired  standard;  and  withoat  looking iir 
away  for  the  trouble,  or  suggesting  any  very  striking  remedy  for  the  evil,  I 
will  simply  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  practical  valueof  our  adiools  might 
be  made  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  at  present,  if  the  people  would  msu- 
fest  the  same  interest  in  them  that  they  do  in  the  other  afiairs  of  life. 

^  Let  them  show  their  interest,  in  one  direction,  by  attending  the  animal 
district  meetings,  and  securing  the  choice  of  competent  and  efl&cient  men  to 
manage  district  afiairs ;  by  occasionally  presenting  themselves  in  the  sduol 
room,  and  thereby  encouraging  the  teachers  and  scholars ;  by  coanaeUmg 
with  the  town  officer,  informing  him  of  the  peculiarities  and  necessities  of  the 
district, — ^matters  which  he  cannot  always  determine  in  his  visits, — and  re- 
ceiving from  him  suggestions  intended  for  the  promotion  of  the  weHare  of 
the  interests  in  their  charge. 

^  And  especially  would  I  suggest,  that  the  trustees  confer  more  frequendj 
and  unreservedly  with  the  committee.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  a  step 
in  advance,  if  the  duty,  now  devolving  upon  the  trustees,  of  hiring  teachers, 
were  transferred  to  the  hands  of  some  one  competent  person,  having  the  sa- 
pervision  of  the  schools.  Such  a  person  would,  of  necessity,  be  acquainted 
with  a  larger  and  better  class  of  teachers,  and  would  also  know  the  spedsl, 
as  well  as  general  wants  of  the  several  districts,  and  could,  consequently,  so 
dispose  of  teachers  as  to  more  successfully  meet  these  demands,  and  secure 
a  higher  and  more  uniform  degree  of  excellence  in  the  schools,  than  is 
reached,  under  the  present  arrangements.  Since  ic  is  not  possible  to  realize 
any  such  result  at  present,  I  would  urge  great  carefulness  upon  the  trustees 
in  securing  tpachers.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  schools  of  as  high  a  grade 
as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  want  teachers  of  a  high  order,  not 
only  in  their  literary  attainments,  bat  also  in  their  abiUty  to  teach  and  to 
discipline. 

GEORGE  W.  JENCKES,  Chairman." 


SCITUATE. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  contain  many  important  suggestions ;  and  though  some 
of  the  strictures  may  seem  rather  sharp,  we  believe  they  are  justi- 
fied. 

"  The  committee  are  aware  that,  while  many  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
pubic  spirited  among  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  youth  of  the  town, 
look  forward  to  the  reception  and  perusal  of  these  school  reports,  with  an 
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animation  evincing  their  interest  in  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises  any  pa- 
rent or  guardian  can  engage  in,  t.  e.,  the  institution  of  public  schools, — others^ 
and  perhaps  by  far  the  larger  part,  receive  them  with  indiflference,  and  in 
some  instances,  with  distrust,  never  giving  even  a  solitary  glance  at  their 
con  Cents ;  or  if  perchance,  when  nothing  else  claims  their  attention,  they 
turn  over  the  pages  with  a  careless  hand,  the  grand  object  of  public  schools 
has  to  them  nought  but  a  misty  significance,  unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of 
thoughtful  solicitude  for  the  public  good. 

'*  Thus  reports  have  multiplied  upon  reports, — •*  Pelion  upon  Ossa,* — the 
whole  town  at  times  deluged  with  them  ;  suggestions  have  followed  sugges- 
tions ;  improvements  of  every  variety  of  character  have  been  proposed,  and 
all  the  changes  rung  upon  good  school  houses,  cheerful  school  houses,  plea- 
sant playing  grounds,  wall  pictures,  libraries,  school  apparatus,  good  and  bad 
teachers,  text-books,  parental  co-operation  and  apathy,  tardiness  and  irregu- 
larity, ad  infinitum,  and  they  have  fallen  upon  the  attention  of  the  major 
part  of  the  community,  as  listlessly  as  a 

*  Thrice  told  tale  on  the  dull  ears  of  a  drowsy  man/ 

The  committee  are  aware  of  these  facts,  and  still,  in  their  present  report, 
will  bring  forward  some  new  propositions  and  suggestions. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  so,  if  the  major  part  of  the  community  dis- 
regard them  ? 

"  The  committee  reply,  that,  though  the  thoughtless  and  unreflecting  ma- 
jority of  our  town's-people  do  not  take  a  proper  interest  in  our  public 
schools,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  individuab,  of  judicious  and  far-seeing 
minds,  who  do,  and  to  whom  &\\  previoits  reports  have  been  food  for  thought, 
and  guides  to  action, — and  to  whom  all  future  ones,  as  they  come  greeting, 
will  be  received  with  a  warm  welcome.  To  these  individuals  is  society  in- 
debted, for  all  the  good  th  t  has  been  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  to  them  are  due  the  highest  honors ;  and  who  will  not 
say,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  town  of  Scituate,  for  the  last 'fif- 
teen years,  in  the  erecting  of  edifices  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the 
providing  of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  better  elucidation  of  facts  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  science,  and  the  more  frequent  visitation  of  schools, 
that  much,  in  many  ways,  has  been  the  result  of  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
the  annual  reports  ? 

^^  The  committee  are  also  aware,  that  there  is  a  class  of  some  importance, 
— so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, — who  look  upon  the  present  school  laws 
i\s  inexpedient,  and  to  some  extent,  oppressive,  and  assert  that  legislation  is 
uncalled  for  to  the  extent  of  the  present  statutes,  assuming  the  general  ab- 
sence of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  community,  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  school  laws  as  they  now  . 
stand.     Some  of  these  modem  Solons  declare  that  the  schools  have  received 
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positive  injaiy  from  the  attempt  to  enfiiree  the  present  Btatates  relaliDg  to 
them,  that  thej,— the  schools,  not  the  individuals  themsdveSy-^ftre  retro- 
grading, and  are  far  less  efficient  and  useful  than  thej  were  fifty  years  a^ 

<*  Without  attending  to  the  silly  caviling  of  these  inveterate  croakers,  the 
committee  cannot  but  admit  that  there  are  9am$  grounds  for  dissatisfkctioii 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  ftil- 
ure  of  receiving  all  the  prospecdve  good  to  which  the  school  laws  seemed 
unequivocally  to  point  But  in  reality  the  fault  is  in  themselves.  The  laws 
are  eminently  republican  in  spirit,  and  have  their  origin  and  efficiency  from 
the  people  themselves,  and  if  they  fail  of  accomplishing  all  anticipated  good, 
the  fault  is  not  alone  in  the  agents  who  execute,  or  are  appointed  to  execute, 
such  laws;  but  more  truly  belongs  to  those  by  whom  such  agents  are  ap- 
pointed. Now,  the  committee  feel  assured,  that  as  much  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  the  public  schools,  within  the  past  year,  as  has  been 
effected  in  any  one  year  heretofore,  but  ihey  are  far  from  assuming  that  as 
much  has  been  done,  as  might  have  been  done  in  the  same  direction,  with 
such  inducements  and  rewards  as  might  naturally  and  justlj  be  expected  for 
such  services.  Comparatively,  with  what  might  have  been  accomplished,  the 
whole  direct  superintendence  of  schools,  for  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
has  been  but  little  better  than  a  farce*  A  great  part  of  the  money  expended 
for  this  purpose,  within  the  period  named,  might  as  well  have  been  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  compensation  for  the  past  year,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  visitation  of  schools,  has  fallen  short  of  expenses  incurred, 
to  say  nothing  of  time  lost,  care  and  fatigue,  in  the  making  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred visits.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  individuals  whose  time  is  valuable  to 
themselves,  and  whose  pecuniary  means  are  not  ample,  will  sacrifice  both,  in 
the  performance  of  gratuitous  services  for  a  wealthy  corporation,  whose  as- 
sets are  nearly  $2,000,000  ? 

"  It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required  or 
expected,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  in  the  nature  of  things,  now,  than  for- 
merly, and  the  converse  is  no  less  true ;  and  if  but  little  was  expected  for  the 
miserly  stipend  allowed  for  late  services,  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  that, 
though  good  was  done  by  that  small  sum,  a  triple  allowance  would  have 
produced  an  hundred-fold  more.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  other  offices 
in  the  gifl  of  the  town,  where  the  services  are  not  adequately  paid  for,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  if  where  loss  of  time  and  expense  are  incurred, 
filled  by  those  who  have  political  aspirations,  who  have  party  purposes  to 
subserve,  and  partisan  wires  to  draw.  But  the  power  of  the  school  com- 
mittee is  free  from  subserviency  to  party  dictation  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment Consequently,  individuals  who  are  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
schools,  and  fully  enforce  the  laws  in  their  application  to  them,  and  thus 
secure  to  the  public  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  cannot  be  ob« 
tained  without  something  near  an  adequate  compensation. 
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"  The  committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  believing  the  laws 
are  eminently  beneficent  when  fully  carried  out,  propose  a  plan  by  which 
they  are  confident  the  full  operation  of  the  statutes  can  be  realized  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  candid  and  unprejudiced  persons  ;  that  is,  by  the 
employment  of  a  Superintendent,  whose  duties  shall  be  as  follows,  and  who 
shall  receive  therefor  a  salary  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  : — 

"duties  op  superintendent. 

"  1.  He  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  visiting  committee,  with  the 
additional  requirement  of  spending  at  least  one-half  day  in  the  beginning, 
and  one-half  day  at  the  ending,  of  each  term  of  public  school,  in  every  dis- 
trict. 

"  2.     He  shall,  at  each  visitation,  record  in  a  book  to  be  furnished  by  each 
district,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  school  visited,  sug- 
gestions made  to  teachers,  and  such  other  matters  as  properly  belong  to  his 
oflSce,  said  book  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  said  school,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reference. 

"  3.  He  shall  appoint  a  teachers'  meeting,  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
each  winter  and  summer  term,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  each,  availa- 
ble modes  of  teaching  and  managing  schools,  and  for  conferences  of  teachers 
with  each  other. 

"  4.  He  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  the  situation  of  teachers,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  properly  belong  to  the  examining  committee. 

"  5.  He  shall  confer  with  the  town  committee,  from  time  to  time,  and  act 
upon  suggestions  brought  forward  by  them,  as  may  seem  most  useful  and 
expedient. 

"  The  committee  also  propose,  in  case  the  town  employ  a  Superintendent, 
that  all  other  officers  of  the  school  committee  perform  their  services  gratui- 
tously ;  said  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  persons,  or  one  from  each 
school  district,  as  the  town  may  elect. 

CHARLES  H.  FISHER." 


BRISTOL. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, hint  at  the  impolicy  of  reducing  appropriations  for  schools, 
and  convey  important  information : — 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  appropriation  for  popular  educa- 
tion, made  by  the  town  for  the  past  year,  the  committee  were  constrained  to 
reduce  the  time  for  keeping  the  schoob^,  three  weeks  less  than  in  years  past. 
It  was  further  necessary,  to  propose  to  the  several  teachers  a  reduction  of 
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ten  per  cent,  fixmi  their  salaries  of  the  year  preceding.  This  propositioQ  be- 
ing accepted,  the  schools  have  gone  on  much  as  heretofore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  longer  vacations.  If  parents  have  be^i  tried,  bj  seeing  their  chil- 
dren run  at  large,  for  a  longer  period  than  thej  have  deemed  essential  to 
their  good,  it  most  not  be  charged  to  the  neglect  of  the  committee.  Thej 
have  done  the  best  they  could  with  the  limited  means  entrusted  to  their  care. 

^  But  may  not  the  salaries  of  teachers  be  so  reduced  as  to  make  a  valna- 
ble  saving  in  school  expenses?  On  this  subject,  we  can  only* say,  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could,  in  view  of  the  highest  benefit  of  our  public  schools. 
It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  lowest  bidder.  We 
view  the  office  of  teacher  as  second  to  no  other  in  the  secular  and  domestic 
institutions  of  the  land.  In  no  department  connected  with  society,  is  incom- 
petency of  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  fraught  with  greater  mischief. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  render  the  office  as  permanent  as  possible,  where 
merit  was  clearly  perceptible.  And  in  order  to  effiset  this,  in  some  instances, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  advance  upon  salaries,  to  retain  successful  teachers, 
who  have  been  tempted  to  leave  for  higher  compensation  abroad.  No 
profession,  we  venture  to  say,  has  made  such  advance  in  point  of  compensa- 
tion, during  the  ten  years  past,  as  that  of  teaching.  The  demand  has  greatly 
increased.  Higher  qualifications  are  required,  involving  greater  expense  of 
time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  candidate ;  and  when  any  one  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  excellence  in  governing  and  instructing,  he  can  hardly 
fail  of  obtaining  a  salary  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  in  advance  of  what  he  could 
have  commanded  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  exigences  of  the  case  have 
lefl  us  no  alternative  but  to  increase  our  teachers'  salaries,  in  some  propor- 
tion to  the  price  current  in  other  places.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  call  for 
male  teachers,  \\rhere  formerly  females  were  in  charge.  Parents  anj  not 
satisfied  unless  all  our  schools,  except  the  primaries,  especially  in  winter,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  masters.  The  highest  salary  given  to  the  principal 
of  our  high  school  has  been  less  by  $200,  than  the  sum  given  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  school  in  Warren.  The  salaries  of  our  grammar  and  pri- 
mary teachers,  male  and  female,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  on  comparison 
with  those  given  in  other  towns,  in  the  same  grade  of  schools,  by  no  means 
exorbitant. 

^  It  has  been  remarked,  that  considerable  sums,  in  the  aggregate,  are  paid 
by  way  ot  quarterly  assessments  upon  the  pupils,  on  entering  school,  of  which 
no  report  is  made  to  the  town.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  school  committee  in  the  South 
district,  to  require  of  each  pupil,  on  entering  school,  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
that  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  stationery,  fuel  and 
sweeping  the  school  room,  for  the  ensuing  term.  This  sum  has  been  varied 
in  amount,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  exigences  of  each  department. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  the  saving  of  expense  to  each  pupil  in  books 
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et  cetera,  purchased  at  wholesale  prices  by  the  SuperiDteiident,  and  furnished 
to  the  schools  as  each  has  occasion  to  use  them.  The  resalt  is,  that  erery 
scholar  has  his  books  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  a  less  charge  than  by  indi- 
vidual purchase.  As  a  separate  account  is  kept  of  these  assessments,  and  all 
expended  for  the  purposes  above  specified,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  yearly  report  by  any  allusion  to  the  same.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, that  poor  children  are  exempted  from  this  quarterly  tax,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

"  The  founders  of  this  town  made  wise  provision  for  the  public  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation,  in  setting  apart  certain  sections  of  land,  the  rents  of 
which  should  forever  accrue  to  this  object.  For  more  than  one  century  and 
three-quarters,  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among  us.  The  last  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful  revival  of  the  educational  spirit  within  the 
limits  of  this  State.  In  this  good  work,  this  town  has  taken  an  active  part. 
From  three  schools  they  have  increased  to  eleven ;  and  from  three  hundred 
pupils  in  attendance,  they  have  multiplied  to  nearly  eight  hundred. 

'*  During  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  bod,  in  the  compact  portion  of  the 
town,  a  regular  system  of  classification,  such  as  has  obtained  but  m  few 
places  in  the  State.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  instruction,  fur- 
nished a  constant  stimulus  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  to  rise  to  the  higher 
departments.  The  result  has  been,  our  schools  have  secured  the  confidence 
and  the  patronage  of  the  people.  Few  find  any  occasion  to  send  their  chil- 
dren abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Our  schools  are  regarded  as  fully 
competent  to  qualify  youths  of  both  sexes  for  all  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  We  have  come  to  regard  them  with  conscious  pride  i  they  are  among 
the  most  attractive  objects  to  which  we  can  introduce  those  who  may  visit 
us  from  abroad.  Their  known  reputation  presents  inducements  for  families 
both  from  the  city  and  the  country  to  come  and  settle  among  us.  Can  we 
afford  to  curtail  their  power  to  do  good?  Can  we  lop  off  the  topmost  branch 
of  this  stately  and  fruitful  tree,  without  greatly  marring  its  beauty,  and  send- 
ing a  blighting  influence  down  even  to  its  roots  ? 

^  Our  high  school  has  had,  since  its  organization,  286  different  pupils.  Its 
influence  has  been  most  salutary  upon  all  the  lower  departments,  even  to  the 
primary.  The  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  its  abolishment 
for  the  sake  of  an  annual  saving  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  at  most,  Ave 
hundred  dollars,  to  the  treasury  of  the  town,  would  be  a  retrograde  move- 
ment injurious  to  our  present  educational  system,  disreputable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  citizens,  and  in  utter  discordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
suggest  the  iqquiry  tp  their  fellow  citizens,  the  freemen  of  the  town,  upon 
whom  devolves  the  responsibility  of  settling  the  question,  whether,  if  a 
curtailment  in  theip  current  eiifpenses  be  den^anded,  the  public  good  does 

10 
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not  reqnire  that  it  thoaU  fiill  aomflwliere  eba^  than  npoQ  their  aimiial  ffpn- 
priatkm  fi>r  the  oaoie  of  popular  ednoalioo.    * 

THOMAS  SHEPHABD.'' 


The  deficiency  in  many  of  the  retoma  renders  it  impossible  for 
your  Commissioner  to  be  anything  more  than  approximately  accn- 
rate,  in  the  tables  of  statistics.  This  resalt  cannot  be  avoided 
nntil  trustees  and  school  committees  are  more  prompt.  Perhaps 
these  parties  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  The  returns  are  too  cum- 
bersome, and  the  registers  are  awkward.  Both  require  remodel- 
ing and  simplifying.  Availing  myself  of  consultation  with  some 
of  our  more  intelligent  school  committees,  I  propose  to  do  this  at 
an  early  day.  It  is  proverbial,  if  too  much  is  required,  nothing 
will  bo  obtained.  By  for  the  larger  part  of  the  returns  were  not 
promptly  made,  and  in  only  two  of  them  were  the  footings  com- 
plete. 

The  Statistical  Tables  show  a  decrease  in  attendance,  from  that 
of  last  year,  consequent  upon  a  return  of  industrial  prosperity. 
The  same  cause  contributed  to  diminish  the  average  attendance. 
The  number  of  scholars,  both  public  and  private,  in  our  State, 
varies  from  25,000  to  30,000.  Think  of  the  forces  concealed  in 
this  mighty  army  of  young  souls^ — ^rapidly  advancing  to  take  our 
places  I  They  are  too  vast  for  our  conception  I  Let  us  be  care- 
ful how  we  neglect  or  trifle  with  them. 

Of  the  $500  appropriated  for  lectures,  (after  deducting  $300 
p^id  to  the  Schoolmaster,)  only  $25  has  been  expended.  Of  the 
$300  appropriated  for  the  Institute,  $250  has  been  expended ;  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  balance  of  the  $3000  appro- 
priated for  the  Norn^al  School,  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year. 
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SUMMARY. 

Amount  appropriated  from  the  General  Ti-easurj  to  the  several 

towns $49,99G  82 

Town  taxes 91,284  40 

Registry  taxes 10,794  39 

Rate  bills 5,893  46 

Balances  from  last  jear 4,718  11 

Total  resources $162,G87  18 

Total  resources  last  year 195,5 1 2  74 

Decrease 82,825  56 

Amount  expended  on  school  houses 12,456  73 

Last  year 43,085  16 

Decrease 30,628  43 

Amount  voted  next  year 93,795  63 

Amount  voted  last  year 91,272  89 

Increase 2,522  74 

The  number  of  scholars  in  summer  schools 25,576 

Reported  last  year 25,682 

Decrease 106 

Average  attendance . .  • « 18,856 

Reported  last  year 19,240 

Decrease 384 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter  schools 26,H76 

Number  of  scholars  last  year 29,0Hl 

Decrease 2,205 

Average    attendance 2<),1 97 

Average  attendance  last  year 21 ,506 

Decrease 1,309 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 

Commissioner  of  PabUc  Schools. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Pubuc  Schools,  ^ 

Providence,  January,  1860.      ) 
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Abaract  qf  the  Returns  of  FMic  Schoolt  in  Rhode  Itland,  far  ik 
yjear  ending  April  ZOtA,  18$$. 
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